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INTRODUCTION- 


BARS  baring  elapsed  «itioe  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  preseDt  work  wae  written, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  advert 
to  tbe  circumstance  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining a  seeming  incongruity  of  dates 

that  frequently  occurs  in  the  following 

'pBgat.  Dnring  this  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  nearly 
two  of  which  the  volume  has  been  in  the  press,  a  few 
additional  iUustrations  of  the  earlier  portion  have  occured 
to  me,  and  they  will  not  muniitably  find  their  place  in  a 
preface. 

As  applied  in  its  fullest  and  generally  received  mean- 
ing, objeoti9n  may  justly  be  urged  against  the  term 
*  Dntidical.'  So  far  as  the  word  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  associated  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular ^e,  it  is  as  correct  as  any  other  that  could  be 
substituted,  and  as  it  has  been  restricted  to  this  sig- 
nification, I  have  retained  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  with  the  current  opinions  regarding  Druidical 
Renuuns,  and  with  the  theories  which  would  refer  all 
existing  vestiges  of  this  epoch  to  sacrificial  and  religious 
rites,  I  have  but  little  t^rmpathy  or  concurrence.  There 
are  undoubtedly  sufficient  reasons  for  b^eving  that  the 
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Druidic  Prieethood  were  acctustomed  to  immolate  human 
beings,  and  that  they  practised  savage  and  barbarous 
rites  that  humanity  shudders  to  describe.  We  are  as- 
sured of  this  by  Caesar,  whose  veracity  as  an  historian 
is  unimpeachable,  and  if  he  had  further  informed  us  that 
those  kinds  of  monuments  still  existing,  some  of  which 
are  probably  anterior  to  the  time  he  wrote,  were  used  by 
the  Druids  as  'altars'*  whereon  they  bound  their  victims, 
and  put  them  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  we  should 
readily  give  credit  to  his  testimony.  But  on  this  matter 
he  is  silent,  and  we  are  left  to  seek  out  their  true  in- 
tention in  any  way  we  are  most  able.  The  tables  of 
stone  which  still  remain  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Cromlechs,  can  in  reality  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
than  Sepulchres.  Some  excavations  that  have  recently 
been  conducted  have  set  their  intention  completely  out 
of  doubt,  and  arguments  that  would  strive  to  invest  them 
with  a  different  character,  must  rest  solely  upon  conjecture 
for  their  support.  In  addition  to  facts  alluded  to  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  following  pages,  many  others  of  a 
highly  interesting  kind  have  lately  been  communicated  to 
me  by  a  friend,  who  has  taken  considerable  pains  to 
investigate  this  class  of  monument  in  the  Channel  Islands 
where  they  abound,  and  his  observations  have  increased 
the  conviction,  that  the  object  of  all  existing  Cromlechs 
was  simply  Sepulchral.  They  may  belong  to  various  times, 
and  there  may  be  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
persons  who  are  interred  beneath  them,  but  there  cannot 
be  much  dispute,  one  would  think,  about  the  nature  or 
intention  of  the  monuments  themselves.  Reasoning  by 
induction,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
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aeries  of  ^  Druidioal '  monuments  now  existing  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  Enclosure^  of  stones,  stone  Valla 
(like  the  stupendous  ones  on  Abdon  Buif  and  the  ad- 
jacent Clee  Hills,)  and  Circles  of  upright  stones,  (like 
those  on  the  summit  of  Pen  Maen  Mawr)  are  all  of  the 
same  period,  and  certainly  erected  with  similar  intentions* 
The  larger  Circles  or  ^  Temples  ^  as  they  would  commonly 
be  dedgnated,  such  as  Stone  Henge,  Avebury,  MitchelPs 
Fold,  &c.  might  have  been  used  for  derotional  purposes ; 
imagination  would  at  all  CTents  lead  us  to  indulge  in  such 
an  opinion,  as  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  great  fields 
of  burial  surrounding  these  remarkable  monum^its,  should 
have  had  some  building  or  temple  that  was  used  for  re- 
I^ons  purposes,  contiguous  to  them.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  remains  were  originally  ap- 
propriated to  sacred  uses,  in  connexion  with  funeral  rites. 
It  is  known  however,  because  the  spade  which  is  an 
incontrovertible  discloser  of  the  secrets  of  the  chamel 
house  has  revealed  it,  that  they  were  at  all  events  used 
as  Cemeteries.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving 
that  aD  of  the  foregoing  monuments  referred  to,  had  a 
Sepulchral  character,  but  that  their  intention  was  also 
devoticmal,  must  mainly  depend  upon  conjecture. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  useless  research  wasted, 
and  much  ingenuity  thrown  away,  in  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  the  Druids  left  a  number  of  monuments  behind 
them,  that  evinced  their  knowledge  of  science,  and 
especially  of  astronomy ;  we  read,  for  instance,  of  Druid- 
leal  Gnomons  and  Bock  Basons  i  Rocking  Stones,  cradles 
fer  baby  antiquaries,  are  adduced,  to  show  their  skill  in 
mechanics !   all  of  which  are  merely  natural  productions, 
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as  a  careful  examination  will  sufficiently  prove.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  their  burial  places  denoted  Bardic 
circles !  and  any  accidental  hole  or  mark  that  the  over* 
laying  slab  of  a  Cromlech  has  received  through  a  series 
of  ages,  is  magnified  into  some  magical  perforation 
through  which  the  officiating  Priest  listened  to  the  cries 
of  the  dying  and  drew  from  them  his  auguries ;  or  if  the 
mark  be  on  the  surface  it  is  immediately  interpreted  to  be 
a  groove  or  channel  down  which  the  blood  of  the  sufferer 
flowed.  It  is  really  tedious  to  read  such  fanciful  opinions, 
and  painful  to  know  that  these  errors  are  still  upheld. 
A  little  toil  with  the  spade  will  readily  controvert  such 
views,  and  serve  I  think  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
now  existing  of  a  '  Druidical^  period,  but  what  resolves 
itself  into  a  remain  of  an  essentially  Sepulchral  kind. 

The  Channel  Islands,. as  a  group,  are  perhaps  richer 
and  more  interesting  in  ancient  stone  monuments  than  any 
other  space  of  ground  of  the  same  superficial  extent. 
Each  island  contains  many  specimens  of  these  rude 
structures,  or  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Islanders,  Pou- 
quelays;  a  term  manifestly  allusive  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  common 
people,  who  are  fearful  of  passing  them  after  nightfall, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  are  the  abode  of  an 
evil  Spirit.  (Isl.  puki;  C.  Brit,  pwca^  malus  dsemon. 
Isl.  2^^,  sepulchrum*.  C.  Brit.  Ueeh^  a  hiding-place.  S.  Ooth. 
pukej  diabolus.  The  Pug  and  Puck  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Pottte  of  the  Metrical  Romancers. 
See  Glossary,  p.  534.)  Several  of  the  Cromlechs  in  these 
Islands  have  been  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  and  from  a  com- 
munication that  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  to  me 
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on  the  subject,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  a  brief  account  of 
them  before  the  reader. 

The  first  that  was  opened  is  called  the  ^^Orand  Autel,'^ 
or  ^'  L^  Autel  des  Vardes,^  and  stands  on  the  summit  of 
a  small  sandy  hill  on  L'^ancresse  common  in  the  Vale 
Parish,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  It  consists  of  five  ponderous  Cap-stones  rest- 
ing on  supports  of  a  considerable  size.  The  whole  length 
of  the  interior  is  about  forty  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
fourteen,  which  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  east  end. 
After  digging  through  drift-sand  to  the  depth  of  about 
five  feci,  the  labourers  came  to  a  stratum  of  burnt  human 
bones  and  coarse  unbaked  pottery.  All  the  bodies  ap- 
peared  to  have  been  deposited  originally  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  care.  The  surface  of  the  natural  soil  was 
rudely  paved  with  flat  beach  stones;  on  this  pavement 
was  a  stratum  of  rolled  pebbles,  on  which  were  placed  the 
human  ashes  and  pottery.  Above  the  burnt  bones  were 
flat  stones  similar  to  those  forming  the  pavement,  and 
over  these  a  thick  stratiun  of  limpet  shells.  In  some 
cases  the  urns  when  nearly  perfect,  contained  the  bones; 
but  generaUy  the  fragments  of  urns  were  scattered  about, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  bones.  Mullers,  stone  amulets, 
clay  beads,  &c.  were  the  chief  articles  found.  The 
Cromlech  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle  of  stones.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  at  the  east  end,  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  west.  That  this  monument  was  a  place 
of  Sepulture,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  these  facts. 

The  next  Cromlech  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  is  called 
•T  autel  du  Tus,''  or  "Dehus,''  or  «U  autel  du 
Grand   Sarazin,^^   near  Paradis,   about   two  miles  from 
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the  ^^  Grand  Autel,^  and  within  view  of  it,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  island.  Here  too  we  may  discern,  in 
the  appelation,  ^^Dehus,^  the  same  superstitious  refer- 
ence as  is  observable  in  the  general  title  of  Pouquelays 
that  all  of  the  Cromlechs  have  obtained.  For  ^^Dehus^** 
or  '^Tehus^  etymologioally  signifies  a  d»mon  or  vanish- 
ing spirit,  from  the  Celtic  and  Latin  JhisiWy  which 
means  a  spectre.  (See  Olossary,  under  Deucb.)  This 
Cromlech  is  irregularly  constructed,  and  appears  to  have 
had  additions  made  to  it  at  different  periods.  It  is 
remarkable  for  a  distinct  chamber  added  to  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  at  the  east  end.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Cromlech  measares  about  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  like  the  other  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle 
of  stones.  The  operation  of  digging  commenced  under 
the  large  western  Cap-stone,  The  earth  was  found 
much  disturbed,  and  nothing  turned  up  to  reward  the 
labour,  but  on  working  eastward,  where  the  soil  had 
been  undisturbed  for  centuries,  the  results  were  differ- 
ent. As  in  the  ^^Orand  Autel^  great  order  was  ob- 
servable in  the  disposition  of  the  bodies,  although  the 
strata  were  not  so  well  defined.  Limpet  shells  were 
found,  however,  in  greater  abundance.  The  nature  and 
shape  of  the  urns  were  different  from  those  found  in  the 
'^  Orand  Autel,^  perhaps  indicating  another  age.  Other 
Cromlechs  and  Kistvaens  were  successively  opened,  and 
all  of  them,  more  or  less,  exhibited  proofe  of  having 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purposes. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  very  interesting  monument 
was  discovered  on  Mont  de  la  Ville.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  pillar  and  a  Trilithon  in  alternate  succession 
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eacloring  a  circular  space.  The  number  of  Trilithona 
wa0  six,  that  at  the  weet  end  being  the  largest.  At 
the  east  the  entrance  was  formed  like  a  Cromlech, 
having  four  large  Cap-stones.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
any  monument  existing  like  it.  There  are  several 
Circles  of  Trilithops  mentioned  by  Sjoborg  in  his 
vahiable  work  on  Swedish  and  Norwegian  antiquities, 
which  resemble  it  in  this  particular,  though  they  are 
not  separated  by  pillars.  One  of  these  Circles  consists 
of  seven  Trilithons  placed  at  equal  intervals,  and  an- 
other of  ten,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  pillar. 
When  the  stones  were  removed,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  de  la  Yille  levelled,  burnt  human  bones, 
coarse  unbaked  pottery,  and  stone  celts  were  discovered, 
all  of  them  relics  shewing  that  the  area  had  been 
used  as  a  place  of  Sepulture. 

This  very  remarkable  monument  formerly  existed  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,'  but  it  may  be  seen  now  at 
Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  remains  destined  per* 
haps  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  VandaUsm  and  false 
liberality  that  once  benighted  the  islanders  of  Jersey. 
They  presented  it  to  General  Conway,  who  erected  it  in 
his  park.  The  taste  that  prompted  such  a  desecration, 
is  happily  now  unknown,  and  we  may  hope  that  many 
a  venerable  and  crumbling  vestige  of  antiquity  which  a 
few  years  back  was  misunderstood  and  neglected,  is  by 
the  present  generation  better  appreciated,  and  will  be 
better  preserved. 

A  Cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Auneville  was  explored 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  where  it  stands,  in  the 
summer  of  1839*     A  representation  of  it  is  given  in 
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the  Archseologia,  Vol.  xxviii.,  from  which  It  appeal^ 
to  consist  of  a  single  Cap-stone,  measuring  about  fifteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
contained,  like  those  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  in  Guernsey, 
burnt  human  hemes,  coarse  rude  pottery,  and  stone 
celts:  and  the  entrance  also  was  at  the  east  end. 

Another  Cromlech  may  be  seen  on  a  promontory 
called  the  Couperon,  which  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
those  existing  in  Jersey,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  consists  of  five  Cap-stones  and  sixteen  supports; 
the  whole  length  of  the  interior  being  about  thirty 
feet  and  the  width  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  Crom- 
lech is  surrounded,  not  by  a  circle,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  but  by  a  parallelogram  of  stones;  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  form  at  present  discovered  in  the  Channel 
Islands.     It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 

There  are  several  Cromlechs  in  the  island  of  Aldemey, 
some  of  which  were  opened  by  the  brother  of  Mr  Lukis 
in  the  year  1838,  and  found  to  contain  burnt  human 
bones  and  pottery. 

In  the  island  of  Herm  there  are  several  stone 
Circles,  lying  near  together,  and  composed  of  not  more 
than  twelve  stones.  In  the  centre  of  each  Circle  is  a 
stone  lying  prostrate,  which  may  formerly  have  stood 
erect.  Two  of  these  Circles  have  been  partially  opened 
by  miners  in  the  island,  and  were  found  to  contain 
burnt  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  and  celts. 

The  larger  Cromlechs  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  contained 
bones  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  he  inclines 
to  consider  them  as  appropriated  to  a  tribe  or  family. 
Burnt  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  also  boars'  tusks, 
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'Were  found  mixed  up  with  the  human  remains.  '  The 
general  character  of  the  pottery  was  of  a  ruder  kind 
than  that  figured  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare^s  Ancient  Wilt- 
shire. The  clay  with  which  some  of  the  urns  was 
formed,  was  extremely  coarse.  The  forms  were  various ; 
those  urns  composed  of  the  finer  clay  being  the  most 
elegant  in  shape.  They  appeared  to  have  been  sun^ 
dried,  and  not  baked  by  fire,  although  some  were  par- 
tially blackened  and  coated  with  ashes,  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  with  bodies  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  few 
were  ornamented  near  the  rim,  the  zigzag  being  the 
most  prevalent  pattern.  The  scored  lines  forming  the 
ornament  appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  like  those  found  near  Wiesbaden  (see  p.  107); 
and  as  pointed  bone  instruments  were  found  with  them, 
they  may  have  served  that  purpose. 

Excepting  in  one  instance  no  metal  was  discovered 
in  these  Cromlechs  of  the  Channel  Islands.  But  in 
that  one,  called  ^'  La  Roche  qui  Sonne,^^  and  to  which 
more  than  ordinary  superstition  is  attached  by  the 
country  people,  a  smaU  brass  ring  like  a  spring  bracelet 
was  found.  Of  this  Cromlech,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  only  one 
small  Cap-stone,  resting  on  two  supports,  now  remains. 
The  pottery  which  it  contained  was  of  a  finer  description 
than  that  discovered  in  the  other  Cromlechs. 

From  the  funeral  remains  of  this  early  period,  to 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assign  any  date,  I 
come  to  the  next  division  of  the  volume,  or  that  called 
the  BRTnsH  period.  The  age  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the   Military  Remains  here  described,   varies  from   the 
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invasion  of  the  country  by  the  RomanB  in  the  year 
5.%  B.G.  to  their  final  subjugation  of  it  under  Agrioola 
in  the  year  79)  a.d.  Thus  this  portion  oomprises  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  art  of  castrametation  and  the 
principles  of  defence  which  the  Britons  adopted  during 
this  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the 
time  they  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ance.  Several  of  these  works  lie  in  secluded  districts, 
they  are  positions  taken  up  on  mountainous  and  nearly 
inaccessible  places,  and  as  they  are  described  from  per- 
sonal examination  for  the  first  time,  the  investigation 
may  perhaps  contribute  in  some  degree  to  a  more  ac* 
curate  knowledge  of  the  means  of  resistance,  and  of  the 
strategetical  skill  of  the  Britons  than  we  have  hitherto 
possessed.  However  much  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  will,  I  trust,  find  no  cause  to  censure 
my  observations,  when  they  are  confined  to  an  account 
of  these  respective  strongholds  as  they  actually  exist. 
With  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  lie,  with  a  sketch  book,  a  compass,  and  a  mei^ 
suring  tape,  I  have  successively  inspected  nearly  every 
camp  in  Shropshire  and  the  Welsh  Borders,  and  from 
subsequently  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  pur- 
suing an  analogical  examination  of  the  whole,  I  have 
been  induced  to  fix  their  formation  during  the  epochs 
under  which  they  are  ranged.  It  was  this  plan  of  pei^ 
sonal  examination  which  led  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  extraordinary  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  Clee 
Hills,  and  to  the  subsequent  disclosure  that  they  were 
of  a  Sepulchral   character.     For  when  we  have  to  en- 
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quire  into  the  nature  of  antiquities  that  lie  out  of  the 
reaeh  of  history  and  records,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  induction  that  we  shall  obtain  the  least  insight  into 
their  intention.  Etymology  may  occasionally  impart  a 
slight  ray  of  light  to  dispel  the  obscurity  that  over- 
shadows them.  This  is  valuable,  in  union  with  infer- 
ences drawn  £rom  analogy  and  actual  surveys,  but  not 
of  nmch  use  without  them.  When  the  names  of  things 
and  places  are  critically  investigated,  and  when  tra- 
dition is  placed  by  the  side  of  subjects  enveloped  in 
darimess,  a  spark  may  perchance  be  struck  out  that 
will  tend  to  illumine  a  path  of  uncertainty :  but  if  we 
add  to  it  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  object  itself,  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  it  with  things  that  bear  some  re- 
semblance, if  we  measure  them  carefully,  and  analyse 
them  by  scale,  their  real  conformity  will  become  ap- 
parent, and  though  after  all  we  may  still  be  unable  to 
affix  the  theta  of  exact  date,  yet  we  may  doubtlessly 
classify  them  with  some  approximation  to  correctness. 
It  can  however  only  be  from  obtaining  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Pereonal  Surveys,  from  possessing  more  results 
of  individual  toil,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrange, 
I  may  almost  say,  under  their  proper  years,  the  Earth- 
works and  Ante-Norman  Fortresses  of  Oreat  Britain. 
Nor  is  it  a  vain  hope,  that  leads  us  to  expect  that 
accurate  planning  of  the  remaining  works  and  an  in- 
spection of  tho  surrounding  districts  may  effect  it. 

I  have  examined  nearly  all  of  the  Gamps  in  Waiv 
wickshire  and  the  north  of  Gloucestershire,  but  they 
jqppear  to  have  had  little,  if  indeed  any  connexion,  with 
the   great    chain   constructed   during   the   campaign   of 
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OstoriiuT.  Those  I  have  inveetigated  lie  on  the  summit 
of  the  Cotswold,  which  are  a  broken  range  of  Hills 
dividing  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Oloucestershire,  into  a  series  of  vallies.  All  of 
these  fortified  positions  are  placed  on  the  projecting  or 
most  prominent  point  of  the  respective  heights,  and  in 
just  such  positions  as  are  most  favorable  to  repel  as- 
sailants,  as  well  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  curving 
hills  on  which  they  are  erected.  This  independant  line 
of  fortresses  may  be  said  to  commence  with  Meon 
Hill  in  the  north,  six  miles  south  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  and  to  terminate  with  Kimsbury  Castle,  near 
Piunswick.  If  the  eminences  on  which  they  stand  were 
one  long  undivided  range,  they  would  form  a  succession 
of  Camps  extending  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  the  hills  gradually  grow  lower  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends,  till  they  entirely  merge  into  the  plains. 
If  the  bearing  of  these  different  heights  was  produced,, 
they  would  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  parallel  with 
each  other.  For  simplification,  I  class  them  according 
to  the  respective  ranges  on  which  they  are  found. 

At  the  northern  extremity  is  a  camp  on  Meon  Hill, 
an  important  detached  post  at  the  end  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  is  separated  by  a  plain  from  the  Broadway 
Hills,  and  seven  miles  from  Farmcombe,  a  large  irregular 
camp  near  Saintbury,  and  the  first  on  that  range. 
South-east,  at  Seven  Wells  Farm,  in  Camp  Field,  are 
slight  vestiges  of  two  small  quadrangular  works  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  by  their  proprietor  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  Bart.  I  believe  these  had  no  connexion  with 
the  works  already  and  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  but 
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ihat  they  were  of  a  later  time,  and  constructed  when 
the  Icknield  Street  was  formed,  which  nms  close  by 
them,  bearing  here  the  name  of  the  Saltway.  Between 
Weston  Subedge  and  Church  Honey-bourn,  the  same 
road  is  called  Buckle  Street;  from  hence  to  Alcester, 
the  Icknield  Street;  thence  northwards  to  Studley,  the 
Hayden  Way,  and  then  the  Icknield  Way  as  far  as 
King^s  Norton:  between  Birmingham  and  Lichfield  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  Icknield  Street  again.  In  the 
south  it  joins  the  Fosse  at  Bourton  on  the  water,  or 
Stow  in  the  Wold.  To  resume,  however,  the  subject 
of  the  Camps  on  this  €r8t  line.  South  of  Farmcombe, 
on  Shenborough  or  Shunborough  Hill  near  Stanton,  is 
a  Ia]Pge  semi-elliptical  camp  with  double  valla  (un- 
noticed in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  No.  xliv.),  A  little 
more  to  the  south,  above  Hayles  wood,  is  a  small 
outpost,  forming  the  last  upon  this  line  of  entrenchments. 

An  isolated  eminence,  so  important  as  Bredon  Hill, 
was  of  course  converted  into  a  strong  hold.  There  are 
two  large  concentric  valla  at  the  north  end  like  those 
at  Shenborough  and  on  Cleeve  Cloud.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Romans  should  have  formed  the  first, 
and  not  less  so  that  they  should  have  constructed  the 
others. 

On  Oxenton  HiU,  south  of  Bredon,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  vale  of  Evesham,  is  the  first  fortress  of 
the  second  line  of  camps.  It  is  an  important  one,  being 
the  key  to  the  fertile  valley  just  mentioned,  and  aJso  to 
that  of  Dumbleton,  more  to  the  east.  It  is  in  immediate 
connexion  with  Dixton  Hill,  Nottingham  Hill,  and  Cleeve 
Cloud.     The  works  on  the  four  hills  constitute  the  second 
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Beries,  and  they  are  placed  on  a  lofty  barrier  that  is 
distinct  from  the  Broadway  Chain  or  former  one*  They 
have  all  double  valla^  and  in  form  are  semi-elliptical. 
On  Cleeve  Cloud  there  are  also  three  or  four  circular 
epaulements  on  the  side  and  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
present  some  anomalies  deserving  attention. 

The  camps  in  the  third  series  commence  at  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  and  include  one  on  its  summit,  one  on 
Crickley  Hill ;  that  of  Eimsbury  Castle,  where  it  is  stated 
Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  a  small  but  rery 
strong  outpost  on  Ring  Hill  near  Harefield,  on  the  ex* 
treme  south  west  angle  of  this  extensive  line.  The 
country  then  becomes  more  varied  in  its  aspect,  and  no 
intervening  position  occurs  for  nearly  ten  miles  southward, 
when  the  great  Roman  encampment  of  Uley  Bury  forms 
the  first  link  of  that  chain  of  fortresses  which  for  reasons 
given  in  the  following  pages  are  attributable  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Ostorius« 

The  entire  absence  of  rectilinear  vallation  in  the 
three  former  lines  of  fortresses,  and  their  wanting  also 
that  circularity  of  outline  vduch  marked  some  of  the 
fortifications  constructed  under  the  later  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  lead  me  to  think  that  none  of  ihe  Military 
Works  in  either  of  these  ranges  can  be  safely  considered 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  Nor  does  it 
appear  probable  that  the  Metatores  who  laid  out  the 
right-lined  encampments  in  the  south  should  so  uni- 
formly have  departed  from  this  custom  in  all  the 
fortifications  in  the  north. 

As  the  spade  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  hidden  meaning  of  Cromlechs  and  stone 
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GiicleB,  it  haa  likewise  been  found  equally  valuable  in 
proving  the  exact  conformity  that  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings  in  Great  Britain  bear  towards  each 
other.  If  it  were  more  diligently  used  in  examining 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  same  valuable  results 
would  no  doubt  reward  the  enquirer  for  his  trouble. 
It  has  been  observed,  foi^  instance,  that  the  substructure 
of  Roman  buildings  in  this  country  is  universally  the 
same,  wherever  they  are.  The  foundation  of  the  city 
walls  of  London,  and  those  of  several  Stationary  Camps 
or  Fortresses,  such  as  Richborough,  Btc,  shew  that  the 
fint  operation  was  to  dig  a  trench  the  intended  width 
of  the  wall,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep ;  this 
was  filled  with  dry  sand,  or  gravel,  or  loose  stones;  the 
fint  eouise  of  stone  was  laid  on  this  mass  dry  also ;  but 
above^  the  work  wait  on  in  regular  courses  of  masonry  with 
mortar  as  usual.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  feet,  the 
ihioknesB  of  the  wall  was  diminished  two  or  three  inches 
by  a  course  being  bevelled  or  chamfered  thus 
and  then  carried  up  vertically.  The  earth  was  . 
taised  several  feet  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  on 
the  inside,  higher  than  the  external  level,  as 
.Vegotius  describes.  And  as  the  Romans  never  departed 
from  fixed  principles  of  construction  in  their  buildings^ 
they  as  scrupulously  adhered  to  them  in  the  formation 
of  their  Roads.  An  attention  to  these  simple  facts  may 
do  much  towards  ascertaining  the  precise  age  to  which 
buildings  belong  where  Roman  tile  are  used. 

Having  mentioned  this  much  about  the  nature  of 
Roman  foundations,  I  will  briefly  describe  those  that 
are  Norman,  as  observable  in  the  very  interesting  Church 
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of  Barrow  in  Shropshire.  Here  the  foundation  is  of 
three  stages  or  steps,  one  receding  about  six  inches 
behind  the  other,  thus  |  from  the  upper- 
most of  which  the  wall         .- rises      vertically. 

An  examination  of  the  _L early  English  por- 
tion of  Cooknoe  Church  in  Northamptonshire  has  also 
shewn  me  that  the  foundations  of  that  age  were  made 
with  rough,  unhewn  materials,  set  together  in  dry  work, 
for  a  height  of  five  feet,  when,  from  the  top  of  an  earth 
table  of  hewn  stone  that  was  slightly  bevelled  inwards, 
the  walls  rose  vertically  like  the  others. 

After  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  volume  was 
printed,  some  Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  Wild 
Moors  near  Kynnersley,  the  estate  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland,  by  whose  kindness  the 
knowledge  of  their  discovery  was  communicated  to  me, 
but  too  late  to  find  an  insertion  in  its  appropriate  place ; 
I  therefore  allude  to  it  here.  Should  any  thing  of  a 
Roman  character  be  discovered  hereafter  in  the  same 
locality,  it  may  tend  to  shew  that  the  circumvallation 
of  Wall  has  connexion  with  an  earlier  period  than  that 
to  which  I  have  already  assigned  it.  The  coins  in 
question  belong  to  the  lower  empire,  and  are  of  that 
kind  so  commonly  found  in  Great  Britain.  They  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  Constantino.  Some  of  them  have 
on  the  reverse  two  soldiers  with  standards,  and  the  su- 
perscription of  ''Gloria  Exercitvs.^^  Others  belonging 
to  the  same  reign,  have  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Victory  with  a  shield  and  standard;  on  the  exergue 
T.  R.  s. :  and  a  third  kind  bear  on  the  reverse  a  wolf 
and  representation  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
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In  the  tame  maoiier  the  •  existence  of  Okay  Ditoh 
and  St  ApBC>RO0aiiB9  Dycbk  became  known  to  me,  after 
that  diviBioil  of  the  folnme  waa  printed,  in  which  an 
aoeonnt  of  them  woold  most  properly  have  appeared. 
The  formef ,  like  the  rest  that  I  have  examined,  aeems 
meet  likdjr  to  haye  been  a  boundary  line.  It  begins  at 
Rebellion  Knoll  near  Bradwell  in  Westmoreland,  and  is 
eot  through  by  die  Roman  road  that  goes  from  Lan- 
easter  through  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Brough,  a  little  be- 
fore it  reaehee  ihe  latter  ^laoe.  Its  course  is  north 
wasty  and  it  is  only  distinguishable  from  the  foot  of 
IfieUow  Hill  near  Edentree  to  Rebellion  Knoll,  a  dis- 
tance of  something  more  than  half  a  mile.  There  are 
no  decided  remains  of  a  Fosse,  though  appearances  of 
one  are  perceptible  on  the  north  side. 

The  vieinity  of  Brough  abounds  with  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation,  and  well  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion, both  for  the  camp  in  its  vicinity,  on  Mam  Tor, 
the  valktion  round  Castleton  and  that  at  Brough  itself, 
as  weU  as  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  a  branch 
or  the  Watling  Street  that  leads  over  Stainmoor  Forest 
by  Maiden  Castle,  from  Bowes  to  Brou^  and  thence 
to.  Broogfaam  Castle;  Dootoa's  Gatb  also  seems  to  be 
%  Roman  Road,  which  goes  deviously  over  Olossop  Moor, 
b^gpmmig  near  Hnrst  Mill,  where  it  leaves  a  CoU 
Harboor  m  mile  to  the  south  west,  and  another  Cold 
Harbonr  two  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
runs  for  ten  or  twdve  miles  to  Brough.  Batsam  Oatb 
likewise,  which  traverses  Tidswell  Moor  to  Brough, 
appears  to  be  a  Roman  thorouj^are. 

But  lest  any  evidence  should  be  wanting  to  riiew  that 
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Dykes  were  intended  for  division  and  not  for  defensive 
lines,  the  fact  of  St  Adboroughes  Djrche  forming  the 
boundary  of  Worcestershire  and  Oloucestershire,  is  ex- 
pressly to  the  point.  St  Adborough  or  Edburga  was  the 
Tutehuy  Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Pershore,  and  in  a  decree 
relating  to  Broadway  in  Worcestershire,  temp.  Henry  VI. 
we  find  this  Dyke  alluded  to  as  an  ancient  boundary  in 
these  words.  ^'  Et  jacent  super  Cotteswold,  ex  parte 
occidental!  onjusdam  antiqui  fossi,  sive  fossati,  vocati 
SxYirr  Adbobouohbs  Dtchb,  alias  Mbbb  dtchs.^^  The 
passage  is  repeated  in  the  same  decree,  and  suffici^itly 
indicates  by  the  alias  of  Mereiyehe  (see  p.  221.  foUowmg) 
that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  boundary  ditch.  The 
Dyke  itself  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  Middle  Hill  on  Seven 
Wells  farm,  it  is  much  depressed,  and  partially  hidden 
by  a  wall  being  built  nearly  all  along  its  crest.  The 
length  Taries  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  I  am  in* 
debted  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  for  making  me  aware 
of  its  existence,  and  pointing  out  the  exact  course  it 
takes. 

With  the  Anglo  Saxon  Pebiod  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  terminates.  Whether  my  researches  will  here* 
after  be  carried  lower  than  the  Domesday  Survey  is  at 
present  uncertain.  What  has  been  attempted  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  History  of  Shropshire  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Ample  materials  have  been  collected 
by  Mr  Lloyd,  which  are  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon 
for  a  Manorial  History  of  the  County,  and  these,  if 
they  were  published  by  themselves,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  national  typography. 

The  Olossakial  part  of  the  volume  was  the  root  from 
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which  the  rest  of  it  sprung.  In  arranging  this  portion 
for  the  press,  I  laboured  under  difficulties  that  have 
probably  been  experienced  by  others  who  have  under- 
taken a  similar  work.  It  was  doubtful  what  words  ought 
to  be  excluded,  and  what  ought  to  be  admitted.  Some 
were  current  am<Hig  us  that  were  used  with  the  same 
application  in  other  counties;  and  hence  the  objection 
inunediately  occurred  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  in- 
sertion. Where  the  same  word  had  different  meanings 
under  the  same  sound,  this  argument  did  not  apply,  but 
^en  a  word  for  instance  was  used  by  us  in  a  sense  like 
to  that  vMch  it  possessed  among  the  Brigantes  and  Iceni, 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  rest.  I  thought,  however,  that  if  Salopians 
had  not  as  much  right  to  call  it  theirs,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Cravai  or  Norfolk,  that  at  all  events,  one  use  of  a 
Provincial  Glossary  was  to  shew  to  what  distance  words 
had  been  carried  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  under 
what  modifications  they  still  existed.  For  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  these  etymological  affinities  are  some* 
thing  like  Erratic  Blocks  in  geology,  they  serve  to  shew 
how  far  the  tide  of  northern  languages  has  flowed. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dialect 
of  Shropshire,  that  it  should  have  borrowed  scarcely  any 
words  directly  from  the  contiguous  territory  of  Wales, 
and  I  think  this  fact  may  serve  to  prove  that  the 
EnglJHh  language  as  spoken  by  Salopians  in  an  agricul- 
tural district  is  marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  purity. 
Wales  jBoems  to  have  presented  an  insurmountable  bai^ 
rier.  Totally  dissimilar  in  all  its  form  of  speech,  and 
in  its  terminations,   the  Welsh  has  never  incorporated 
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itself  in  the  least  degree  with  our  provinctalifflEyi.  Even 
an  that  part  of  the  oounty  round  OsweBtry,  where  an 
interoourse  with  the  Principality  is  greatest,  and  there 
IB  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  to  ont  off  the  admix- 
ture of  the  two  langnagefl,  they  hare  in  no  way  merged 
into  or  corrupted  each  other.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
Gambro-Britifih  patois,  or  an  An^o- Welsh  idiom  ob- 
servable. The  English  here  is  quite  as  free  from 
Welsh  expressions  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  however  very  perceptible  a  Welsh  ac^ 
cent,  and  this  strongly  characterises  the  speech  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  touches  on 
Montgomeryshire,  Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the  natives  of  Wales 
than  of  those  whose  progenitors  have  been  fixed  in 
Shropshire.  This  accent  is  perceptible  from  Chirk  and 
Ellesmere  in  the  north,  to  Mehrerly  and  Montford 
Bridge.  The  Severn  probably  checked  its  further  dif- 
fiision. 

The  English  spoken  in  the  great  valley,  as  it  may  be 
ealled,  that  extends  from  Shrewsbury  to  Clun,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lyth  Hill,  Ponsert  HiU,  and  the  Stiper^ 
stones,  and  on  the  west  by  Montgomeryshire,  is  marked 
by  a  sharpness  of  pronunciation  so  very  decided,  that 
a  second  dialect,  or  Bishop^s  Castle  dialect,  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  assigned  to  this  district. 

The  high  recitative  with  which  the  natives  of  the 
Church  Stretton  valley  terminate  their  sentences,  fixes 
a  third  dialect  in  that  division  of  Shropshire,  which 
commencing  also  at  Shrewsbury,  and  terminating  at 
Ludlow,   is  bounded  by  the  before-mentioned   hills  on 
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the  west,   and   Gondover,  the   Lawley,    Gaer  Candoo, 
and  Norton  Gamp  on  the  east, 

;  A  fourth  difference  ia  obBervable  in  Corre  Dale :  com- 
menoing  at  Wenlock,  and  gradually  merging  into  the  last 
before  it  reaches  Ludlow.  The  three  Glee  Hills  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  extensive  limestone  range  of  Wenlock 
Edge,  form  its  boundaries.  The  early  words  used  in 
this  department,  and  the  distinct  enunciation  of  all  their 
vowels,  so  that  each  letter  has  its  proper  sound,  lead  me 
to  consider  this  as  the  Attic  of  the  Shropshire  dialect. 

In  the  valley  firom  Ludlow  to  Bridgenorth,  bounded 
by  the  Glee  Burfs  to  the  north,  and  the  Titterstone  to 
the  south,  a  thick  and  drawling  method  of  speaking 
prevails,  and  continues  until  it  finaQy  degenerates  into 
the  suppressed  articulation  that  is  apparent  in  Wor- 
cestershire. 

A  sixth  dialect  exists,  quite  disflimilar  to  all  of  the 
foregoing,  which  belongs  to  the  mining  district  round 
Broseley  and  Wellington.  This  is  very  copious  and 
variable;  each  parish  nearly  has  its  peculiar  intonation; 
the  cadences  of  Madeley  Wood  differ  firom  those  at 
Jackfield,  and  the  notes  of  a  Dawley  GoUier  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  a  forgeman  at  Lilleshall. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
not  any  words  introduced  in  the  present  Glossary,  which 
the  Author  has  not  heard  used  in  the  senses  in  which 
they  are  explained. 

In  justice  to  his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  whilst  the  volume  has  been  in  the 
Press,  he  cannot  finally  dismiss  it,  without  cordially  thank- 
ing his  friends  Lieutenant  Golonel  Golby,  of  the  Ord- 
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nance  Map  Office^  Sir  Samuel  Mbtbiok,  of  Ooodrioh 
Court,  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  Sol  Thomab  Phillippb,  Babt., 
and  Sib  Henbt  Dbtdbn,  Babt.,  for  their  prompt  and 
kind  aflsistance  whenever  he  required  it. 
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or  Barf,  as  the  lower  orders  call  it,  originated.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  acquired  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  wall  of  stones  which  surrounds  its  summit;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Clee  Bwrf  takes  its  title,  from  the 
C.  Brit.  Bttarth^  an  enclosure  ^  Bar^  in  C.  Brit.  Ir.  Com. 
and  Gael,  signifies  a  summit,  or  the  top,  but  the  former 
derivation  seems  the  better,  as  applying  more  closely  to 
the  extraordinary  remains  which  are  found  upon  this 
eminence.  On  the  same  principle  the  remains  on  Stape- 
ley  Hilly  hereafter  mentioned,  are  called  Mitchell^s  Fold. 
They  are  of  such  remote  antiquity,  so  extensive,  and 
possessing  such  a  high  degree  of  interest,  that  it  is 
surprising  they  should  hitherto  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  topographer  and  antiquarian. 

The  summit  of  Abdon  Burp  is  encircled  by  a  Vallum 
of  M  stone,  as  Basalt  is  termed  by  the  Salopians,  from 
the  C.  Brit.  Gael.  Arm.  My  niger*,  which  encloses  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres.  This  Vallum  is  sixty-five  feet 
wide  at  its  base  on  the  South  East  side,  and  is  beyond 
aQ  dispute  an  artificial  construction,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  stone  visible  larger  than  a  tnan  would  be  able  to 
Kft.     Across  its  crest  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve 

with  the  nature  of  the  intervening  oonntiy^  that  this  is  the  most 
likely  quarter  to  find  it  For  lihe  Welsh  mountains  to  the  kft  would 
render  it  impoasihle  for  any  one  to  see  it  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The 
Glouoestershire  Hills  would  impede  a  view  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
But  no  land  of  any  oonnderahle  eminence  obstructs  the^  view  on 
the  Cheshire  side.  And  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
old  man  who  had  assisted  the  engineers  employed  to  make  the  sur- 
vey, it  was  in  this  quarter  that  the  sea  was  observed.  He  described 
to  us  that  in  the  direction  of  Liverpool,  he  saw  the  ships  sailing  back- 
wards and  forwards  very  distinctly. 

'  There  are  two  fortresses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  one  near 
Basdiurdi,  the  other  just  on  the  outside  of  Shropshire  near  Mere  call- 
ed the  Bebth,  haply  in  fusion  to  their  being  enclosed.  An  end* 
nence  two  miles  South  of  Stourpori  is  called  the  Burf.  Burva/ 
Bank,  a  large  encampment  dose  to  KniSy  co.  Radn.  Bikth  Hill, 
east  of  Gadbury  Bahks  in  Gloucestershire. 

*  The  derivation  of  ibis  word  may  be  considered  sound  although 
Mr  Murchison  tells  me  that  du  stone  is  not  invariably  blacky  as  a 
fohite  basalt  exists  near  Cleobury  Mortimer  We  call  it  d&  stone  all 
over  this  range  of  Shropshire  because  it  is  a  Mms^  stone. 


feet  high  above  the  interior  level  of  the  hill.  In  Bome 
parts  externally  it  falls  ae  much  as  fifty  feet,  and  ex- 
oepting  where  a  modem  entrance  has  been  made,  and 
made  too,  with  considerable  trouble,  it  is  even  now  a 
barrier  arduous  to  surmount.  The  enclosed  area  is  of 
an  oval  form,  measuring  from  North  to  South  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  and  at  the  widest 
point  from  East  to  West  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
A  modem  wall  has  been  built  along  part  of  the  North 
East  side,  as  a  boundary  of  property,  and  a  few  pits  have 
been  sunk  at  different  times  within  the  great  enclosure 
for  the  sake  of  getting  coal. 

At  the  North  West  point  a  Carnedd  rises  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  hill,  standing  upon  a  base  that  is 
sixty  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  an  appearance  of  a 
Cabnbdd  on  the  East  side  where  a  road  terminates  that 
crosses  the  enclosure.  But  as  the  Vallum  was  here  at 
least  the  thickness  of  sixty  feet  at  its  base,  probably  the 
stones  have  been  removed  for  the  purposes  of  making  the 
present  road,  and  whether  it  was  originally  a  Carnedd  or 
not,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  appearance  is 
evidently  unnatural,  but  from  what  causes  we  can  only 
say  from  conjecture :  there  are  marks  of  another  Carnedd 
below  the  Vallum  on  the  same  side.  The  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  South  end  of  Abdon  Burf  is  covered  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  generally  of  a  small  size  near  the  road, 
with  one  exception  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  but 
as  we  get  nearer  to  the  Southern  edge  of  the  Vallum  they 
are  more  ponderous,  and  lie  scattered  in  greater  disorder 
and  confusion.  These  things  cannot  be  accounted  for  satis- 
fSftctorily  by  Geologists,  although  the  same  marks  are 
visible  upon  the  two  other  Clee  Hills;  it  is  manifest 
that  all  these  enclosures  are  artificial,  and  that  however 
much  volcanic  agency  was  exerted  at  a  remote  time,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Vallum   around   each,   nor  with  the  Cibcles  which  are 


contamed  in  their  area.  Perhaps,  it  ia  needless  to  say 
thus  much,  but  the  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  be- 
lief that  some  people  knowing  the  geological  features  of 
the  hills,  without  having  seen  the  remarkable  monuments 
existing  upon  their  surface^  would  refer  them  at  once  to 
natural  causes,  and  would  conclude  that  the  art  and  labor 
of  man  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  collocation. 

The  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  ancient  Britons  states  that  their  worship  was 
^*  DRumicAL.'^^  Every  thing  we  positively  know  about 
their  eeremonies  is  derived  from  Csesar\  and  from  his 
description  we  gather  that  the  art  and  learning  of  the 
Druids  all  the  world  over  had  its  origin  in  this  country. 
In  his  time  those  who  wished  to  attain  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Druidical  discipline,  and  learning  in  general,  tra- 
velled hither  to  acquire  it.  The  Druids  expounded  reli- 
gion, and  ordered  all  the  ceremonies  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sacrifices.  They  were  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth;  they  decided  all  controversies  and  disputes. 
They  punished  the  guilty;  rewarded  the  virtuous,  and 
excommunicated  from  a  share  in  the  rites  of  religion,  even 
princes,  or  nobles  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  It  is  said 
that  they  learned  many  verses,  and  continued  their  studies 
for  twenty  years.  As  their  chief  doctrine,  they  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  instructed  youth  io 
the  motions  of  the  stars  and  heavenly  bodies,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  gods.  In  speaking  of  Gaul, 
Caesar  further  says,  that  they  assembled  at  a  particular 
spot  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  sat  there  in 
a  sacred  plaeej  and  all  people  who  had  suits  or  contro- 
versies resorted  thither  to  have  them  decided.  Such  is 
the  account  which  CsBsar  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
Druids.  We  learn  from  it  that  they  were  idolaters; 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  objects 

'  De  BeUo  Galileo,  tib.  vi.  c  ia-2d. 


of  worship,  were  identieal  with  those  of  the  followers  of 
Baal.  Like  them  they  were  addicted  to  the  study  of 
the  heavens,  and  in  the  same  way  they  offered  up  human 
victims  to  £aa/,  Bely  BduSy  Bdinus^  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain  they  erected 
several  altars  to  Baal^  which  have  at  different  times  been 
discovered.  The  connexion  of  Druidism  with  the  name 
of  Bcuil  is  well  known  in  the  lines  of  Ausonius,  himself 

a  Druid,  who  writes 

Tu  Baiocaads  Stupe  Druidmn  aatus 

Si  fama  non  ullit  fidem 
Bdeni  saciatom  duds  e  templo  genus. 

Druidism  and  idolatry  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  summary. 

Hu  in  Welsh  is  an  epithet  which  is  applied  to  the 
deity  firom  its  power  of  pervading  all  things^.  Thus 
Hd  Oadam  is  the  same  as  ApoUo^  the  Sun^  or  Bacd. 
In  the  sacred  writings  He  or  the  Hebrew  article  Hua, 
as  Lowth  says  on  Jerem.  xiv.  22.  is  often  equivalent 
to  the  true  and  eternal  God*;  the  to  Avto  of  Plato' 
when  he  speaks  of  the  first  being,  the  Self-existent 
Being:  the  airo^  of  the  Septuagint.  In  mythology 
Hd  and  Baal  are  one  and  the  same.  They  are  identi- 
cal with  Osnus,  or  the  governor  of  the  ea^rth^.  Osiris 
was  a  symbol  of  the  sim^.  Csesar  says  the  Gauls 
worshipped  Apollo.  The  Gauls  were  followers  of  the 
Druidic  rites  according  to  the  same  author.  Upon  some 
of  the  coins  of  Cunobelin,  Apollo,  or  Belus  is  represented 
playing  a  lyre.  According  to  Hesychius  the  Cretans 
called  Apollo  the  Sun^  or  'A/3eXio9-  Hence  Ausonius  in 
his  address  to  Phasbicius  one  of  the  teachers  at  Bour- 
deaux  says 

Non  leticebo,  senem 
Nomina  PtoMctum: 

1  Davies  Celt  Researches^  p.  164.  Owen's  Welsh  Diet  under  fTu* 

s  ParkhoTBt's  Heb.  Lex.  p.  155^  6. 

*  Higgins  Celt  Dmids,  p.  180. 

^  Histoire  du  Ciel>  t  i.  p.  174.  lb.  p.  67. 

^  Pafiendorf  Religio  Gentium  Arcana,  p.  21. 
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^ui  Beleni  flediiaus 

fil  opis  inde  tulit 
Sed  tamen,  ut  pladtam^ 
Stirpe  satus  Dnndum 
Gentis  ArmoiicsB 
Burdigale  Cathedram 
Nati  opera  obtinnit. 

Commemor.  Prof.  BurdigaL  X. 

Heuogabalus,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  fotuid  in 
inscriptioDBy  Alaoabalus  was  a  deity  recognised  as  the 
Sun.  Soli  Alaoabalo  Juuus  Balbillus  Aquila,  as  an 
ancient  monument  preserves  the  name^  In  Hebrew  this 
u  Ahffol  Baal^  or  Dem  Botundus^  the  Orbicular  God, 
for  Ahgcl^  means  round.  (Hence  the  A.  Saxon  uweogui^ 
and  Bweoi^  a  wheei^  natL,  &c.')  And  what  does  Herodian 
say!  that  his  image  was  a  stone  of  immense  magnitude, 
with  a  circular  base,  terminating  in  a  cone.  Surely  these 
things  sufficiently  prove  the  intimate  connexion  of  Druid- 
ism  with  the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  and  will  serve 
to  explain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Circles  where  we 
find  vestiges  of  a  nature  that  can  be  referred  to  a  period 
before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Oreat  Britain. 

In  the  remains  upon  Abdon  Burf  numerous  indica- 
tions are  discernible  of  the  foregoing  nature.  And  first 
of  all  let  us  examine  the  situation. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Druids  to  choose  for  their 
places  of  worship,  woods,  which  stood  upon  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  mountains,  as  more  becoming  the  dignity  and  sublime 
offices  of  their  devotions,  and  being  nearer  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  the  habitation  of  their  Gods.  Thns  we  find 
that  the  devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Balaam  among  the 
Moabites,  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of 
the  ancient  Gentfles  in  general,  were  performed  in  Hiffh 
Places.  In  Scripture  the  High  Places  are  perpetually 
mentioned  as  devotional,  at  least  when  they  are  not  so 

>  Selden  de  Dis  Syrik,  p.  146.  149. 

'  ParkhuTBt^  Heb.  Lex.  p.  513, 514.  No  fewer  than  nine  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  fielatucader  have  been  found  in  Britain.  ArdueoL 
y.  X.  p.  118.  Belatucader  has  been  generoUy  thought  identical  with 
Mars.    (See  Baxter's  Gloss,  snh  voce.) 


in  consequeiice  of  the  true  God  being  worshipped  there, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  spots  ohosen  for  the  observance  of 
proiane  and  idolatrous  praetioes.  In  the  former  instance 
we  read  of  Abram  building  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
mountain^  east  of  BetheP:  of  Moses  commanding  the 
people  to  set  up  stones  on  Motmt  Ebal,  when  they  had 
paused  over  Jordan' :  of  God  appearing  to  Solomon  when 
he  sacrificed  at  Gibeon^ :  nay  even  of  Christ  himself  aa- 
eoiding  a- mountain  to  pray^:  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Proseucha^  like  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament \xnAsr  the  designation  of  a  High  Place.  For 
these  High  Places  are  not  always  condemned,  but  then 
only,  when  they  were  made  use  of  for  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, or  in  a  perverse  way,  by  erecting  altars  on  them, 
in  opposition  to  that  whidi  was  in  the  place  which  God 
had  chosen.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  that  v^as 
a  Proseucha  in  which  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar  under  an 
oak  in  Sechem^.  Again,  High  Places  were  the  scene 
of  gross  superstition  aioid  idolatry,  as  we  gather  from  the 
heavy  denunciations  uttered  against  the  wandering  Israel<* 
itea  if  they  frequented  them.  They  were  commanded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  kind :  ^^  Ye  shall  utterly 
destroy  aJQ  the  flaees  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall 
possess  served  their  GxmIs,  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hilb,  and  under  every  green  tree :  ye  shall  over- 
throw  their  altars,  and  break  their  piUan^  and  bum  their 
grows  with  fire*.''  When  Solomon  built  an  High  Place 
for  Ghemosh,  who  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  Saturn, 
^he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;''  and  we  find  it 
enjoined  upon  the  faithful  after  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  not  to  ^^  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 

'  Genesis  xiL  8.        '  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  *      *  1  Kings  ill.  4. 

*  Luke  vL  12.  »  Josh.  xxiv.  26.        «  Deut  xiL  23. 

*  Higgiiis  in  qaotiog  this  dupter  oopiet  BoilaM  in  inferring  that  the  name  of 
OOgal  WM  aerlred  ftom  the  Hebraw  gl  a  roundiih  heap  of  stone^  and  that  the  tvnive 
ttaom  here  mentioned  were  diq»oted  in  a  dicuJar  ftHrm.  (See  Ceuie  Dnuda,  p.  833.  4.> 
Haiee^  mn  he»  eome>  the  compound  Xil  in  the  names  of  the  parishes  of  KiUare,  KUr 
kamg^  KUpatrUk/  in  atanost  all  of  thoae  places  bei^nning  with  KU  are  traditions  re- 
lating to  the  Dniidi.  (See  ParUrant,  Hdhrew  Lexioon,  p.  lOft.  edit  1811.  Boiiase  AntiiL 
of  CorawaU,  p.  UOw) 
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mouniaiiifl,  nor  to  bum  incense  upon  the  hills,  under 
oah  and  poplars  and  elms^^  Such  passages  as  these 
sufficiently  indicate  the  prevalence  and  antiquity  of  erect- 
ing gtonea,  and  pillars,  and  attars  on  high  places. 

The  next  feature  in  the  renuuns  upon  Abdon  Burf, 
which  favors  the  opinion  of  their  being  devoted  to  Ido- 
latrous or  Druidical  purposes,  is  the  extensive  Basaltic 
Vallum  surraundinff  its  summit. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Druids  to  enclose  their  sa- 
cred places,  sometimes  with  a  fence  of  pallisades,  and 
sometimes  with  a  mound  of  earth,  or  stones  to  keep  off 
the  profane,  and  to  prevent  all  irreverent  intrusicm  upon 
their  mysteries.  Hermoldus  in  his  Chronicon  de  Rebus 
Slavise,  says  that  the  Sdavonians  prevented  all  access  to 
their  groves  and  fountains,  which  they  considered  would 
become  desecrated  by  the  entrance  of  Christians:  that 
they  worshipped  oaks  which  they  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
wicker  work^  Tacitus  in  the  Germania  relates  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  Germans  to  consider  their 
woods  and  groves  as  sacred ;  that  those  spots  were  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses,  and  the  holy  recess  took  the  name 
of  the  divinity  who  filled  the  place,  which  sanctuary  wa^ 
never  permitted  to  be  seen  but  with  reverence  and  a,we\ 
Agreeable  to  this  was  the  practice  of  the  earlier  inhabit' 
ants  of  Britain,  who,  according  to  the  same  historian,  used 
similar  customs  with  the  Germans^.     They  both  worship^ 

*  Hosea  iv.  13. 

'  Hermoldi  et  Amoldi  Chronica  SSavonun^  in  quibns  res  Slavin, 
fere  a  tempore  Carol!  Magni^  usque  ad  Ottonem  iv.  seu  ad  annum 
Chrigti  1219  exponuntur.  Lubecs.  1669^  4to.  As  quoted  by  Borlase 
from  the  Variorum  notes  to  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Genu. 

*  Luoos  et  nemoia  conseciant,  ]>eorumque  nominibuB  appellant 
secretum  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  yident.   Geimania,  c.  ix. 

*  AngH  et  Varini  et  Eudoees  et  Suardones^  et  Nuithones  flumi- 
nibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur ;  nee  quicquam  notabili  in  singulis^  nisi 
quod  in  commune  Hertham^  id  est^  Terram  matiem,  oolunt,  eamque 
intervenire  rebus  hominum^  invehi  populis,  arbitrantur.  Est  in 
insula  Oceani  Castum  nemus,  dicatumque  in  eo  yehiculum,  veste 
contectum :  attingere,  uni  sacerdote  conoessum.    lb.  c.  xl. 
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ped  the  Goddess  Hertha.     A  sacred  grove  on  the  island 
of  Rugen  was  dedicated  to  her.     There  stood  her  sacred 
chariot  covered  with  a  vestment,  which  was  only  allowed 
to  be  touched  by  the  priest;  and  when  the  ceremony 
of  her  worship  was  over,  the  chariot  with  the  sacred 
mantle,  and  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddess  her- 
self, were  pnrified  in  a  sacred  lake.      In  this  act  of 
ablution  certain  slaves  officiated,  and  instantly  perished 
in  the  water.     Hence  the  terrors  of  superstition  became 
more  widely  diffused;    a  religious  horror  seized  every 
mind,  and  all  were  content  to  venerate  the  awfiil  mys*- 
tery,  which  no  man  could  see  and  live^     Similar  en- 
closures are  observable  upon  Craig  y  dinas  and  OattM 
Diti€U    Cortin    in    MerwneHuhire^ ;     upon    Pen    Maen 
Mawr* ;    at  Kam  Bre^  in  OormoM;    at  the  Arbehws 
in   Derbyshire^  and    also   at    Trer   Drytt  in   Anglesea. 
Rowlands  states  that  Trer  Dryw  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  agger  of  earth  and  stones,  evidently  brought 
from  other  places,  there  not  being  any  indication    of 
their  being  taken  from  the  spot.     It  has  only  a  single 
entrance,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand 
consistory  of  the  Druidical  administration^.     The  fences 
at    Kam  Bre^    clearly  show  that  the  work  waa    not 
origmally  designed  for  militaiy  purposes,   because  they 
are  low;    they  must  therefore  have  been  intended  to 
separate  the  sacred  groves  from  violation,  to  prohibit 
not  only  cattle,  but  strangers,  and  all  persons  profane, 
on  all  other  but  holy  days,  and  on  holy  purposes,  from 
entering  the  consecrated  ground.     There  is  also  a  mound 
of  the  same  kind  round  the  stone  circles  at  Abwry.     The 
like    caution  was   observed,    though    for   much    better 

'  Servi  miniBtrant;  qnos  statim  idem  lacufl  haarit.  Aicanus  hmc 
tenor  sanctaque  ignoiaatia^  qtiid  sit  illud^  quod  tantam  peritnri 
vident.    lb. 

*  Pennant's  Wales^  y.  iL  p.  121. 

'  AichflBol.  y.  iii.  p.  350.  «  lb.  y.  vii.  p.  131. 

^  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  92. 

*  Borlaae^  Antiq.  of  Gomwalt  p*  117. 
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reaflons,  at  Mount  Sinai.  ^^  Thou  shalt  Bet  bounds  unto 
the  people  round  about,  flaying,  Take  heed  unto  youi> 
selyes,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the 
border  of  it ;  whoBoever  toucheth  the  mount  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  Set  bounds  unto  the  mount  and 
sanotiiy  it^**^  Lucan,  in  the  following  lines,  testifies  to 
the  i^verential  and  devout  manner  with  which  the  Druids 
regarded  their  places  of  worship.  They  kept  their  woods 
inviolate, 

Lueus  erat  longo  nunquam  violatus  ab  ibvo. 
And  having  glanced  at  the  horrid  rites  which  were  cele- 
brated in  those  silent  and  gloomy  recesses  where  the  light 
of  heaven  could  with  difficulty  penetrate,  he  finishes  his 
fine  description  by  saying, 

Non  31um  cnlta  popnli  piopiore  frequeniant^ 
Sed  oeflsere  deis.  PhanaL  iiL  400. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  stream  of  all  authorities,,  to 
which  we  can  refer  concerning  this  people,  runs  clearly  in 
stating  that  their  rites  were  performed  with  mysterious 
solemnity.  It  is  in  exact  conformity  with  their  customs, 
and  with  vestiges  of  hiU  worship  still  remaining  in  part, 
that  the  Hiffh  Place  on  Abdon  Burf  should  be  screened 
frcxn  observation  and  access  by  a  mound  of  stone,  which 
would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  enclose  and  protect 
their  sacred  temples  and  seats  of  judgement. 

The  next  characteristic  feature  of  Abdon  Burf  having 
been  the  sdte  of  Druidic  worship  is  the  internal  ofpeair- 
once  of  its  endasure. 

UpiMi  entering  it  we  immediately  observe  several  Cm- 
CLBS  of  stones:  some  of  these  stand  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  present  surface.  They  are  of  three  kinds,  are 
ranged  from  North  to  South  in  eight  parallel  rows, 
and  are  found  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  perfect 
tion.  The  Cibcles  most  frequent  are  those  composed  of 
single  stones.     Of  this  kind  there  are  still  discernible 

*  Exod.zix.12. 
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about  twenty,  which  again  may  be,  secondly,  subdivi- 
ded into  single  stone  circles  having  concentric  ones  of 
the  same  kind,  and  sometimes  having  more  than  one 
eoncentric  circle.  None  of  these  stones  lie  more  than 
a  foot  below  the  present  surface,  neither  are  ^ey  gene- 
rally fixed  and  imbedded  very  firmly  in  the  so3,  for 
a  sU^t  blow  with  our  workmen'^s  mattocks  stirred  th^n, 
and  we  turned  them  over  by  an  easy  degree  of  leverage. 
The  third  class  of  circles  are  composed  of  stones  thrown 
together  in  double  ridges.  Of  this  kind  were  nearly  one 
half  of  the  number.  Yet  here  again  was  observable  a 
difference  in  another  respect,  as  they  wanted  the  con- 
centric circles  which  the  single  stone  circles  contained. 
The  average  width  of  the  whole  of  these  circles  is  30  feet. 
OecaBionally  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  row 
of  single  stones,  sometimes  they  touch,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  cut  each  other.  For  further  insight  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  plan  which  may 
serve  to  make  this  description  more  intelligible. 

These  vestiges  of  a  remote  age  greatly  resemble  the 
works  which  Borlase  describes  aa  existing  upon  Karn 
Brb  hill  in  the  parish  of  lUogan^  ComwaU^  with  this 
diflbrence,  however,  that  the  circles  upon  the  Busf,  are 
mnch  more  numerous,  and  there  is,  moreover,  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  those  were  at  no  time  so  extensive  as 
these  in  Shropshire.  The  remains  at  Kabn  Bbb  are  sur- 
rounded, as  these  are,  by  a  mound  of  stones,  and  as 
they  are  similar  to  the  instances  already  quoted  as  exist- 
ing in  MerioneAshire^  CarfkirwMhire,  Anglesea  and  Der- 
byshire^ no  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  original  in- 
tention of  each,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was 
precisely  the  same. 

There  are  Forty  Four  Circles  now  apparent'  on  the 

^  An  old  man  who  has  lived  close  to  the  Burf  all  his  life  in- 
fonned  me  that  these  circles  were  nothing  like  so  perfect  now  as 
he  recollected  tiiem  to  have  been. 
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North  side  of  the  road  which  traverses  Abdon  Burf. 
These  are  not  equally  entire;  but  the  radius  of  most 
of  them  is  discernible.  One  cannot  help  thinking  whilst 
viewing  such  conformity,  that  they  must  all  belong  to 
the  same  period.  Such  an  uniform  arrangement  is  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  we  know  from  other  examples 
yet  existing,  that  this  methodical  disposition  was  usual. 
Thus  in  the  hundred  of  Penrith^  OomwcM  there  are  four 
circles  which  have  an  equal  number  of  stones,  nineteen, 
in  each :  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  stone  mo- 
numents in  the  same  county,  Borlase  says  there  is  a 
surprising  similarity. 

When  we  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  object  of  these 
singular  monuments,  we  enter  upon  an  investigation  full 
of  difficulty.  There  is  in  truth  little  beyond  hypothesis 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  generally 
received  opinion  is  that  all  Circular  Monuments  were 
originally  intended  for  devotional  purposes.  The  circular 
form  was  best  adapted  of  any  for  the  bystanders  to  see 
and  hear,  and  if  need  were,  to  participate  in  parts  of  the 
sacrificial  rites.  This  figure  accords  best  with  the  magical 
practices  to  which  the  Druids  are  supposed  to  have  been 
addicted ;  and,  moreover,  as  there  was  always  a  SymM 
of  the  Deities  which  the  heathens  worshipped,  expressive 
in  some  degree  of  their  attributes,  such  a  symbol  would 
naturally  be  seen  in  their  temples.  Thus  that  of  Vesta 
was  the  earth ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  Hbbtha  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Druids, 
would  take  the  like  form,  the  two  Ooddesses  being  iden- 
tical.' A  Circle^  which  would  also  be  a  figure  of  the  Sun, 
being  a  symbol  extremely  simple,  would  also  more  easily 
represent  the  power  and  universal  influence  which  per- 
vades all  space.     So  among  the  Egyptians,  we  see  this 

'  Vestse  Heitha  Germanorum  eo  oonvenit^  <^uod  Terra  putatur 
ease  et  turritam  coronam  gerit.  Pufendorf,  ReHgio  Gentium  Arcana, 
p.  318. 
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figure,  or  a  serpent  continually  used^  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, though  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  must 
be  very  uncertain,  whether  Serpent-worship  constituted 
part  of  the  Druidical  ceremonial.  If,  however,  it  did, 
their  temples  would  assume  a  Serpentine,  or  Circular  form. 
Setting  aside  this,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  specu- 
lation more  fanciful  than  substantial,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  facts,  that  circular  mcmuments  are 
divisible  into  two  kinds.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
large  upright  stones,  which  are  several  feet  above  the 
surface.  Of  this  kind  are  the  monuments  at  Stone 
Henoe;  Aburt;  the  BowLWiuaHT;  the  Hublebs;  Stanton 
Brew;  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters;  MrroHBLL^s  Fold, 
&c.  There  is  every  reason  to  consider  this  kind  de- 
mHonal.  The  second,  which  is  usually  found  with  the 
first,  though  sometimes  distinct  from  it,  I  consider  to  be 
whMg  sepulchral. 

This  has  been  proved  on  several  occasions  in  Ireland 
when  these  circles  have  been  opened.  At  KiOimUhj 
near  Dunycmnon^  Ireland,  within  a  circle  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  were  found  Urns'.  Borlase  quotes 
Wright^s  Louthiana  which  gives  an  account  of  Urns 
being  found  in  the  interior  of  similar  circles  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  In  a  recent  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academjr"  is  an  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  stone  circles  and  cairns  situ- 
ated in  the  townland  of  Carrawmore,  in  the  parish  of 
I^Umacaweny  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sliffo.  They  are  of  the  class  popularly  called  Druidical 
temples,  and  have,  in  every  instance,  one  or  more  Crom- 
lechs or  Kistvaen  within  them.  In  some  instances  the 
circle  consists  of  a  single  range  of  stones,  in  others  of 
two  concentric  ranges,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  three 

'  HiBtoiie  du  Ciel  ou  Ton  recherche  Foiigine  de  I'idolatrie, 
t.ip»e3. 

I  Fhiloe.  Trans.  1713,  p.  254. 
ProoeedingB  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  18S8,  p.  140, 2. 
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stoneB  round  a  oonioal  barrow  which  is  minnounted  by 
a  single  long  upright  stone.  A  fourth  variety,  consists 
of  a  simple  circle  of  upright  stones,  having  two  oppo- 
site each  other  much  taller  than  the  rest.  A  fifth  va- 
riety, consists  of  a  (nrcle  of  not  more  tiion  t^  stones, 
plated  merely  on  the  surface,  sometimes  they  have  a 
small  avenue  of  approach  to  them  of  four  stones  on 
each  side.  A  isixth  variety,  is  a  large  circle  .chiefly 
formed  of  stones  placed  loosely  on  the  sur&oe,  every 
sixth  being  larger  and  let  deeper  into  the  ground,  whikt 
those  two  North  add  South  are  much  loftier  than  the 
rest.  A  seventh  variety,  is  triangidar,  with  a  high  stone 
at  each  comer,  and  another  in  the  oentre.  An  eighth 
variety^  is  square*  And  a  ninth,  triangular,  having  the 
three  sides  curving  inward,  but  without  any  upright 
stones  at  the  Angles.  These  monuments  are  met  with 
under  every  circumstance  favorable  to  sepulture.  They 
are  frequently  sufrounded  by  Valla  and  enclosures; 
and  are  seen  contiguous  to,  and  even  forming  part 
of.  Tumuli. 

Up<Mi  examining  the  Southern  end  of  Abdon  Burf 
the  surface  is  found  to  be  partially  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  Basalt,  which  would  be  a«cribable  to  natural 
causes,  did  we  not  observe  among  the  confusion,  traces 
of  three  or  four  circles  like  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  The  first  object  of  importance  that  meets 
the  eye,  is  a  huge  blodc  of  dfi  stone,  measuring  six  feet 
four  inches  long,  four  feet  six  indbes  across,  and  three 
feet  high.  From  its  great  size  the  men  who  '^  work  on 
the  bill^  call  it  the  Bur/  TruskUnff.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  word  is  derived  from  the  S.  Ooth.  dryp, 
or  tryg^  ingens,  gravis.  (Verel.  in  Indic.)  dnugr^  plus 
quam  potuit:  that  is,  a  mass  so  ponderous  that  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  it  could  be  moved.  In  any  other 
locality,  or  unaccompanied  by  the  appearances  already 
adverted  to,  it  would  not  be  considered  remarkable,  un- 
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leflB  it  were  for  itfl  magnitude.  But  findkig  it  here,  fancy 
iBiinediately  leadB  us  to  think  that  it  was  plaeed  in  its 
present  sitnatton  for  some  object  or  other.  The  most 
likely  use  for  it  was  the  top  stone  of  a  cromtech :  yet 
to  shew  how  perfectly  yalneless  are  mere  oonjeeturas,  I 
wffl  state  that  this  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  my 
own  operations.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  stone  in 
question,  I  felt  disposed  to  think  it  formed  part  of  a 
sromlech;  I  concrired  it  mi]g^t  be  such,  though  I  was 
not  so  wedded  to  my  imagination  as  to  pronounce  that 
it  actually  belonged  to  that  class.  The  labor  of  a  couple 
of  workmen  for  an  hour  or  two  last  autumn,  undeceired 
me,  and  have  left  us  still  to  seek  out  what  was  its 
reid  use,  if  it  ever  had  any.  For  having  undermined 
tilie  stone,  they  came  upon  such  a  fo«mdation  as  clearly 
shewed  that  it  could  at  no  time  have  been  supported 
by  upright  stones  at  its  angles,  as  such  sepulchral  monu- 
ments usually  are. 

The  whole  of  the  South  Western  side  of  the  hiH 
presents  marks  dP  disorder  and  destruction:  the  stones 
vAadi  are  much  larger  here,  than  at  the  other  end, 
seem  to  have  tumbled  down,  rather  than  to  lie  scat- 
tered by  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  while  there  is  a 
eertain  degree  of  order  visible  amid  the  conflision.  At 
the  extreme  point,  in  a  slight  hoUow,  an  unhewn  stone 
lies  prostrate  which  bears  ike  name  of  the  GiAin*^s  Shapt. 
It  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches 
square  at  tlie  base,  gradually  diminishing  to  one  foot 
eight  inches.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  end  of  the  hill  has  its  surface  much 
disturbed.  Two  or  three  Circlbs  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
but  besides  them,  every  thing  is  overthrown  and  disar- 
taliped.  Yet  amid  the  catastrophe,  it  is  not  I  think 
assuming  too  much,  if  we  express  our  conviction  that 
this  unhewn  stone,  or  Mcten  hir  was  formerly  placed  up- 
right,  and  that  it  served  an  intention  similar  to  the 
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one  at  Cwm  Buehan,  a  small  village  lying  betwixt  Bar- 
mouth and  Harlech,  close  by  the  road  side;  or  like  those 
seen  figured  by  Borlase^  and  Coxe',  as  existing  in  Cam- 
tffott^  and  Monmouthshire.  The  purpose  of  these  it  is 
imagined  was  devotional.  Jacob  at  Bethel,"  Joshua  at 
Oilgal;^  and  the  Israelites^  beyond  Jordan,  raised  one  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  as  a  testimony  that  they  had 
constituted  but  one  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side.  Rough  and  unformed  stones  were  considered 
more  pure,  and  fit  for  sacred  uses  than  those  which  were 
hewn.  Moses  directed  an  altar  to  be  raised  to  the 
Lord,  of  rouffh  stones ;  not  of  hewn  stones,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  polluted.  Stone  pillars  were  also  erected 
to  mark  the  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  honor*:  thus 
Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar 
that  was  in  Sechem^.  Adonijah  by  the  stone  of  Zohe- 
leth^.  Jehoash  was  ^'  crowned  king  standing  by  a  pil- 
lar, as  the  manner  was^':  and  Josiah  ''stood  by  a 
pSIar^  when  he  was  making  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God.  Again,  pillars  of  stone  were  set  up  as  memorials 
of  the  dead.  Jacob  erected  one  as  a  monument  upon 
the  grave  of  Rachael^^;  and  Absolom  in  his  life  time 
took  and  ireared  up  for  himself  a  pillar^  for  he  said,  I 
have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ;  and  it  is  called 
unto  this  day,  Absolom^s  Place  ^^ 

That  the  Monoltthes  which  now  remain  were  con- 
nected with  objects  partly  devotional,  and  partly  sepul- 
ehral  seems  the  most  probable  conjecture.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  classical  writers  tends  to  establish  such  an 

'Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  164.  'TotirmMonmoatluhire,y.iLp.32d. 

a  Genesis^  xxxi.  46.  *  Josh.  ir.  5—7.  ^  lb.  xxii.  10. 

"  Exod.  XX.  25.  Deut.  xxvii.  5.  Josh.  yiii.  31,  S2.  which  com- 
maud  was  not  given  by  Moses  to  Noah  as  Mr  Moore  in  hb  Histoxy  of 
Ireland  intimates,  p.  Ss,  but  to  the  children  of  IsraeL 

I  Josh.  xxiy.  26.  *h  Kings  L  9. 

'  II.  Kings  xL  14.    lb.  xxiiL  d.  ^^  Genesis,  xxxv.  20. 

''  11.  Sa^  xviiL  la 
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opinioii,  whilst  the  reBearohee  that  have  been  made  ia 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  upon  the  spots  where  they  stand, 
give  additional  weight  to  the  assumption. 


The  neighbouring  mountain  knovm  under  the  name 
of  the  dtt  IStttf  bears  most  evident  signs  of  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  Abdon  Burf, 
and  the  Titterstone.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  a 
Vallum  of  stones,  though  in  the  cases  of  the  TrrTERsroNE 
and  the  Clee  Burf,  the  mound  is  not  by  any  means  so 
high,  or  formidable,  nor  are  the  circles  so  numerous,  and 
distinct.  The  Vallum  runs  tolerably  clearly  round  the 
North  side  of  the  Clee  Burf,  though  it  is  much  de- 
pressed, and  there  may  still  be  discerned  two,  or  more 
circles  in  the  enclosure,  although  coal  pits  have  greatly 
defaced  its  original  character.  The  works  upon  these 
three  eminences  are  without  doubt  ascribable  to  the 
same  period,  and  I  believe  the  like  causes  gave  them 
existence.  They  must  be  considered  entirely  devotional 
and  MepulchrcU  in  their  object. 

It  is  probable  that  these  places,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  were  of  considerable  fame,  and  forming  as  they 
do,  the  highest,  and  the  first  elevations  that  occur  in 
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journeying  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
West,  they  marked  the  district  with  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity.  Such  vast  monuments  of  Hill  worship 
must  naturally  have  tended  to  invest  the  region  in  which 
they  are  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  religious  celebrity. 
And  if  there  be  any  value  in  Etymology,  as  a  subsi- 
diary proof,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Uiis  part  of  England  were  in  consequence  called  Cor- 
NAvii,  or  dwellers  in  the  Sacred  country^  from  the  Phoe- 
nician, cor  a  district,  and  naom  holy,  pronounced  Comat ; 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Priesthood,  the  holy  or 
consecrated  country.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  people 
who  occupied  the  North  and  West  of  Cornwall^  were 
called  Carnabii^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness*  Cor- 
NAvii,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  counties  being  the 
seat  of  Druidic  worship. 

*  And  these  hills  seem  formerly  to  have  traditionally  been  con- 
adered  sacred:  for  Leland  sa^s,  '^de  Hills  be  holy  in  Shropshire. 
Tende  River  dividethe  them  from  sume  part  of  Worcestershire^  but 
from  Shropshire  by  the  more  parte  of  the  Rape. 

No  great  plen^  of  wood  in  Cle  Hills,  yet  ther  is  sufficient 
Brushe  Wood.  Plenty  of  Cole  Yerth  Stone  nether  exceeding  good 
for  Lyme,  whereof  there  they  make  muche  and  serve  the  contre 
about.  Cle  Hills  cum  within  a  3  good  mylea  of  Ludlow.  The 
Village  of  Clebvri  standytiie  in  the  Roofes  by  Est  of  Qe  Hills  7 
myles  from  Lu<&ow  in  the  way  to  Beaudelev.  There  was  a  castle 
in  Cleberie  nig^e  the  churche  by  North.  The  Flote  is  yet  cawled 
Th^  Castell  Dike.    There  be  no  Market  Townes  in  Cle  Hills. 

The  Highest  Parte  of  Cle  Hills  is  cawlyd  Tyderstone.  In  it 
is  a  feyre  playne  grene,  and  a  fountayne  in  it.  There  is  another 
Hill  a  8  niileg  distant  from  it  caulyd  The  Browtie  Cle.  There  is 
a  Chace  for  Deare.  There  is  another  cawUyd  Caderton's  Clee, 
and  ther  be  many  Hethe  Cokks  and  a  Broket  caulyd  Mille  Brokcet 
min^the  in  it,  and  aftar  goithe  into  a  Broket  called  Rhe,  and 
RJhe  mto  Tende  by  neth  Tende  Bridge.  There  be  some  Bio  Shopps 
to  make  Yren  upon  ^e  Rioes  or  Bashes  of  Mylbroke,  oomyn^  out 
of  Caderton  Cle  or  Casset  Wood."  Leland's  Itinerary,  voL  viii.  foL 
89.  b. 

'  See  the  description  of  a  Druidic  temple  in  the  parish  of  Far, 
county  of  Caithness,  in  Appendix  to  the  nrat  volume  of  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Scotland  p^  847. 


artit  Cin«:»tone. 


wandering  over  this  mountaiu  in 
Autumn  of  1837  in  search  of  Dru- 
U  remains,  my  attention  wae  drawn 
be  remarkable  position  and  shape 
ne  of  the  nnmerous  large  stones 
ih  lie  coniusedly  scattered  on  the 
th  Western  ade  of  its  aurfaoe. 
Upon  looking  more  carefiilly  at   the  stone  in  question, 
suspicions  gradually  arose  that  one  of  so  singular  a  eon- 
figuration  must  belong  to  the  order  of  such  as  are  usu- 
ally known  imdcr  the  title  of  Rockeno  Stones,  and  im- 
pressed  with  the  idea,  1  almost  unoonsoiously  endeavoured 
to  shake  it.     Having,  however,  given  it  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  found  that  to  do  this,  would,  under  existing  cip- 
cumstances   be   imposmble,   for    several    bags  masses  of 
rook  had  by  time  become  so  closely  wedged  in  betwixt 
its  base,   and  the   surrounding  blocks,   that  until   they 
were  removed,  all  such  efforts  would  be  ineffectual.     In 
an  over  anxiety  to  start  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
this  elevated  spot,  1  had  mifortunately  left  behind,  the 
necessary  accompaniments  to  a  field  antiquary,  tape  and 
sketch  book,  so  that  I  was  prevMited  from  doing  any 
thing    more    than    merely    inserting    these    conjectures 
among  my  memoranda.     As  I  slowly  descended  from  the 
summit,  fancy  constantly  re^o^sented  to  me  the  plausi- 
bihty  of  the  conjecture,  and  in  the  direct  ratio  to  my 
increasing  distance  from  the  object  of  speculation,  the  con- 
viction grew  stronger  that  it  really  must  be  a  RocKirra 
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Stonb.  But  the  period  had  arrived  when  it  was  neees- 
sary  for  me  to  leave  this  part  of  the  coimtrj,  and  with 
feelings  in  which  regret  and  pleasure  were  curiously 
mingled  together,  I  was  compeUed  to  cast  a  lingering 
look  only,  upon  the  peak  where  so  unexpected  an  object 
of  interest  had  presented  itself. 

The  idea  dT  a  Rooking  Stone  hitherto  unknown  was 
continually  uppermost,  but  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  seek  for  any  account  that  would  tend  to  confirm 
these  views,  as  aU  our  early  remains  in  Shropshire  have 
singularly  escaped  the  attention  of  antiquarian  enquirers. 
It  was  only  from  looking  at  the  subject  in  connexion 
with  its  etymological  bearing,  that  I  could  hope  to  ad- 
duce any  confirmation  of  my  views.  Upon  my  return 
home  I  found,  or  at  least  I  fancied  I  found,  in  the  first 
volume  consulted,  a  proof  that  the  supposition  might  be 
sustained.  For  it  appeared  that  the  TiTTEiurroNB  itself 
had  derived  its  name  from  the  Islandic  titra  which  sig* 
nifies  to  tremble^  and  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
left  for  doubting  that  this  stone,  or  at  least  some  other 
upon  the  same  eminence,  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  mountain  itself^  At  all  events  it  had 
such  speciousness  in  the  interpretation,  that  I  at  once 
determined  to  revisit  the  spot  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, and  place  in  its  original  position  the  TrrrsBOTONE 
properly  so  called. 

Another  season  advanced,  and  I  hastened  to  fulfil 
the  resolution.  By  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided at  no  great  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
I  was  supplied  with  some  strong  labourers,  who  having 
fiimished  themselves  with  mattocks,  crow  bars  and  shovels, 
were  willing  imder  my  directions  to  restore  the  TrrrBBr 
STONE  to  its  original  balance. 

'  Hence  the  words  titter  to  shake  with  laughter,  and  totter.  Qn 
Strine*s  Moor  three  miles  from  Bradfield  in  DerhyMre  is  a  rocking 
stone  called  the  TfOtering  Stone, 
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We  made  a  cheerful  asoent;  and  the  conversation 
held  with  my  simple  companions,  tended  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  enrich  the  glossarial  part  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Passing  along  the  top  of  Hoar  Edge, 
(Salopioe  Return  Whar  Idge)  I  cast  a  hurried  look 
at  the  four  remarkable  Cabnedds  that  dignify  its  sum- 
mit. The  columnar  form  which  the  rocks  assume 
on  the  Western  side  were  not  left  unobserved.  Look- 
ing, then,  in  vaio,  for  the  ancient  Mbbb  Stone  on  the 
borders  of  Wihnore  Pooly  and  finally  clambering  over 
Ihe  rugged  and  irregular  barrier  encircling  the  crert 
of  the  mountain,  we  found  ourselves  before  the  ob- 
ject of  my — theory.  But  how  disheartening  a  thing 
is  it,  to  stare  reality  in  the  face,  after  the  imagination 
has  been  left  to  itself,   and  conjured  up  its  facts  and 

I  shapes ! 

'*  Natuie  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  haicy 

I  straightway  thought  with  the  poet,  and  I  went  so  far, 
as  to  doubt  after  all,  whether  this  could  be  a  Tremblino 
Stone.  Such  misgivings  it  must  be  confessed  were  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion,  and  can  only  be  accoimted  for 
now,  by  the  belief  that  they  were  brought  on  through 
the  first  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  aided  by  the  fear  lest  suc- 

I  cess  should  not  ultimately  crown  the  expedition.      For 

having  surveyed  the  stone  a  few  minutes,  and  laid  out 
the  plan  of  operations  which  was  to  be  carried  on,  taking 
care,  too,  to  secure  the  stone,  lest  in  our  zeal  to  shake, 
it  should  be  overthrown,  and  rolled  down  the  craggy 
sides  of  the  mountain:  having  adopted  these  precautions, 

I  the  labor  commenced  of  breaking  away  all  those   frag- 

ments which  had  from  time  to  time  become  detached 
from  the  surrounding  columns  of  D^  Stone,  and  destroyed 
its  powers  of  motion. 

After  two  hours  hard  toil  these  exertions  were  re- 
paid, by  having  the  satisfaction   of  making  this  huge 
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maas  which  measures  seven  feet  six  by  five  feet  nine, 
ea«ly  rock,  by  the  slightest  imposition  of  the  hand. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  representa- 
tion that  there  is  but  little  space  betwixt  the  adjacent 
boulders  and  the  Titthrstonb,  (for  by  this  title  must  the 
trembling  stone  be  called  hereafter),  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Tittebstone  rocks  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, not  between  them,  for  there  is  no  room  for  it, 
but  from  East  to  West.  As  I  had  been  informed  be- 
tween my  two  visits^  that  there  existed  a  traditionary 
account  of  a  former  Bocking  Stone  on  this  eminence, 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  wilfulness  of  some  wretched 
idlers,  I  was  induced  to  turn  the  Tittsbstone  round  from 
its  balancing  centre,  and  make  its  side  rest  against  the 
point  nearest  to  it, 

Ne  cuiquam  glebam,  sazamye  impune  movere 
Ulli  Bit  lidtam. 

This,  though  unavoidably  disturbing  for  a  time  its  powers 
of  equipoise  and  oscillation,  is  however,  the  means  of 
preserving  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  hereafter. 
A  very  gentle  degree  of  leverage,  bearing  round  to  the 
South,  will  again  restore  it  to  a  proper  position  and  per^ 
feet  state  of  equilibrium;  at  present  it  is  immoveable. 

Having  narrated,  perhaps  rather  too  circumstantially, 
my  impressions  regarding  the  TirrE»rroNB,  it  remains  for 
me  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  my  readers  of  any  erro- 
neous notions  they  may  have  upon  the  subject  of  Bock- 
mo  Stones  in  general.  They  have  been  called  arHfioialj 
and  fabled  to  have  been  placed  in  their  state  of  equi- 
poise by  incredible  skill  and  labor.  But  of  aJl  the  fal- 
lacies which  dreaming  antiquaries  have  echoed  from  age 
to  age  to  mislead  their  followers  this  is  among  the 
greatest.  They  have  been  called  Druidical  MoniumenU* 
The  Druidic  Priesthood  might  possibly  have  made  use 
of  them  to  deceive  in  some  way  or  other  the  vulgar, 
just  as  the  celebrated  Otgonian   Stone   mentioned  by 
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Ptoleiny  HephestiaD^  wius  employed,  whieh  might  have 
been  stirred  by  the  Btalk  of  an  Asphodel  yet  not  ro^ 
raboved  by  any  force  whatever  from  its  position,  but 
that  they  ever  phioed  them  as  they  now  stand,  is  in  the 
Ugbest  degree  improbable.  That  they  made  them  sub- 
^servient  to  purposes  of  imposition,  as  a  means  of  cheat- 
mg  the  vulgar,  is  more  than  likely;  the  actual  position 
of  the  Stones  thonselves  I  believe  to  be  purely  natural. 
And  this  will  readily  appear  when  we  examine  with 
earefohess  the  geological  structure  of  the  Titterstone 
and  the  surrounding  blocks. 

The  Hill  which  has  taken  its  name  from  this  adven- 
titious circumstance  is  a  formation  of  Basalt,  and  in 
Bsbsalt  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  rock,  there  is 
a  disposition  to  disintegrate  from  exposure  to  the  ef- 
(eots  oC  atmosphere.  There  is  round  the  North  Western 
side  of  this  hill,  and  also  along  the  greater  length  of 
the  Hoar  Eige^  a  series  of  fine  cohimnar  Rocks,  having 
their  Prisms  unusually  large.  Thb'  Giant^s  Ghaib,  for 
instance,  has  its  pilkrs  fifteen,  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  intervening  lengths  of  four,  five,  and  six  fbet  be- 
tween the  joints.  As  the  extremities  of  these  were  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  they  gradually  be- 
came loosened  at  the  joints;^  so  that  in  time  they  were 
eaten  away  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency,  and 
either  rested  for  their  support  on  a  very  small  point, 
cr  became  detached  from  the  parent  column  altogether. 
It  is  thus  that  the  TrrrKssroNE  Mountain  first  took  its 
name.  Nature  placed  the  stone  in  its  state  of  eqmlib- 
rinm,  and  the  art  and  craft;  of  a  designing  Priesthood, 
made  use  of  its  singular  position  to  further  their  designs. 
Or  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tittebstone  itself,  one  of  the 
nodules  through  disintegration  became  detached  from  the 

1  lib.  liL  c.  dL  Stakeley  says  (Stonehenge  Restored^  p.  50)  ''  It 
seems  thiB  word  Gygonius  is  poiely  Celtic,  for  Gvoingog  signifies 
moiUaiMf  the  Tocking  stone;  and  moaon  is  what  the  boys  with  us 
edl  a  g^,  or  little  top."    Owen's  Welsh  Diet  has  gtoing  a  motion. 
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pUIaTy  and  aocidentaDy  faUing  upon  one  of  its  an^ee^  it 
was  immediately  endowed  with  the  power  of  rockinffj 
and  afterwards  became  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  give 
name  to  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands. 

The  summit  of  the  TrrneBsroNE  is  encircled  by  an 
agger  of  loose  stones  heaped  up  artificially  like  those 
upon  the  other  two  Clee  HUU.  The  enclosure  here  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  but  the  Vallum  is 
inferior  to  that  round  Abdon  Bubf  in  height,  as  weD 
as  breadth.  It  measures  from  North  to  South  five 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  from  East  to  West  ra- 
ther more  than  double  the  distance,  about  half  a  mile. 
Where  it  is  most  perfect,  which  is  on  the  South  West 
side,  the  internal  height  of  the  vallum  is  not  more  than 
six  feet,  and  the  external  fifteen.  At  the  East  North 
East  it  is  much  depressed  for  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred paces.  It  then  disappears  for  a  short  distance* 
When  we  again  come  to  it,  it  is  still  lowered,  but 
twenty  feet  across  it.  The  original  ewhrance  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  lies  on  the  South  South  East  side  of 
the  hill. 

The  object  of  the  works  upon  these  three  eminences 
was  the  same;  for  though  there  are  but  few  indications 
of  CiBCLBs  upon  the  present  spot,  yet  what  actually  exists 
gives  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  against  supposing  that  these 
remains,  and  all  similar  ones,  such  as  enclosures  upon 
mountains  where  Carnes,  and  Cibclbs,  and  Cbomlbchs  are 
found,  had  a  twofold  intention.  They  were  partly  de- 
voted to  rdiffiouSy  and  partly  to  sepulchral  uses.  If  we 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  our  places  of  worship, 
we  observe  both  these  objects  united,  and  a  temple  used 
for  sacred  purposes  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  spot 
consecrated  for  the  sepulture  of  the  worshippers.  The 
same  custom  in  all  probability  prevailed  at  the  remotest 
period,  and  though  we  have  no  proofs  that  all  these  re- 
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mainB  were  alike  devoted  to  religiouB  enda,  yet  both 
Cbomlbchs  and  Carnbs  whenever  thoroughly  examined, 
have  indicated  a  funereal  occupation.  To  what  preoifle 
object  the  Gibclbs  were  destined,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
AH  that  we  can  positively  tell  about  them  is,  that  they 
abound  wherever  we  meet  with  the  two  other  kinds  of 
monuments,  so  that  let  their  purpose  have  been  what  it 
might  the  three  cannot  be  separated.  It  seems  most 
natural  to  think  that  these  Gxbolbs  had  either  a  religious 
or  a  sepulchral  application,  or  both  united.  Within  the 
enclosure  under  notice  there  is  additional  illustration 
afforded  to  strengthen  such  an  hypothesis.  We  see  for 
instance,  a  large  Gabnb  at  the  South  East  point,  and 
another  still  larger  and  higher  at  the  West,  whilst  we  re- 
cognise the  broken  circumferences  of  three  or  four  Gibclesi 
composed  of  single  stones,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  their  immediate  contiguity.  There  is  also  a 
smgular  mound  two  yards  high  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
nearly  npcm  the  loftiest  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  not  unlike 
C{ier  Brdn  Coitle  in  Sanored^  figured  in  Borlase^s  Natural 
HiiE^ry  of  Gomwall,  p.  S46,  though  without  the  inter- 
nal circle  of  stones.  Originally  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  many  other  objects  of  the  same  nature  upon  the 
TirrBBSTONB,  which  are  now  covered,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  years  even  all  these 
remains  will  be  ^bced  by  an  accumulation  of  turf. 
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hmkdiatklt  at  the  Sou^  Eaeteni  foot 
of  Comdon  (a  IcAy  mouDtun  on  the 
borders  of  Sfaropdiire)  are  three  re^ 
markable  moDumentA  at  no  great  cIb- 
t&Qce  asunder,  whose  erection  mnet 
be  SBoribed  to  the  most  remote  aiH 
tiquity.  Two  of  theee  are  u)  our  own 
ooonty,  the  slight  ramains  of  the  third,  aite  a  few  paoei 
out  of  it,  and  coneequently  stand  in  MotOffemsryaMre, 
In  the  relative  position  of  these  monuments  to  eseh  other 
tiiwe  is  BometUng  very  singular,  and  it  would  lead  an 
hnaginative  person  to  oooeider  them  Diuoontsl 

If  we  take  the  remains  near  the  Manh  Pool  first, 
which  have  erroneously  obtained  the  designation  of  Soot 
StonM,  but  which  for  the  sake  of  oorreotnees  I  shall  di»^ 
continue,  and  term  the  Marsh  Pool  Cibcle,  if  we  begin 
here,  at  the  North  West,  and  go  orer  Stapslm/  HiH, 
through  MtT0Hra.L^8  Fold,  and  thenoe  descend  to  the 
WuBrsTONEB  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  shall  have  proceeded  in  a  curved 
or  einuouB  line  for  the  distance  of  two  milee.  In  our 
course  we  have  the  three  monuments  in  question;  at 
one  extremity  a  Circle  eonusting  of  thirty  two  upright 
stones  ranged  round  its  circumference;  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  mutilated  fr^;ments  called  the  Whbtbtonbb, 
sad  upon  the  intervening  elevated  ground,  the  larger 
works  of  Mitchbll'b  Fold  which  are  rather  more  tJian 
midway  along  the  curve.     Now  in  this  there  ia  a  de- 
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gree  of  resemblance  to  what  exkts  at  StxNTON  Drew, 
and  Aburt.  At  the  latter  place,  in  fact,  the  curva^ 
ture  of  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  great  temples 
18  precisely  simUar,  whilst  the  two  circles  there,  are 
smroimded,  as  this  is,  with  a  tailum  of  earth,  having 
its/oite  within.  It  is  true  that  here  we  no  loilger  see 
the  stones  on  each  side  forming  an  avenue  of  commil^ 
nication  witii  the  Body  of  iho  Serpent^  or  the  two  temples 
upon  the  high  ground,  but  knowing  the  tendency  of 
stones  to  become  oblitefrated  by  moss,  to  sink  into  the 
soil,  or  their  chances  of  destruction  from  the  wicked 
spirit  which  has  always  {nrevailed  among  ignorant  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  who  look  upon  them  with  no  higher 
feelings  than  utility  would  inspire,  and  who  recklessly 
DUike  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  buUding  some 
miserable  dwelling,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  in  account- 
ing for  their  deficiency. 

Whether  this  was  ever  when  in  its  most  complete 
state  an  Ophite  hieroffram^  must  continue  unknown  to 
ourselves  and  succeeding  ages,  'that  it  was  designed 
with  a  reUgimis  intention,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt : 
thoi]^h  the  precise  nature  of  the  solemnities,  and  the 
objects  of  adoration  the  worshippers  had  before  them 
must  still  remain  veiled  in  perpetual  darkness.  We  know 
that  the  hierogram  of  the  Sun  was  a  Oirde ;  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  were  Oiroular.  The  Aridtes  adored  the  per- 
sonified ark  of  Noah ;  their  temples  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Ship,  The  Ophites  adored  a  Serpent  deity ; 
their  temples  assumed  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  And  to 
oome  more  borne  to  our  own  times  atid  feelings,  the 
Christian  retains  a  remnant  of  the  same  idea  when  he 
builds  his  Churches  in  the  form  of  a  Cross  ;  the  Cross 
being  at  once  the  symbol  of  his  creed,  and  the  hiero- 
gram of  his  6oD^ 

'  Obeervadons  on  Dracontia,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bathuist  Deane^ 
Arch»oL  voL  xxv.  p.  191. 
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That  the  monumentfi  upon  Stapehy  HiU  were  devoted 
to  Serpent  warship  is  aa  idea  that  must  rest  purdy  tipon 
conjecture.  And  after  the  most  diligent  sifting,  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  question,  we  are  in  possession 
of  little  beyond  it  to  offer.  To  a  certain  degree  these 
remains  are  conformable  to  those  temples  whidh  Stukeley 
a  century  ago,  and  Mr  Deane  at  the  present  day,  have 
with  much  erudition  and  ingenuity  pronounced  to  be  of 
a  Drac<mtian  nature.  Yet,  admitting  them  to  be  of 
this  kind,  we  are  still  unable  to  fill  up  the  Serpent^s 
form  entirely.  We  have  only  remaining  its  Head^  the 
Whetstones;  its  Tail^  the  Marsh  Pool  Cibclb;  and 
a  portion  of  its  Body^  MrrcHSLL^s  Fold,  to  supply  the 
hierogram.  The  Vertebrw^  or  Avenue  is  wanting.  K 
with  such  a  deficiency,  the  enquirer  can  recognise  Dra- 
ooNTiA,  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  a  visit  to  the  dreary 
and  impressive  region  where  these  mysterious  objects  are 
scattered.  Indulging  the  reflections  of  so  pleasant  a 
theory,  he  will  tread  with  lighter  steps  the  treacherous 
surface,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the  want  of  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  that  which  '^  chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  or  bitter  fancies'*^  supplies.  Should  he,  while 
seeking  for  these  highly  interesting  memorials,  see  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  plausibility  in  this  hypothesis  to  enlist 
credulity  in  its  favour^ 

(Tuipe  nee  est  tali  crednlitate  capi) 

it  will  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  distance  of  a  Icmg 
and  tedious  journey,  and  beguile  his  wanderings  over  a 
district  that  is  unusually  wild  and  desolate;  while  the 
novel  and  pleasing  impressions,  which  such  scenery  and 
thoughts  stamp  upon  the  imagination,  will  requite  him 
fer  the  endurance  of  toil  and  hunger. 

It  is  the  Sovl  that  sees;  the  ontwaid  e^es 
Present  the  object,  but  the  Mind  desenesl 
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IE  WHKTOTONxa,  or  head  of  this  pri- 
mmed Ofhttai.   Temple  (for  I  need 
soaroely  sxy  that  I  can  only  regard 
auoh  theories  in  the  light  of  agree- 
able fancies),  lie  at  the  foot  of  Chm- 
don,  upon  the  Shropshire  side.    Th^ 
are  so  close  upon  the  borders  of  this 
county  as  almost  to  he  in  it.     These  three  stones  were 
formerly  placed  upright  though  they  now  lean,  owing  to 
the   soft  and   boggy   nature   of  the   soil.      They   stand 
equidistiuit  and  assume  a  <»rculftr  position.    Chiginally 
they  evidently  fonned   part  of  a  drde,  for  they  stand 
too  far  apart  to  have  ever  been  supporters  of  a  Crom- 
lech, even  if  their  actual  bearing  with  regard  to  each 
other  did   not   forbid  the  suppoffltion.     The  highest   <A 
these  is  four  feet  above  the  surface ;  one  foot  six  inches 
in  tfaicknesB,  and  three  feet  in  width.     Vnlgar  tradition 
has  given  them  their  present  title,  though  without  any 
I4)parent  reason,  for  as  they  are  all  of  basalt,  they  would 
be  iD  adapted  to  the  use  the  common  acceptation  of 
their  name  implies.    Can  this  title  refer  to  any  thing 
sacrificial!  and  be  derived  from  the  C.  BHt.  gwaed  vaeoy 
or  blood-ttone  f     It  is  all  supposition,  and  the  utmost 
insight  we   oao  obtain  is  slight  and  ineignifioant.     Our 
facts  are  so  few,  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw   upon 
the   ima^nation,   which,  though  it   be   the   most   capti- 
vating, is  in  proportion  the  most  unsafe  antiquarian  guide. 
Let  us  see,  however,  how  far  etymology  will  serve  us  in 
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throwing  light  upon  the  objects  of  our  enquiry,  that  is, 
upon  these  and  such  as  are  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Stapelet  Hill  seems  properly  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Islandic  Stapiy  Scopulus  prominens.  In  low 
Latin  Btaplus  means  a  tomb;  the  Salique  law  uses  the 
word  thus,  '^  Si  quis  aristatonem,  id  est,  Staplum  supra 
hominem  mortuum  coapulaverit  ;^^  this  definition  points 
to  something  sepulchral:  and  thus  we  have  Staphtonj 
in  Sakpy  where  a  large  Tumulus  was  opened  a  few 
years  ago.  Another  signification  would  render  it  a 
spot  where  merchandize  is  pitched,  a  public  place;  in 
the  Ripuarian  laws,  ordinances  governing  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  ten  centuries  ago  at 
least,  Sta/el  denotes  a  citadel  or  royal  seat;  with  what 
stringency  these  derivations  bear  upon  the  existing  re- 
mains, the  reader  must  judge.  As  for  Mtichell^s  Fold, 
two  surmises  may  be  offered.  The  first  would  dissolve 
the  word  into  tibe  A.  Sax.  middd-told  quasi  Mitcid- 
fold,  or  the  fold  lying  betwixt  the  Whetstonbs  and 
Mabsh  Pool  Cibcle  ;  the  other  would  connect  it  with 
the  C.  Brit,  mid^  an  enclosure.  Comdon^  in  C.  Brit, 
simply  signifies  a  dark  projection;  in  Celt,  it  signifies 
the  crowned  mountain,  from  Com  a  crown,  and  don  a 
mountain,  or  Com  from  (7am,  a  heap  of  stones,  and  Don^ 
on  high:  alluding  to  the  six  Carnedds  on  its  sununit. 
The  name  of  Dtbgwtlfa  underneath  it,  denotes  a  look- 
out place.  Such  is  the  feeble  light  which  etymology 
throws  upon  the  difierent  objects  around.  With  what 
insuperable  difficulties  then  is  the  subject  beset.  Let  us 
turn  from  these  vain  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  and 
describe  what  we  can  really  see  in  another  quarter. 
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At  the  present  day  Mitchell^s  Fold  consists  of 
fourteen  stones;  ten  of  which  are  more  or  less  upright, 
and  four  of  them  lying  flat.  They  are  disposed  at  un- 
equal distances  in  an  irregular  circle,  which  is  ninety 
feet  from  North  to  South  and  eighty-five  from  East 
to  West.  When  the  brief  description  of  it  was  writ- 
ten, that  is  found  in  the  Addenda  to  Camden's  Britan^ 
ma\  none  of  these  stones  were  prostrate.  One  at  the 
Eastern  point  only  is  mentioned  as  inclining:  since 
that  period  it  has  faQen.  Though  Uiere  be  two  at 
three  accidental  omissions  of  distance  between  some  of 
the  stones,  the  following  measures  may  be  received  on 
the  whole  as  ccmveying  an  adequa^  notion  of  their 
relative  position.  If  we  allow  three  feet  for  the  average 
width  of  each  stone  at  its  base,  and  place  them  acord- 
ing  to  the  intervoiing  distance  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  five  feet  apart,  it  will  make  the  complete  circle 
consist  of  thirty  stones.  There  was  formerly  an  entrance 
on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  stone  of  greatest  altitude 

now  remains'.     The  adjacent  one  on  the  Wesiem  side, 

^  This  aocoimt  is  as  follows.  '^  The  greatest  diameter  is  ninety- 
one  feet  and  a  ha]f^  the  shorter  eighty-six  feet  and  a  half."  (These 
measures  must  have  been  taken  from  exterior  to  exterior.  Mine 
which  were  csrefiilly  taken  with  a  hnndred  foot  tape,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant,  yary  a  little  from  these  dimensions.)  ''There 
due  fimrteen  stones  remaining,  and  ihe  vacancies  require  thurteen 
or  tourteen  more,  a  is  six  feet  hish;  o  is  as  high  but  leana 
These  two  stones  are  six  feet  distant.  (These  refer  to  the  eiffhth 
and  ninth  stone  in  my  plan.)  "The  next  in  siae  is  i":  (this 
18  the  fourth  stone  in  my  plan);  ''from  whence  is  a  proi^>ect 
westward  between  two  sloping  hflls  to  the  cultiyated  part  of  tin 
Long  moulitains,  which  prospect  would  have  been  lost  m  any  other 
situation  of  the  drde."  "  at  Is  a  stone  eiffhhr  yards  distant"  ^See  this 
marked  in  the  plan  of  the  second  drde.}  This  way  is  high  land 
of  Cam  AJUon  ForetL"  Camden's  Britan.  p.  534.  Unfortunately  the 
editor  does  not  say  when  or  from  whom  he  received  this  communi- 
cation.  The  legend  on  the  spot  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  at  present. 

'  In  a  letter  from  James  Ducaiel,  Esq.  to  his  brother,  dated 
ArMMftury,  May  11, 1752,  and  published  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, I  find  the  fint  mention  of  these  antiquities.  He  says,  "  One 
Mr  Whitfield,  an  eminent  Surgeon,  and  a  good  scholar,  who  is  a 
man  of  good  finrtune  in  this  town,  has  told  me  that  he  had  given 
a  friend  of  his  a  rough  draft  that  he  himself  took  of  Me^Uiffs 
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now  flat,  was  leaning  when  Gough  received  his  account 
of  it,  but  when  Mr  DucareFB  informant  saw  it,  the  two 
served  as  sides  to  a  Portal  of  Entrance,  and  even  had 
one  lying  across  the  top.  These  losses,  and  most  likely 
more  important  ones  unrecorded,  have  happened  to 
MrrcHELL^s  Fold  within  the  last  eightynsix  years,  when 
the  spot  was  first  described.  The  decay  seems  to  have 
been  gradual,  and  we  are  happily  spared  the  pain  of 
noticing  that  it  has  suffered  through  ignorant  and  wilful 
despoilers«  A  Vallum  originally  enclosed  the  whole,  evi- 
dent marks  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  North  West- 
ern side. 

If  we  conmience  on  the  Western  side  of  the  circle 
the  existing  portions  of  it  appear  as  follow: 

No.  1  is  three  feet  high  and  four  wide:  distant  from 
2nd  twenty-one  feet. 

2  is  five  feet  high  :  distant  firom  3rd  forty  feet. 

3  is  leaning,   but  still  three  feet  above  surface, 

and  ten  feet  from  4th. 

4  is  Sat. 

5  is  flat. 

6  is  four  feet  above  surface. 

7  is  much  depressed :  nine  feet  from  8th. 

8  is  five   feet   ten  inches  high,  formed  Northern ' 

Fold  aboTe  two  years  ago.  As  he  came  home  one  nighty  he  fell 
in  amongst  the  stones  by  chance,  and  thinking  it  a  Druid  temple, 
returned  there  the  next  day  to  view  it,  when  ne  was  confirmed  in 
his  opinion;  and  took  the  above  draft,  which  he  gave  to  a  friend 
to  do  out  neatly.  He  has  promised  me  a  copy  of  it,  if  his  friend, 
who  is  a  Lawyer,  has  not  thrown  it  away.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  that  Kynaston  and  I  are  to  take  a  ride  to  see  it  when  he  has 
a  little  leisure,  as  we  must  lie  out  when  we  go."  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, vol.  iv.  p.  621. 

Again,  in  June  the  8th  of  the  same  year,  he  says  ''We  shall 
go  to  Medgley's  Fold  shortly.  Whitfield  says,  your  upright  is  pretty 
true.  What  you  call  a  Portal  he  calls  a  THlmnal,  says  there  was 
a  stone  across  your  two  Portals,  like  those  of  Stone  Henge,  and  that 
the  stone  at  eighty  yards  distance  was  the  altar.  Some  of  the 
little  stones  on  the  East  are  almost  oveigrown  with  moss  and 
grass."    lb.  p.  623. 
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side  of  Portal,  is  foursided,  measures  two 
feet  two  inches  on  two  sides,  eight  inches, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  on  other  two  sides* 
It  is  six  feet  from  9th. 
No.  9  was  other  side  of  Portal :  is  prostrate :  is  thirty 
feet  from  10th. 

10  is  two  feet   above  surfoce:   is  thirty-four   feet 

from  11th. 

11  is  two  feet  above  surface :  is  five  feet  from  12th. 

12  is  one  foot  high. 

13  is  krge  and  prostrate :  there  are  marks  of  one 

having  stood  between  the  13th  and  14th  stone: 
&t)m  13th  stone  to  14th  is  twelve  feet. 

14  is  two  feet  above  ground,  and  fifteen  feet  from 

the  first  stone. 

There  is  a  Second  Cibcle  a  little  elevated,  and  hav- 
mg^  its  centre  highest,  about  seventy  paces  to  the  South 
South  East  of  the  great  one.  This  measures  seventy- 
two  feet  from  North  to  South,  and  has  seven  stones 
that  vary  from  two  feet  to  one  foot  in  height,  and 
are  four  feet  asunder,  which  distances  make  it  to  con- 
tain thirty  stones  like  the  other.  On  the  Eajstem  verge 
of  this  circle  is  a  very  large  stone  two  feet  above  the 
surface.  This  must  be  that  figured  in  the  Addenda 
to  Camden,  I  imagine.  Faint  indications  appear  of 
a  Thibd  CtBCLB  to  the  North  East  of  this,  but  the 
marks  are  so  slight  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
made  out.. 

The  whole  of  this  ground  is  traversed  in  several 
pEaoes  by  mounds^  which  have  every  appearance  of  being 
constructed  at  a  remote  period,  and  seem  to  be  coeval 
with  Hiese  remains.  One  Vallum,  for  instance,  runs  for 
half  a  mile  from  North  West  to  South  East;  it  is  four 
feet  high,  and  has  a  ditch  upon  each  side  of  it.  Were 
there  no  other  reasons  for  ascribing  these  monuments 
to  a  period  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  connecting  them 
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with  serviceB  of  a  religious  character,  thiB  simple  fact 
would  of  itself  tend  to  shew  that  these  stones  were 
erected  for  a  sacred  purpose.  Thus  we  find  at  Aveburt 
the  fo996  is  within  the  VaUum.  And  I  was  informed 
by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  from  observations 
he  had  made  upon  several  British  works  in  Wiltshire^  the 
fosse  within  the  Vallum  iwoariMy  distinffuished  a  rdigume 
work  from  one  that  was  military.  At  the  Arbour  Lows 
in  Derbyshire^  the  fosse  is  within  the  Vallum'. 

A  curious  tradition  has  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  respecting  MrrcH- 
BLL^s  Fold.  It  is  fabled  that  in  this  enclosure  ^^the 
Giant  used  to  milk  his  cow,  who  is  represented  as  being 
unusually  productive,  giving  as  much  as  was  demanded, 
until  at  length  an  old  crone  tried  to  milk  her  in  a 
riddle,  when  indignant  at  the  attempt,  she  ceased  to  yield 
her  usual  supply,  and  wandered,  as  Hie  story  goes,  into 
Warwickshire^  where  her  subsequent  life  and  actions 
are  identified  as  tiiose  of  the  Dun  Cow.^ 

*  V^  Pegge  on  the  Arbour  Lows,  Archsool.  voL  vii.  p.  147. 
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nuy  conuder  the  Ciscuc  near  Shelve 
aa  the  Northern  approach  to  the  more 
important  r^nains  (m  Btapeley  HUl. 
It  lies  in  A  Itog  about  half  a  mile  to 
the   North  Weet  of  the   new  turn- 
pike  road   leading   from   Miruterley 
bo  Bithop't  Cattle.    The  ne&reet  place 
to  this  dreary  spot  that  bears  a  name  is  the  Monk 
Pod.     The  stones  of  this  Cikclb  are  bo  low  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  until  you  approadi  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place  where  they  are  situated.     They 
have  obtained  a  wrong  title  in   the   Ordnance   Survey, 
(No.  Lx.)    being  called  Hoar   Stonb,   which  is   a    rem- 
nant of  early  ages  totally  different.     When  I  saw  them 
in  the   year   1838  there   were  thirty-two  single  stones 
remaining,   which    averted  from    one   foot    to    two   in 
height  above  the  groimd,  were  placed  five  asunder,  Mid 
disposed  in  circular  order,  round  a  ring  measuring  from 
East  to  West  seventy-three  feet,  from  North  to  South 
seventy-five.    Nearly  in  the  centre  stood  a  stone    con- 
nderably  lai^r  than  the  surrounding  onee,  being  seven 
feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet  high.     Originally  the 
circle  confauned  at  least  four  more  stonee ;   the  intelli- 
gent  old  farmer  upon  whose  land  they  are,   whilst  as- 
osUng  me  to  measure,  suppoeed  the  circle  when  perfect 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  stonee.    I  could  not,  however, 
bring  them  up  to  more  than  tiiirty-six'.     Beginnmg  due 
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North,  we  find  the  first  five  stonee  equidiettant.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  stone  and  the  seventh  a  blank  ocours  of 
twelve  feet.  This  will  allow  room  for  the  seventh  stone. 
In  like  manner  the  ninths  ^fteentky  and  thiriieth  are 
deficient.  All  of  these  stones  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  size.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  being  fom*  feet  across  their  base,  and  two  feet 
above  the  sorface.  The  Northern  stone,  No.  1,  is  a 
foot  high,  the  others  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  vary 
from  this  height  above  the  soil,  to  a  few  inches. 

at  Stone  Henge,  Stukeley^  Wood  and  Waltire  make  the  inner  pa- 
rabola of  Stone  Henae  to  oonsiat  of  nineteen  stones.  Four  ciicles 
in  the  Hundred  of  renwith^  Cornwall,  contain  also  nineteen  stones 
each:  to  mark  as  has  been  imagined  the  two  principal  diyisioDs  of 
the  year^  the  twelve  months^  and  seven  days.  (See  mrlaae,  p.  191* 
Higgins'  Celtic  Druids^  p.  240.) 


Brttifisi)  ll^vm. 


'^■•^3^ 
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'  is  a  fact,   pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
England,  bordering  upon  the  Princi- 
pality, waa  the  chief  ae&t  of  conflict 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans: 
thou^  it  ifl  not  so  universally  known 
that  the   most   pnmiiiient  ^ninencee 
throughout  this  district  were  fortified.     There  were  ire-   ■ 
quent  hostilities  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Anglo  Sax- 
ons, but  tJieir  defensive  worica  are   usually  small,  mere 
epaulementa  of  a  circular  form,  single  ditched;  they  are 
chiefly  known  under  the  name  of  Rings,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  those  belonging  to  xa  earlier  period  are  in- 
variably adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  eminence,  usually 
isolated,  or  detached,  upon'  which  they  are  found.     By 
far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  r^erable  to  a  much 
eariier  period  than  the  foregonig,  and  must  be  assigned 
to  the  Roman  era.     A  great  similarity  prevails  between 
all  of  them.     The   moat  striidDg  feature  is  the   double 
agger  of  stones  surrounding  the  area  of  the  camp.    This 
system  grew  out  of  circumstances.     The  places  where  we 
meet  with  such  a  kind  of  fortress  are  chiefly  on  rooky 
or  stony  heights,  where   the  materials  for  its   construo- 
tion  were  at  hand.     The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
troops  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  the  people 
they  invaded,  kept  in  the  valleys  as  much   as  posuble; 
tfa^  naturally  preferred  the  pl^  from  a  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  the  mountains.     There  was  there  an  absence 
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of  the  mftierial  whioh  the  Britons  rendeied  available  for 
the  purpofieB  of  shelter  and  protection  on  the  heights 
above:  and  consequently,  while  they  formed  rampires  of 
stones,  the  Romans  in  turn  built  tiieirs  of  earth.  This 
is  particularly  shewn  in  the  entrenchments  at  Nowt 
Bakk  ;  NoBTON  Camp  ;  Brandon  Camp,  &c.,  &c.  And 
the  reverse  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Wrbkin;  the  two 
Cakb  Casadoos;  the  Ditches;  ToNaLsr.HaL;  Bubbouoh 
Hnx;  Hen  Dinas,  &c.,  8pc. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  fortifications  are 
to  be  found  on  those  sides  of  ShropMre^  and  Hereford- 
Mre,  which  trench  upon  Wales;  and  this  fact  serves 
to  confirm  the  account  left  us  by  the  most  impartial  of 
Roman  Historians,  that  his  countrymen  in  the  Conquest 
of  Great  Britain,  met  with  the  greatest  resistance  in 
this  quarter. 

The  transactions  of  the  period  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  writers,  so  that  it  would  be  but  mere 
repetition  to  pass  them  in  review  again.  The  subject 
has  excited  the  attention  of  Antiquaries  and  Poets, 
and  received  ahnost  every  degree  of  illustration,  re- 
condite and  fanciful,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  there- 
fore I  shaQ  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this 
porti<m  of  British  History.  As  bearing  upon  Shropshire 
particolarly,  it  will  be  Bu£Blcient  to  notice  that  nearly  a 
c^itniy  after  Julius  Csesar  first  landed  on  the  l^glifih 
Coast,  Aulus  Plautius  and  Vespasian  were  occupied  in 
reducing  the  country  south  of  the  Thames^  for  although 
Caesar  nominally  conquered  Britain,  he,  in  reality,  left  it 
onty  with  the  reputation  of  having  first  shewn  it  to  his 
countrymen.  These  two  generals  were  employed  seven  years 
in  bringing  this  district  into  subjection.  And  they  had  no 
sooner  succeeded,  than  during  a  t^nporary  absence  the 
adjacent  tribes  overran  the  newly  conquered  country. 

When  OsTOBins  Scapula,  their  successor,  was  ap* 
pointed   Propnetor  he  found  things  in  great  disorder. 
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The  unsubdued  tribes  had  made  war  on  those  in  alii-- 
ance  with  Rome,  not  supporing  that  the  new  general 
would  come  out  against  them  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  which  he  was  but  recently  appointed.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case :  for  he  displayed  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  decision,  marching  at  once  with  such 
an  army  as  he  had,  cutting  to  pieces  all  those  who 
opposed  him,  pursuing  the  fu^tives,  and  effectually  pre* 
venting  their  reassembling.  Suspicious  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  acting,  he  was  unwilling  to  trust 
to  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  peace;  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  whilst  this  would  allow  rest  to  the  enemy, 
and  enable  them  to  recruit  their  forces,  he  should  be 
less  able  to  contend  with  them  afterwards,  he  prepared 
to  disarm  the  nations  whom  there  was  reason  to  dis> 
trust,  and  to  draw  round  them  a  line  of  Camps  between 
the  Avon  and  the  Severn. 

Those  nations  who  fluctuated  between  war  and  peace 
were  immediately  awed  by  his  defeating  the  Iceni.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Cangi,  whose  terri> 
tories  be  completdy  ravaged.  This  brought  his  army 
dose  upon  the  sea;  but  before  he  could  pursue  his  con* 
quests  Southwards  he  was  recalled  by  a  revolt  among 
the  Brigantes.  After  the  slaughter  of  a  few  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  power,  this  tribe  pu- 
sillanimously  submitted  to  servitude.  But  neither  severity 
or  conciliation  had  any  effect  upon  the  Silures,  a  war- 
like race,  who  dwelt  in  the  South  Western  district  of 
the  PrincipaUty,  againrt  whom  hiB  next  operations  were 
directed.  This  tribe,  exasperated  at  the  threat  of  Clau- 
dius that  he  would  utterly  exterminate  them,  as  he  had 
already  done  the  Sicambri,  fought  with  a  degree  of 
bravery  and  determination  that  checked  for  a  length^r 
ened  period  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Besides 
trusting  to  their  peculiar  ferocity,  they  reposed  great  coa- 
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fidence  in  the  valour  of  Caradoo,  or  Caractagus,  their 
ehief.  Prudently  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  so  as  to  make  up  by  this  means  the  undis- 
ciplined state  of  his  troops,  he  transferred  the  war  in- 
to the  country  of  the  Ordovigbs,  where  being  joined  by 
tiiose  who  mistrusted  the  Roman  alliance,  he  at  once 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis^     He  posted  himself  upon 

'  As  the  passage  in  Tacitus  that  refers  to  these  events  is  of  import- 
ance^ I  shall  place  it  before  the  reader.  He  will  immediately  see  that 
I  hare  not  attempted  a  literal  tzanslation^  my  object  haying  been  to 
confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  nse  of  the  facts  which  it 
embodies. 

At  in  Britannia  P.  Ostorinm  propnetorem  torbidte  res  ezoepere^ 

effusis  in  agrum  sociorum  hostibus,  eo  violentinsy  qnod  novum  dncem 

exercita  ignoto^  et  ccepta  hieme^  itumm  obiriam  non  rebantur.    lUe 

gnama  primis  eventibus  metmn  ant  fidnciam  gigni,  citas  oohortea 

lapit:  et  cesis  qui  restitenmt^  disjectos  oonsectatus,  ne  rursus  con- 

glolNirentur^  iofensaque  et  infida  pax  non  duci  non  militi  requiem 

pennitteret;  detrahere  arma  suspectb^  dnctosque  castris  Antonam  et 

Sabrinam  mivios  cohibere  parat.    Quod  primi  loeni  abnuere^  valida 

gens,  nee  prceliis  contusi>  quia  societatem  nostram  volentes  accesserant. 

Bisque  auctoribus  circumjectsB  nationes  locum  pu^se  delegere  septum 

agresti  aggere  et  aditu  angusto,  ne  pervius  eqmti  foret.    £a  muni- 

menta  dux  Romanus,  quamquam  sine  robore  legionum  sociales  oopias 

duoebat,  peirumpere  aggreditur,  et  distributis  cohortibus,  turmas 

quoque,  peditum  ad  munia  accingit.    Tunc  dato  signo  perfringunt 

aggerem,  soisque  daustris  impeditos  turbant.    At^ue  illi  conscientia 

lebeDionis,  et  obseptis  eflfugiis,  multa  et  clara  £acmora  fecere.    Qua 

pufina  filius  legati  M .  Ostorius  servati  ciyis  decus  meruit.    Ceterum 

dade  loenorum  compositi  qui  helium  inter  et  pacem  dubitabant :  et 

ductus  in  Cangos  exercitus.    Vastati  agri>  prsedie  passim  actie ;  non 

ansis  aciem  hostibus,  vel  si  ex  occulto  carpere  agmen  tentarent,  pu- 

nito  dolo.    Jamque  rentum  hand  procul  man,  quod  Hibemiam  in- 

sulam  aspectat;  cum  orte  apud  Bng&ntes  discordise  retraxere  ducem, 

destinatioms  certum,  ne  nova  moliretur,  nisi  prioribus  firmatis.    Et 

Brigantes  quidem,  pauds  qui  anna  ooeptabant  interfectis,  in  reliquos 

data  Tenia,  lesidere.    Silurum  gens  helium  exerceret,  castrisque  le- 

donum  premenda  foret.    Id  quo  promptius  veniret,  oolonia  Cama- 

todunum  valida  yeteranorum  manu  dedudtur  in  W^s  captives,  sub- 

sidium  adversus  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sociis  ad  omda  legum.    Itum 

inde  in  Siluxas,  super  propriam  ferodam,  Caractad  viribus  confisos: 

quem  multa  ambigua,  muita  prospera  extulerant,  ut  ceteros  Britan- 

norum  imperatores  pnemineret.    Sed  tum  astu  locorum  fraude  prior, 

vi  militum  inferior,  transfert  helium  in  Ordovicas,  additisque  qui 

paoem  nostram  metuebant,  novissimum  casum  experitur;  sumpto  ad 

podium  loco,  ut  aditus,  abscessus,  cuncta  nobis  importuna,  et  suis 

m  melius  essent*    Tunc  montibus  arduis,  et  d  qua  dementer  accedi 

potenmt,  in  modum  valli  saxa  pnestmit:  et  prsefluebat  amnis  vado 
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a  spot,  to  which  the  approach,  and  from  which  the  re- 
treat were  as  advantageous  to  himself,  as  mifavourable 
to  the  enemy.  The  more  accessible  parts  of  the  emi- 
n^oe  were  surromided  with  a  rampart  of  stones,  and  at 
the  base  flowed  a  river  with  a  shifting  ford.  The  lead- 
ers went  round  to  animate  and  encourage  their  troops 
before  the  onset,  dimmishing  their  fears,  magnifying 
their  hopes,  and  using  such  incitements  as  the  occasion 
prompted.  Caractacus  himself  passed  rapidly  from  one 
to  another  along  the  ranks  stationed  upon  the  works, 
urging  them  to  remember  that  the  actions  of  that  day 
would  be  to  them  either  the  commencement  of  recovered 
liberty,  or  of  eternal  servitude.  He  recalled  to  them 
the  names  of  their  forefathers  who  had  expelled  the 
Dictator  Csesar,  and  by  whose  valour  their  own  lives 
had  been  preserved  from  the  axe  and  from  tribute,  and 
their  wives  and  children  from  pollution.  This  speech  of 
the  British  Chieftain  was   answered  by  an  universal  ac- 

incerto^  catervaque  majomm  pro  mimimentifl  oonstiteiant.  Ad  hoc 
gentium  ductores  drcumiie,  hoitari^  firmare  animos^  mmnendo  metu^ 
acoendenda  spe,  aliisque  belli  indtamentiB.  Enimyero  Caiactacus  hue 
iliac  volitans^  iUum  diem,  Ulam  aciem  tettabatur  aut  reciperaruUe  Hber^ 
toHi,  out  9ervUutig  aetenuB  initiumfore:  vocabatqae  nomina  ma/orum, 
qui  dietatorem  C^etarem  pqntUgsent :  quamm  virtute  tjoeui  a  tecuribus 
et  trilmtis,  intemeraia  opnjugum  et  Hberarum  corpora  retinerent,  Hiec 
at^ue  taJia  dicenti,  adstrepere  vulgus;  gentili  qiusque  leligione  ob- 
stnngi^  rum  teUs,  non  mUnerUmi  ceMuro»,  Obstupdecit  ea  alacritaa 
dncem  Romanmn :  simul  objectus  anrnis,  additum  vaUum^  immmen- 
tia  juga^  nihil  nisi  atrox  et  propugnatoribiiB  fireqnens^  terrebat.  8ed 
miles  prceliom  poacere^  cuncta  mrUUe  eappugfiabiUa  damitare^  pTi&- 
fedique  ac  tribuni  paria  difiterentes,  ardorem  exerdtus  incendebant 
Turn  Ostorius^  circamspectia  que  impenetrabilia^  qnaeque  perviiL 
dudt  infenflosy  amnemque  baud  difficatter  evadit.  Ubi  ventum  ad 
aggerem^  dum  miasilibuB  oertabatur^  plus  vulnerum  in  nos^  et  plere- 
que  cedes  oriebantur.  Posteaqoam  lacta  testudine^  mdes  et  imoimea 
saxoTom  oompages  distractee^  parque  cominus  ades^  decedere  Barbaxi 
in  juga  montium.  Sed  eo  qnoque  imipere  feientarins  graTisque 
miles :  illi  teUs  aasultantes ;  hi  conferto  gradu,  turbatis  contra  Bii- 
tannorum  ordinibus,  apnd  quos  nulla  loricaram  galearumye  teg- 
mina:  et  si  aoxiliaribus  lesisterent,  gladiis  ac  pilis  legionariorum ; 
d  hue  verterent,  spathis  et  hastis  aunliorum  stemebantur:  dara  ea 
victoria  fiiit^  captaque  uxoie  et  filia  Caiaetad,  fratres  quoqae  in 
deditionem  aocepti.    Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  90 — 5. 
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^amatioii  from  the  soldieiy,  who  bound  themselves  by 
the  most  solemn  fonnisi  of  their  religion  never  to  yield 
to  womidfi  or  weapons.  Such  determined  alacrity  struck 
the  Koman  general  with  astonishment ;  whilst  the  river 
before  him,  with  the  rampart  and  the  heights  above 
bristled  with  warriors,  presented  a  fearful  scene  to  en- 
counter.  His  troops  became  impatient  for  the  assault, 
crying  out  that  ''every  thing  may  be  overcome  by 
valour,^  whilst  the  prefects  and  tribunes  uttering  the 
same  sentiments  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ranks. 

Ostorius  having  reconnoitered  the  ground  to  ascer- 
tain which  parts  were  inaccessible,  and  which  pervious, 
led  on  his  troops,  and  without  difficulty  forded  the  river. 
When  they  reached  the  rampart,  and  only  threw  their 
darts  at  a  distance,  the  Romans  had  great  disadvantage, 
but  after  they  had  closed  their  ranks,  and  placed  their 
shields  over  their  heads  so  as  to  protect  them  whilst 
scaling  the  rough  agger  of  stones,  tearing  down  the 
rampart,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  they 
obliged  them  to  seek  for  safety  by  flying  to  the  tops  of 
the  adjoining  mountains.  The  light  and  heavy  armed 
soldiers  pursued  them  thither,  the  former  attacking  them 
with  their  spears,  the  latter  in  a  body,  till  at  last  the 
Britons,  without  armour  or  helmets  to  protect  them, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  If  they  resisted  the  auxili- 
aries, they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  and  spears 
of  the  legionaries;  and  if  they  turned  against  them,  they 
were  hewn  down  by  the  broadswords  or  pierced  by  the 
javelins  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
Caractacus  were  captured,  but  the  valiant  chief  himself, 
who  had  so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Romans,  escaped 
to  the  Brigantes,  hoping  to  find  protection  under  their 
queen,  Carti^iaiandua.  This  wretched  woman,  however, 
immediately,  put  him  in  fetters  and  basely  delivered  him 
up  to  their  mutual  enemy.  We  are  told  that  the  same 
magnanimity    that    signalised    him    in    prosperity,    was 
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equally  conspicuous  in  his  misifortunes,  shewing  that  a 
truly  great  man  knows  both  how  to  resist  and  to  sub- 
mit. His  subsequent  fate,  and  undaunted  conduct  when 
brou^t  before  his  conquerors  m  the  capitol,  are  events 
identified  not  merely  with  the  history  of  Ch^at  Britain, 
but  associated  with  every  feeling  which  is  noble  and 
exalted  in  human  nature.  His  name  is  transmitted  to 
posterity  without  a  stain;  and  the  greenest  wreath  of 
^ory  that  can  encircle  the  brows  of  any  Patriot,  will 
seem  but  withered  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  enquirer 
when  he  contrasts  it  with  that  bestowed  by  history 
upon  Garactacus. 


THE  SUPPOSED  SCENE  OP  ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  ARMIES. 


plaoee  hftve  been  mentioned  by 

n  m   the  scene  of  Caractaous' 

lefeat :  but  some  of  them,  from 

wmg  seen  the  spot  they  fix  upon, 

thers  from  being  led  away  by  a 

have,   I  think,  perpetuated   4 

ce  coneemiog  its  true  poeition. 

der  with  my  own  views,  I  shall 

mdeavour  to  weigh  fairly  those  of  prececUng  writerB,  by 

which  means  he   will  better  be   able  to  form  a  correct 

judgement  of  what  has  been  advanced.     Camden*,   who 

had  never   seen   Caek  Caradoc,   a   strongly   entrenched 

fort  betwixt   Knighton  and  Clun,  draws  his  mformation 

from    Hunfry  Lhuyd,   a  learned   antiquary   and  Welsh 

scholar  of  his  own  time,  who  had  visited  it.     The  latter 

writer  narrates  in  what  he  modestly  entitles  a  Fragment 

of  a  little  Commentary  descriptive  of  Britain",  that  whilst 

be  was  travelling  in  the  retinne  of  his  patron,  the  Earl 

of  Anindel,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  where  he  had 

extensive  posseeslons,  he  came  upon  a  place  strongly  foi^ 

tified  by  nature  and  art;  it  vaa  situated  upon  the  table 

'  It  b  remrted  in  the  Prindpality  that  Camden  never  penetrated 
fnitber  into  North  Wales  than  Conaen,  where  being  taken  for  a  spv, 
be  WBB  BO  insulted  hy  the  Welsh,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  his  tiavefo. 
IWAa't  Roy<a  Tribei  of  Wala,  p.  102. 

'  Commeatarioli  Britsonice  deacriptionis  Fragmentum.  Auctore 
Hnmfredo  Lhuyd,  Denbrahieuse,  Cambro  Britauno.  I&no.  ColoniB 
AgrippinR  1972,  p.  28.  Ttua  Talnabk  little-  work  seenM  to  have  been 
pnblulwd  after  the  Author's  deceaae. 
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land  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  Burrounded  with  a  triple 
vallum  and  very  deep  ditches:  there  were  three  oorree- 
ponding  gates  of  entrance  placed  obliquely  towards  each 
other,  precipices  on  three,  and  rivers  on  twp  sides ;  it 
was  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  dun^  on  the  right  by 
the  Teme^  and  accessible  only  on  one  part.  The  in- 
habitants informed  him  that  the  place  was  called  Caer 
Caradoc,  that  is,  the  Crrv  of  Caradoc,  and  that  for- 
merly great  battles  had  been  fought  there  against  a 
certain  king  named  Caractacus,  who  at  last  was  con**- 
quered  and  taken  by  his  enemies.  Wh^  therefore^ 
continues  my  author,  I  behold  this  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Silures  and  Ordovices,  for  it  is  scarcely  two  miles 
distant  from  the  castle  of  Clun^  and  moreover  find  it 
agreeing  most  exactly  with  the  description  of  Tacittt% 
I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  proof  that  this  must  be  the  identical  spot 
where  Ostorius  contended  with  Caractacus,  and  defeated 
him. 

There  is  so  much  appearance  of  probability  in  this 
account,  that  any  one  who  had  never  seen  the  locality, 
would  naturally  believe  this  must  be  the  very  spot. 
Added  to  which,  there  seems  an  undesigned  plausibility 
in  the  tradition  itself,  deserving  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
existed  at  a  period  when  knowledge  derived  from  the 
dead  languages  was  far  less  widely  spread  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day:  printing  had  scarcely  been  invented  a 
century  before  Lhuyd  published  his  book,  and  in  the 
wild  and  remote  district  where  he  gathered  his  informar 
tion,  the  peasantry  must  have  learned  the  story  trar 
ditionally.  It  was  a  point  of  history  upon  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  men  had  then  been  taught  to  spe- 
culate. A  certain  degree  of  credibility  may  be  attached 
to  this  legend,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  ought 
to  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  conclusions  that 
are  drawn.     For  the  fact  of  there  being  camps  at  two 
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0ther  places  that  bear  the  flame  name  does  not  tend  to 
disprove  the  pretensions  of  the  one  before  us,  unless  it 
ean  be  shewn  that  similar  traditions  existed  there  at 
the  same  early  period  \  That  it  ii^as  a  British  entrenob- 
ment,  and  one  of  those  occupied  by  the  brave  defender 
of  his  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubt- 
ing. Whether  its  claims,  however,  are  as  prominent  as 
they  have  been  represented  will  appear  upon  investi- 
gating the  actual  topography.  And,  when  we  travel 
throiigh  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  with  which 
this  part  of  the  country  is  divermfied,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  surprise  that  the  learned  Cambrian  should 
have  eommitted  so  many  errors.  For  so  striking  a  dis- 
crepancy exists  between  the  real  and  the  recorded  state 
of  the  flituatioQ,  that  we  are  driven  to  conclude  either 
that  Tacitus  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 
river  he  speaks  of  as  presenting  a  formidable  obstruo- 
tion  to  the  Roman  forces,  confounding  it  perhaps  with 
the  Seeefn^  fourteen  miles  distant,  or  else  that  our  author 
has  not  seen  the  precise  place  the  historian  mentions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
account  of  what  Lhuyd  actually  saw  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. The  distance  from  Caxr  Caradoc  to  Ohm  is  double 
that  at  which  he  sets  it,  and  there  are  two,  not  three 
gates  of  entrance  into  the  irregularly  oval  area  of  the 
camp.  Hie  ascent  to  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  pre? 
dpitous,  because  by  the  absence  of  craggy  rocks  and 
rolling  stones,  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an 
extremely  elevated  down,  than  of  such  a  rugged  and 
inaecesmble  eminence  as  that  described.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  fine  and  commanding  position,  standing  as  a  cen- 
ixe  of  communication  for  all  these  Border  Fortresses; 
and  though  pent  in  among  mountains,  yet  it  raises 
its  fortified  head  far  above  the  neighbouring  summits. 

*  Caar  Caradoc,  near  Church  Stretten,  and  Caer  Caradoc  near  Sel- 
laek,  Her^finMtire,  {Craddot^)  in  the  Ordninoe  Survey. 

4-2 
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Hie  Eafltem  side  of  the  camp  is  that  meet  difficult 
of  approach,  and  accordingly  on  this  side  lees  labour 
has  been  employed  to  make  it  defensible.  From  the 
North  and  North  Western  sides  three  difierent  fosses 
and  valla  die  away  to  the  others.  The  entrances  were  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  Western  sides.  The  Ohm  men- 
tioned by  Lhuyd,  is  a  small  brook  three  miles  distant 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  too  far  off,  and  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice ;  whilst  the  Teme  which 
runs  through  Knighton  at  nearly  the  same  distance  is 
also  too  inconsiderable  a  stream  to  present  the  least 
obstruction  to  an  invading  army. 

Thus  then  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  Gabb  Ca- 
BADoc.  We  see  in  it  an  undiluted  example  of  British 
castrametation.  Unquestionably  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
British  chief,  and  is  associated  traditionally  vrith  his  ex- 
ploits. But  beyond  this  there  is  no  fiirther  evidence  to 
support  its  pretensions.  The  absence  of  the  river  at  its 
base  seems  to  me  quite  decisive  that  it  is  not  a  spot 
which  can  be  at  all  reconciled  with  the  Latin  historian^s 
account  of  the  scene  of  engagement. 

Aubrey,  I  believe,  was  the  first  individual  who  spoke 
of  CoxwALL*  Knoll  in  connexion  with  the  campaign  of 
Ostorius.  Bishop  Gibson  must  have  derived  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  place  either  from  Aubrey^s  Monumenta 
Britannica,  or  from  Dugdale^s  Visitation  of  Shropshire 
in  1663^  It  is  first  alluded  to  by  these  writers,  though 
they  all  so  strangely  confound  it  with  Caeb  Caradoc, 
that  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  could  have 
seen  either  of  the  places.  At  all  events,  what  they  state, 
and  the  whole  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  latest  edition 
of  Camden,  do  not  put  the  subject  in  any  new  or  valu- 
able light. 

^'  There  is  a  Coxwatt  Wood  in  WUtMre.  The  present  name  is 
derived  I  conceive  from  the  C.  Brit,  y^god,  sylva,  and  gwal,  vallum. 
(See  Remarks  under  Gockshut.) 

'  Camden  Britannia,  edit  Gough,  voL  iii.  p.  13.  » 
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General  Roy  had  compiled  the  greater  portion  of  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans 
in  Great  Britain,  before  he  heard  of  the  existence  of 
iliese  two  hill  fortresses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not 
-penetrate  further  into  the  country  when  he  visited  it  m 
•the  summer  of  1772,  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
claims  of  both  of  these  positions,  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary  tactics,  and  his  scholarlike  attainments  would  have 
enabled  him  to  decide  where  the  true  one  lay.  He  con- 
sidered that  Goer  Caradoo  in  no  respect  suited  the  relaticn 
of  the  Eoman  Historian^  and  thcU  OoxtDoU  Knott  only  cor- 
responded with  it  in  some  pointsK  In  the  autumn  of  1837  I 
visited  them  both,  and  the  result  of  my  investigation  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  both  British  works  of 
defence,  but  beyond  this  circumstance,  their  claims  are 
•highly  problematical. 

CoxwALL  Knoll  is  not  in  itself  so  commanding  and 
important  a  position  as  the  Britons  usually  chose;  nei- 
ther is  it  marked  by  the  acclivities  and  precipitous 
descents  with  which  they  are  generally  characterised. 
It  is  an  oblong  eminence,  containing  about  twenty  aeresi, 
of  no  very  great  altitude  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
g^  by  double  mounds  and  ditches,  which,  according  to 
constant  custom,  follow  the  natural  outline  and  fall  of 
the  hiU.  However,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  makes 
this  work  remarkable,  and  totally  imlike  any  other  ex- 
ample of  castrametation    in  the  whole  chain  of  these 

BORDKB    FoBTS^ 

*  Roy,  p,  171. 

>  The  lame  feature  is  observable,  in  the  lajee  encampment  of 
Hamixtow  Hill,  which  is  not  much  imlike  the  present  one  in 
shape,  though  very  considerably  hu^r,  being  in  fact  the  most  ex- 
tensive specimen  of  castrametation  in  England.  It  lies  a  little 
more  than  six  miles  South  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ikx  ditches  and  is  betwixt  five  and  six  furlongs  from  North  to 
South.  Hon  Hill  is  about  a  mile  from  the  former,  the  whole 
camp  is  defended  by  three  ditches,  having  the  highest  point,  which 
IB  quadrilater^,  enclosed  by  four  other  yalla.  They  are  two  very 
magnificent  and  remarkable  examples  of  early  fortification. 
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Here  it  nuiy  not  be  out  of  plaoe  to  remark,  that  ^e 
eomiiKm  principle  of  laying  out  entrenchments  was  ex- 
tremely simple.      A  situation  having   been  fixed   upon, 
most  commonly  very  elevated,   insulated,   and  naturally 
advantageous  to  its  possessors,  the  ground  was  then  e&- 
cifcled  with  double  fosses  and  valla.     These  were  inva- 
riably adapted  to   the  precise  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  as  often  dispensed  with,  as  the  locality  offered  any 
defence  in  itself.     Yet  here,  we  find  a  sort  of  double 
camp,  as  though  one  part  had  grown  out  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  East  end  is  of  an  irregular  semioiroular  form, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  devious  outline  of  the  hill 
on  its  Eastern  and  Northern  sides:   the  West  end,  or 
largw  part,  is  a  weU  proportioned  ellipse,  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  fosse  of  great  depth,  which  seems  like 
a  natural  ravine.     It  serves  now  as  a  boundary  line  be- 
twixt Herrfordahire  and  SkropMre.     The  summit  of  the 
eminence  having  been  planted  for  several  yean,  it  has 
become  difficult  to  trace  the  worics  with  satisfaction  and 
4Mxniracy.     As  far  as  I   could  make  them  out,   double 
ditdies  went  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  side  of 
•the  first  mentioned  division;  whilst  its  Western  side  had 
the  natural  fall  to  which  aUusicm  has  already  been  made. 
The  second  division  had  a  double  ditch  on  the  South* 
em,  and  a  treble  ditch  on  the  Northern  side.     A  pur- 
ling rivulet  which  precedes  the  traveller  with  its  music, 
and   continually  sparkles  before  his  eyes,  as  he  passes 
down  the  narrow  and  secluded  valley  underneath  the 
Western   base  of  the  Oakr,  runs  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  Coxwall  Knoll;  but  it  is  here 
a  mere  brook  undes^ndng  of  notice.     The  Teme^  which 
flows  nearly  the  like  distance  under  the  opposite  banks, 
is  little  larger;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  shallow  and  inconsider- 
able  a  stream,  that,  unless  in  times   of  flood,  it  could 
never  have  presented  the  least  barrier  to  marching  troops. 
It  hurries  over  a  gravelly  or  stony  bottom,  in  which  there 
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are  not  a  dozen  placeB  to  be  found  in  the  oourae  of  ii 
mile,  below  the  overhanging  encampment,  nfhere  it  wonld 
be  impwcticaWe  to  ford,  whilrt  these  places  are  merely 
holes  worn  into  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  action  of 
0ome  extraordinary  rush  of  water. 

We  win  now  examine  the  military  advantages  of 
the  fort.  And  as  respects  these  little  more  need  be  said: 
for  it  has  already  been  proved  by  two  writers,  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  science  of  war,  to 
possess  but  few\  Tacitus  expressly  states  that  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  Britons  was  every  way  favorable 
to  them,  and  disadvantiigeous  to  the  Romans*.  The 
spot  under  notice  will,  therefore,  hardly  suit  his  de-> 
scription,  being  perfectly  insulated,  which  would  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  Britons  to  secure  a  retreat. 
And  had  they  been  surrounded  here  by  victorious  Ro- 
mans, as  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  foregoing  authori- 
ties, they  could  not  have  escaped  into  the  mountains. 
Yet  we  know  they  did  so;  for  although  their  valiant 
chief  was  subsequently  betrayed  throu^  the  treachery 
of  a  depraved  woman  who  ruled  over  the  Br^antes,  his 
subjects  prosecuted  the  war  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 

On  the  other  hand,  Coxwall  Knoll  is  but  thiree 
miles  from  BaiUNooN  Cahp,  whidi  is  evidently  a  woark 
of  Roman  construction.  If  it  were  built  at  the  same 
period,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ostorius  having  pene- 
trated thus  far  into  the  territory  of  the  Silures  wouM 
entrench  himself  in  this  latter  position,  from  whence  he 
could  best  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  press 
as  closely  as  possible  upon  their  rear.  Allowing  this  to 
have  its  fiill  weight  in  the  argument,  it  only  proves  that 
the  one  is  a  Roman  and  the  other  a  British  work,  which 

I  Genexal  Roy  and  Mr  Murchisan. 
duinpto  ad  prGelium   loco,  ut  aditus  abicetntg,  ouncta  nobis 
importuna,  et  suis  in  mdius  naent. 
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no  one  who  has  ever  examined  these  two  kinds  of  for- 
tifications will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  however,  of  a  different  kind, 
not  undeserving  attention,  which  serves  to  shew  that  the 
camp  of  GoxwALL  Knoll  had  su£fered  from  assault  at 
sometime.  An  intelligent  farmer,  who  cultivated  land  a 
few  years  ago  nearly  adjoining  the  place,  shewed  to  a 
friend  of  the  author^s  several  round  stones  that  had  been 
found  in  the  ditches  of  the  encampment.  They  were 
quite  of  a  different  geological  character  to  any  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  decisive  as  to  the  point 
that  the  attacking  party  brought  them  with  them,  and 
did  not  find  them  on  the  spot.  Some  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  had  a  groove  round  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  from  a  mangonel  or  balista,  but  these  my  in- 
formant did  not  actually  Bee^  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
topographical  difference  existing  between  the-  situation  of 
the  Camp,  and  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  And  so  long 
as  this  discrepancy  continues  we  must  seek  Airther,  and 
fix  the  engagement  at  another  place^. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr  Murchison  was  gathering  from 
the  geology  of  this  district  those  new  and  valuable  facts' 
with  which  he  has  since  enlightened  the  scientific  world, 
his  attention  became  naturally  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
he  immediately  perceived  the  unsuitableness  of  Goxwall 
Knoll  for  Caractacus  to  fix  upon  it  as  his  chief  position. 
He  thenoe  argues,  that  if  the  battle  were  fought  on 
the  North  bank  <^  the   Teme^  as  has  hitherto  been  r^^ 

1  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  again  reoordinff  here  a  sense  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  Rev.  John  Rocke^  who  fumiwed  me  with  these  facts. 

'  The  Rev.  Thomas  Doncumh^  in  his  History  of  Her^fhrdMre 
persists  in  advocating  the  claims  of  CojnoaU  KnoU,  although  so  much, 
argument  had  heen  hroueht  against  it  by  General  Roy.  fhvld  this  he 
hc^ause  part  of  it  lay  in  Uie  coimty  he  was  describing  ?  See  p.  12 — ^16. 

^  These  are  embodied  in  a  veiy  map;nifioent  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes^  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Silurian  System/'  that  are  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  perseverance  and  talent. 
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puted,  it  may  have  commenced  at  Holloway  Rocks, 
two  miles  below  Knighton  in  Rcadnorshire^  from  which 
place  the  Britons  were  ultimately  driven  to  Gaer  Cara- 
DOC,  where  their  leader  was  captured.  The  opinion  of 
a  g^itleman  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
this  region  than  any  one  living,  in  consequence  of  having 
personally  examined  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
must  be  deserving  of  great  attention. 

Yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  Teme  at  Gox- 
wALL  Kmoll  was  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  the  historian^s  notice,  it  would  present  still  fewer 
chums  two  miles  higher  up,  where  five  tributary  streams 
that  flow  into  it  in  the  intervening  distance  have  not  joined 
their  waters,  and  consequently  it  must  there  be  a  much 
shallower  brook.  Nor  does  it  seem,  in  my  judgement, 
very  probable  that  the  Romans  would  choose  just  such 
a  place  as  this  to  make  their  attack.  They  would  hardly 
fix  themselves  under  precipitous  rocks,  (upon  which  by 
the  way  there  are  no  vestiges  of  fortification)  when  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  current,  where  Stow 
Mitt  at  present  stands,  they  would  have  to  contend 
against  fewer  difficulties,  by  marching  their  troops  up  a 
vaDey.  A  second  objection,  applying  in  an  equal  degree 
to  all  of  the  foregoing  positions,  may  be  urged  against 
the  Geography. 

We  are,  it  is  true,  in  very  great  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  divisions  of  territory  at  this  early  period. 
There  are  but  few  places  that  can  be  positively  identi- 
fied throughout  the  country  with  the  Itineraries,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Coknavii,  Silures  and  Obdovicbs 
with  accuracy.  All  we  really  know  is,  that  Dbva  and 
Urioconium  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  cities 
of  the  CoRNAvn,  the  former  of  which  is  Chester^  the 
hitter  Wroxeter.  The  kingdom  of  Siluria  is  supposed 
by  Cellarius  to  have  contained  within  it  the  whole  West- 
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em  angle  of  South  Waie$^  stretohing  from  the  Iriih  Sea 
to  the  Swem^,  It  was  again  subdivided  betwixt  the 
SituREs  and  the  DsMETiE,  or  inhabitants  of  Caermartiiem- 
9hire  and  Pembroke,  The  cities  of  the  former  are  said, 
on  the  rather  doubtful  authority  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, to  have  been  Arioonium,  (Rose^  according  to 
Fosbrooke,  or  Hereford^  Camden)  ;  Maqna  {Kenchester) ; 
IscA  SiLURUM  {Gaerleofi);  Gobannium  {Abergavenny);  and 
Venta  Silubum  {Caerwent)^  their  capital.  To  these  have 
been  added  by  Antoninus,  Burrium  (Usk);  and  Bovium 
(Baverton).  Ptolemy  mentions  Bull^um  {Oastell  Curt  Lle- 
chrhyd);  near  BuiUh.  The  same  writer  places  Branogb- 
NiuM,  or  the  Bravonium  and  Brayinium  of  Antoninus 
among  the  Cornavii,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  being  Brandon  Camp,  because  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  alledged  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  it  would  bring 
the  seat  of  war  among  the  Cornavii,  and  remove  it  al* 
together,  both  from  the  Silures  and  the  Ordovigbb. 

The  utmost  insight  obtainable  into  the  Boman  Geo- 
graphy of  this  period,  that  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
devoid  of  speculation,  is  that  Siluria  comprises  the 
district  where  Bo98^  Kenohester^  Abergavenny^  Caerufent, 
Caerleon^  and  Builtk^  are  situated,  and  that  it  extended 
from  these  places  to  Cardigan  and  St  Bride's  Bay'^.  The 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  province  is  solely  conjectural, 
only  what  the  fancy  of  any  writer  chooses  to  imagine. 
We  have  not  the  least  intimation  in  the  authorities  of 
the  period  what  constituted  the  line  of  demarc;^tion  be- 
tween the  SiLURBs  and  the  Cornavii,  we  know  not  whether 
it  was  fluvial  or  mountainous.  The  former  idea  is  per- 
haps the  more  preferable,  for  this  reason,  that  although 
the  Teme  be  but  an  insignificant  river,  especiaUy  above 
Ludlow^  yet  the  forenamed  places  all  respectively  lie  on 

^  Cellarii  Notitis  Orbis  antiquse :  edit.  Schwartz^  410^  1773.  torn.  \. 
p.  341,  2,  3. 

'  Plinli  Not.  Hist  Ub.  iv.  c.  16. 
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tiie  WeBtern  ndo  of  it.  If  the  Wye  be  fixed  on,  Ken^ 
di^8t€r.w3k  not  be  comprehended  withm  the  country  where 
Richard  of  Cirencester-  places  it.  Let  the  question  of 
these  boundaries  be  settled  how  it  may,  it  will  stiU  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  Coxwall  Knoll  or  Caer  Caiudoc, 
lies  among  the  Okdoviges,  and  consequently  neither  of  these 
spots  can  be  reconciled  with  the  historian'^s  narrative. 

Under  the  assumption  then,  that  none  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  preceding  writers  bear  with  sufficient 
force  upon  the  account  left  us  by  Tacitus,  and  that  not 
any  of  his  commentators  on  this  transaction  have  brought 
the  Roman  General  far  enough  into  the  country  to  reach 
the  ChmovicEs,  we  must  press  onwards  to  the  North, 
under  a  hope  of  finding  the  true  site  of  the  battle, 
there,  premising,  however,  that  the  Britons  had  been 
driven  from  the  district  we  are  now  leaving.  And  that 
it  had  been  debated  as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  and  most 
severely  contested,  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
camps  and  tumuli  which  still  mark  its  surface  through- 
out. We  follow  these  brave  warriors  from  height  to 
height,  and  see  th^n  no  sooner  expelled  from  one  strong 
hold  than  defending  another;  we  behold  them  retreating, 
disorganised,  disabled;  with  wounds  still  fresh  and  bleed- 
ing from  recent  combat,  yet  bearing  in  their  bosoms  a 
devoted  love  of  country  which  neither  disasters  or  defeats 
could  subdue.  The  fortune  of  war  is  adverse;  the  place 
of  action  is  changed,  but  the  same  courage  continues  to 
animate  the  besieged. 

But  where  must  the  scene  then  of  this  celebrated 
action  be  fixed?  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
settle,  and  whoever  attempts  its  solution  must  exercise 
caution.  After  three  different  visits  into  the  country 
ah*eady  mentioned,  I  felt  convinced,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  that  the  pretensions  of  these  camps  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  deeming  it  with  General  Roy,  not 
improbable  that  the  true  locality  might  be  found  above 
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the  banks  of  the  Sedern^  I  examined  them  at  the  close 
of  last  autmnn  with  this  object  speciaUy  in  view. 

The  fortifications  which  then  appeared  to  be  most 
entitled  to  attention  were  those  on  the  BBfixnnKN.  The 
Severn  rolls  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  North 
Western  base  of  this  magnificent  range  of  hills,  and 
upon  three  o(  them  vestiges  of  fortifications  may  be 
still  distinctly  traced.  The  one  upon  which  Rodnefa 
Pillar  is  erected  is  nearest  to  the  river ;  this  is  Uie 
loftiest,  and  the  works  upon  it  are  also  the  strongest. 
There  are  entrenchments  upon  two  others,  Ceftn  y 
Castell,  and  Bausley  Hill,  which  will  demand  notice 
as  being  connected  with  these,  but  their  description 
shall  be  deferred  to  a  later  paragraph. 

My  journey  hither  from  Osteestry  lay  throu^  a 
country  replete  with  memorials  of  its  early  history.  The 
first  place  that  attracted  notice  was  the  picturesquely 
situated  little  village  of  Llanymyneckj  which  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  the  Vittoffe  of  Mitwrs^  to  vdiich  ap- 
pellation it  has  not  perhaps  forfeited  its  claims  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  As  the  traveller  journeys  along 
this  beautiful  part  of  the  Welsh  Borders  he  will  be 
much  struck  with  the  bold  escarpment  of  Limestone 
rock  overhanging  the  little  hamlet  below  him,  diversi- 
fied as  it  is  by  neat  white  dwellings,  and  with  the-  rich- 
ness of  the  empurpled  plain  that  stretches  towards  the 
Breidden  on  his  left.  It  is  in  truth  a  country  singu- 
larly lovely,  possessing  every  feature  that  can  constitute 

^  The  Ooo,  or  Care  at  IJanyrnynet^,  was  a  mine  worked  bv  the 
Romans.  Aboat  1755,  a  few  mmero,  in  search  of  copper  ore^  found 
several  skeletons  within  it.  There  were  culinary  utensils,  and  a 
number  of  Roman  coins,  Antoninus,  Faustina,  and  others,  discoyered 
near  them.  One  skeleton  had  a  bracelet  of  glass  beads  like  those 
Druidical  rings  called  glain  neider,  the  ova  angrUnum  of  Pliny,  around 
his  left  wrist,  and  a  battle  axe  by  his  side.  Fifteen  years  after  this 
first  discovery  some  other  miners  foimd  several  human  bones,  and  a 
golden  bracelet.    Camb.  Rea.  voL  L  p.  265  and  271* 

Two  iron  pickaxes  of  the  Roman  workman  have  also  been  found 
here,  which  arc  now  in  tiie  Firee  School  Libraxy,  Shreio&burp^ 
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a  magnifioent  landscape.  It  is  no  wonder  if  soldieiB 
hitherto  accustomed  to  the  more  tame  and  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  Ai9on  and  the 
Setem^  should  haTC  felt  inspired  with  fresh  hopes  of 
conquest  when  this  glorious  view  broke  upon  their  sight. 
Whether,  however,  they  first  beheld  it  as  invaders  or 
conquerors  we  will  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

On  the  South  Eastern  side  of  the  Brbidden  there 
are  two  walls  of  stone  heaped  up  after  the  fashion  which 
has  so  often  been  described.  They  are  '^  dry  work^^  and 
evidmitly  artificial.  Similar  indications  appeared  on  the 
South  Western  end  of  the  summit,  but  as  it  has  been 
planted  for  some  time,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them 
with  certainty.  Below  these  two  works,  which  are  visi- 
ble for  seventy  yards  from  North  to  South,  the  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  sudden  fall  of  the  hill,  which  though  in 
great  measure  natural,  has  been  augmented  in  some  de- 
gree by  manual  labor.  It  presents  a  steep  face  about 
thirty  feet  high,  till  it  terminates  at  the  South  West- 
em  end,  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  or  * 
thereabouts.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  side  of  this 
eminence  is  nearly  perpendicular,  which  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  no  lines  of  circumvallation  are  to  be  seen 
m  that  quarter. 

Having  made  a  slight  descent  from  the  height  just 
mentioned,  we  come  upon  a  bold  conical  eminence,  nearly 
turfed  over,  that  bears,  I  believe,  the  name  of  the 
Nkw  Pibgbb,  on  the  North  Western  side  of  \diich,  are 
remains  of  two  irregularly  shaped  enclosures.  The  up- 
per one  is  nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  paces  long:  the  lower  one  is  a  smaU 
semiciroular  work  shewing  indications  like  the  preceding 
one  of  stone  aggera,  which  go  round  its  South  Eastern 
base.  Each  of  these  works  is  constructed  with  stones  piled 
up  after  the  British  method.  Faint  indications  of  past 
occupancy  are  distinguishable  also  in  several  other  places. 
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Before  reaching  the  next  position,  we  have  to  make  a 
eonaiderable  descent,  and  then  again  to  climb  up  the  steep 
sides  of  an  eminence  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  first,  wh^i 
we  gain  the  enclosure  upon  the  top  of  Cbfn  y  CAerrsLL. 
This  is  a  stronghold  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill; 
it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  wide  in  the  centre,  where 
three  large  stones  protrude  themselves  through  the  sur- 
face, and  about  two  hundred  long.  The  gorges  are  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  South  Western  ends.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  single  vallum  whose  interior  slope  at  the 
parts  where  it  is  most  perfect,  does  not  exceed  six  feet. 

The  remaining  post  is  on  the  summit  of  Bausley  Hill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  North  East  of  Cefn  y  CAsrsLL. 
This  yet  continues  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  Eastern  side 
is  so  precipitous,  that  there  is  no  need  of  artificial  means 
to  strengthen  it.  Its  shape  resembles  the  longer  half  of 
an  ellipse,  and  measures  only  twenty-five  paces  across  it, 
its  length  not  being  double  that  distance.  The  opposite 
or  Western  side  has  two  concentric  ditches  as  it  were, 
which  have  a  counterscarp  of  about  ten  feet  each. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  these  several 
places  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  their  relative  size  and  importance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  works  at  the  New  Pieces  which  lie  immediately 
under  the  crest  of  the  Brbidden,  the  two  others  are  so 
far  removed  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  whole.  Bausley  Hill  lies  almost  two 
miles  from  the  rest;  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  them, 
and  like  Cefn  y  Castell  must  be  assigned  to  a  difierent 
period'.  The  two  fortresses  whose  claims  we  have  to 
deal  with  are  the  Breiddbn  and  the  New  Pieces. 

In   assuming  that   the   Breidden  is  the   preciso  lo- 
in the  Elegy  of  Lomarchus  on  Cadwallon,  king  of  the  Britons, 
K>et  savBy  thai  his  army  encamped  on  Havren  or  the  Seoerrty  * 
on  the  fartner  side  of  Dygen,'  which  perhaps  means  one  of  these 


the  poet  saySy  that  his  army  encamped  on  Havren  or  the  Seoemy  ^and 
the  fartner  side  of  Dygen,'  which  perhaps  means  one  of  these  po- 
sitions on  the  Breidden,  (See  Pugh's  Translation  of  Llywar^  Hen. 
p.  113.) 
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eality  of  the  retreating  chieftain's  last  struggle,  an  objec- 
tion at  once  presents  itself  which  is  difficult  to  answer.  If 
it  can  be  removed,  then  this  historical  question  may  be 
set  for  ever  at  rest.  The  uncertainty,  nay,  the  utter 
iK^lessness  of  accurately  defining  boundary  lines  of  Ro- 
man geography  has  already  been  alluded  to.  How  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  tell  exactly  where  the  Stlorks  were 
divided  from  the  Cobnavii,  or  where  each  of  these  in 
turn  were  separated  from  the  Ordovices.  We  only  know 
for  certain,  that  some  cities  which  have  been  mentioned 
belonged  to  the  two  former,  and  that  Sbgontium,  Go- 
NoviUM,  Varis,  and  Mediolanum  belonged  to  the  latter. 
It  18  probable  that  the  Dee  constituted  their  boundary 
in  one  part,  and  the  Northern  source  of  the  Seeem  in 
another,  but  even  then,  a  vast  extent  of  country  is  left 
open  to  be  claimed  by  further  conjecture.  Deva  and 
Urioconium  were  cities  of  the  CoRNAvn;  and  following 
the  same  species  of  induction  as  that  just  laid  down, 
it  would  seem  most  likely  that  the  whole  exteiit  of 
Champagne  country  from  the  Severn  and  the  foot  of 
the  Wblsh  Borders  up  to  OheHer  in  the  North,  belonged 
to  the  CoRNAvii.  Now  we  know  that  after  Ostorius  had 
subjugated  the  Silurbs  he  went  against  the  Ordovices, 
if,  therefore,  he  had  to  cross  the  Severn  under  the 
Brsiddun,  this  would  have  brought  him  into  the  country 
of  the  G>RNAVii,  whilst,  if  he  had  been  among  the  Si- 
lurbs or  Ordovices,  as  Tacitus  infers  that  he  was,  the 
river,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  geography, 
would  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  him  to  afford 
any  obstruction  in  his  attack  on  the  Britons. 

There  is  still  another  place,  hitherto  unnoticed,  that 
presents  very  well  founded  claims  to  take  pre-eminence 
of  all  the  foregoing.  It  lies  immediately  above  the 
Western  banks  of  the  Secern  near  Llandinam  in  Mont- 
pemeryshire.  Several  circumstances  concur  in  leading 
me  to  think  that  after  all,  this  place  which   is  called 
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Cefn  Cabnedd  may  be  the  true  poaition  of  Csracta- 
cus^  final  battle.  The  geography  which  has  created  so 
great  a  difficulty  in  solving  the  question  heretofore, 
is  now  free  from  any  objections.  As  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  few  data  we  possess  what 
formed  the  country  of  the  Obdovices,  there  is  every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  considering  the  whole  of  the  district 
North  of  this  part  of  the  Severn^  as  being  theirs.  The 
river  is  sufficiently  large  to  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  an  army,  and  it  must  have  been  crossed  before  an  at- 
tack could  be  made  upon  the  spot  under  notice.  There 
are  numerous  British  entrenchments  in  the  vicinity,  such 
as  DiNAS,  Pen  y  Oaer,  Pen  y  Castell,  Pen  y  Clyn, 
Cefn  y  Cloddia,  &c.,  besides  the  Roman  one  of  Cabb 
SwB,  a  mile  from  the  base  of  Cefn  Cabnedd* 

Cefn  Cabnedd  adapts  the  figure  of  its  entrench- 
ments to  the  shape  of  its  own  summit  which  is  a  very 
elongated  parallelogram,  about  five  hundred  paces  long 
and  two  hundred  broad,  the  angles  being  rounded.  It 
is  fortified  with  a  single  vallum  on  the  North  Western, 
and  with  a  double  one  on  the  North  Eastern  side,  from 
which  quarter  the  attack  upon  its  possessors  would  be 
made.  Roman  pottery,  coins,  and  other  remains  have  fre- 
quently been  found  at  Caeb  Sws,  whilst  two  roads  con- 
structed by  this  conqueror  further  tend  to  shew  that  the 
Romans  planted  themselves  here.  And  what  is  more 
likely  than  that  having  gained  a  victory  on  the  spot,  they 
should  choose  the  scene  of  their  glory,  as  the  one  of  all 
others  most  agreeable  as  a  habitation  for  the  colonists! 

I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  conjecturally, 
hoping  that  some  one  who  has  opportunity  may  be  in- 
duced to  examine  this  last  mentioned  position  more 
carefully  than  I  can  now  do :  and  as  the  place  in  ques- 
tion lies  close  on  the  high  road  from  ShrewAury  to  the 
agreeable  watering-place  of  Jberystteith^  an  investigatioa 
may  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 


THB  CHAIN  OF  CAMPS  ERECTBD  BT  OfiTORIUS 

CONSIDERED. 


PON  examining  the  country  North- 
wards of  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Avon'  with  the  Severn  at  Tewkei- 
buryy  we  must  immediately  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Warmckshire  Avon 
cannot  be  the  river  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Warwickdiirey  Staffordshirey  and  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Sewm  there  is  a  singular  deficiency 
of  earthworks.  Several  considerable  eminences  mark 
these  counties,  positions  in  themselves  so  favorable  for 
defensive  occupation,  such  for  instance  as  Cfleeee  Hill, 
the  ClmU,  and  Bowley  HiUs,  the  lAckey,  &c.  &c.  that 
had  the  inhabitants  here  been  suspected  by  Ostorius,  he 
would  not  have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  nar 
tnral  advantages  offered  by  the  country.  We  do  not  in 
fact,  meet  with  any  vestiges  of  entrenchments  North- 
wards of  the  spot  where  the  two  rivers  alluded  to  unite, 
until  we  reach  Brinklow  on  the  Northern  borders  of 
Warwidkshire^.     Whether  this  extraordinary  fortress  be 

1  The  early  reading  was  AtUona,  and  sapposed  to  be  the  Nen, 
hat  as  the  oouiae  of  this  nrei  would  in  no  way  suit  the  march  of 
OatoiiuB,  it  was  conected  into  Auvona,  or  the  Avon,  Sereial  Welsh 
fltieoms  have  this  title,  though  none  of  them  are  of  saffident  im- 
porlaiioe  to  merit  aitiention;  either  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Avon, 
the  one  flowing  through  the  county  of  Warwidc  and  the  otiierthroagh 
SomermtMre  must  be  ihe  stream  Tadtiia  alludes  to.  The  Aittov 
or  Teatf  ia  too  much  to  the  South. 

*  In  making  this  assertion,  I  however  ought  to  say,  that  there 
exists  a  circular  encampment  on  Bbavball  Commow,  whose  area 
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of  BritiiA  or  Roman  conertruction  I  will  not  now  en- 
quire, seeing  that  it  lies  too  remote  and  isolated,  and 
too  little  connected  with  any  regular  line  of  fortifica- 
tions to  be  assignable  to  the  period  under  discussion. 
Proceeding  Westward  we  meet  with  nothing  whatever 
until  we  reach  the  centre  of  Shropshire.  The  first 
work  observed  here,  is  the  British  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  the  Wrekin.  It  would  be  needless  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Severn  higher,  inaonuch  as  whatever 
military  works  exist  in  this  direction,  were,  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  noticed  in  another  place,)  constructed  by  the 
natives. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  inspect  the  remains 
existing  between  the  Lowbr  Avon  and  the  Sevebn,  and 
the  indications  presented  in  this  quarter,  tend  to  shew 
pretty  evidently  that  it  was  this  district  that  Ostorius 
fortified*.     The  Atfon  rises  at   Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire^ 

contains  about  six  acres.  *  Looking  at  the  plan  of  it  with  which  I 
am  favoured  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  it  is  in  part  double 
ditched. 

Besides  this,  I  have  examined  a  quadrai^ular  camp  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  at  Chestertok  on  the  Pone,  six  miles  South 
East  of  LeamingUm;  the  Roman  pretensions  of  which  are  indis- 
putable. On  one  of  my  visits  thither,  I  brought  away  some  coins 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  just  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  the  vi- 
cinitv. 

The  small  work  at  Wapekburv,  North  East  of  Leammfton, 
besides  lying  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Avon,  is  too  insignificant 
to  attract  notice.  I  believe  this  and  the  chief  of  the  smaller 
Wiarwidcshire  earthworks  to  have  been  possessed  by  Romanized 
Britons. 

About  two  miles  North  of  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Avon  with 
the  Severn  is  a  quadrangular  encampment,  apparently  Roman,  called 
TowBURY  Hill;  on  Bredok  Hill,  and  a  little  to  the  East  are 
two  large  irregular  works  with  a  smaller  one  a  mile  to  the  South, 
these,  with  one  on  Oxektok  Hill,  lie  completely  detached  from 
the  great  range,  and  must,  I  imagine,  be  unconnected  with  this 
eampaign. 

^  Mr  Bloxam  seems  to  think  that  Ostorius's  Chain  of  Camps 
commenced  at  Brinktow,  and  went  hence  due  South  to  the  Somer- 
eetMre  Avon*.  My  reason  for  dissentinff  from  his  opinion  is  this. 
Supposing  Brinkhw  to  be  the  Northern  unk  of  these  fortresses,  we 
are  compelled  to  travel  as  far  as  Bexdoh  Hill,  or  Oxevtow  Hill 

•  AmmaUtt,  voL  iv.  p.  18S. 
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and  afterwardB  flows  Southwards  in  a  pardUd  direction 
with  the  Siftefn  till  it  reaches  Baikj  when  it  bends  to. 
the  North  West.  In  the  country  lying  between  these 
two  rivers  there  are  numerous  encampments,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  principal  one  lies 
most  Northemly,  and  from  this  point  we  will  trace  them 
Southwards. 

The  first  position  that  comes  under  our  notice  is 
Ulkt  Bury,  an  unusually  large  camp,  in  the  shape  of 
a  parallelogram,  double  ditched,  a  mile  East  of  Dwnley^ 
Dbakestone  Cahp  on  Stinchcomb  Hillj  and  Blackenburt 
DrrcHEs,  a  small  triangular  work,  on  an  eminence  North 
of  WiwUon  Underedge^  come  next  in  the  group.  Nine 
miles  due  South  of  Ulet  Burt,  on  a  high  ridge  of  land 
communicating  with  the  preceding,  is  a  small  semi-ellip- 
tical work  known  under  the  title  of  Horton  Castle.  A 
mile  still  more  Southward,  on  the  same  elevated  line, 
we  find  a  spacious,  double  ditched  quadrangular  encamp** 
ment  at  Ltttle  Sodbury.  This  and  Ulet  Burt  are  the 
chief  fortresses  in  the  range.  The  Eastern  side  of  this 
ridge  as  far  as  Langridge^  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles, 
is  comparatively  a  plain  country,  but  the  Western  side 
is  for  the  most  part  very  steep.  The  chief  of  the  works 
along  it  are  as  considerable  as  any  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  these  facts  it  may  be 
inferred  without  dispute  to  be  the  ground  Ostorius  chose 
for  lus  defensive  chain. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  South  of  LrrrLs  Sodburt 
Camp,  the  Turnpike  road  from  Pucklechwrek  to  NetUeton 

near  Chdtenhamy  the  nearest  of  which  places  is  upwards  of  forty 
mfles  in  a  straight  course  from  Brinklow,  before  we  meet  with  an- 
other campy  and  from  Uienoe  to  Rakburt  Camp  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  East  of  Cirencester,  before  we  come  to  a  tnird;  this  besides 
would  carry  us  quite  too  fiur  to  the  East.  How  much  more  then^ 
tf  we  go  from  Brinldow,  to  Nadburt  Camp,  as  he  proposes,  on 
the  borders  of  Oafardthire?  I  put  Meok  Hill  in  tne  South  of 
WarwkkMre  out  of  the  question,  because'  no  appearance  of  ram- 
parts ezut  on  this  summit  though  weapons  have  been  found  there. 

5-» 
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paaMB  through  an  irregular  seiDft-cireiilar  camp  on  tho 
top  of  HiNTDN  Hill  ;  and  two  milei  Eart  we  meet  with  a 
very  small  quadrangular  epaulement  on  Hsbdown  Down. 
Five  miles  Southwards,  inclining  a  little  to  the  East,  we 
ixxae  upon  the  most  extreme  link  of  the  diain,  at  the 
irregnlarlj  triangular  single  ditched  fortress  upon  Ltitlb 
Salisbury  Hill,  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  Avon,  and  not 
two  from  the  city  of  Batk;  making  a  distance  from 
due  North  to  South  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  whare 
are  found  eight  fortresses,  which  lying  betwixt  the  Avon 
and  the  Severn^  completely  agree  with  the  narrative  of 
Tacitus. 

Approaching  the  latter  river,  namerous  vestiges  of 
militaty  occupancy  occur,  but  whether  assignable  to  the 
same  period  I  will  not  venture  to  assert,  though  I  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  they  were.  It  is  not  unlikely 
their  object  was  to  check  any  irruption  which  the  Silubbb 
mi^t  make  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Monmouthshire 
and  OlamorganMre.  Be  this,  however,  how  it  may, 
we  find  the  following,  which  may  additionally  tend  to 
prove  that  this  vras  the  expected  seat  of  war. 

The  first  defensive  woric,  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Awn^  and  journeying  Northwards,  is  Merb  Bank, 
a  high  vallum  running  parallel  with  this  river  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bewm^  till  it  nearly  joins  a  circular  en- 
trenchment dose  to  Henburt.  West  of  the  Avony  oppo^ 
site  Clifton  are  two  large  semi-circular  camps,  known 
under  the  titles  of  Stokx  Lbioh  Camp,  and  Bower  or 
BoRoooH  Walls.  Going  from  hence  Westwards,  on 
Stoke  Leigh  Down  are  two  small  circular  earthworks; 
and  two  miles  still  further  to  the  West,  are  appearances 
of  three  inconsiderable  circnmvallations  which  lie  on  the 
direct  road  to  the  spacious  oval  fortress  of  Cadburt 
Camp  close  to  Tiohenham.  As  we  travel  Northwards 
from  this  point,  the  first  indication  of  entrenchments  is 
seen  at  Vineyard  Bebak,  North  of  Ohetion.     There  are 
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di^t  remains  perceptible  at  Oldbury  on  Severn,  whilst 
a  large  pentagonal  camp  in  a  very  perfect  state,  double 
ditched,  lies  a  little  to  the  North.  This  is  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Western  range  we  have  been  tracing. 

Besides  the  works  on  the  two  barriers  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  few  are  here  and  there  visible  in  the  inter- 
vening oomitry.  They  are  comparatively  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with  those  al- 
roady  desDribed.  Uncertain  remains  are  distinguishable 
at  Bitton:  there  is  a  small  oval  camp  on  Burt  Hnx, 
Soaih  of  Winierboum;  a  small  irregular  single  ditched 
camp  caUed  the  Cashu,  near  Titheringion ;  another  at 
Bmnr  House,  Sooth  of  Daynton;  a  Bing^  entitled  Bury 
Camp,  a  mile  East  of  Mamkfldd^  and  vestiges  of  another 
work  •&  little  to  the  West  of  it^ 

*  Whilst  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press  I  find  in  Lyson's 
Aeeomrt  of  the  Roman  Antiqmties  disoovered  at  WoodckeHer,  the 
fiaUowing  eonfinnatioii  of  mv  own  views,  ''It  is  extremely  pobable/' 
8^  he^  ''that  the  entrenchments  at  Uky  Burv  and  on  Painswiek 
uiU,  and  perhaps  those  also  on  Broadrtdge  Green  and  at  Littie 
Soibmrff,  are  remains  of  those  ganisons  (Roman  under  Ostorius)  or 
at  Ifisst  of  their  Casira  eaiplorataria,  A  great  nmnber  of  Roman 
coins,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  empire^  have  been  found  within 
dw  ^itimchmentB  of  Z/ley  Bury  and  Pakuwick  HiS  Camps."  p.  18. 
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THE  LINE  OF  CAMPS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  CABACTACUS 
EXAMINED. 


scENDiHO  with  the  iS«Mr»   Noftlw 

wftrdfl    from    the    counties    last 

spt^ea  of,  the  fint  oiounpment 

we  find  on  its  Weotem  side,  is 

Oadbdbt    Bases,   an    irregularijr 

four  sided  camp,  eight  miles  North 

of  Gloacea«r,  and  four  South  East 

of  a  very  large  entrencfatn»it  on 

MnMDMMZB  Hux.  This  Utter  one 

I  is  placed  upon  the  ridge  gene- 

f  known  under  the  name   of  the 

!Mm  HiBt  and  is  the  most  Soath- 

of  the  remarkable  works  that  were 

t  upon  their  summit.     A  mile  fiip- 

r  along  this   line  we  come  to  the 

1  known  fortress  of  the  Hebefohd- 

IE    Beaoon.      Fifteen    miles    more 

Iherly   on   tAa   Abberlgy    HiOt  we 

ih  WooDBUKT  Hnx,  the  last  strong- 

1  of  the  group. 

lieee  four  fortresses  which  are  nn- 

ully  large,    as   well   as  difficult   of 

MB,  must  have  been  erected  by  the 

tons  to  check  the  progress  of  the 

Bonuns  Westward.     The  eminences  on  which  they  are 

placed,  are  the  most  advantageous  utnations  that  could 

poetdbly  be  occupied,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 

Britons  would   suiTer  the  enemy  to  advance  into  their 
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country,  without  making  a  vigorous  resiAtance  in  a  quar- 
ter, where  nature  herself  had  done  so  much  to  assist  them 
in  preserving  their  hberty.  They  are  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  intention  they  had  in  view,  as  they  en- 
tirely command  Herbforbshibb  and  the  Welsh  district 
lying  East  of  it:  and  had  the  Roman  forces  landed  on 
the  shores  of  GloMMrganshire  or  entangled  themselves 
unwarily  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Ghuceiterskire^  and 
even  afterwards  escaped  out  of  those  diflBculties,  they 
would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  retreat  to  their  own 
chain  of  fortresses  so  long  as  the  Britons  remained  in 
possession  of  this  most  important  range. 

And  that  the  first  great  stand  was  made  here,  dis- 
advantageously  to  our  countrymen,  can  scarcely  admit 
<3t  a  doubt.  Neither  of  the  contending  powers  imme- 
diately went  Northwards;  a  conclusion  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  fix»n  the  iact  of  so  many  militaiy  works 
existing  between  this  point  and  the  Wye^  whilst  there 
are  none  in  the  other  direction.  Wall  Hills,  near 
Ledburyy  a  strong  pentagonal  work  double  ditched,  and 
an  elliptical  single  ditched  camp  at  Soller'^s  Hope,  on 
this  river,  are  the  most  Southerly  fortifications  that  oc- 
cur. The  encampments  at  Bbinsop,  Kenchester,  Iving- 
lON,  and  Blackbubt  Hill,  by  their  rectilinear  circumval- 
lation  appear  to  be  Roman  constructions  ^  It  is  doubtful 
what  Sutton  Walls,  Risbubt,  and  a  small  circular  work 
two  miles  East  of  Leominster^  were,  but  most  likely 
later  works.  The  magnificent  elliptical  fortresses  of  Croft 
Ambbet  and  Wapley,  scarcely  seven  miles  asunder,  the 
former  a  little  North  of  Aymeetry,  the  latter  a  little 

*  There  exists  a  tradition  that  Choistry,  situated  a  mile  West  of 
LeominHer,  was  a  Roman  camp  or  colony.  This  tradition  receives 
some  degree  of  corroboration  from  etymology.  ChoUtry  seems  to  be 
a  eorroption  of  Castra.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  roelled  CaeroHruy, 
le,  the  City  qf  Ottruy,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ostorius.  Hist,  of 
Leominster,  p.  7. 

Oyster  Hill  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Oyster  Hill  in  Here- 
foriMre  have  been  supposed  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  cause. 
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South  of  Pre^Uign^  are  undoubtedfy  Britkh  ereotions. 
They  are  the  key  to  Badnonkire  and  Jfoit<yom#ry<Atr#, 
and  before  Oetorius  could  adyanoe  into  thoee  counties, 
which  I  suspect  were  oocupied  by  the  OnDOYicni,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  forced. 

The  fortunes  of  the  brave  Caraotacus  were  dedining, 
and  we  are  now  compelled  to  tread  in  his  retreating  foot- 
steps, and  foUow  him  and  his  valiant  companions  from  the 
fertile  plain  <^  Herefardtkire  to  the  rugged  and  naked 
mountams  of  the  bobdebs.  But  how  shall  we  describe 
the  state  of  his  army,  defeated  as  it  has  been,  dimi* 
nished,  in  part  disarmed,  writhing  under  their  wounds, 
yet  carrying  onwards  an  unrepressed  passion  to  cover 
recent  defeats  with  victory!  and  as  they  took  a  last 
glance  at  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  every  feeling 
that  national  affection  could  infuse  must  have  inspired 
them  with  new  courage,  till  they  became  actually  mad- 
dened for  fresh  opportunities  of  conflict.  The  issiie 
was  too  uniformly  adverse,  and  we  behold  them  gradur 
ally  reduced  to  a  small  band,  vdiidb  intimately  was 
subdued. 

Gboft  Ambrey  and  Waplkt  are  the  most  Southern 
of  Garactacus^s  interior  line  of  camps,  which  commences 
in  the  North  at  Hen  Dinas.  The  Romans  having  gained 
these  two,  proceeded  to  secure  their  conquests  in  the 
country  they  had  entered,  by  choosing  such  positions  as 
were  available,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  en- 
able them  to  press  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  enemy. 
We  thus  find  them  occupying  the  important  post  of 
Norton  Camp,  a  large  quadrangular  work  double  ditched, 
which  commands  defiles  to  the  Elast  and  West,  and 
moreover  lies  very  closely  upon  the  flank  of  Caractacus 
in  his  supposed  entrenchments  upon  Bubbouoh  Hiii^ 
Billings  Ring,  and  Bubt  DrrcHBS.  The  strong  work 
of  Brandon  Camp  South  of  LeinitMrdine  would  form 
a  counterworic  to,  or  command  the  strcxi^old  of  Cox- 
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WALL  Knoll,  as  NoBmr  Bank  would  do  to  tiie  DrntOM 
above  Skipiam. 

From  Bbandok  Camp,  it  aeems  moat  Vkdj  that  Oa- 
tonua  made  a  diyendon  of  part  of  his  foroes  ag&iiiat 
Cabs  Garadoo  and  the  Dttoebb,  and  haying  driven  out 
the  Brit(Mi8  fifom  these  elevated  posts  he  left  gamsoos  in 
the  oountry,  to  prevent  their  reooonpaiion.  Nokdt  BaniT 
was  mtmded  to  hinder  thev  gaining  possession  of  the 
hige  endosmte  on  the  simunit  of  Abdon  Burfy  by  holdr- 
ing  whieh  the  Britons  wonld  command  the  extensive 
vafley  nmning  betwixt  the  Broim  and  the  TiUers^ow 
Clm  HUU  towards  Brtdgmnorlh  and  WcreettenkitB^  whilst 
it  would  at  the  same  time  serve  the  porpose  of  keepmg 
in  eheck  the  inhabitants  of  Corwe  Dale.  The  works  at 
RnsHBUKT,  were  erected  for  simihur  reasons,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  inhabitants  of  Ape  Dale,  at  the  head  of 
valley  it  is  \daced.  And  we  thus  find  an  early 
way  from  these  ganisoned  places  to  Wromeier.  Begii^ 
tting  at  Nomnr  Bank  it  passes  through  TuffFOBD,  Orate- 
poBDiy  over  RoBiAN  Bank  to  Rushbubt,  thence  by  ChoA- 
wall,  where  it  beans  the  name  of  the  Dnvil^s  Causbwat, 
(a  more  partienlar  account  of  which  is  given  hereafter^) 
Aekm  Bnand,  PUeksosD,  &€.,  to  the  Severn  at  Wnm* 

OtVv  • 

The  position  chosen  by  Ostorius  at  WhMelxm  was 
in  every  respect  an  important  one:  and  it  shews  that 
the  great  principles  of  Stbatectt  have  been  the  same  in 
all  ages.  It  had  the  command  of  observation  of  four 
valleys;  Cjobvb  Dalb,  Afb  Dalb,  the  Stbbtton  Vallbt, 
and  that  leading  to  Brandon  Caup,  near  Leintwardine; 
it  was  a  means  of  securii^  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Bo- 
Bum  foroes  in  case  they  should  be  driven  back,  whilst 
it  would  also  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
plain  as  far  as  Ludlow,  and  even  beyond  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mark  with  accuracy  and 
in  succession,  the  course  of  Ostorius's  progress  on  the 
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Western  side.  We  immediately  get  into  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Radnorshire^  where  defensive  vestiges  are 
very  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  eminences  with- 
out any  discernible  principle.  There  are  several  small 
circular  works,  epaulements  with  one  ditch,  such  as 
TojcEN  Castle,  South  East  of  New  Radnor;  Castbll 
Ceftnllts;  Casb  Oinon;  Tombn  Bbdduobb  near  BuiUh ; 
the  Oaxr,  a  double  fortress,  and  several  small  recti- 
linear fortifications  on  the  MeUrydd  Mountain;  others 
on  Gloo  Hal;  Caotlb  Rinq  South  of  Discoyd;  Bubva 
Bank,  a  mile  lower,  &c.  &c.  Castell  Cwbt  Llechrhtd, 
a  mile  North  of  BuiUh  (Bullbum);  Llan  du  (a  penta- 
gonal entrenchment)  North  of  Llanwxir  Waterdine;  two 
Caer  din  Rings,  and  two  very  small  quadrangular  works 
a  little  South  of  them,  all  five  in  Clwn  Forest.  Im* 
mediately  before  entering  MontgomeryMre^  whilst  yet  int 
Shropidiire,  we  have  Castell  Ceftn  Fron,  a  small  cir- 
cular work  seven  miles  West  of  Burt  Ditches;  Upper 
Short  Ditch,  and  Lower  Short  Drron;  a  few  circular 
^orks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerry;  Castle  Ring, 
above  Boitlinghope^  (described  more  fully  hereafter)  and 
Castle  Ring  under'  the  Western  side  of  the  Stiperstonee; 
Castle  Ring,  betwixt  Hysrington  and  Church  Stoke^  sxA 
Caee  Bre,  betwixt  Church  Stoke  and  Ohirbury^  whidi 
brings  us  close  to  FRmn  Faldwin  and  Caer  Howbl 
near  Montgomery, 

With  the  exception  of  the  long  oval  works  of  Fiudd 
Faldwin  and  the  circular  one  on  Tongley  HiU^  called 
Burt  Ditches,  East  of  Bishop's  Castle^  which  has  three 
concentric  aggers,  none  of  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  are  iextensive,  a  fact  proving 
that  Radnorshire  was  not  the  field  of  any  very  severe 
contests. 

Having  driven  the  troops  of  Caractacus  thus  far, 
the  Roman  general  seems  to  have  paused,  to  allow  time 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  camp,  as  would  be  suit- 
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able  both  to  contain  his  foroeB,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
territory  he  had  acquired.  The  site  was  just  such  un 
one  as  a  skilful  tactician  like  Ostorius  would  be  likely 
to  choose.  We  have  observed  the  prudence  which 
guided  him  in  fixing  upon  WheMeUm  Wood  or  Nobton 
Camp  as  a  flank  defence  for  the  valleys  of  Corw  Daley 
Ape  DdUy  and  the  Stretton  Chrgej  and  in  the  present 
instance  his  position  was  selected  as  advantageously. 
Caeb  Fl6s  stands  above  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  Se- 
wm  at  the  confluence  of  four  valleys  a  mile  and  a  half 
North  of  Montgomery;  one  of  these  takes  the  course  of 
the  river  to  WeUhpool^  Llandrinioy  and  Mdeerleyy  where 
it  expands  into  a  vast  champagne  country:  the  other 
takes  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Breidden  and  unites  with 
the  preceding  valley  at  Cardeston  and  Alberbury.  Be- 
sides being  a  key  to  these  two,  it  is  so  situated  as 
completely  to  command  the  whole  district  as  far  as 
Biskop^s  Ccutle  to  the  South  East,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sefoem  as  high  as  Newtown  to  the  South  West. 

The  entrenchments  on  the  Bretoden,  already  de- 
scribed, are  the  nearest  British  strongholds  of  import- 
ance to  the  Roman  work  at  Caeb  Flos,  but  whether 
their  construction  was  prior  to  this,  is,  I  must  con- 
fess, very  uncertain.  The  Britons  retreating  along  the 
mountain  heights,  as  the  Stretton  HiUs  and  Long  Mynd^ 
crossing  the  Stiperstones^  and  thence  flying  to  tiie  Long 
Mountain^  in  all  of  which  places  we  find  Tumuli,  might 
have  fixed  upon  this  insulated  propugnaculum  in  their 
extremity,  though  as  the  Koman  camp  of  Caeb  FLds 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  Ostorius  would  have 
had  no  need  to  ford,  as  we  know  he  had,  at  the  spot 
where  the  decisive  engagement  happened.  As  I  have 
ahready  entered  into  this  question,  and  expressed  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Ostorius  penetrated  as  high 
up  the  Severn  as  Caeb  Sws,  where  there  is  another 
Roman  camp  placed  with  a  view  of  commanding  the 
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Yalleys,  for  instance,  that  through  which  the  (7ani9  flows 
bom  ihe  North  West;  that  throag^  which  the  Taranmo 
flowa  from  the  Weat,  and  the  narrower  one  throi^ 
which  the  Severn  flowa  from  the  South,  I  ahall  now 
conclude  this  aubjeot,  yet  not  without  oflfering  a  due 
meed  of  praiae  to  the  military  akill  he  evinced  from  the 
oommenoement  of  thia  important  campaign  to  the  de« 
feat  of  Cwactacua,  during  which  he  dispbyed  audi  a 
coDsummate  knowledge  of  tactica  that  we  are  warranted 
in  placing  him  amongst  the  first  of  Roman  Generals. 


•m  AflttUdttv  or  Ato  Wnw. 


LD  Otfwan'gt  liea  a  mile  and  A  htdf 
from  the  preeoit  tomi,  upon  ao  inm- 
Uted  eminence  that  hu  the  tracing 
of  an  oblong  parallelogram.  Having 
been  i^urted  for  a  great  many  yean, 
the  oonoentric  ditches  are  in  some 
places  oonjridenbly  obliterated,  but 
enon^  is  still  visible  to  exoite  our  Bnrprise  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  undertakbg.  The  base  of  the  hill  oocupies 
at  least  fifty  acres;  it  gradaaUy  tapers  towards  the  plana 
<rf  site  which  is  perfectly  fiat,  whose  ai<ea  comprehends 
upwards  of  fifteen.  If  we  make  onr  ascent  from  the 
Western  side,  and  leave  a  small  cottage  opposite  Mouat 
Zum  to  the  left,  we  shall  pass  throng  fire  lines  of 
cnrcnmvallation  beftne  we  gain  the  top.  Two  of  these 
entirely  encircle  the  fail) ;  the  others  do  so  parti^y, 
bung  dengned  for  the  peculiar  defence  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Western  ude,  wliidi  is  less  precifntous  than  the 
otber,  and  oonsequently  required  more  artificial  protec- 
tion. 

If  we  enter  at  the  cottage  already  mentioned,  whit^ 
point  was  one  of  the  original  approaches,  the  other 
being  on  the  opposite  aide,  and  follow  the  diift  road 
Iwy^tng  up  to  the  summit,  the  first  valtum  we  come 
to  is  drawn  round  the  base  of  the  hill  for  a  coiudder- 
able  distance:  the  second  has  its  relief  about  fifty  feet 
dtore  the  level  of  the  road  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom.    The  parapet  is  ten  feet  across,  and  has  a  conntep- 
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soarp  of  six.  Still  ascending,  we  find  the  adjoining  in- 
terior fosse  twelve,  and  the  third  yallum  six  feet  wide 
across  the  parapet,  and  having  a  relief  of  ten  feet  above 
the  ditches  on  either  side.  The  second  and  third  lines 
lie  on  each  side  of  the  trench  we  are  pursuing.  There 
are  indications  of  another  vaUum,  but  so  indistinct  and 
uncertain,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  o{  the  ground 
and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  that  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  lower  vaUum  and  fosse  of  those  two 
that  entirely  circumscribe  the  upper  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fastness.  The  exterior  or  fourth  vallum, 
is  something  like  fifty  feet  above  the  third  or  the  one 
last  mentioned.  Its  counterscarp  is  ten  feet,  its  width 
across  the  top  six.  The  fosse,  fortuitously  I  should  sup- 
pose, is  thu^y  feet  wide.  The  superior  or  remaining 
vallum  is  on  much  the  same  scale,  having  a  slight  in- 
terior slope  towards  the  enclosed  plane  of  site.  But 
the  brakes  and  brushwood  being  much  thicker  towards 
the  top,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  measures, 
and  as  my  observations  were  unfortunately  made  after 
heavy  rain,  the  labour  of  pushing  through  the  long  wet 
grass  and  tangled  thickets  was  extremely  irksome. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  fortified  eminence  is  conformable,  so  far  as  regards 
its  double  ditches,  to  other  posts  of  acknowledged  Bri- 
tish origin:  whilst  it  is  dissimilar  to  them  in  the  depth 
and  number  of  its  trenches  at  the  base.  In  how  much 
greater  a  degree  of  magnitude  and  perfection  these  se- 
veral works  appeared  at  the  time  of  their  first  forma- 
tion, can  only  be  surmised.  But  that  they  were  very 
much  larger,  having  their  valla  more  lofty,  their  fosses 
wider  and  deeper,  the  angles  of  the  scarps  more  acute, 
and  the  subsidiary  lines  of  circumvallation  more  extended, 
there  is  eveiy  reason  for  believing.  What  must  have 
been  then  the  labour  expended  upon  the  construction 
of  this  stronghold,  and  how  great  the  difficulties  a  be- 
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aeging  army  had  to  overcome,  when  they  tried  to  sur^ 
mount  all  the  military  obstacles  which  it  presented ! 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
gigantic  efforts  without  being  impressed  with  a  feeling 
of  astonishment,  yet  we  behold  the  waUs  greatly  de- 
prossed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  the  ditches 
partially  fiUed  up  with  matted  fern,  and  detritus  that 
is  incessantly  slipping  down  from  above.  Other  causes 
have  conspired  to  alter  the  original  aspect  of  the  for- 
tification. For  we  are  told^  that  so  long  ago  as  1767 
as  much  timber  was  cut  down  on  the  ramparts  as  sold 
for  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  process  of  e£bce- 
ment  is  still  quietly  going  on,  as  the  whole  of  this 
eminence^  with  the  exception  of  the  table  land  at  the 
summit,  is  covered  with  wood  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
After  I  had  twice  threaded  my  passage  through  the 
thorny  intricacies  of  this  sylvan  labyrinth,  I  descended 
to  the  point  where  I  had  commenced  the  circuit.  When 
I  looked  upwards  and  endeavoured  to  follow  with  the 
eye  the  prohibitory  circle  of  terraces  with  their  chasms 
underneath,  that  were  partially  visible  through  the  dark 
umbrageous  foliage,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  silent 
majesty  of  the  scene.  The  chilly  dew  of  evening  was 
falling  rapidly  around,  and  admonished  me  to  hasten 
onwards  upon  my  journey,  but  before  I  could  bend 
my  footsteps  from  the  spot, 

A  weight  of  aw^^  not  easy  to  be  borne. 

Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit — cast 

From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past. 

« 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  work  is  wrapped  in 
complete  obscurity.      It  is  called   Hen   Dinas^   or  the 

»  History  of  Oswestry,  1816.  p.  90. 

*  The  primary  signincation  of  this  word  is  a  fortified  hill  or 
mount;  as  we  find  by  Castxll  Dikas  Bhak  above  LkangoUen  in 
Denibi^lArey  and  Dik  Oawic  in  CaemarvoMhire,  Hence  the  Ro- 
man terminations  of  IHnum,  Diniumy  and  Dunum  to  the  names  of 
their  cities  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  the  old  English  Tune,  now 
Den,  Ton,  and  Toum,  and  the  GaeL  Ir.  Arnw  and  Com.  dun,  for 
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<M  city;  and  andently  Cacr  Ogybfah,  or  Ogyrfaitit 
CaUkj  who  was  a  hero  oontempoTuy  with  King  Arthur. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Oswald,  and  Penda,  but  merely 
on  oonjectnral  grounds.  I  agree  with  Pennant*  in  at* 
tributing  it  to  the  Britons;  I  ooneeive  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  ohain  of  Caraotacus^s  border  fortresBes^ 
iriiich  it  closely  resembles  in  its  main  features  of  con- 
stmction^ 

a  fortified  hiU.  Aooording  to  Bede^  dun  means  a  hei^t  in  the 
andeiit  BritiBh^  and  CliicwoB  says  it  had  the  sune  signiiicatioa 
in  the  ancient  Gaulish*  (See  Aimfltrong  under  Dun;  and  DavieB 
under  Din.) 

In  the  nigfaly  intenstinff  Anrio  Nomian  Romanoe  of  Folk  Fiti 
Warin,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  have  been  &youred  by  Thomas 
Dofiiis  Hardy^  Esq.,  I  find  Ludlow  Coitle  called  Divav. 

'  Pennant's  Wales,  toL  L  p.  272. 
^ '  Basiie  engraved  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1763,  a  round 
shield,  a  foot  mameter,  fomid  a  foot  under  ground,  within  the  area 
of  Him  dmas. 
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HIS  is  a  hiU  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  positions  of  Caractacus,  or  Cara- 
dog.  Its  situation  on  so  elevated  a 
mountain,  and  the  complete  insula- 
tion of  the  mountain  itself,  bespeak 
who  were  its  former  occupants.  Every  thing  tends  to 
shew  that  this  is  a  genuine  British  entrenchment,  and 
unquestionably  held  by  the  brave  warrior  who  for  so  long 
a  period  repulsed  the  armies  of  Ostorius.  It  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  amongst  the  Shropshire  Hills,  and 
is  designated  by  the  various  names  of  the  Oaradoe^  the 
Curdoc,  the  Querdoc^  and  the  Qtiordoc.  Its  summit  is 
encircled  by  two  ditches  having  a  counterscarp  of  five 
feet  each,  and  an  external  slope  of  fifty.  On  the 
North  Western  side,  immediately  below  the  outer  fosse, 
is  a  cave  still  bearing  the  name  of  Caractaous'  Cate^ 
which  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  capable  of  holding 
half  a  dozen  people.  The  Watling  Street  runs  under 
the  East  side  of  the  Caradoc,  and  at  this  part  of  its 
course  it  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  wide,  though  its  aver- 
age breadth  cannot  be  considered  as  greater  than  twelve. 

As  is  usual  with  all  British  fortresses,  the  present 
one  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ground;  where  the 
fosse  terminates,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  rock  presenting 
a  natural  obstacle  to  it  being  carried  on ;  this  would 
present  a  more  formidable  check   to  assailants,   on   ac- 
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count  of  its  nigged  and  precipitous  character,  and  thus 
render  artificial  strength  unnecessary.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  present  encampment  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety  three  paces,  and  its  width  varies  from  sixty  to 
seventy  nine.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  gorges, 
or  gates  of  entrance,  which  are  on  the  East,  West, 
and  North  sides. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  this  fortification  may  be 
regarded  as  extremely  perfect.  The  ditches  are  gene- 
rally from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  the  escarps  and 
counterscarps  tolerably  complete.  This,  however,  must 
not  be  considered  the  original  depth  of  the  ditches,  as 
I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  individual  who 
has  known  the  Caradoc  for  several  years,  that  he  re- 
members them  much  deeper,  a  fact  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  trenches  becoming  choked  up  with 
stones  continually  rolling  down  from  the  rocks  above, 
or  else  being  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter. 
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m  »  very  fine  encampment  ^xnit  a 
mile  West  of  the  turnpike  road, 
leading  from  Wenloek  to  Ludlow, 
and  a  abort  diBtanoe  above  Zordm 
SaB.  It  encloses  neariy  dght 
aerea,  the  inner  part  being  four. 
The  form  is  nearly  a  complete 
circle,  like  BimT  DncHBa.  It  is 
Burrounded  by  inner  and  outer 
foflsee,  and  two  valla.  The  internal 
e  of  the  inner  wall  falls  on  the  side 
East  twdve  feet,  and  externally 
ity-five:  across  the  crest  of  the 
pet  it  is  six  feet  broad.  The  re- 
ef the  second  vallum  rises  tea 
(rom  the  fosse,  and  is  at  present 
re  feet  wide  across  its  parapet: 
mally  it  falls  eight  feet:  there  is 
a  second  ditch  which  is  something 
twelve  feet  wide.  It  is  however  par- 
r  oblitemted,  either  in  consequence 
11  the  mounds  and  ditches  being 
ted  over,  or  through  their  being 
„^„-ed  by  natural  causes. 
These  Dite&et  must  formerly  have  been  a  post  of 
some  importance :  for  th^  supply  a  necessary  link  in 
the  chain  of  British  entrenchments  which  stretch  through- 
out  the   oonnty.     The   present   position   is  in   the.  im- 
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mediate  view  of  Nordt  Bank,  and  within  command  of 
observation  from  both  the  Caebs,  Burt  DrrcHss  and  the 
Wrekin.  The  original  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  North  East  side.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  making 
out  these  points  satisfactdrily  at  present,  as  the  whole 
camp,  at  least  the  walls  and  ditches,  are  completely  ob- 
scured by  wood.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  the 
assumption,  the  fact  of  a  British  Urn  having  been  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  sanction  the  idea 
of  the  whole  work  being  British.  A  little  North  West 
of  the  Ditches  is  the  semblance  of  a  Tumtdus.  A  gen- 
tleman residing  in  the  neighbourhood  remembers  it  more 
prominent  than  when  I  first  saw  it.  There  were  still  how- 
ever sufficient  indications  to  lead  us  to  open  it\  though 
the  labour  did  not  requite  us  by  imparting  any  new  light 
to  this  subject.  After  making  a  cut  five  feet  deep 
from  West  to  East,  the  workmen  came  to  a  black  de- 
posit, which  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  interment  had 
been  simple,  and  by  cremation.  On  a  previous  occasion, 
by  mere  accident,  an  earthen  vessel  was  found  whilst 
making  a  drain  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  South 
East  of  the  encampment.  It  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
red  clay,  so  slightly  baked  on  the  outside  that  it  washed 
away  when  a  brush  and  water  were  applied  to  clean 
it.  The  inside  was  black  and  somewhat  harder,  aa 
though  it  had  been  baked  by  making  the  fire  vrithin. 
"Before  I  saw  it,**  says  Mr  Mytton,  "the  workmen 
had  broken  the  lower  part  which  was  next  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  by  putting  the  pieces  together  the 
form  could  be  made  out.  It  was  found  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  and  contained  fragments  of  bones.^  For- 
tunately Mr  Mytton  made  a  drawing  of  it  at  the  time, 
a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  the  reader.  It  appears 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  Urns  which  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  as  British,  and  so  repeatedly 
*  This  was  done  by  the  Rev.  R.  Moore  and  Thos.  Mytton^  Esq.- 
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found  in  ComuiaB  and  Wittakire.  A  Cinerary  Urn, 
nmilar  to  the  one  now  under  discussion,  was  found  in 
the  year  1741,  in  the  parish  of  Gheythian  in  the  for- 
mer county.  Like  the  present  one  it  had  its  mouth 
downwards,  and  was  filled  witii  human  hones.  The 
otgeot  in  placing  it  thus,  was  to  prevent  the  moisture 
of  the  ground  above  from  suddenly  rotting  them.  (See 
this  sabject  fully  entered  into  by  Borlase  in  his  Anti- 
quitiw  of  OomwaU,  pp.  236,  &o.  edit.  1769.) 


Scale  two  inches  to  the  foot. 
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ODBUBT  Ring  ia  a  amall  encampnient 
OB  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Chwch 
Strettou.  It  is  evidently  a  British 
poeitioD,  and  obtaioB  its  name  in  part 
Irom  that  language.  Hi  C.  Brit.  Sod, 
ngnifiee  a  dwelling:  this  was  a  for- 
tified abode  of  the  British,  surrounded 
by  &  ditch,  or  Biaff,  which  is  about  forty-seven  paoee  fixHu 
Weet  to  East,  and  ninety-fire  &om  North  to  South. 
This  will  nuke  it  elliptical  in  its  figure.  There  is  a 
slight  v^tun  four  yards  wide  to  the  South  South  East 
and  Weet  sides.  The  ditch  is  most  perfect  on  the 
North  and  East  sides  where  the  knd  adjoining  has 
but  a  slight  fall.  The  camp  .takes  the  natur^  shape 
of  the  plane  of  nte,  and  as  was  usual  it  is  protected  by 
a  fosse  and  vallum  on  those  aides  where  an  assault 
would  be  made  with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success. 
NoRBOBT  Ring,  near  Sfindtown,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  Ordnance  Map,  is  similar  to  it. 
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m  the  Wrekin  is  aaoended  tnai  the 
^outh  East  side,  &  ditoh  ia  oroaaed 
rerj  near  the  Bummit,  which  follow- 
ng  the  course  of  tha  eminence,  mns 
listinctly  visible  trom  North  East  to 
South    South   West  for  fifty  paoea. 
The  fosse  is  \erj  narrow,  and   does 
Dot  seem   when  in  its  most  perfect  state  ever  to  have 
been  deep.     Its  pres^it  width  is  scarcely  three  yards. 
Below  this  rampart  was  formerly  another,  which  is  now  in 
great  measure  obliterated,   in   eonsequenoe   of  this   re- 
markable elevation   being  planted.     A  fanner  who   has 
fived  below  this  side  of  the  Wrekin  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  assures   me  he  remembers  the  outer  vallum   and 
foase  more  distinct  than  the  one  now  remaining. 

This  entrenchment  agrees  in  so  many  respects  with 
the  ^stem  of  castrametation  adopted  by  Caraotacua,  that  I 
have  no  hesitatioD  in  awtigning  it  to  ihe  period.  Havii^ 
reached  the  summit,  we  pass  through  a  gate  of  entrance 
at  the  North  end,  wfaioh  haply  in  allusion  to  the  fatigue 
being  over  of  making  the  ascent,  bears  tiie  name  of 
Seaten  Gate.  Although  the  fall  on  the  North  East 
aide  is  very  precipitous,  yet  we  find  it  atrengthmed  by 
a  ditch  that  is  still  diacemible  for  thirty  or  forty  yards.' 
There  is  a  gorge  of  six  feet  clear  between  the  portals 
or  sides  of  Seamen  Gate,  and  they  are  about  the  same 
height  above  the  average  level  of  the  table  land  of 
the  hill  itself. 
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bouohure.  The  junction  of  the  river  Tern  (the  iVen  of 
LomarchuB)  with  the  Severn,  dose  to  Wrwceter^  makes 
the  name  highly,  appropriate.  Henoe  Uria-Oondy  Uri- 
Cond,  Uricanuim^  the  city  at  the  entrance  or  embottdiui« 
of  the  river.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  are  the 
names  of  Condoveb,  and  Cound,  from  being  placed  on  a 
large  brook  which  empties  itself  into  the  Seoem,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  latter  village.  Whether  Gaer 
Ubnach  and  niucx>NiuM  are  identical  can  only  rest  upon 
conjecture.  If  we  dissect  the  former  word,  it  will  seem 
rather  to  mean  the  Wrbkin  than  Wbozetbb.  Thus,  in 
the  same  language,  from  which  our  previous  conclusions 
have  been  drawn,  Ur  signifies  a  habitation  or  dweUing, 
and  N€ici  an  elevation,  or  mountain.  Ur^iaeh^  the  habi- 
tation or  position  on  high,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  these  Caers  meant  the  Wrekin.  Let 
this,  however,  be  how  it  may,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  Britons  would  make  mention  of  a  po- 
sition which  is  every  way  so  remarkable.  Yet  it  was  not 
merely  the  situation  and  strength  of  it  that  caused  them 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  scanty  records  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day.  For  if  we  descend  the  hill  on  the 
Eastern  side  we  shall  faU  in  with  vestiges  that  at  once 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  military  post. 

A  small  vaUey  at  the  foot  still  shews  by  its  name 
of  Willow  Moob,  by  its  existing  Tumitli,  and  by  the 
great  quantity  of  broken  weapons  that  have  been  found 
there,  that  the  spot  was  formerly  contested.  Its  appel- 
lation of  Wittaw  is  significant.  In  the  termination  low, 
direct  allusion  is  made  to  the  Tumuu  which  render  the 
place  still  remarkable.  LaWy  La^  Loffj  Lo^  according 
to  their  different  pronunciations,  signify  an  eminence  or 
elevation.  Thus  we  have  2o,  high,  in  old  French;  loh 
in  German;  loo  in  Flemish;  and  lowe  in  A.  Saxon,  de- 
noting a  hill  or  gentle  eminence,  from  the  C.  British 
llekduy   to  place,   and   hence  by  contraction  lau.     And 
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what  does  low  mean  but  a  Tumulus  or  Qbavb!  The 
A.  Sax.  hlaew^  Maw^  expressly  marks  as  much.  And 
thus  we  have  the  Arbour  Lows  in  Derbyshire^  still  re- 
maining. Brompton  in  his  Chroniole  speaks  of  Evbbe- 
low^  or  Habba's  Gram:  and  there  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  England  in  which  there  is  not  some  spot  thus  nomi- 
nally consecrated  by  a  Briton'^s  or  a  Saxon^s  grave.  And, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  first  syllable  indicates 
the  name  of  the  person  interred,  and  its  termina- 
tion, the  object  of  the  monument.  The  names  by  them- 
selves sufficiently  explain  themselves;  the  discoveries 
which  are  constantly  being  made  fully  point  out  the  use 
and  origin  of  these  Barrows,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  furnish  us  with  additional  arguments  for  elucidating 
obscure  points  of  Archseology  by  the  assistance  of  ety- 
mology. This  has  been  very  clearly  shewn  by  Sir 
Thomafi  Phillipps  in  a  paper  on  the  Saxon  Names  of 
Places,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  where  writing  on  this  topic,  he 
adduces  from  Domesday  Book  severaJ  instances  of  places 
po«««bg  names  clearly  indicative  of  their  origin.  Thus 
he  cites  ^  in  counties  contiguous  to  our  own, 

Oswaldslow,  the  grave  of  Oswald,  in  Worcegtershire, 

Offelow,      Oflfe,,  in  Staffordshire, 

Tamenafilau, Tamena,     

X  a  vCsxau,     «••     •••     •«.     x  aua, ««.     •••     ••• 

Derunlau, Bering,  in  Shropshire. 

In  Warwidcshire  there  are  Brinklow  and  Knightlow^  two 
places  sufficiently  memorable;  the  former  being  the  largest 
tumulus  in  the  island';  together  with  the  Bartlaw  Hills 
in  Cambridgeshire^  and  a  great  number  in  Derbyshire. 
Nor   is    the    term  low    unusual  in   our   early  English 


»  p.  3. 
>  See  a 


an  aooount  of  this  in  Mr  Bloxam's  excellent  illustration  of 
the  Biitiah  and  Roman  Remains  of  WdnoUMare,  published  in  the 
Annalist,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 
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writers:  several  of  them  employ  it  to  denote  a  Barrow. 
In  an  old  chronicle  cited  by  Heame,  speaking  of  Htibba^ 
the  writer  says,  ^^And  when  the  Danes  fond  Hungar  and 
Hubba  deid,  thei  baren  theym  to  a  mountain  ther  besyde 
and  made  upon  hym  a  loffffe  and  lete  caU  it  Hubbduffh'r 
The  metrical  romancers  continually  use  the  word'. 

We  will  now  see  how  far  present  appearances  accord 
with  these  derivations.  Willow  Moob,  Willow  Fakm, 
or  as  it  is  occasionally  called  the  Wrbkin  Fabm,  lies 
on  the  South  East  side  of  the  Wrekin^  in  a  sequestered 
and  highly  picturesque  valley,  from  which  there  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  no  outlet.  To  this  secluded  spot 
I  frequently  wandered  when  residing  in  the  parish.  The 
sylvan  beauties  of  Wmdod  Wood  and  the  EreaU  so 
often  aUured  me  to  their  retreats,  that  while  I  write, 
every  minute  feature  of  this  impressive  scenery  is  vividly 
recalled  to  the  mind'.  Having  descended  the  hill  from 
LitUe  Wenloci^  about  fifty  yards  above  the  gate  which 
stands  upon  the  road,  a  very  depressed  vallum  is  passed 
through,  which  is  just  perceptible  for  about  tw^aty  yards 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  for  about  fifty  on  the  right. 
It  may  be  again  observed  curving  towards  the  Wrekin 
firom  tiiie  North  end  of  a  bam  for  the  same  distance. 
The  land  here  has  been  under  the  plough,  so  that  the 
mound  is  extremely  indistinct.  The  tenant  remembers 
both  this  and  the  Tumtdi  much  more  conspicuous  than 
they  are  at  present.  They  are  in  truth  now  almost 
undisooverable  without  his  assistance  to  point  out  where 
they  lie.  On  the  East  side  of  the  bam  in  three  dif- 
ferent  meadows,    are    four   slight   mounds  which   have 

every  sign  of  being  artificial.     In  a  rushy  meadow  at 

^  As  quoted  by  Pegge  on  the  Arbour  Lows.  Archseol.  vol.  viL 
p.  134. 

'  For  further  QlustratioDs  eee  the  Gloflsarial  part  of  the  preeent 
work  under  Jjudlow, 

*  In  the  accompanying  plate  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  view  of  the  soenety  in  this  little  vallesr,  as  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  mentioned  in  the  next  pazagnpn. 
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the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road  which  leads  from  LUde  Wenloek  to  WeUingUm^  are 
appearances  of  three  more  Tumuli:  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  which  goes  into  Wenloek  Wood^  due 
West  of  these,  are  two  other  Tumuli. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  considering  these 
mounds  sepulchral,  which  will  further  appear  when  it  is 
stated  that  on  two  occasions  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  remains  have  been  found  which 
mark  it  as  a  place  of  military  burial.  On  the  former 
occasion,  which  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a 
considerable  number  of  broken  weapons  were  found 
similar  to  those  which  were  met  with  in  the  year  1835; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  can  be  remembered  of 
them.  From  residing  in  the  parish  when  the  last  were 
met  with  I  am  able  to  describe  from  personal  observation 
the  circumstances  attending  their  discovery.  Whilst  a 
labourer  was  cutting  a  drain  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Idtile  Wety- 
lod  to  WeUingUmy  by  a  hedge  side  separating  the  two 
fields  lying  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  as- 
cent, he  suddenly  came  upon  a  heap  of  broken  spears. 
They  lay  piled  up  together,  and  were  two  or  three  hun- 
dred at  least,  but  nearly  all  much  injured.  Among  them 
were  three  or  four  small  whetstmes^  and  a  cdt^.  The 
spear  and  celt  were  made  of  brass,  many  of  the  former 

Mt  IS  by  no  means  unnsoal  to  find  wheUUmea  among  funereal 
deposits.  In  a  tumulus  ox>ened  at  Everley  in  Wiltshire  was  foimd 
a  wheUtone  of  free  stone,  and  a  biue  hone.  These  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  weapons  of  the  warriors  who  were 
intezred,  and  probably  were  usually  carried  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

'  On  the  use  of  celts  much  has  been  written  in  the  Aichfleo- 
hpA  and  elsewhere.  My  own  opinion  is  entirely  with  that  of  my 
h^hly  esteemed  friend  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  wno  considers  them 
to  have  been  instruments  used  partly  for  warlike  and  partly  for 
domestic  purposes.  They  constantly  occur,  among  the  contents  of 
Tmnuli,  which  is  alone  a  presumptive  reason  for  thinking  them 
devoted  to  military  uses.  See  this  subject  further  considered  in  tiie 
valuable  little  volume  by  Mr  Bloxam,  p.  12. 
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precisely  like  some  of  acknowledged  British  origin  that 
have  been  dug.  up  elsewhere. 

The  accompanying  plate  will  shew  the  nature  of 
those  that  were  most  perfect,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  that  he  may  better  be  enabled  to  understand 
the  description.  No.  1.  A  small  spear  quite  plain, 
having  a  hole  on  each  side  of  its  socket  through  which 
a  rivet  was  passed  to  fasten  it  to  the  shaft.  No.  2. 
This  has  a  slight  chamfer  running  from  the  bottom  of 
its  rivet  hole  to  the  lower  part  of  the  blade.  Round 
the  end  of  it  are  four  ribs  by  which  the  string  binding 
it  to  the  shaft  was  kept  from  slipping.  The  workman- 
ship is  extremely  good.  Part  of  the  shaft  of  this  was 
still  remaining  in  the  socket.  No.  3.  A  spear  with 
rivet  holes  very  perfect,  but  without  chamfers  or  ribs. 
No.  4..  The  blade  of  a  dagger,  probably  belonging  to 
the  handle  figured  (No.  7).  No.  5.  A  spear  head 
with  rivet  holes.  No.  6.  This  spear  is  unlike  any  of 
the  others  in  shape,  and  when  found  its  edges  were 
nearly  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  knife.  No.  7.  The  handle 
of  a  dagger.  It  seems  to  have  been  inlaid,  most  likely 
with  ivory.  No.  8.  Another  spear  head,  with  aper- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  shaft  socket  and  ribbed  at  the 
base.  No.  9.  A  small  celt.  Another  had  its  head  cham- 
fered 6t)m  the  bottom  of  its  rivet  holes  towards  the 
point.  It  had  two  bands  or  ribs,  one  close  to  the 
rivet  holes,  another  at  the  end.  The  socket  was 
ornamented  between  the  bands  with  four  circles  that 
had  each  as  many  concentric  ones.  These  had  been 
struck  with  a  pair  of  compasses  after  the  spear  was 
cast^  There  were  four  other  circular  decorations  above 
the  upper  band  similar  to  those  betwixt  the  two,  and 
a  little  zigzag  work  engraved  on  each  side  of  the  cham- 

^  Brass  spear  heads  have  been  cast  in  a  mould,  and  such  heads 
within  a  sheath  of  wood,  have  been  found  in  a  barrow.  ArchaeoL 
vol.  XT.  p.  3d4.  pi.  xxxiv. 
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fer,  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  blade,  and  on  the  blade 
itadf.  Another  of  a  very  elegant  shape,  still  sharp, 
had  the  usual  rivet-holes  and  the  ribbing  at  the  end\ 
The  rest  were  merely  fragments,  and  it  is  unneoessary  to 
give  a  representation  or  further  description  of  them. 

From  the  fact  of  similar  weapons  having  been  found 
in  some  of  the  Tumuli  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
in  Wiltshire,  though  by  no  means  in  such  large  quan- 
tities; from  weapons  of  the  like  nature  having  been 
dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Ireland^  where  we  know  the 
Romans  never  made  any  settlement;  from  others  of  the 
same  sort  having  been  discovered  in  WcUes^;  at  Per- 
neUe\  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vire  in  Normandy, 
all  of  which  have  been  decided  on  undeniable  grounds 
not  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  it  follows  that  these 
also  are  not  the  work  of  our  Roman  invaders.  But  by 
Yihom  shall  we  say  that  they  were  made!  Latterly  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  every  thing  which  is 
not  Roman  as  Phoenician,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Britons  being  unable  to  fabricate  their  implements  of 
warfare^  procured  them  from  the  early  navigators  to 
their  coasts  in  exchange  for  tin.  This  argument  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  if  such  weapons  were  peculiar  to 
Britain,  but  it  fails  when  we  discover  them  turned  up 
over  all  parts  of  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany.  Was 
it  likely  that  those  extensive  kingdoms  should  have  re- 
ceived the  instruments  of  destruction  from  a  country 
so  remote  as  Carthage,  from  one  with  which  they  could 
not  have  any  necessity  for  traffic,  and  in  the  instance 

1  Some  of  these  are  in  the  author's  poBsession. 

3  Four  ancient  weapons  were  exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian  Sode^ 
March  2d>  1809^  disoovered  in  a  mountain  called  Cwm  Mw^,  in 
the  pariah  of  MaerUwrog,  Merumethshxre,  figured  in  the  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.  xvi.  pi.  70.    No.  3  is  like  No.  2  of  the  annexed  plate. 

'  The  weapons  found  at  PemeUe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vire, 
and  in  the  DSpartemeiU  de  la  Mandie,  were  uke  those  found  at 
WiOow  Farm.  See  M^moires  de  la  Sod^t^  des  Antiquaires  de  Nor- 
mandie,  1827--1828. 
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of  the  latter  state,  no  means  of  communication  ?  It  is 
highly  improbable.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  thing  like 
proof,  nay,  of  any  evidence  but  mere  conjecture;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
nations  where  they  are  found.  And  why  should  they 
not  be  so!  For  that  these  different  European  nations 
understood  the  art  of  smelting,  of  annealing,  and  of  in- 
laying, is  well  known,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  think  they 
were  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting^. 
Their  countries  severally  possessed  the  minerals  from 
which  these  implements  were  made;  neither  does  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have  come 
hither  to  freight  their  vessels  with  the  raw  material, 
for  the  very  small  profit  merely,  which  they  could  after- 
wards derive  from  its  reproduction  in  another  form. 

*  As  in  &ct  they  were :  for  mouldB  for  spear^  arrow  and  axe-heads 
have  been  frequently  fonnd  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  dis- 
covery in  1735,  on  Eagterh  Moor  near  York,  of  100  axe-heads,  with 
several  lumps  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of  cinders,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  testimony  that  at  least  the  bronze  imported  into  Britain 
was  cast  into  shapes  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  (v.  ArchsBol. 
vol.  xiv.  pi.  iv.  vol.  XV.  pi.  xxxiv.  CoUectanea  de  Keb.  Hibem. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  X.   Borlase,  Cornwall,  p.  287.    Pict  Hist  Engl.  p.  103, 4.) 
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)0UT   ft  oentury  ago  some  Tumuu 
were  opened  upon  the  top  of  Morf 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stackhouse,  who 
ftimiahed  an  account  of  hie  opera- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society.     No 
vestiges  of  these  Tumuli  now  ap- 
pear, as  the  land  is  all  under  the 
plough.    We  gather  from  his  own 
account  what  was  the  result  of  his 
labors ;  but  whether  it  was  owing 
le  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
tion  was  set  about,  or  to  the  actual 
rty  of  the  Tumulat,  nothing  of  va- 
iras  found.     He  dug  through  the 
Ue  and  largest  Tumulus  from  North 
Jouth,  supporang  by  that   method 
he  should  cross   any  body   that 
it  have  been  Uid  there.     He  dag 
1  feet  deep,  even  to  the  solid  rock, 
out   meeting   with   any   thing  re- 
£able,  except  an  iron  shell,  in  shape 
a  small  egg,  witii  a  round  hole  at 
end,  but  so  cankered  and  decayed 
it  easily  broke  into  unalt  pieces; 
Uns  he  mppoeed  to  have  been  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 
Upon  the  West  side  was  found  in  a  kind  of  hoUow,  one 
of  the  large  vertebne  of  the  loins  with  its  process  nearly 
perfeet,   "but  thoroughly  petrified";   and  upon  further 
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search,  several  portions  of  bones  all  alike  petrified,  but 
so  ^^disguised^''  that  he  could  not  discover  to  what  part 
of  the  body  they  belonged.  He  afterwards  opened  one 
of  the  lesser  Tumuli^  and  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  as  saorvm^  and  many  other  small  pieces  of  bones 
in  a  petrified  state.  He  left  the  other  Tumuli  unex- 
amined. The  middle  Tvmvlus  was  about  nine  yards  in 
diameter,  and  the  lesser  eight,  at  its  base. 

Midway  betwixt  the  period  when  Mr  Stackhouse 
made  these  excavations,  and  the  present  day,  an  open- 
ing was  cut  into  a  TumvlviS  at  Staplbton.  The  plan 
of  operations  has  not  been  recorded,  but  we  know 
that  all  that  was  discovered  in  it  waa  a  funeral  urn, 
formed  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  which  it  is  thought 
had  formerly  held  the  ashes  of  the  person  to  whose 
memory  the  barrow  was  raised.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  a  coincidence  exists  in  the  name  of  the  place  where 
this  Twnuhis  was  placed,  and  Stapelbt  Hill  on  the 
borders  of  Montffomeryskirey  each  of  them  haply  signi- 
ficant of  sepulchral  remains. 

Upon  the  summit  of  Long  MTBn>  are  a  series  of 
Tumuli^  which  if  we  coDunence  at  ChouUon  Lodge^  by  the 
time  we  reach  Tapsd  BamJcy  we  shall  have  passed  six  of 
them.  The  one  here  and  one  North  West  of  Bwik  make 
eight.  At  the  extremity  of  the  eminence  are  two  others 
which  bear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood^s  Bottb.  A  few 
years  ago  that  lying  to  the  South  East  was  opened, 
but  whether  owing  to  the  natural  unproductiveness  of 
the  barrow,  or  to  the  interment  having  been  missed 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  labourers  who  were  em- 
ployed, nothing  was  discovered  to  repay  the  investigator 
for  his  enquiry.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  eight  feet 
high,  twelve  wide,  and  from  tw^aty  to  tw^ity-five  feet 
long.  It  is  singular  that  some  Tumuli  on  the  South 
Eastern  borders  of  Devonshire  should  faava^  the  same 
name.     They   are  conical   mounds  of  earth,   like  these. 
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and  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  tombs  of  warriors  who  fell  during  the  con- 
tests between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  One  of 
them  was  opened  in  the  year  1818,  but  no  deposit 
found.  These  Tumuli,  continues  my  authority,  bear 
the  characteristic  marks  of  Celtic  barrows.  Those  in 
Shropshire  we  may,  with  most  reason,  ascribe  to  the 
British  Period.  In  Derbyshire  are  CaiiTis  known  under 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  Pridks^  which  having  been 
opened,  were  ascertained,  from  the  urns  they  contained, 
to  be   British*. 

I  shaU  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  belief 
that  the  Pobt  Wat  running  along  the  summit  of  the 
Long  Mtnd  is  an  ancient  Bbitish  Tbagk  Wat  from 
Caotub  Htu,  near  Lebotwood^  to  Billing^s  Ring,  an  oval 
entrenchment  of  two  ditches,  lyu^g  two  miles  to  the 
South  East  of  Bishop's  Castle.  The  title  of  Port  Wat 
is  not  unusual.  There  is  another  Pobt  Wat,  a  branch 
from  Watung  Street,  in  WhittUibury  Forest.  The  Ro- 
man road  from  Silehester  to  Old  Sarum^  which  cuts 
another  at  almost  right  angles  between  Andowr  and 
Knigkfs  Inham  in  Hampshire^  and  crosses  the  river 
Test  or  Anton^  at  St  Mary  Bourn^  is  sometimes  called 
the  Port  Wat.  So  is  the  Icknibld  in  its  progress 
from  Streatley  to  Wantaye^  about  Upton  and  Harwell 
in  Berkshire.  The  street  called  Icknidd^  where  it  passes 
Old  Sarum^  frond  North  East  to  South  West,  towards 
Stratfordy  is  always  called  Port  Lane*.  There  is  a 
Port  Lane  between  Aylesbury  and  Dinton  in  Bueking- 
hamshire.  At  Dinton  Roman  remains  have  been  found'. 
This  lane  runs  into  the  Ridge  Wat  or  Ickleton  Street 
as  it  is  called,  near  EAerr  Ilslet  in  Berkshire^  near  which 
place  the  Port  Wat  runs  parallel  to  it:  passing  Streat- 

'  See  Aichsol.  voL  vii.  p.  137. ' 

'  Warton's  HistoTv  of  Kiddington,  4to.  1815.  p.  64. 

*  See  AichflBol.  vol.  x.  p.  171. 
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LEY,  Grimes  Dykb,  and  Cold  HiiBBOtTR^  Farm,  it  trends  to 
Beacon  HiU^  where  it  10  called  Ickletan  road.  Here  it 
leaves  a  Tumtdu8  to  the  North,  and  Kingston  Grave  to 
the  South  East.  Just  before  it  reaches  Tring  it  is 
called  the  Icknield  Wat.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  A.  Sax.  party  pronwntorium^  because  it  runs  along 
an  eminence,  and  is  in  fact  as  we  should  call  it,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Highway.  It  occurs  also  in  the  parish  of 
Ha/rdwicky  Cambridgeihire. 

The  Rev.  John  Rocke  is  the  first  Salopian  who  at- 
tempted to  open  a  TwmUus  in  a  methodical  and  scien- 
tific manner.  The  barrow  he  cut  into  was  unproductive 
of  those  sepulchral  relics  which  are  usually  found,  but  we 
are  repaid  for  the  want  of  internal  treasures  by  the  light 
which  his  succinct  and  accurate  observations  have  thrown 
upon  this  subject  generally.  I  am  indebted  to  his  friend- 
ship for  furnishing  the  following  account  of  his  operations. 

A  few  yards  to  the  North  East  of  Clungunfobd 
Church,  (vulgo  .dictum  Lungonas^  is  a  large  circular 
mound,  which  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  average  level 
of  the  subjacent  meadow;  it  is  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  across  its  base,  and  forty-nine  across  its  summit. 
From  South  East  to  West  the  diameter  is  two  feet  more. 
The  sides  incline  at  an  angle  of  twenty-eight  degrees'. 

^  Ther&  are  seyeral  Cold  HAHBousfl,  in  Great  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Observations  upon  the  Names  of  Places,  (q.  v.)  A 
Cold  Harboub,  and  Cold  Comfort,  lie  two  miles  Nordi  m  Dinton. 

'  Clukooitas.  Saxton's  Map,  1577.  ClungonaZy  Ciungunnat, 
Clungonaz,  Clungonford,  Chartse  apud  Rev.  J.  Rocke.  Celt.  Lon, 
Lun,  aqua.    Hence  London,  LancaHer,  &c. 

'  Dr  Dorow  in  his  account  of  the  excavations  made  by  him  near 
ffiesbaden,  in  the  year  1817,  (See  Opferstatte  und  6n9[)hugel  der 
Germanen  und  Romer  am  Rhein  untersucht  und  dargestelt  von  Dr 
Wilhelm  Dorow;  Wiesbaden.  4to.  1826),  states  that  he  considers 
the  winter  season  the  most  advantageous  for  making  researches  of 
this  nature.  The  soil  below  the  frozen  surface  is  more  readily  worked 
than  in  summer,  and  the  earthen  vessels  are  always  more  easily 
preserved.  The  opening  of  the  barrow  itself,  I  have  made  trial  of, 
says  he,  in  every  possible  manner,  and  account  the  best  and  most 
simple  to  be  accoiding  to  this  practice:  to  begin  irom  the  peak  of 
the  barrow  and  level  it  in  all  directions  as  fiur  as  the  outermost 
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Mr  Rocke  made  an  inoision  into  the  barrow  from  the 
North,  by  cutting  a  passage  five  feet  five  inches  wide, 
ndiich  he  carried  on  six  feet  beyond  the  centre  in  a 
Southern  direction.  At  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from 
the  edge,  he  came  upon  a  solid  mass  of  ashes,  in  which 
was  found  numerous  pieces  of  rude  unbaked  pottery. 
This  cinereal  stratum  was  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness at  its  commencement,  and  kept  gradually  increasing 
as  it  got  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Pyrb,  when  it  be- 
came four  inches  thick.  Four  feet  £ix)m  the  edge  of 
the  ashes,  or  twelve  from  the  extremity  of  the  barrow, 
a  stratum  of  deep  grey  coloured  mud  began,  of  that 
kind  thrown  out  of  fish  ponds;  it  took  an  undulating 
form,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  Tumulus  was  as  much 
as  eight  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  highly  charged  with 
a  light  coloured  matter  resembling  mushroom  spawn, 
which  after  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  assumed 
a  pale  Prussian  blue  colour^.  It  contained  animal  mat- 
ter, pieces  of  charcoal,  of  unbumt  wood,  pieces  of  bone, 
and  fragments  of  sunburnt  pottery:  the  handle  of  one 
piece  had  the  impression  of  a  man^s  thumb  on  the  un- 
der side.     Below  this  stratum  was  another  of  a  similar 

edge.  Remarkable  objects  were  often  found  by  him  on  the  outer- 
most extremities  of  the  barrow^  perhaps  after  me  interments.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  Wiltshire  Barrows^  the  interment  itself 
being  frequently  on  one  side. 

Mr  Davidson^  in  his  British  and  Roman  remains  in  the  vicmity 
of  Ajpminster,  says  that  the  yestiges  of  ancient  earthworks  and  lines 
of  oommunication,  which  are  in  many  instances  almost  effaced  by 
the  united  effects  of  the  weather  and  cultiyation^  the  antiquary^  if 
he  wish  for  sncceas,  should  choose  a  dear  winter's  day  for  his  re- 
searches. The  fields  are  then  bare  of  com^  the  herbage  is  short, 
the  trees  and  hedges  are  divested  of  their  folifwe,  and  the  sun  being 
low,  a  broader  shadow  is  cast  from  any  irregu&rities  of  the  surface. 
p.  14. 

^  In  the  barrows  opened  by  Milner  in  Dorsetshire,  was  noticed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  rich  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
monldiness  between  the  particles,  which  must  have  been  fetched 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  was  invariably  strewed 
over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these  ancient  sepultures,  f  Descrip- 
tion of  several  barrows  opened  in  Dorsetshire,  Selections  irom  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  447.) 
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kind,  varying  however  in  some  degree,  inasnnidi  as  it 
was  of  a  deeper  oolonr,  and  appealed  more  highly  charged 
with  animal  matter.  Besides  contuning  bones  of  oxen 
and  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  there  were  in  this  deposit 
boars^  tusks,  and  two  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  horse- 
shoe nail;  one  long  and  thin  like  an  awl,  the  other 
like  *'  a  frott  naU}'^,  The  appearance  of  this  stratifica- 
tion exactly  resembled  what  we  see  at  the  present  day 
in  the  iron  manufacturing  districts:  where  in  the  con- 
version of  coal  into  coke,  or  wood  into  charcoal,  the 
surface  of  the  heap  is  smothered  with  damp  earth  or 
ashes,  as  a  means  of  making  the  body  retain  heat  better. 
And  it  had  probably  the  same  use  here,  being  employed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fire,  or  any  offensive  smell 
which  would  arise  from  burning  the  bodies. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  six  inches  from  the 
outside  of  the  barrow,  Mr  Rocke  came  upon  a  heap 
of  stones  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  central  part 
of  the  Pyre,  and  was  intended  as  a  fender.  It  was 
three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
high.  Underneath  it  lay  the  dark  mass  of  charcoal 
before  mentioned,  which  evidently  shews  that  the  fender 
was  put  on  as  a  later  work.  At  this  point  the  richer 
mud  was  one  foot  in  thickness:  midway  betwixt  this 
part  and  the  centre  it  increased  to  one  foot  four  inches. 
The  hearth  was  one  inch  in  thickness  at  its  beginning, 
it  was  here  two,  and  at  the  centre  four  inches.    Towards 

^  Iron  nails  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  WUUIwre  barrows. 
Mr  Cmmington  opened  a  mound  in  Elder  FaOeu,  bttt  fonnd  nothing 
in  it  but  a  few  animal  bones,  a  small  piece  of  pottery,  and  a  naU. 
In  one  of  the  barrows  in  AshUm  Valley  he  found  with  pieces  of 
charred  wood,  iron  naUs  with  flat  heads  from  half  an  inch  to  five 
inches  long,  f  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  78.)  In  1801  he  opened 
a  large  Tumulus  on  Cotky  HiU  in  WilUhire,  The  only  artides  he 
discoyered  were  animal  bones,  iron  naiis,  and  broken  pottery  of 
diflerent  sorts.  This  barrow  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vallum  of 
small  elevation,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  being  within 
the  bank.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  pronounced  it  to  have  been  originally 
a  work  destined  for  reUgious  purposes.    lb.  p.  71. 
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the  centre  there  appeared  to  be  two  fttrata  of  ashes; 
the  lower  one  was  four  inehes  thick,  the  upper  one 
three  mches  thick,  having  nine  inches  of  clay  betwixt 
them.  This  seemed  to  have  been  sunk  on  the  Eastern 
ride,  as  the  ashes  rose  up  towards  the  West.  Can  we 
infer  from  this  that  there  was  more  than  one  crema- 
tion! The  richest  part  of  the  mud  was  towards  the 
centre  of  the  mound;  it  was  there  of  a  deeper  cast, 
and  fuller  of  the  prussiate  of  iron.  And  here  it  was  two 
feet  thick  above  the  coal  hearth,  and  about  two  feet  six 
inches  below  it.  Outside  the  fender,  just  where  the  cine* 
real  stratum  commences,  was  found  great  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  seemed  to  be  rushes :  this  was 
deaily  intended  to  kindle  the  fimereal  pile.  Some  of  the 
seeds  were  shaken  out  of  it,  and  sown  in  a  hotrhouse  to 
ascertain  what  they  actually  were,  but  they  did  not  grow. 

Having  carried  on  his  investigations  thus  far,  Mr 
Bocke  reached  the  centre  of  the  Tumulus,  and  think- 
ing that  he  might  still  have  missed  some  interment, 
he  continued  the  excavation  five  feet  further,  and  two 
feet  lower.  He  still  found  the  same  kind  of  mud,  but 
in  a  more  liquid  state,  and  falling  into  a  basin  as 
it  were,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  plum-pudding 
stone  of  a  peculiar  shape,  one  foot  high  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  that  had  formerly 
been  supported  by  a  piece  of  defb  oak,  which  was  lying  flat 
underneath  it.  This  stone  had  evidently  been  set  here 
for  some  purpose  or  other:  but  not  to  mark  the  place 
where  a  body  had  been  put,  as  the  ground  below  it  had 
never  been  moved. 

That  this  Tumulus  is  an  instance  of  interment  by 

cremation  is  so  clear,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 

state  it^      Through   the  careful  and    praiseworthy   atr 

^  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  rites  of  cremation  have  been 
practised  in  Tmnnli  where  we  find  charred  wood,  with  fragments  of 
nnman  bones  and  rude  British  potteiy.  As  in  the  instance  of  Kin^s 
barrow  in  WiUMre,    Hoare's  ^cient  Wiltdbire,  p.  73. 
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iention  bestowed  by  Mr  Rooke  whikt  the  labouieis  were 
employed,  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  method  th^t 
was  adopted  in  burning  the  dead  at  the  period  when 
this  barrow  was  constructed.  We  see  how  the  fire  was 
kindled,  how  the  bodies  were  held  in  through  means 
of  the  stone  fender,  and  how  the  heat  was  retained  un- 
til they  were  entirely  consumed  ^  His  trouble  was  not 
compensated  by  the  discovery  of  such  intrinsically  valu- 
able relics  as  have  sometimes  attended  similar  labors 
elsewhere,  but  he  has  increased  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  sepulchral  remains  in  a  manner  that  will 
elicit  the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  antiquaries. 

In  the  interesting  amount  which  Dr  Dorow  has  given 
of  his  excavations  near  Wiesbaden^  there  are  several  facts 
mentioned  that  accord  with  these.  Many  of  his  exca- 
vations were  fruitless :  he  met  with  coals  only,  which  lay 
in  strata,  and  were  covered  with  reddish  burnt  earth. 
He  observed  no  fixed  connexion  or  order  in  the  position 
of  the  barrows  which  he  opened.  They  seem  specially 
to  have  sought  for  declivities  towards  the  East.  There 
frequently  lay  in  barrows,  skeletons  unbumt,  still  adorned 
with  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  close  by  were  found 
burned  bones  and  ashes  in  urns.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  he  found  no  coins  in  any  barrow  in  the 
environs  of  Wiesbaden^  although  objects  therein  contained 
were  of  unquestionable  Roman  origin.  In  the  first  bar- 
row which  Dorow  opened,  on  the  road  to  the  Platte^ 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  the  town  of  Wiesbctden^  called 
Hebenkies^  he  ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  from  the 
West  side  of  its  extreme  edge,  towards  the  middle,  and 

'  The  A.  Sax.  poem  of  Beowulf  furnishes  us  with  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  mamier  in  which  the  obsequies  of  a  Teutonic 
Hero  were  celebrated.  The  principal  points  were  the  feast ;  the  raising 
of  a  mound ;  the  burning  of  the  body ;  and  the  throwing  upon  the 
pile  or  into  the  mound,  jewels,  arms,  and  warlike  implements ;  the 
sacrifice  of  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  and  even  human  beings,  slaves 
or  free  men.  (Sec  the  subject  further  Illustrated  in  the  notes  of 
Kemble's  Translation  of  Beowulf.  1837.) 
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soon  came  upon  a  layer  placed  with  design,  in  fashion 
like  a  wall  of  field-stones,  piled  up  three  feet  high  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  of  the  barrow.  FoUowing  this  up  for  five  feet 
he  came  upon  the  exterior  side  of  a  caldron-shaped 
layer  of  just  the  same  kind  of  stones.  From  this  the 
passage,  which  was  filled  up  with  stones  as  above  men- 
tioned, issued.  He  caused  this  caldron  (kessel)  that 
was  burdened  with  an  agglomeration  of  burnt  earth, 
stones,  pieces  of  earthen  vessels  and  other  substances,  to 
be  cleared  out  with  every  precaution.  Directly  at  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  caldron  he  found 
on  this  side  a  stone  battle-axe,  not  far  fix>m  it  on  the 
left,  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  a  horse.  On 
the  right  near  the  battle-axe,  fragments  of  ornamented 
urns,  and  bones  of  a  skull  almost  as  Ught  as  a  feather, 
pieces  of  arm  and  leg-bones,  a  man^s  tooth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ashes,  which  are  distinguishable  in 
barrows  from  the  rest  of  the  soil  by  their  pale  yellow 
colour,  by  their  lightness  in  a  dry  state,  and  by  their 
feeling  soft.  The  bones  lay  upon  crystals  of  quartz, 
which  were  found  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and 
had  suffered  more  or  less  from  fire.  Under  these  small 
stones  was  found  a  polished  flint  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  perhaps  a  fragment  of 
a  knife. 

The  fragments  of  urns  were  now  carefully  picked  out 
from  amongst  the  burnt  rubbish  and  stones,  also  sherds 
of  two  burned  earthen  vessels,  which  were  found  by  the 
horse^s  bones.  A  closer  .inspection  of  the  sepulchre 
induced  the  belief  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  barrow 
with  field-stones  set  wedgewise,  in  the  form  of  a  trough- 
shaped  caldron,  seven  feet  diameter  and  five  feet  high, 
so  that  on  the  West  there  was  left  a  horizontal  aper- 
ture, which  at  last  was  filled  up  with  stones.  There 
appeared  upon  this  caldron,  which  shewed  no  trace  of 
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vatdting  over,  a  cone  raised  up  seven  feet  hi^ier,  of 
just  the  same  field-stones,  but  the  whole  was  covered 
over  with  earth  a  foot  thick:  in  this,  immediately  at 
the  top,  were  found  a  great  number  of  metallic  rings, 
much  covered  with  verdigris,  in  part  entirely  converted 
into  it. 

From  the  fashion  of  this  burial-place,  we  are  led 
readily  to  form  the  supposition,  that  first  the  caldron 
was  built  up,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  the  pile  of 
wood  for  burning  the  deceased  with  his  arms  and 
his  war-horse.  The  horizontal  passage  into  it  seems 
like  a  vent  hole  or  flue  for  encouraging  the  fire.  The 
urns  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  orna- 
ments of  it,  tumbled  down  into  the  caldron  with  the 
consumed  pile,  and  were  covered  over  with  the  ashes, 
and  crushed  by  the  hard  and  heavy  load  of  the  cone 
of  stones. 

These  objects  are  totally  different  from  the  Roman 
remains  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  worid,  as 
well  as  the  internal  appearance  of  the  burial-place  itself, 
with  the  quantity  of  field-stones  piled  up;  and  they 
justify  our  concluding  that  this  was  an  Aboriginal  Gei- 
man  grave,  and  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  a  warrior, 
chieftain,  or  prince  was  interred  there. 

The  BATTLifr-AxE  weighing  two  pounds,  was  two  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  nine 
lines  thick,  and  was  of  dark  green  serpentine.  Half  of 
that  side  which  lay  uppermost  was  coated  over  with 
an  incrustation  half  a  line  thick,  of  the  nature  of  sand- 
stone, which  it  was  not  possible  to  detach,  without 
injuring  the  serpentine,  especially  as  the  coating  had 
penetrated  at  the  same  time  into  the  pores,  that  were 
found  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Ex- 
cepting one  small  spot  besides  this,  incrustation  was  not 
found  elsewhere  on  the  other  half  of  this  side,  which 
almost  alone  is  a  proof  of  its  having  laid  a  thousand 
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yean  and  more  in  its  place.  The  battle-axe  in  all 
probability  served  rather  for  ornament  than  for  actual 
aervioe  agHiDBt  the  enemy.  The  fom  m  weD  «  the 
workmanahip  of  this  piece  of  arms  is  pointed  out  as 
alike  excellent.  The  polish  still  retuned  its  lustre ;  and 
the  round  aperture  pierced  through  for  the  handle  was 
veiy  niigultt;  it  was  inade  with  the  gieatert  ddll,  «xd 
could  not  have  been  drilled  more  beautifully  by  the  best 
workers  in  metal,  whilst  the  lustre  of  it  also  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  inferior.  For  a  wooden  handle 
the  aperture  appeared  rather  too  small,  though  there 
was  no  metal  to  be  found  which  would  in  all  respects 
have  served  the  purpose.  The  stone  battle-axe,  more- 
over, may  have  been  placed  in  the  sepulchre  as  a  symbol 
of  Thor  the  god  of  war,  to  denote  that  the  deceaaed  was 
a  hero. 

There  were  found  four  Ukns.  The  Jirtt  of  these  was 
of  unglazed  burnt  clay,  ei^t  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  bellying  out  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  ornaments 
appear  to  represent  fir-cones,  and  are  slightly  sketched 
in  with  a  round  blunt  style,  and  then  worked  out  with 
a  pdnted  style.  The  form  of  the  urn  was  most  simi- 
lar to  a  drinking  vessel,  and  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
It  was  originally  black.  The  brittleness,  softness,  and 
weatherbeaten  state  of  the  fragments,  from  which  how- 
ever it  could  have  been  entirely  put  together  again,  shew 
firom  having  lain  in  the  earth  a  thousand  and  more  years, 
by  what  means  this  urn  may  have  lost  its  dark  colour. 
The  second  Ubn  was  still  more  similar  to  a  drinking  ves- 
sel than  the  foregoing,  and  had  with  equal  height  and 
oot-bellying,  a  greater  projection  in .  the  brim,  and  a 
wider  corresponding  neck.  The  lump  of  clay  out  of 
which  this  was  fashioned  was  also  blackened,  and  ap- 
peared coarser  than  the  preceding  one.  Its  form  and 
decoratioo  was  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  kind.  The 
tUrd  Uen  was  found  in  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  the 
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sido  of  the  horse^B  bones,  but  Dr  Dorow  managed  for 
the  most  part  to  put  it  together.  It  was  strikingly 
different  in  shape  from  the  foregoing  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  a  wide  oval  protuberance  of  one  foot  one  inch  in 
diameter,  by  one  foot  high,  two  handles,  and  a  narrower 
neck  opening,  of  four  inches  nine  lines  in  diameter,  and 
on  the  whole  looked  not  unlike  a  water-pot.  Its  clay 
was  of  the  same  goodness  as  the  second  urn,  and  it 
had  much  resemblance  to  it  in  the  style  of  its  decora* 
tion.  However,  the  strokes  which  form  the  ornaments 
in  this  were  more  carelessly  drawn,  more  irregular,  less 
deeply  impressed,  and  less  sharply  defined.  This  urn 
was  of  yellow  clay,  and  appeared  burnt  harder  than 
the  foregoing  one.  The  fowrth  Urn  lay  likewise  with 
the  horse'^s  bones,  was  of  a  smaller  kind  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  of  very  much  coarser  clay,  of  ruder 
shape  and  workmanship.  It  was  four  inches  eight  lines 
high,  and  instead  of  the  two  handles  on  the  protuber- 
ance of  six  inches  diameter,  a  rudely  shaped  lump  of 
clay  projected,  in  which  a  hole  of  two  lines  in  di^ 
meter  was  made,  probably  in  order  to  pass  a  string 
through.  This  pot-shaped  urn  was  of  a  greyish  yellow 
colour  and  without  ornament.  Besides  these  there  was 
found  the  ornamented  handle  of  a  fifth  Ubn  of  blade 
clay. 

The  HoRSB^s  bonbs  consisted  of  a  piece  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  with  two  teeth,  and  a  much  larger  piece  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone  with  the  first  five  teeth.  On  the  teeth 
themselves  the  enamel  was  perfectly  well  preserved:  the 
bones  had  suffered  more  in  comparison,  but  contrasted 
with  the  human  bones  were  solid.  Under  these  bones 
lay  a  wrought  piece  of  stages  horn,  as  Dr  Dorow  and 
several  other  persons  supposed  it  to  be,  not  unlike  a 
toothpick. 

There  was  found  with  the  human  bones  an  oblong 
but  irregular  and  opaque  piece  of  white  quartz,  appa- 
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rently  a  rock-crystal,  which  in  this  country  occurs  only 
among  the  slates  of  the  Rhine :  it  was  probably  laid  in 
the  grave  with  some  intention,  since  in  several,  yet  only 
in  such  as  are  considered  German,  quartz  stones  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  found.  The  tasteful  and  simple 
decoration  of  the  first  and  second  urn  was  remarkable, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  that  Asiatic 
Colonists  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  migrating 
into  these  parts,  grew  savage  in  the  forests  and  colder 
climate  of  Germany,  and  by  them  these  elegant  forms 
had  been  preserved,  though  the  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial had  become  coarse. 
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WROXETER. 


AviNQ  examined  the  etymology  of 
Wroxetbb  in  a  former  part  of  this 
volume ',  I  shall  now  place  before  the 
reader  those  few  facts  we  possess  re- 
lative to  its  early  history.  The  first 
writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is 
Ptolemy',  who  speaks  of  OvipoKo- 
viov  as  one  of  the  c^ef  oitiee  of  the  Cobnavii.  It  oecum 
m  the  second  and  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  mider  the 
Latinised  form  of  TTrioconiidi.  The  doubtful  authority 
of  Bichard  of  Cireneeeter,  says  that  TJbiconicm  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Britain^.  In  his  first,  second* 
and  thirteenth  Iter  it  is  called  Virioconiuh.  Them 
botfl  of  themselves  shew  that  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion of  Britain  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

The   Saxons   called    it   Wbeken'Cbabter,    which    hu 
subsequently    been    corrupted    into    Roxaltir,    (Speed's 
Map,   1646.)      Wboxaltbh,   (Philos.   Trans.    1747,   vol. 
xliv,  p.  657,)  and  Wroxvtbr  its  present  name. 
'  Vide,  p.  91. 
*  PtolomKi  Geog.  apad  Horal^,  p.  3fid. 

1.   GUI.  S 
IVB.   ''  IS 


Uriconium  inter  BritsniiiEe  ciritates  maTumw  nomen  poaride- 
bat.    Ricardi  CarinenMs  do  situ  BntfumiK,  lib.  i.  cui.  27. 

*  Gale,  in  hia  comment  on  this  second  Iter  s&jt,  "  Nomeo  hujus 
nrbis  e  Vindilicia  cnm  RomEknis  aquilia  ad  noa  vemase  videatnr; 
occummt  enim  Vimcinatca  inter  qnatuoi  Vindelicomm  gente*  ^ow 
nobis  in  Alpino  tropbno  exhibet  Flinios,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ^.  Brilan- 
nicmn  Ten>  nomen  hi^ns  urbi  fiiit  Brtam  vel  Frecon,  quod  et 
rctinet  in  vinda  mons  hodie  Wreken  appellatnB."  Anton.  Iter,  cart 
Grfe,  p.  M. 
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Baxter  says  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  in  his 
day  that  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  ^'immissis 
Passeribut  de  Veroconio  monte,^  the  meaning  whereof 
others  may  better  explain.  He  suspects  these  fugitive 
sparrows  to  have  been  monks  or  hermits  from  the  Wre- 
kin^.  In  hiter  times  the  mountain  was  usually  termed 
MoNs  GiLBERTi,  or  St  Gilbert^s  Mountain,  from  which 
'Saint^  the  Gilbertine  Monks  originated.  The  earliest 
authority  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  title  of  St 
GiLBERT^s  Hill  for  the  Wrekin  is  in  the  highly  curious 
Anglo  Norman  Romance  of  Fulk  Fitz  Warin,  where  it 
is  called  Mont  Gtlebebt*.  From  the  fact  of  an  iron 
seal  having  been  dug  up  at  Wboxeter,  upon  which  was 
engraved  the  head  of  a  prince  circled  with  a  Roman  dia- 
dem, and  having  long  hair,  with  the  inscription  CA  TT  VT 
S6RVI  D€l,  Baxter  concludes  the  city  had  not  been 
overthrown  by  the  Saxons.  He  conjectures  this  head 
to  have  represented  Offu  king  of  Mercia,  on  account  of 
the  intermixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  characters.  From 
the  place  being  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  Chorography  of  Ravennas',  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cobnavii,  he  supposes  that  it  flourished  till 
the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  that  perhaps  even  here  at 
one  period  the  Mercians  fixed  their  capital.  And  if 
Ddinlls  Vrbcon,  means  Wroxeter^  and  not  the  hill 
fortress  of  the  Wrekin,  Uruxmiwn  was  standing  when 
Llywar9  Hen  wix>te  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynddylan. 

The  Cabr  Urnach^  of  Nennius  has  been  conjectured 
to  mean  Wroxeter,  but  without  sufficient  reason^.  The 
affix  of  Ur  in  XS-siconium  and  in  UriuiM  being  the  chief 
argument   for  the   assumption.      Baxter  imagines  that 

'  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Britannicanim,  p.  243.      '  p.  2. 

'  Vtriconion  Comoninorum.  Urioconium  Comavionmi,  (Como- 
vioram  Vat  MS.)  RaveniL  Chorog. 

^  Whitaker,  in  his  Histonr  of  MantheUer,  supposes  Wroxeter  to 
be  y  Rkon  Caer,  the  city  of  Kings,    vol.  L  p.  148. 

*  See  p.  92. 
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Caar  var  na  ^off  signifies  cimtcu  ad  cermcem  fluctus. 
Its  connexion  with  the  Giant  Umach,  says  he,  of 
irfiom  the  Welsh  fables  speak,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
excite  attention. 

Antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found 
here  at  various  times.  The  earliest  discovery  of  which 
we  have  any  information  is  the  Sudatory  or  Hypocaust^ 
that  was  uncovered  in  the  year  1701.  About  forty 
perches  North  of  the  wall  some  labourers  in  digging  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness  of  the  land  there,  came 
upon  a  small  square  room  '^walled  about  and  floored  un- 
der and  over."^  It  was  set  with  four  ranks  of  small  brick 
pillars  eight  inches  square,  and  laid  in  a  strong  sort  of 
very  fine  red  clay,  each  pillar  being  founded  upon  a  foot 
square  quarry  of  brick;  and  upon  the  head  of  every 
pillar  was  fixed  a  large  quarry  of  two  feet  square,  hard 
almost  as  flint.  Those  pillars  were  to  support  a  double 
floor,  made  of  very  strong  mortar,  mixed  with  coarse 
gravel  and  broken  bricks.  The  first  of  these  floors  was 
laid  upon  the  large  quarries,  and  when  dry  the  second 
floor  was  laid  upon  it. 

There  was  a  range  of  tunnel-bricks'  fixed  with  iron 
cramps  up  to  the  wall  within,  with  their  lower  ends 
level  with  the  under  sides  of  the  broad  quarries,  and 
their  upper  ends  with  the  surface  of  the  upper  floor: 
and  every  tunnel  had  alike  two  opposite  mortice-holes, 

>  Sir  Christopher  Wren  informed  Dr  Harwood  who  communi- 
cated an  account  of  this  discoveiy  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  he 
diflcoyered  the  remains  of  such  another  Hypocaust  when  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  King's  house  at  Winchester, 

Mr  Christopher  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Lyster  dated  May  15, 
1702,  puhlished  in  Philos.  Trans.  No.  278,  p.  1131,  gives  an  account 
of  one  dug  up  in  Yorkshire.  Edward  Llwyd  in  his  additions  to 
Camden  notices  another  disooyered  at  Kaer  hyn,  co.  Caernarvon, 
He  descrihes  and  sives  a  figure  of  one  of  the  hollow  hricks  or 
tunnels.  Another  has  heen  found  at  Hope  in  Flintshire,  and  an- 
other at  Chester,  besides  seyeral  other  places. 

'  These  flues  are  usually  the  same  wherever  they  occur.  The 
pieaent  ones,  from  the  representation  given,  are  just  like  some  I 
nave  seen  that  were  found  at  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry, 
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one  on  either  side,  cut  through  for  a  cross  passage  to 
disperse  the  heat  amongst  them  all^ 

In  1747,  a  chiy  mould  for  forging  Roman  ooin  was 
found  here,  it  had  on  it  the  head  of  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Severus,  and  the  inscription  Jvlia  Avgvsta.  It 
was  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
the  same  year,  together  with  four  others  discovered  in 
digging  sand  at  RyUm^  near  Condover*.     They  were  all 

^  A  description  of  a  Roman  Sadatory  or  Hypocaustum,  found 
at  Wrfkxeter  in  Shropfihire,  1701,  bv  Mr  John  Lyster,  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  voL  xxv.  p.  2226— B.)  a  representation  is  given  of  these 
remains  in  the  volume  quoted,  and  a  model  of  them  existed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Free  School,  Shrewsbury. 

'  Aocordinff  to  the  account  of  them  in  the  PhiLos.  Trans,  vol. 
xliv.  p.  667,  tney  were  as  follows :  * 

1.  Probably  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  On  the 
reverse,  Figura  velata  coram  aram  sacrificans.  Vota  Svscxpta.  x. 

2.  On  one  side  Caput  Juliae  Severi,  IVLIA  AVGVSTA.  On 
the  other  was  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  Victoria  gra- 
diens  cum  fune  superscuto  P.  M.  TR.  F.  VIII.  COS.  II.  P.  P. 

3.  A  reverse  of  CaracaUa.  Trophaeum  de  Parthis  cum  duobus 
captivis  assidentibus.  PART.  MAX.  PON.  TR.  P.  V.  COa 

4.  Caput  JuU«  Severi.    IVLIA  AVGVSTA. 

These  were  bought  by  Gough  at  the  decease  of  the  poaseasor, 
and  are  now  probably  among  ms  bequests  to  the  Bodleian. 

*  I  remember,  says  the  author  of  this  paper,  no  aooount  of  any  ludi  kind  of  moulds 
being  found  in  other  cNmntiies  excepting  some  aaid  to  be  fbund  at  LjKmr,  but  I  believe 
more  of  them  have  been  disoovered  atdiflbrent  times  in  England.  1  have  been  informed 
that  the  Earl  of  Windielsea  had  several  imnressions  or  moulds  of  this  sort,  all  Joined 
together  side  by  side,  on  one  flat  piece  of  clay  as  if  for  the  making  of  many  casts  at 
onee.  They  were  all  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  In  the  Earl  of  Pemnroke's  collection  is 
a  day  mould  impressed  on  both  ddes  like  No.  9,  one  side  with  the  head  of  Severus,  the 
other  with  a  known  reverse  of  that  emperor,  so  that  all  we  know  of  are  nearly  of  the 
same  time.  Severus  or  Caracalla  his  son  and  immediate  successor.  Iliey  are  seemingly 
intended  for  the  coinage  of  money  though  it  is  verv  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner they  could  be  employed  for  that  puipoee.  espedally  those  with  an  impression  on  both 
sides,  unless  we  suppose  two  pieces  to  have  been  coined  at  the  same  time  by  the  help  of 
three  moulds,  of  wnich  this  was  to  be  the  middle  one  If  by  disposing  these  into  some 
sort  of  frame  or  case,  as  letter  founders  do  the  brass  moulds  for  casting  types,  the 
metal  could  be  poured  into  them,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  easy  method  or  coming, 
as  sudi  moulds  require  little  time  or  expense  to  make,  and  might  easily  be  renewed. 
They  seem  to  have  teea  burned  or  baked  sufficiently  to  make  them  hard,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  ttiem  like  bricks,  whereby  they  would' have  lost  their  smooth  and  even  suifisoe, 
which  in  these  is  plainly  so  smooth  that  whatever  metal  should  be  formed  in  them  would 
have  no  appearance  like  the  sand  holes  by  which  counterfeit  coins  are  usually  detected. 

At  l^font  in  the  Fourviere,  (forum  vetus)  the  quarter  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Romans, 
moulds  of  whitish  clay  baked  are  frequently  found.  M .  Mahudel  has  given  a  memoir  on 
their  use.    (Memoires  de  TAcademle  d'Inscriptions,  tom.  iiL  218,  No.  ii.  333-^342.) 

They  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  two  lines  thidi  at  the  edge ;  most  have  impression 
on  both  sides.  Each  mould  has  a  small  opoiing  or  dumnel  at  the  edoe  leading  to  the 
cavity  of  the  impression,  which  served  to  receive  and  conduct  the  metsL  When  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  laid  to^iether,  at  each  end  was  a  mould  impressed  only  on  one  side, 
and  they  were  perhaps  imbedded  in  earth  to  hold  them  together,  as  some  still  ad- 
hered to  some  of  these  moulds.  They  were  of  the  time  of  Severus,  who  resided  long  at 
Lycn$t  where  Cancalla  was  bom.  An  ingot  of  mixed  metal  was  found  with  them,  the 
verdigris  on  whidi,  shewed  there  was  more  copper  than  diver.  The  number  and  good- 
ness of  these  moulds  led  some  antiquaries  to  the  supposition  that  the  Romans  somnunes 
cast  their  silver  ooin.  M.  Mahudel  adduces  various  arguments  to  shew  that  it  vras  struck, 
and  thinks  that  these  moulds  were  used  solely  by  false  ooineiB. 
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of  the  size  of  a  denarius,  a  little  more  than  the  thick- 
ness  of  a  halfpenny,  with  the  exception  of  the  former 
one  that  was  double.  They  were  made  of  a  smooth 
pot  or  rather  brick  clay  that  seemed  to  have  been  well 
cleaned  from  sand  or  dirt,  and  well  beat  or  kneaded,  to 
render  it  fit  for  taking  a  fair  impression.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  found,  but  for  want  of  care  most  of 
them  were  broken  in  pieces. 

In  the  year  1752,  in  a  field  two  hundred  yards 
North  East  of  the  Old  Wall  were  found  three  sepul- 
chral stones,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the  Free  School 
Library  at  Shrewsbury^  together  with  a  fourth  subse- 
quently discovered^  As  far  as  t}rpe  will  allow  I  have 
endeavoured  to  print  their  inscriptions  in  the  following 
pages. 

^  These  are  engraved  in  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  and  in  a  small 
privately  printed  volume  of  plates  which  gives  representations  of 
some  coarse  urns  found  in  1810. 

FHny  apeflks  ot  tbe  debateroent  of  coin  and  the  art  reouived  to  distiiigaiih  that  which 
WIS  genuine  from  pieoa  oast  in  a  sand  mould,  whidi  imitations  were  orlen  so  well  exe- 
cnted  that  the  curious  would  often  give  many  (rieees  of  good  money  for  one  fUse  one. 

Count  Caylus  took  impressions  in  pewter  from  these  Lffons  moulds ;  when  they  weie 
canAilly  cleaned  he  obtained  perfect  casts ;  they  were  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Geta  and  Julia, 
aU  described  by  Occa 

Count  Gaylus  diffen  from  Uahudel  as  to  the  use  of  these  moulds,  Recueil  L  886,  he 
thinks  that  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  &c.,  used  both  moulds 
and  tbe  hammer.  They  seem  intended  for  silver  coinage,  which  in  the  reign  of  Severus 
was  d^Msed,  and  continued  more  and  more  so  till  the  tune  of  Dioclesian.  After  the  thne 
of  Severus  coins  are  mostly  of  blUon— brass  alloyed  with  a  little  silver,— and  to  fone 
such  base  coin  be  argues  would  be  hardly  worth  the  coiner's  while,  and  also  that  the 
mints  would  be  more  careless  about  the  mode  of  marking  such  coin  and  use  the  shortest 
and  least  costly  method,  namely,  the  mould,  the  head  might  quickly  be  engraved  in  relief 
oo  a  puncheon  hard  enou|^  to  stamp  the  clay,  the  legend  pooibly  printed  by  moveable 
diaiaoten»  a  eoi^ecture  authorised  br  the  confruum  and  transposition  oi  letters  on  medals. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  fountain  of  Nismes  were  found  two  brass  dies  of  medals  of  Au- 
gttstuiL  ennaved  Memolres  de  I'Acad.  des  Insc.  xiv.  105.  Gaylus  Becueil  i.  cv.  f.  1.  See  a 
odrd  m  HouUnet  Cabinet  de  St  Genevieve,  p.  117,  of  Augustus ;  in  the  same  collecti<»i 
two  of  iron  at  Constantius. 

See  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  —  No.  S34,  an  account  by  Thoresby  of  clay  moulds  for  cssting 
money  found  at  Thorp  in  YorkAire;  they  were  of  Severus,  his  consort  Julia,  his  son 
Caiacalla.  Alexander  Severus,  his  mother,  Mammsea.  and  Diadumenianus.  In  the  Ashmo- 
Ican  are  matricpa  of  day  for  casting  Roman  coins  found  167,  in  the  parish  of  Muriindt 
ea  SamierseL  presented  1688,  by  John  Aubrey  of  Ikuton  Prjitce,  Wilts,   Na  93--08  odns. 


No.  1. 

Is  a  stoDe  four  feet  ten  long  and  one  foot  nine  inohee  wide. 


M.  PETRoNIVS 

L^FiMEN 

VICaANN 

XXXVIII 

MILatrC 

lill  GEM 

MILITAVIT 

ANNaXVIII 

SI0N4FVIT 

HiSiE. 


Marcus .  PetroniuB  Luoii .  filiuB  .  Meneniie  vixit .  annos 
XXXVIII  miles  .  legionis  XIIII  geminie'  militant annoa . 
XVIII .     Signifer  .  fuit.     Hie  .  Sepultiu  .  est. 

'  It  is  said  that  tliis  legion  was  never  in  Britain,  thondi  I  havs 
been  nnable  t«  aecertain  on  vtiat  snthoritj  it  is  eo  etated.  Dr  Ward 
in  liis  aooonnt  of  this  Inscription  in  tlie  Ptulw,  Trans,  vol.  zlLz. 
past  i.  p.  196,  con}ectaiss  that  Fetronins  only  came  for  his  liesltli 
sud  died  here! 


No.  2. 

A  stone  four  feet  five  indiee  hi^  by  two  feet  three  wide. 
SunnooDted  ftt  the  top  by  &  pine  apple  betwixt  two  lions. 


CaiuB .  ManniuB .  Caii .  Filius  PoUiie .  Seoundus'  .  Pol- 
lens Miles  Legionis  .  XX  .  Auuorum .  LIl .  Stipendiarius . 
XXXI.  beneficiariuB  legati' .  provinciie  hie  Sepultus  est. 

'  Seatndui,  an  epitbet  bestowed  by  his  general :  this  and  PoOtnt, 
mie  title*  of  hooonr. 

*  £veiy  provinee  hod  ita  legati,  or  Lieutenant  Generals,  appointed 
br  the  CixtralB. 
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No.  3. 

A  stone  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
three  wide,  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  of 
which  is  blank.  The  upper  part  is  ornamented  by 
the  representation  of  two  dolphins,  two  serpents,  and 
a  hmnan  head. 


PLACIDA 


ANLV 


CVRAC 


CON    I 


DEVCCV 


SAN    XV 


CVRC- 


RATRE 


Diis .  Manibus  Placida  annis .  LV  cura .  agente  conjuge  ^ 
Diis .  Manibus .  Deuccus .  annis .  XV .  cura .  agente  patre*. 

'  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  before  the  reader  a  better  interoretation 
than  thls^  nor  bold  enough  to  add  to  it  the  nameraLs  XXX.  as  has 
been  done  by  others,  imj^yingthat  Placida  was  thirty  years  a  wife. 
What  has  been  tortured  into  XXX.  appears  to  me  nothing  more  liian 
a  long  cross  ornament  at  the  bottom,  like  the  trinlication  of  a  W. 

'  Nor  do  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
inscription. 
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No.  4. 
A  stone  two  feet  ten  high,  and  two  feet  wide : 

TIBCLAVDTIB 

NINSEQCoH 

THRACVM  •  Al 

ORVMLVILST 

ENDIoRX 

H   S 

Tiberius  Claudius  Tibertinus  Equee  Cohortis  Thracum 
anxilionmi  LVII;  Stipendiorum  X.  hio  Sepultus  est'. 

In  June  1788  very  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
Baths,  and  Hypocausts'  were  found,  together  with  coins 

1  Engraved  in  Camden^  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

'  The  nature  of  these  Hyfocausta  is  well  examined  by  Baxter 
in  a  letter  to  EUirwood,  in  which  he  says. 

The  Ancients  had  two  sorts  of  Hypocausta,  the  one  called  by 
Cicero  Vaporarium,  and  by  others  Laconicum,  or  Sudatio,  which  was 
a  large  sweating  bath  in  which  were  tiia  vasa  ahena,  called  Caida- 
rium,  Tqpdarium,  and  Frigidariumy  from  the  water  contained  in 
them,  lac  other  sort  of  Hypocatutum  is  not  so  distinctly  handled  by 
Antiquaries,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  Fornax ,  or  kiln  to  heat  their  winter 
parlours  or  (kenatiuncuUe  Hyberrue.  "  £rat  et  Disetee  sive  CoeQati- 
unculflD/'  says  Argol  upon  Panyinius,  ''sub  qua  i^ois  aocendebatur, 
nude  et  ccenatio  Hypocaustum."  Cicero  in  his  Epistles  mentions 
Ceenatumes  ^€tiv4B  et  Hyberrue. 

The  Terrace  floor  is  called  by  Vitruvius,  Testudo,  Testudines 
alveorum  in  oommuni  hypocausi  calefaciuntur.  This  HypocausU  was 
called  Aheus  and  Fornax,  and  the  man  who  tended  the  fire  Foma- 
cator.  The  TubuU  seem  to  have  been  contrived  to  convey  away  the 
smother,  that  otherwise  would  choke  the  Fomacator,  This  kind  of 
stove  seems  to  be  graphically  described  by  P.  Statius,  in  Balneo 
Hetnudi: 

^ubi  languidus  ifi^nis  inerrat 

iBdibus,  et  tenuem  volvunt  hypocausta  vaporem. 

Of  the  Terrace,  Algol  has  these  words,  **  Testudines  sunt  pavi- 
menta  sub  quibus  Fornax  ardet" 

P.  S.  By  the  way  I  take  the  word  Stow  to  be  derived  from  MsUis 
quasi  JEatuvkun,  there  wanting  hitherto  a  probable  etymon. 
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both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Empire,  bones  of  animab 
(some  of  which  were  burnt),  fragments  of  earthen  vessels 
of  various  sizes,  shapes  and  manufactures,  some  of  them 
black  and  resembling  Etruscan  ware,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
the  whole  ground  was  in  fact  fiill  of  charred  substances  in 
different  strata,  with  layers  of  earth  between  them,  seem- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  place  had  suffered  from  more  than 
one  conflagration. 

The  buildings  were  carefully  surveyed  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  Mr  Telford  \  and  plans  with  full 
descriptions  are  given  in  the  Archseologia'. 

The  first  floor  uncovered  was  paved  with  tiles  sixteen 
inches  long,  by  twelve  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  They 
lay  on  a  bed  of  mortar  a  foot  thick,  under  which  were 
rubble  stones  to  a  considerable  depth.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  Northern  side  was  a  small  bath  capable  of  holding  four 
persons,  supposing  them  to  sit  on  the  steps  or  seats  along 
the  Southern  side.  Through  the  North  side  was  a  hole 
near  the  bottom.  The  bottom  was  paved  with  tiles,  and 
the  sides  and  seats  plastered  with  mortar  consisting  of 
three  layers  or  coats:  the  first,  or  that  next  the  stones, 
was  formed  of  lime  and  pounded  brick  without  sand; 
the  third  of  the  same,  but  having  a  greater  proportion 
of  lime,  and  a  little  sand,  the  surface  of  this  was  very 
smooth  and  very  hard. 

Next  to  this  were  two  Hypocausts  about  five  feet  by 
seven.  They  stood  on  a  floor  of  mortar,  one  of  them 
having  six,  and  the  other  eight  pillars'.  Several  pieces  of 
painted  stucco  were  found  in  the  first  Hypocaust,  some 
of  which  were  in  stripes  of  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground, 
some  in  a  decussated  checquer  of  the  same  colors,  others 
plain  red,  and  others  plain  blue.  There  was  also  found 
in  this  place  a  tile  two  feet  square,  pierced  with  many 

'  See  also  the  Life  of  Telford,  published  by  Murnjy^  1839. 
'  VoL  ix.  p.  323.  communicated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Leighton  to 
Gough. 

'  Fragments  of  these  still  remain  in  the  village. 
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holes,    which  were  wide  at   the  lower  side,   and  ended 
ahnost  in  a  point  at  the  upper  side. 

There  were  two  other  small  rooms,  two  feet  by  six,  and 
two  larger  ones,  respectively  five  feet,  and  three  feet  by 
eight,  which  had  tesselated  floors  made  of  pieces  of  brick 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  square,  disposed  merely  in  a  simple 
checquer,  besides  another  large  tesselated  floor  nine  feet  six 
by  fourteen:  and  another  Hypocaust  twelve  feet  by  twenty. 
Its  floor  was  of  mortar  upon  rubble  stones.  The  pillars 
were  not  uniform  in  their  shape,  size  or  disposition :  some 
rows  consisted  of  six,  and  some  of  seven  pillars :  some  pillars 
were  shorter  than  others,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  tiles,  or  stones  laid  upon  them :  some  were  apparently 
the  fragments  of  large  columns  of  a  kind  of  granite,  one 
foot  six  inches  and  one  foot  two  in  diameter.  In  one 
comer  of  this  Hypocaust  there  was  a  small  Bath,  with  one 
seat  or  step  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
was  well  plastered  with  mortar.  Near  this  Bath  was 
found  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe^  not  soldered,  but  hammered 
together,  and  the  seam  or  juncture  was  secured  by  a  kind 

'  The  Romans  worked  the  Lead  Mikes  under  the  Stktentoneg 
at  an  early  period  after  their  gainmg  the  island.  This  is  sLewn  by 
pigs  of  lond  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  pig  of  lead  was  found  in  the  year  1767  about  a  foot  below  the 
Borfiioe  of  the  sround^  in  a  piece  of  land  about  three  miles  North 
West  of  Bishops  Castle*.  It  was  22  inches  long;  7  wide  at  base; 
3i  at  top,  and  4}  deep.  There  are  two  stamps  upon  the  border  that 
rons  round  the  relievo;  the  letters  of  which,  says  the  describer, 
are  WINPt;  as  he  apprehends,  they  stand  for  Q^inq^levirorum 
pusu  nolatum  plumbum.  This  is  mere  conjecture.  It  may  be  ob- 
served as  to  the  first  two  letters:  '' deducebatur  colonia  aut  per 
triumviroe,  aut  per  decemviros,  quamvis  et  quin^fuevirarum,  sep- 
temvirorum,  vigintiyirorum  colonise  deducendse  huic  inde  fiat  men- 
tiot."  ^  The  inscription  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that,  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  the  mines  in  Britain  were  worked  solely  for  the  adyantage 
<^  the  Emperor,  agreeable  to  what  Suetonius  says;  ''plurimis  etiam 
dyitatibus  et  priyatis  veteres  immunitates,  eijus  metaUorum  ac  vecti- 

•  This  ii  tlM  one  mentloDed  by  Mr  Murehlaon  In  his  Silurian  System,  as  being  in 
tfM  poasesrion  of  Mr  More,  near  Bishop's  Castle. 

A  pig  of  lead  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  is  described  in  the  Library  of  Baler- 
tainingluiowledge^  the  Towniey  Gallery,  toL  U.  p.  291,  it  was  iband  near  SnaXbaUHi,  and 
pnaoited  to  the  British  Museum  In  I7S6.  They  each  bear  the  inscription  IMP. 
fUDRIANI  AVO. 

t  GcnL  Mag.  toL  Ivi.  p.  984 

X  Htineetf  Antiq.  Boman.  Append.  Ub.  i.  119,  and  US. 
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of  mortar.  Probably  at  the  same  time  a  siriffil  and  a 
bronze  key  kept  with  the.  antiquities  in  the  Free  School 
Library  were  found. 

Several  other  things  have  at  different  times  been 
turned  up.  Amongst  them,  an  amuletal  seal,  discoyered 
by  some  men  near  the  Old  Wall  while  ploughing,  in  the 
year  1808.  The  letters  are  incised  upon  a.  circular 
jadz  stone  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  thick.  It  has  hitherto  baffled  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it.  As  far  as  our 
type  will  allow,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  it ;  the 
letters  are  carefully  engraved^  on  the  original. 


galia  adempta*."  And  thus  also  all  criminals  were  condemned  either 
to  work  on  the  roads  or  in  the  mines.  '^Multos  honesti  ordinis 
deformatos  prius  stigmatum  notis,  ad  metaUa  et  munitiones  yiarum, 
aut  ad  bestias  condemnavitt."  However,  private  adventorers  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  work  them.  Heineocius  says,  "  Restituerant 
deinde  iisdem  hoc  beneficium  sequentes  prindpes,  sed  ea  lese,  ut 
oertum  inde  Canonem  metdUumm  solverent,  de  quo  agit  L.  4.  C.  llieo- 
dosii  de  Metallar.  et  ibi  lo.  Gothofredus."  And  we  are  told  in  the 
Codex  what  this  Catwn  metatticus  was:  ''Cuncti,  qui  per  privatorum 
loca  saxorum  venam  lahoriosis  effossionibus  persequentur,  decimas 
fiscoy  decimas  etiam  domino  reprsesententX."  The  adventurers  were 
to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  crown,  and  a  tenth  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 
If  the  mines  of  this  idand  were  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  worked  solely 
for  his  advantage,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  blocks  of  metal  were, 
at  that  time,  stamped,  in  order  to  prevent  lead  hemg  sold  by  any  but 
the  imperial  officers. 

^  It  is  engraved  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  bExx.  p.  617«  and  mentioned 
in  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  county  Salop,  p.  191. 

•  In  Tibcflo,  c.  40.  f  In  Caligula,  c.  27.  t  Codlcis,  lib.  xL  Tit.  vi.  & 
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In  1810  several  urns  were  found,  and  two  small  tessel- 
ated  pavements,  besides  a  quantity  of  silver  coins  ^  These 
by  having  become  dispersed  and  carried  out  of  the  parish, 
have  lost  their  chief  value,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace 
them.  Some  years  ago  a  clause  existed  in  the  leases  of 
of  the  tenants  at  Wroxeter^  that  all  antiquities  found  there 
should  be  rendered  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil'.  Had 
this  continually  been  enforced,  its  history  might  have  been 
considerably  enlarged.  As  it  is,  almost  every  thing  that 
has  been  discovered,  has  been  lost,  or  by  falling  into  hands 
unconnected  with  the  place,  these  objects  have  lost  their 
local  relationship,  and  thus  ceased  to  have  any  real  worth. 
-It  is  their  association  with  Wroxeter  that  can  alone 
render  auch  reUc8  of  any  interest,  speaking  as  to  their 
pecimiary  value,  they  actually  possess  none"^. 

'  The  coins  found  are  still  called  Dikders^  from  Denarius  (see 
Glofls.)  as  they  were  when  Horsley  visited  the  spot. 

There  were  other  things  found  in  1818,  and  1824. 

'  Lloyd's  MS.  Hist,  of  Shropshire. 

'  In  1829  Mr  Dukes,  Shrewsbury,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antioparies,  a  manuscript  account  of  WrtMeeter,  which  contains  a 
list  of  201  sQtot  coins,  one  gold,  and  four  counterfeit  ones,  found 
there  at  different  times. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  WROXETEB. 


travelfi  along  the   road   tram 
was  to  Skrewtbury,   cannot  fail 
ring,  close  to  the  highway,  as  he 
achea   the  village  of   Wmx^tr, 
^  ruin  of  GUI  WUHX  staod- 
1  ft  field  to  hie  left.    ThiB  ia 
at  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Uriooniuh,  a  city  formerly  so  extensive  that  it  covered 
from  three  to  four  hundred  acres,   and  even  now   ves- 
tiges of  it«  circumference  may  be   traced,  though  indis- 
tinctly it  must  be  confessed,  for  three  miles.     A  vallum 
and  fosse  encircled  the  whole,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out,  frona  the  depressed  and  altered  state 
to   which   they  have   been  reduced   by  the  plough,    the 
vallum   was   fifteen    feet   in   hei^^t,   and   the   fosse    the 
same  in  width.     It  appears  to  have  commenced  at  the 
Severn,   not   quite   a  quarter  of  a  mile   South   of  Bdl 
Brook ;  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  a  few  yards  North 
West   of  the   fifth   milestone,   pasring   over   BM  Brook 
and  pointing  towards  Norton,  which  it  leaves  a  furlong 
and  a  half  to  the  North.     It  then  goes  over  the  road 
leading  from  Norton  to    Wroxeter,  and  continues   East- 
wards till  it  crosses  another  road  leading  to  the  Horte 
Shoes.     I  conceive  this  road  that  falls  into  the  Watuho 
SntE^r  at  the  last  mentioned  spot  to  have  been  the  direct 
line  of  IWnan  road  to  the  city,  thoii^  it  is  now  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  lane.     From  its  section  with  this  line 
of  otnnmunication  it  inclines  a  little  to  the  South,  when 
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again  passing  over  Bell  Broaiy  it  makes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  South  West,  and  terminates  at  the  8ewm. 

Between  the  road  to  Norton  and  the  road  to  the 
Horse  SAoeSy  if  I  mistake  not,  or  else  East  of  the  latter, 
on  an  eminence  called  Middle  Crows  Green^  was  the  ceme- 
try  of  the  city,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  at  this  place  were 
found  the  gravenstones  before  mentioned,  besides  several 
bones,  urns,  &c.,  all  evincing  that  it  was  a  spot  of 
sepulture  \  The  silver  coins  found  in  1810  were  dis- 
covered in  a  ^ass  vessel  with  two  handles,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  fforse  Shoes  toward  Wroxeter, 

The  fragment  of  the  ancient  Urtoonium  so  gene- 
rally known  as  the  ®Ul  WSBMU  is  in  all  respects  a 
genuine  example  of  Roman  construction.  It  is  built 
on    just     the    same    principles    as    Righborough'    and 

^  An  olxKrvation  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
bniying  here,  where  the  ffraves  are  found  to  be  deep  and  wide,  and 
the  corpse  endosed  in  red  clay  both  under  and  over,  and  to  prevent 
the  mixture  of  o^er  mould  with  that  clav  the  graves  were  faced 
on  the  ndes  with  slates,  and  then  covered  with  stones,  sometimes 
five  or  six  upon  one  sepulture.  Bones  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
terred after  tnis  manner  which  contributed  to  their  preservation  for 
some  hundreds  of  years.  Teeth  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Jaw- 
bones of  men,  near  three  inches  long  and  as  manv  about.  Some 
thigh  bones  have  been  foimd  of  a  full  yard  in  length.  Several 
urns  have  been  discovered,  in  the  memoiy  of  man,  after  digging 
three  or  four  feet  into  the  earth,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the 
dead  bodies  here  are  buried  in  red  day,  so  are  the  urns  lodged  in 
red  sand.    Lhytts  MS. 

'  The  remains  at  Richborouoh  Castle  occupy  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  fourth  side  having  a  steep  bank,  and  a  stream  at  the 
bottom.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  height.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  quarried  flints  of  seven  and 
nine  courses,  and  at  these  distances  are  two  rows  of  Roman  tile, 
not  going  entirely  through  the  weiU.  In  the  whole  there  are  six 
courses  of  tile  as  there  are  at  Buboh.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is 
filled  up  with  rubble,  mortar,  flints,  &c.  It  has  buttresses  or  flank- 
ing waDa,  and  towers;  the  latter  like  those  at  Burgh.  There  is 
so  much  resemblance  between  these  three  Roman  works  that  upon 
comparing  together  two  drawings  of  my  own  of  the  masonry  of 
Wroaeeter  and  Richborough  made  in  1886,  I  see  no  difierence  ex- 
cept in  the  space  between  the  two  uppermost  courses  of  Roman 
tile.  At  RiMorough  there  are  nine  courses  of  quarried  flints  be- 
tween them,  whilfft  at  Wroxeter  there  are  only  four  courses  of 
quarried  sand-stmie. 
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Bdrqh^  Cavtlbs  b^ing  faced  with  onail  quarried  etones 
six  inches  by  four,  with  bondings  of  Roman  tile  after  a 
certain  number  of  courses.  What  remains  is  seventy-two 
feet  long,  and  twenty  high,  the  wall  itself  being  three  feet 
two  inches  thick.  There  are  six  courses  of  tile  in  it,  which 
as  at  RiGHBORouGH  and  Burgh,  are  placed  edgewise,  with 
only  mortar  between  them,  having  two  rows  of  tile  in 
each  course.  The  uppermost  course  of  quarried  surface 
consists  of  four,  the  three  next  six,  and  the  fifth  from 
the  top  of  the  building  of  eight  rows  of  squared  stones. 
As  these  are  red  sandnstones  their  face  has  snflfered 
considerably  more  than  the  harder  materials  have  which 
are  used  by  the  Romans  at  the  forementioned  stations. 
Mr  Carte  of  Leiceitery  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  called  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  this 
interesting  specimen  of  Roman  architecture.  In  1721 
he  gave  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  account  of  ''the 
old  work  with  a  rude  draught.^  ''The  main  wall  now 
standing,^  said  he,  "is  thirty  yards  long,  and  the  foun- 
dations from  it  Westward  forty  yards,  so  that  the  whole 
was  seventy  yards  long.      The  middle  arch  six   yards 

^  ^  I  am  indebted  to  the  fiiendahip  of  Albert  Way,  Eeq,  for  fur- 
niflhing  me  with  an  account  of  Burgh,  as  well  as  for  some  valuable 
assistanoe  on  the  subject  of  WroxeUr  generally.  Mr  Way  visited 
Burgh  Castle  in  March  of  the  present  year  when  he  made  the 
following  notes: 

On  Uie  North  side  which  seems  to  be  the  highest  part,  the 
wall  is  about  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  above  the  suifiioe  of  the 
ploughed  land  around. 

Ine  South  side  is  most  perfect,  being  furthest  from  the  village 
of  Burgh^  almost  all  the  flint  ftuang  and  much  of  the  tile  has  been 
carried  away  on  the  North  and  East  sides  to  build  the  church,  &e. 

On  this  South  side  I  found  the  facing  to  consist  of  seven  strata 
of  squared  flint  with  six  strata  of  tile  intervening. 

The  former  measures  about  one  foot  seven  indies  in  height,  but 
towards  the  upper  half  of  the  wall  two  feet,  and  the  fifth  stra- 
tum from  below  the  facing  consists  of  five  rows  of  square  flints,  all 
the  others  having  only  four  rows.  It  is  not  stated  hov^ever  posi- 
tively, that  this  was  uniform  all  round,  for,  as  observed,  the  fibdng 
is  almost  wholly  removed  in  other  parts,  and  time  did  not  allow  a 
careful  observation  of  the  fragments,  fiom  which  a  more  perfect 
account  might  probably  be  drawn  up. 
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high  from  the  ground,  but  from  the  floor  mueh  higher, 
six  yards  broad;  the  other  two  only  four  yards  broad, 
but.  of  the  same  height.  The  hole  in  the  middle  arch 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  through,  and  so  is  the 
other.  At  each  end  are  smooth  walls  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  arches;  the  foundations  answering  the  main 
wall,  and  the  arches  ten  yards  from  it.  Two  rows  of 
tile  go  through  the  wall.  The  stones  are  laid  exactly 
across  each  other;  in  the  middle,  rubbish  and  pebbles. 
The  arches  seem  covered  with  the  same  as  the  walk. 
Some  ragged  pieces  stand  out  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
the  wall.  It  is  now  eight  yards  from  the  ground ;  the 
North  side  smooth,  except  some  holes  as  for  scaffolds^^^ 
When  Mr  Lloyd  saw  the  ®Ul  WUU,  it  was  twenty 
feet  high  and  a  hundred  long^. 

The  siraiTim  of  tile  consistiiig  of  three  tiles^  each  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cement  between  each  row  of  tiles,  measures  in  height  about 
seven  inches  and  a  half,  the  average  thickness  of  tile  being  one 
kidi  and  a  half. 

The  tile  is  only  one  row  deep,  the  interior  wall  being  wholly 
rubble.  There  appear  courses  of  tile  on  the  inner  side,  but  whether 
they  range  or  not  with  those  outside,  remains  for  enquiry.  The 
dimensions  of  the  tile  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  are  of  the 
usual  size.  They  are  of  fine  well-burnt  red  day.  Some  fragments 
are  found  with  a  recurved  edge,  the  use  of  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  merely  aocidentaL 

The  area  enclosed  is  now  a  ploughed  field;  tnree  walls  remain 
almost  perfect.  The  West  ode  is  wholly  open,  and  appears  to  have 
been  defended  by  a  steep  bank  overhanginff  the  ancient  JEstuazy, 
now  marshy  meadow  Luid;  but  this  baiuc  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  it  is  imcertain  whether  there  was  any  wall  on  this  side.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  Msixuiry  was  Custor  another  Roman 
station. 

The  waUs  were  flanked  by  six  rounders  of  a  horse  shoe  form, 
two  at  North  East  and  South  £ast  angles,  two  between  them, 
and  on  the  North  and  South  sides  one,  Mth  of  which  have  fisdlen. 
These  bastions  of  solid  masonry  were  faced  like  the  whole  of  the 
wall,  the  strata  following  in  regular  order  like  those  of  the  curtain 
wall ;  bat  the  said  bastions  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  wall,  all 
the  lower  portion  of  them  being  merely  applied  to  the  &ce  of  it, 
but  at  about  the  fourth  stratum  of  tile  from  the  bottom,  they  are 
hid  in  the  main  wall.  This  imperfect  union  having  in  most  in- 
stances nven  way;  it  is  possible  to  see  and  in  one  case  to  pass  be- 
tween the  main  wall  and  the  bastion. 

'  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  27.  '  lb. 
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HoTsley  seenui  to  have  examined  Wboxbtkb  with 
some  care.  In  his  comment  on  the  second  Iter  of  An- 
tonine,  he  says,  ^^  Urieonium  eleven  miles  in  the  Itineiv 
ary  from  Butunium^  has  with  good  reason  been  fixed 
at  Wroxeter.  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  a  day  with 
much  pleasure  in  viewing  that  place  and  the  antiquities 
of  it.  I  had  seen  several  medals  at  8hreu>Awrjiy  most 
of  which  were  found  here,  and  I  purchased  a  few  myself, 
the  people  call  them  Wroxeter-Dinders^  probably  from 
DenariL  The  town  has  been  very  large  and  also  the 
fortified  ground.  It  is  situated  on  the  NorUi  or  North 
EJast  side  of  the  SewrUy  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
place  runs  %  small  rivulet,  so  that  this  (as  many  other 
of  the  Roman  stations)  has  been  situated  on  a  lingula 
near  the  confluence  of  a  rivulet  and  a  larger  river. 
There  is  a  piece  of  old  wall  yet  standing  which  has  in 
it  three  regular  strata  of  Roman  brick,  each  stratum 
consisting  of  the  thickness  of  two  bricks.  It  is  about 
eight  yards  high  and  about  twenty  long.  The  field  this 
stands  in  I  thought  to  be  the  Prwtarium,  for  like  ^H- 
borough  in  Yorkshire^  the  whole  city  seems  to  have  been 
encompassed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  above  half  a 
mile  square,  the  vestiges  o(  whidi  may  yet  be  discerned. 
It  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
stones,  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  found.  I  was 
informed  that  a  balneum  or  sudatory  had  been  disco- 
vered here  some  years  ago,  but  then  was  destroyed  ^^ 

The  annexed  plate  will  shew  the  reader  what  ap- 
pearance the  ®Uy  OZSaU  presented  in  the  year  1838, 
when  I  last  visited  it,  and  made  the  drawing  from  which 
it  is  taken. 

Wroxeter  is  mentioned  in  two  Iters  of  Antonine, 
and  in  three  of  Richard.  It  is  placed  in  the  second 
Iter  of  the  former  betwixt  Rutunium  and  Usacona,  and 
the  distance  from  Batcton  Castle  and  Oaken  Gates^  (where 

*  Britan.  Rom.  p.  419. 
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an  HypocMist  has  been  found')  exacUy  corresponds  with 
the  nim^  in  the  Itinerary/  ^ 

Another  great  road  from  it  went  over  the  Sewm 
through  Brayinium  (Anton.  Iter,  xii.)  or  Brannogenium, 
(Bic.  Conn.  Iter,  xiii.)  which  is  Brandon  Camp  near 
Leinhoardine^  and  8o  onwards  to  Ci»er  Leon.  Great  part 
of  the  way  this  road  bears  the  name  of  the  Wailing 
Street.  Foundations  of  a  bridge  below  the  Ford  were 
visible  two  or  three  years  back. 

A  third  road  from  Wroxeter  passed  over  the  Severn 
due  West  towards  Berrington  HaU^  near  which  place 
the  line  of  road  is  still  caUed  King  Street^  leaving  the 
smaO  epaulement  of  the  Buros,  a  Roman  work,  to  the 
right,  going  by  Hunger  Hill^  Ewfobd'b  Green^  Ascot  and 
Lea  Cross  (where  a  tesselated  pavement  was  found 
in  1793);  from  Lea  Cross  it  proceeded  to  Edge  and 
Stoney  Stretton  where  it  fell  into  the  road  from  Rutu- 
NiuM  to  Caer  FLds. 

A  fourth  road  went  Northwards,  through  Newport 
to  Chester^  and 

A  fiffch  crossed  the  Severn  and  branched  out  of  the 
Watting  Street  near  PitcAFOBs>y  trending  along  the  Devil^s 
Causeway  to  Rushbury  and  Nordy  Bank,  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
ensuing  chapter. 

I  Gent  Mag.  Feb.  1797. 


THE  DEVIL'S  CAUSEWAY. 


T  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  a 
credulous  and  ill  informed  people  to 
attribute  any  works  displaying  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  labor  in  their  exe- 
cution, to  preternatural  agency.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  tk4 
DeniPt  Bridge  in  Cardiffanthire,  tie 
DmiCt  DittA  in  CambridgeiAire,  and  the  Devil's  Causb- 
wat'  in  our  own  county  have  severally  taken  their  namee. 
It  was  an  eaay  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  when  the 
peasantry  attempted  to  account  for  works  which  they 
ignoraotly  gazed  upon  with  superstitious  awe.  Though 
we  are  immediately  led  to  question  their  wisdom  in 
drawing  such  concluaons,  it  must  at  the  same  time,  be 
confeeeed,  that  they  rarely  resorted  to  these  explana- 
tions upon  unworthy  occasions ;  unconsciously  acting  on 
the  rule  hud  down  by  Horace, 

Nee  deua  interait  oia  dlgaoB  vindice  aodns, 
they  never  referred  to  Satanic  influence  circumetancee 
of  minor  importance.  It  was  only  when  a  scene  was 
marked  by  more  than  usual  grandeur,  when  nature  seemed 
convulsed,  and  a  savage  and  wild  aspect  was  stamped  upon 
her  form,  or  else  when  man  had  triumphed  over  great 
difficulties,  and  displayed  wonderful  artifice  and  cod- 
trivance  in  his  work,  that  they  called  in  the  ud  of 
unearthly  powers  to  account  for  their  origin. 

'  Stake  Street  Caubbwav,  a  Roman  road  which  u  fabled  b^ 
the  lower  ordeTs  to  have  been  made  by  the  DeviL  (Aubrey's  Survey, 
vol.  iv.  p,  187.) 
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Mainly  in  consequence  of  the  impocdng  appellation 
wMeh  The  Dbvil^s  Causeway  has  obtained,  I  determined 
at  the  dose  of  the  autumn  of  1838  to  ascertain  by  a 
personal  inspection,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  claims 
to  so  unusual  a  title.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
I  crossed  the  Watuno  Street  at  Longnor  Grem^  and 
proceeded  due  East  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  up 
a  strait  narrow  lane  which  had  eyery  appearance  of  haying 
been  made  at  a  remote  time.  Before  reaching  Froddedey 
Lodge^  all  traces  of  it  were  lost,  but  as  I  pressed  onwards 
across  the  wild  and  open  land  of  Froddesley  Park,  I  fell 
in  with,  on  the  Northern  side,  some  yestiges  of  an  ancient 
payed  way.  The  stones  which  formed  it  were  disposed 
with  too  much  regularity  to  haye  been  the  work  of  chance. 
They  struck  me  as  singular  immediately  I  saw  them,  and 
I  accordingly  followed  the  direction  they  took,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  distinguished,  which  was  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
fifty  yards.  Yiewiiig  them  in  this  situation,  thus  seem- 
ingly isokted,  I  was  unable  to  connect  them  with  any 
satisfactory  conjecture,  and  could  only  hope  that  some 
link  would  present  itself  in  the  course  of  my  ensuing 
inyestigation,  that  would  serye  to  unite  them,  as  it  after- 
wards did,  with  the  object  of  my  enquiry. 

Upon  quitting  this  undulating  and  unenclosed  ground, 
a  lane,  which  twisted  about  with  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
angularity,  brought  me  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Buckley. 
At  this  point  of  junction  I  diyerged  in  a  South  Western 
direction,  towards  the  yillage  of  Ca/tdinffUm,  and  instantly 
obseired  evident  signs  that  the  road  I  had  taken  was  the 
right  one.  For  upon  the  left  was  a  high  artificially  formed 
causeway,  about  the  width  that  such  paths  usually  are,  and 
a  yeiy  bad  road  below  it.  There  was  nothing  demoniaeal 
it  is  true,  but  there  seemed  an  unusual  degree  of  magni- 
tude in  the  materiak  with  which  the  causeway  was  con- 
structed. A  little  further  on,  both  it  and  the  road  were 
upon  the  same  level,  and  here  and  there,  first  upon  the 
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right,  then  upon  the  left,  lay  huge  coping  stones,  that 
seemed  phioed  rather  as  the  boundary  of  the  road,  than 
for  curb  stones.  Occasionally  hu^  boulders  shewed  them* 
selves  in  the  centre  or  at  the  sides,  but  clearly  neither 
washed  there  by  diluvial  agency,  or  fortuitously  roUed 
from  the  slopes  above.  As  I  went  forwards  they  became 
more  numerous,  so  that  by  the  time  Causeway  Wood  was 
gained,  the  road  was  absolutely  laid  with  them.  They 
were  placed  with  the  utmost  regularity  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  presented  such  a  systematic  appearance, 
that  no  doubt  any  longer  existed  in  the  mind,  that  the 
labor  of  making  the  road  had  been  performed  at  a  veiy 
early  period.  It  was  clearly  artificial,  and  if  I  were 
to  add  the  epithet  gigantic,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
The  whole  partook  of  vastness:  it  indicated  the  genius 
of  a  great  people,  and  silently  seemed  to  declare  that 
it  had  formerly  been  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Who 
that  people  were,  and  whither  it  led,  I  shall  presently 
enquire. 

Viewing  the  Devil^s  Causeway  at  this  spot,  it  looks 
very  like  the  boldest  and  most  shaking  pav^,  an  English- 
man ever  jolted  over  in  France  or  Italy.  From  Cause- 
way Wood  to  which  it  has  been  traced,  to  its  termination 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on,  the  work  in 
question  is  to  be  seen  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  it  more 
minutely. 

The  Devil^s  Causeway  Is  a  way,  partially  at  present,  but 
originally  entirely  formed  of  large  blocks  of  basalt,  which 
were  procured  fix>m  the  neighbouring  sides  of  the  La/wUy. 
They  vary  in  superficial  size  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  breadth,  and 
are  disposed  in  their  longest  direction  across  the  road. 
At  first  they  were  placed  with  extreme  regularity,  and 
had  their  face  much  more  even  than  it  now  lies.  From 
an  average  of  iseveral  measures  taken  in  difierent  parts, 
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the  road  seems  ori^nally  to  have  been  thirteen  feet  wide. 
It  18  edged  with  roughly  hewn  flat  stones  lying  upon  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  soil,  and  varying  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
width;  they  are  uniformly  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  stand 
so  as  to  touch  each  other.  The  existing  inequality  of  the 
face  of  the  road  may  be  accounted  for  on  reasons  which 
it  18  almost  superfluous  to  mention.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stone  itself  with  which  it 
is  paved,  and  its  aptness  speedily  to  disintegrate:  the 
traffic  which  it  has  for  a  very  lengthened  period  sus- 
tained :  the  operation  of  various  natural  causes  which  are 
8till  in  action,  such  as  the  tendency  that  heavy  bodies 
have  to  become  imperceptibly  buried  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  together  with  the  spmrr  of  DEamvanon 
which  has  incessantly  actuated  man  to  carry  away,  and 
break  up  the  materials  of  which  the  road  is  composed. 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  when  a  suspicion  that  was 
but  faint  in  the  outset  of  my  path,  grew  more  confirmed, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  the  Devil^s  Causeway  must  be  an 
old  Roman  Road.  Possessed  with  this  idea  I  returned 
and  examined  it  under  this  impression.  It  was  not  until 
th^  that  its  resemblance  to  a  Roman  road  I  had  tra- 
velled along  a  few  years  previously  across  the  Plain  of 
Magnesia^  suggested  itself,  and  upon  mentally  comparing 

'  Upon  leferriiiff  to  a  MS.  journal  written  whilst  travelling  in 
Asia  Minor,  I  find  tiie  Roman  road  in  question  thus  alluded  to. 
''In  four  hours  from  Smyrna  we  reached  a  Caffd  called  Yakakue. 
Immediately  opposite  on  the  South  was  a  grand  mountain  capped 
with  snow,  whose  outline  reminded  me  of  the  Wrekin.  A  very  rich 
plain  of  no  great  extent  lay  at  its  feet.  We  continued  ascendmg 
ror  another  hour,  having  occasionally  a  view  of  the  sea.  Our  de- 
scent from  this  elevation  then  commenced  rather  rapidly;  the 
aceaerv  became  wild  and  barren.  But  the  ancient  Roman  road 
formed  our  constant  line  of  travelling  in  those  parts  where  our  horses 
had  most  difficulty  of  footing.  Though  broken  up  in  places,  it 
was  generally  very  perfect  After  travelling^  throuj^h  this  rugged 
Alpine  region  for  an  hour,  we  came  in  sight  oi  the  plain  of 
Maonssia.  It  stretdied  twenty  miles  before  us,  and  apparently 
the  same  distance  on  each  side.  It  was  extremely  rich;  and  the 
uniform  equality  of  its  surfiice  conyeved  an  idea  of  interminable 
extent     tne  town  of  Magnesia  is  built  on  the  Southern  side, 
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the  two  together,  though  in  different  eontinente,  I  was 
much  struck  with  their  conformity.  Nor  wm  this  ae- 
oond  inapection  without  value  in  another  respect,  for 
upon  carefully  looking  at  a  small  bridge  which  the  cause- 
way traYerses  close  to  its  termination,  there  appeared 
additional  indications  that  both  the  road  and  the  bridge 
itself  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  age  and  people. 
Although  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  Roman  road 
slowly  dawned  upon  my  mind,  yet  it  now  presented  so 
much  resemblance  to  others  of  the  same  class,  that  even 
without  the  superabundant  evidence  of  the  architecture 
of  the  bridge,  I  could  have  no  scruple  in  attributing 
its  existence  to  that  enterprising  nation.  And  I  think 
any  one  who  has  ever  examined  a  specimen  of  their  ajrt 
of  road  making  will  identify  the  two  as  singularly  alike^ 

immediately  under  a  mountain  which  rises  precipitously  above  it 
to  a  great  altitude.    The  vicinity  is  rendered  interesting  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  scene  of  the  consul  Sdpio's  victoiy  over  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  the  first  conquest,  and  the  first  footing  the  Romans 
obtained  in  Asia.    •••••• 

Left  Magnesia  before  sunrise  the  next  moming.  At  half  an 
hour's  distance,  the  Hermus  was  crossed  bv  a  wooden  bridge:  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Roman  one  were  qmte  perfect  a  little  above. 
This  river  which  was  celebrated  by  Vi^jl  fi>r  beinff  turbid  vrith 
gold,  is  now  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fisn.  The  Poet 
meant  to  infer  b^  '^auro  turbidtu"  that  its  inundations  tended  to 
enrich  and  fertilize  the  plain  through  which  it  flowed.  We  con- 
tinued along  the  Roman  road  for  a  considerable  distance,  at  one  time 
using  it,  at  another  making  slight  deviations:  ^et  continually  falling 
in  with  it  again.  The  extreme  r^;ularity  with  which  it  is  paved, 
shews  that  until  within  the  last  lew  years,  all  our  more  modem 
roads  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  constructed  by  the  ancients.  The 
chaussei  of  both  France  and  Italy  are  not  worthv  to  be  compared 
with  this."  After  leaving  Thyatira  I  discerned  no  nirther  traces  of  it. 
The  road  of  which  mention  has  been  made  was  the  line  of  com- 
mimication  bet¥dxt  Smyrna  and  Thyatira,  at  which  latter  city  it 
joined  one  commencing  at  Lampsacus,  and  passing  from  thence 
to  Abydos,  Dardanus,  Ihum,  Troas,  Antandros,  Adrymyttium,  Perga- 
mos.  Genua,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Tripolis,  and  Hierapolis 
it  terminated  at  Laodicea.  It  was  probably  formed  bv  Tiberius  Caesar, 
after  the  earthquake  which  laid  Sardis  and  the  neighbouring  cities  in 
ruins,  as  Magnesia  was  one  of  those  which  partook  of  lus  munificence. 

^  In  a  very  valuable  little  volume  treating  upon  the  British  and 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aanniiuter  a  similar  cause-^ 
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Whan  we  look  at  the  arehitecture  of  the  bridge 
we  eannot  fail  to  notioe  three  peouliarities.  And  first, 
the  form  of  the  arch.  It  springs  from  two  centres,  and 
aasomes  a  curve,  somewhat  resembling  a  segmental  aroh, 
bnt  more  depressed  than  any  thing  Nonnan,  being  in 
fiust  broader,  as  we  see  it  in  Roman  examples.  Secondly, 
the  Tonssoirs  are  alternately  parallel-sided,  and  cuneiform 
or  acutely  shaped  at  one  end,  as  though  the  intention 
of  the  architect  was  to  make  them  available  in  filling  up 

way  is  described  that  formerly'  existed  on  the  holders  of  Devoruhire 
and  8omer9eUhire.  ''This  romarkahle  spedmen  of  Roman  work- 
manship/' as  it  is  rightly  called,  ''whicli  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Morwood's  Causeway/'  must  not  be  passed  without  particular 
notioe,  as  well  on  accomit  of  its  peculiar  construction^  as  the  im- 
portance which  has  been  attached  to  its  title.  The  spot  of  ground 
across  which  it  was  carried  is  a  part  of  what  la  called  Crow  Moor, 
and  was  no  doubt  then,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  a  flat  and  boggy 
plaee,  very  difficult  to  he  kept  dry,  and  consequently  impassable 
at  that  time  without  such  a  pavement.  The  causeway,  whidi  now 
no  longer  exists,  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  running 
ahnost  North  and  South,  in  width  about  fifteen  feet,  and  composed 
of  rery  large  flint  stones,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds, 
laid  together  in  a  most  compact  and  durable  form,  having,  of  course, 
their  flat  sides  uppermost,  and  resting  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  smaller 
stones  and  gravd.  The  work  presented  an  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  pavement  m  the  London  streets,  except  that 
the  materials  were  of  much  hxger  size,  and  that  at  evenr  interval 
of  about  six  feet  there  was  a  cavity  or  channel  across  it,  which  caused 
the  intermediate  portions  to  assume  the  shape  of  low  arches,  and 
formed  a  furrow,  or  gutter,  to  fecilitate  the  draining  of  water  from 
the  surftoe.  That  i&s  fragment  was  of  Roman  construction  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt;  for  it  remarkably  coincides  with  the  plan 
adopted  by  that  people  when  they  were  obh'ged  to  cany  their  roads 
across  marshy  places,  as  given  by  Statius. 

me  prhniv  Jabot  indiiMie  tulooi 
Et  raciiidere  limites,  et  alto 
Bgwtu  penitm  cavave  tenai: 
Mjox  haiaitas  alhar  zeplere  tomu 
Et  •ummo  gremiuin  parare  dono 
Ne  mutant  sola,  ne  maligna  aedei 
Bt  pitiirti  dobium  cubile  aaxia. 

This  interesting  relic  of  Roman  art  was  taken  up  to  form  a 
turnpike  road  at  its  Southern  end,  though  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  its  materials  broken  to  pieces.  The 
name  and  the  outline  of  its  course  are  all  that  now  remain  to  point 
out  where  it  existed.  The  British  and  Roman  remains  in  the 
vicinity  of  AxmhiHer,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  By  James 
DaridflOB,  London,  18d8.  p.  71, 2. 
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the  interstices  between  the  regular  paraUelHsided  youssoiis; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  is  put  together  with  concrete^  as 
may  readily  be  detected  by  taking  the  trouble  to  creep 
underneath  the  arch,  and  detaching  a  piece  of  it  from 
the  joints.  If  we  couple  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  road,  with  these  remarkable  characteristics,  the 
Roman  claims  of  both  are  not  unsatisfactorily  esta- 
blished. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amoimt  of  argument  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  these  opinions.  For  if  it 
should  be  asked  what  induced  the  Romans  to  carry  a 
road  of  such  magnitude  through  a  remote  and  seques- 
tered valley,  running  parallel  too  as  it  does,  with  the 
Watung  Street,  not  more  than  two  miles  to  the  North 
West,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Devil^s  Causeway 
was  the  direct  line  of  communication  from  Nordy  Bank 
through  TuffFovLBj  CrateFoviD^  over  Roman  Bank  to  Rush- 
bury,  the  Wall  under  Heywood^  the  Latin  Vallum; 
leaving  the  village  of  Cardington  like  the  Hoar  Edge 
on  the  left,  each  of  which  places  derive  their  name 
from  bordering  upon  it,  (See  remarks  under  Hoar  Stone 
and  Ford)  was  the  direct  line,  as  is  imagined  from 
NoRDY  Bank,  and  thence  to  the  station  at  Rushbury 
by  Cardington^  and  Chatwall,  (quasi  ChcdtwaU^  or  Chalum 
VcUlum^  a  halting  place,  a  half-way  house,  as  it  actually 
is  betwixt  the  two  extremities,  (Lat.  Chalo.  Gr.  yoKaw) 
to  Buckley.  Here  one  part  branched  off  to  the  left,  and 
went  over  Froddedey  Park^  where  vestiges  of  it  still 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  from  hence  it  took  the 
course  of  the  ancient  lane  to  Languor  Green  where  it 
fell  into  the  Watung  Street,  leading  fr^m  Uriconium 
or  Wboxbter,  to  Branogenium^  or  Bravonium^  (Brandon 
Gamp,  see  p.  55,  73.)  Magna  or  Magnis,  (Kentchestbr), 
Gobannium  (Abergavenny),  and  Bultrum  or  Burrium, 
(Usk).  The  main  road,  however,  from  the  Roman  sta- 
tion at  Rushbury,  passed  through  Buckley;  it  continued 
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io  a  direct  line  through  Acton  Bvimel^  and  a  mile  be^ 
yond,  it  joined  the  same  great  road  half  a  mile  South 
of  the  village  of  PittAFORo.  Its  course  is  here  inter- 
rupted for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  it  is  again  met  with 
in  some  fields  to  the  Ea«t  of  the  general  line  of  com- 
munication* After  answering  the  purpose  of  a  conunon 
drift  road  used  merely  for  agricultural  convenience  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  again  joins  the  road  from 
PUchFORD  to  Caund,  Having  crossed  Catmd  Brook  it 
proceeds  Northerly  by  Bkusk  Bam  and  GotPter  where 
it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  MueA  Wenlock  to 
Skrewibmy:  from  hence  it  takes  a  North  Easterly  di- 
rection for  nearly  two  miles,  when  it  terminates  upon 
a  ford  immediately  under  the  present  village,  or  ancient 
city  of  Wboxeter. 

According  to  Isidore'  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  people  who  underwent  the  labor  and  expence  of 
r^ularly  paving  their  public  roads.  From  them  the  art 
was  learned  by  the  Romans,  who  carried  it  with  their 
conquests  through  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
much  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  arising  from  easy 
communication  with  their  possessions,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  people  out  of  idleness'.  The  immense  sums 
of  money  expended,  and  the  vast  multitudes  employed 
in  these  works,  is  not  their  least  striking  feature. 

When  we  consider  that  they  extended  from  the 
most  Western  side  of  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  East- 
em  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Assyria;  and  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  North,  through  Gaul,  Hungary  and  Scy- 

'  Bur  in  compodtion  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  names  of  places  on 
the  Watlino  St&xbt,  as  Burlinoton,  near  Sheriff  Hayln;  Burcot, 
near  Hay  Gate;  Burway  near  Church  StreUon;  Burrow  Hill 
Camp  near  the  Craven  Arms;  Burrinoton  near  Wigmore;  Birley, 
South  of  Stretford;  Birley  Hill  and  Burohill,  &c.,  &c»  Can  this 
allude  to  Roman  occupation  or  connexion  ?  "  Castellum  parvulum,. 
quern  Burgum  vocant.'    Vegetius  de  re  Militar.  iv.  10. 

'  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

'  PUnii  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 
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ihia,  to  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Libya  in  the  Sonth,  we 
may  jufrtJy  wonder  how  such  stupendous  projects  oould 
have  been  completed.  We  can  only,  by  means  of  the 
scattered  information  we  possess,  assign  their  accomplish* 
ment  to  the  belief  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  indolent  in  peace,  but  in  con* 
junction  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  pro- 
vinces, were  obliged  to  labor  in  the  formation  of  these 
works.  The  difficulties  and  hardships  they  suffered  whilst 
performing  these  labors  occasioned  heavy  compUunts, 
which  even  scxnetimes  broke  out  into  sedition.  The 
Roman  subjects  in  the  provinces  were  compelled  to  assist 
in  constructing  the  roads,  and  they  considered  this  so 
oppressive  that  Galgacus^  when  e^diorting  his  country- 
men, the  Caledonians,  to  resist  more  vigorously  the 
Romans  under  Agricola,  reminded  them  of  this  grievance 
with  which  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
afflicted.  Besides  these  classes,  all  criminals  were  con- 
demned either  to  work  in  the  mines  or  upon  the  great 
roads  of  the  empire,  as  our  malefactors  are  employed 
at  the  present  day*. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  their  preservation. 
Their  care  was  an  office  of  high  trust,  and  only  con- 
fided to  persons  of  consequence,  such  as  the  governors 
of  the  district,  or  those  who  had  filled  important  situa- 
tions in  the  state.  Augustus'  Csesar  was  chosen  to  hold 
the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
as  one  of  peculiar  honor;  and  having  undertaken  their 
management,  to  discharge  his  duties  with  greater  credit, 
he  appointed  for  his  deputies  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  prsetorship.  Pliny^  in  one  of  his  epistles  deems  it 
a  fitting  subject  of  congratulation  to  his  correspondent 

*  In  Vita  Agricolse,  c  29,  &c 

'  Multos  honesti  ordinis  defonnatos  prius  stigmatam  nods,  ad 
metalla,  et  mimitiones  Viarum,  ant  ad  bestias  oondemnayit.  Saeton. 
in  Caligula,  c.  27. 

'  Plinii  Epist  lib.  t.  ep.  15. 
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Ponthn  that  their  mutual  friend  Comutus  TertuUus 
who  had  shared  the  oonmdar  dignity  with  him,  should 
have  been  elevated  to  this  distinguished  situation.  In 
the  same  complimentary  manner  Statins^  alludes  to  his 
Mends  Maroellus  and  Plotiiib  Orippus  having  been  elected 
io  the  same  dignity.  Nor  can  we  suppose  it  was  less 
highly  esteemed  in  Britain,  where  the  same  enterprising 
nation  introduced  their  arms  and  civilisation. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  road  consisted  in  first 
lajring  down  a  stratum  of  round  rough  stones,  grouted 
vnth  lime,  sand  or  cement,  which  was  called  statumm^ 
or  the  foundation.  The  next  course  was  composed  of 
rubble,  or  any  hind  of  refuse,  (rudera)  or  rubbish,  (ffla^ 
rea)  or  gravel,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed.  Upon  this  was  laid  the  upper  coating,  which 
consisted  of  'large  flat  blocks,  that  varied  in  size  and 
shape,  though  usually  square:  they  were  jointed  with 
such  nicety  that  it  was  difficult  to  tee  where  one  stone 
touched  another.  They  were  usually  of  flint,  and  had  a 
row  of  curb  stones,  (marffines)  on  each  side  to  keep  the 
crown  or  centre  of  the  road  (offff^*)  uniform  and  straight. 

The  first  road  formed  in  Italy  was  the  Via  Appia 
which  extended  from  Borne  to  Capua.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  remairkable  in  point  of  priority,  having  been  laid 
down  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  but  also  in  re- 
spect of  its  beauty.  In  some  places  it  is  still  wonder* 
(iiUy  weU  preserved,  as  I  can  myself  testify  from  having 
seen  it;  that  part  inhere  it  crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  admirably  perfect,  though  the  work  was  commenced 
B.  c.  309. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  241  Caius  Aurelius  Cotta  formed 
the  second  public  way  in   Italy,   and  from  him  it  de- 

*  Statii  Sywar.  lib.  iv. 

'  Agger  est  media  strata  eminentia,  coaggerads  lapidibus,  vel 
]|^axea  ant  silicibiis  stiata;  ab  B^gere,  id  est  coacervvtione  dicta, 
qaam  historici  Viam  militarem  dicimt.  Isid.  Orig.  xv.  c.  ult.  Berg, 
torn.  L  p.  25db 
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rived  the  name  of  the  Via  Aurblia.  It  commenced  ai 
BamSy  and  passBod  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  to  PiM, 
Genoa,  Nice  and  Aries.  At  Genoa  the  Via  Poothumia 
connected  it  with  the  Via  ^Gmilia  at  Piaeenza,  which 
from  hence  passed  through  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  Bo- 
lopna,  Cesena  and  Bimini.  And  here  the  Via  Musua 
was  met  by  the  Vla.  Flaminia,  which  coasting  along 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona  passed  over  to  the  West  through 
Nocera,  FolignOy  Nami,   (Hrieoli  and  Nepi  to  Borne. 

Besides  these,  there  were  forty-two  othen  of  import- 
ance whose  courses  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow 
here,  especially  as  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  very  learned  writer,  that  little  is  left 
for  additional  illustration^. 

Yet  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  such  magnificent 
undertakings  were  not  confined  to  Italy.  '  For  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Punic  War,  b.  c.  150,  the  Romans  began 
to  extend  these  advantages  to  their  provinces.  They 
commenced  them  in  Spain.  In  the  year  b.  c.  124, 
DomitiuB  Ahenobardus  carried  the  Via  DonmA  throu^ 
Provence  and  Savoy.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Csesara 
a  road  bearing  the  same  name  was  constructed  in  Ger- 
many. We  next  read  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  that  com- 
menced at  Apottonia  in  JEpirue  and  terminated  at  Cyp- 
eeku  in  Thrace^  which  was  furnished  like  the  Via  Ap^ 
piA,  and  in  fact  like  all  the  Roman  roads,  as  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing,  with  Milliaries  on  the  side  to 
indicate  the  distances.  Some  of  the  roads,  the  Via 
Appia,  for  instance,  even  had  horse-blocks  on  each  side 
to  enable  the  weary  and  infirm  to  mount  without  a»* 
sistance.  Caius  Gracchus  was  the  considerate  person  who 
introduced  both  of  these  conv^ences.  A  Roman  Mil- 
liary  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbour^ 

'  Histoire  dee  grandB  CheminB  de  TEmpire  Romain.    2  torn.  4t04 
a  Bnixelles.  1786. 
'  Stiftbo,  lib.yii. 
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hood  of  Leiceiter,  It  wae  dug  up  about  two  mileB  from 
the  town,  and  bore  up<»i  its  face  the  Emperor  Hadrian'^s 
name,  and  was  marked  ii  a  Ratis.  One  discovered  a 
few  yean  ago  on  the  road  from  Cambridge  to  Hunting^ 
dan,  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library. 
Others  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan- 
ooiter^. 

As  has  been  ahready  intimated,  there  were  in  Italy 
alone  fortynseven  roads,  whose  united  lengths  measured 
13,500  miles^  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  whioh, 
were  systematically  paved.  The  number  in  the  provinces 
oannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be  ascertained,  for 
there  must  have  been  several  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries.  That  some  notion,  however,  of  their 
extent  may  be  formed,  I  have  added  together  their  re- 
spective lengths.  They  amount  to  88296  Roman  miles, 
or  allowing  according  to  Reynolds^  computation  that  the 
Roman  and  the  English  miles  are  the  same,  the  whole 
distance  is  38296  miles,  English  measure'.  And  this 
immense  sum  is  independent  of  the  fifteen  British  Iters, 
which,  according  to  this  commentator  upon  Antoninus, 
ccmprehended  an  extent  of  2654  additional  miles  of 
regukriy  formed  road,  a  surprising  sum  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  laid  down  after 
the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Italy.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  branches  of  which  the  early  geogra- 
phers have  not  made  any  mention.  Some  of  them  may 
still  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
apart  from  the  great  line  of  acknowledged  Roman  roads, 
and  in  secluded  and  remote  districts  in  our  own  island. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  several  old  Causeways  par- 
take of  these  characteristics,  and  would  prove  to  be,  if 
followed  throughout  by  personal  examination   and  the 

^  See  one  figured  and  described  in  Whitalcei^B  History  of  Bxck- 
mandMref  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

'  Iter  Britannianim^  or  that  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  AntoninuB 
which  xelaleB  to  Britain,  p.  52.  4to.  I7d9. 
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Ordnance  Surveys,  genuine  oonstruGtions  of  the  Roman 
period:  thoee  who  have  opportunities  would  do  well  to 
look  at  them  with  this  view,  for  in  a  few  years  all 
vestiges  of  the  kind  may  >be  destroyed. 

It  would  be  an  assertion  resting  too  much  upon  con- 
jecture, if  it  were  stated  that  all  our  roads  in  England 
were  pofloed  thrmighotU  after  the  method  learned  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.  Such  labor  and  ex- 
pence  would  be  unnecessary  in  several  places,  besides 
the  difficulty  that  would  exist  in  getting  suitable  stones 
to  build  in  this  way.  In  passing  through  the  ooUtic  dis- 
trict in  NorthamptonMre^  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
that  may  be  adduced,  the  workmen  upon  the  Watuno 
Stbbet  would  be  unable  to  procure,  unless  from  a  great 
distance,  any  of  those  durable  materials  which  are  so 
ready  at  hand  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  And  ooor 
sequently,  we  see  the  Watuno  Stbebt  road  hereabouts, 
very  much  more  worn  on  its  surface,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  it  could  never  have  been  formed  with  such  so^ 
lidity,  from  this  want  of  a  hard  and  firm  gUstumm^  as 
it  was  on  other  parts  of  the  line  where  they  were 
easily  obtained.  Happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Weedon  a  short  time  back,  when  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Bailnoay  was  just  cut  through  the  Watling 
Street  near  BrockhcM^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing how  this  Roman  road  was  laid  down.  There  were 
not  the  least  appearances  of  stratification,  either  of  ce- 
ment, rubbish,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  deposit.  It  had 
no  other  marks  than  those  of  a  common  drift  road 
that  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  When  we  get 
to  the  Four  Crosses  which  lie  two  miles  North  West 
of  Cannock^  (and  I  am  constrained  to  pass  over  all  the 
intermediate  distance,  from  never  having  examined  it,) 
when  we  get  to  the  Four  Crosses^  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Pavement;  and  immediately  the  road  enters 
Shropshire,  which  it  does  close  to  WesUm  under  Lizard^ 
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a  branch  leads  out  to  the  North,  that  three  miles  fur- 
ther on,  midway  betwixt  Woodcote  and  Newport^  bears 
the  name  of  Pave  Lanb.  This  particular  line  is  seen 
to  possess  one  of  the  great  features  of  a  Roman  road, 
namely,  the  direct  course  it  takes  from  one  point  to 
another.  No  deviations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  hills 
ever  occur;  when  the  line  was  chosen,  every  natural  im- 
pediment, Aether  it  were  mountain  or  morass,  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  and  labor  exerted  by  this  great  na- 
tion. 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring  whether  or  not  this 
road  which  quits  the  Watling  Stbebt  at  Werion  under 
Lizard^  and  goes  first  to  Pavb  Lakb,  and  thence  to 
Newport^  be  not  in  fact  an  early  communication  to 
Cheiier.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction 
it  takes  is  straight  forward  to  the  second  StreUon^  from 
the  place  where  it  quits  the  WATLma  Street.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  from  Pennogrucium  or  Penhridge^  the 
Usual  line  of  traffic  was  by  Stretton,  Weston  under  Liah 
ardy  Pave  Laivs,  Newport,  Lane  End,  Hinttock,  Tern 
ffiUy  SandiroKD^  Whitchurch^  Maipcu^  another  Stretton, 
thence  bending  a  little  to  the  West  to  JJoft,  and  thence 
to  Chester.  This  is  merely  supposition,  and  is  thrown 
out  rather  as  a  suggestion,  that  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  may  ascertain  whether  such  an  idea  is  de- 
serving the  topographer^s  further  attention. 

In  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Anto- 
ninus it  would  be  useless  to  seek  out  the  true  situation 
of  MediolanUm.  It  has  been  placed  by  Gale  and  Stuke- 
ley  at  Meivod ;  by  Horseley  at  Market  Dra/yton ;  by 
Tilstock  at  MidMe;  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Quarterly,  at  ShrewsburtfK  None  of  these  spots  agree 
m  the  least  with  the  distance  in  the  Itineraries.  In  the 
same  way  Rutunium  has  been  variously  placed  at  Rowton 
Caethy  Bawton^  and  Bvyton  of  the  Eleven    Towns.     The 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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distance  from  Bawton  CatUe  to  Wroweter  agrees  with 
the  number  of  miles  marked  in  the  Itinerary,  and  so 
does  RusHBURY.  The  distance  from  Mbdiolanuh  to 
Ubioonium  exactly  agrees  with  that  firom  Caeb  Fl6s 
to  Wroxeter^  and  the  intervening  station  of  Rutunium, 
or  Bowton  Cattle^  to  reach  which,  we  pass  over  Stbetton 
Heathy  tallies  sufficiently  to  authorise  our  placing  it 
there.  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  fixing  Mediolanum 
at  Caeb  FLds,  all  the  places  between  it  and  Deva 
disagree  with  the  Itinerary  numbers.  The  whole  of  the 
Iters  relating  to  thia  district  are  very  obscnre,  and  I 
think  it  wiU  be  hopeless  to  attempt  their  illustration, 
until  some  one  presents  us  with  a  better  text  of  Anto^ 
ninus  to  work  upon. 


several  reasons  it  is  probable  there 

ras  a  Roman  atation  at   Rushbust. 

liere  is   not   much  corroboratioQ  of 

his  in  the  name  of  the  place  itself, 

hough  sufficient  in  that  of  the  con- 

iguous  hamlet  of  Wall  wider  £[ey- 

Kod,  as  well  as  in  the  title   of  the 

hill  above  it,  which  is  called  Rohan  Bank.     O^e'  fancied 

he  saw  proof  enough,  that  Rushburt  was  the  Bravimum 

mentioned  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine,  from  the  mere 

enrcumstance  of  Brw^nea  in  C.  Brit,  signi^ing  a  J2tui. 

But   as   the   distance  from  Uriconiuh   to   this  place  is 

only  about  half  what  the  Itineraries  of  Antonine  and 

Richard   set   it   at,   it   ia  utterly  impossible  to   be  the 

BaAviNinM  of  the  one,  or  the  Brannooeniuu  of  the  other. 

Had   Rdtunidh   been   fixed   upon  instead,   there  would 

have  been  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  distance,  and 

not  much  dissimilarity  in  the  sound  of  the  name. 

However,  the  claims  of  Rdshbdht  being  a  Roman 
station  are  very  clearly  made  out,  without  having  re- 
course to  a  strained  etymology.  It  lies  on  a  Roman 
road  between  Wroxeter  and  Nordy  Bank  ;  the  Devil's 
Causkwat  passes  through  it  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  former  place,  and  terminates  at  the  latter.  Roman 
antiquities  are  said  to  have  been  found  here*,  and 
'  Ankinini  Iter,  cura  T.  Ga]e,  p.  127. 

'  My  own  enquiries  after  coma  were  utuucceseful,  nor  could  I 
lesm  from  aged  people  who  had  lived  here  from  their  youth,  that 
any  Roman  ones  had  ever  been  found.  Reynolds  (v.  Iter.  Brit. 
p.  460)  itatea  that  there  have. 
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there  are  ftill  some  works  existing  sMnbable  to   the 
same  age. 

These  eonsist  of  an  elevated  rectilinear  mound,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  at  present  discernible  on  the  North 
and  South  side,  but  which  seems  formerly  to  have  gone 
round  the  whole.  The  exterior  slope  of  the  vallum  falls 
externally  twenty-five  feet ;  the  fosse  is  twenty-three  feet 
wide,  and  the  relief  of  the  mound  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  twelve.  The  area  of  the  work  is  a  hundred 
and  forty^five  feet  from  East  to  West,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  from  North  to  South,  the  angles  being 
rounded.  Indications  of  other  works  are  seen  in  a 
meadow  South  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  on  the  North 
and  East  sides,  but  as  the  ground  has  been  disturbed, 
they  are  traceable  with  difficulty. 


NORDY  BANK. 


OBDY  Bank  is  a  Roman  station  midway 
betwixt  the  Clee  Burf  and  the  little 
village  of  Clee  St  Margaret.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  work  of  the 
period  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  shape  inclines  to  an  oval,  though 
the  boundary  lines  are  all  straight, 
and  it  may  with  greater  correctness  be  said  to  be  a 
parallelogram  having  the  angles  rounded.  From  West 
to  East  it  is  two  hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  from  North 
to  South  a  hundred  and  forty-four.  A  single  fosse  twelve 
feet  wide  surrounds  the  whole.  From  a  cutting  made 
at  the  South  East  end,  it  is  seen  that  the  vallum  is 
twenty-six  feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  six  across  its  crest. 
The  interior  slope  is  twelve  feet,  the  scarp  eighteen,  and 
the  counterscarp  six.  There  are  four  gorges  or  open- 
ings due  North,  the  original  ones  being  at  the  East 
and  West. 

The  situation  of  Nordt  Bank  was  a  very  important 
one  for  the  Romans  to  occupy,  as  it  gave  them  the 
command  of  Corve  Ddle^  whilst  at  the  same  time  being 
entrenched  here,  they  lay  so  close  upon  the  Clee  Hill 
valley  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Burf,  as  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  conunand  access  to  that  also. 

Had  no  other  reasons  been  already  given  for  the 
supposition  that  Abdon  Burf  was  a  religious  enclosure^ 
and  not  a  defensive  one,  I  think  the  existence  of 
this  very   perfect   Roman    work  immediately  below    it 
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would  render  it  probable;  for  had  the  Britomi  been 
in  poflseBsion  of  the  encloeure  above,  the  Romans  would 
hardly  have  placed  themflelves  in  an  inferior  and  com- 
manded situation,  one  that  could  so  readily  have  been 
assaulted. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  road  from  Wroxetery  or  the 
Devil^s  Causeway,  terminated  here,  passing  from  Rush- 
BUBT  over  Roman  Bank  and  thence  through  Hungeffard 
and  Tugfard. 


NORTON  CAMP. 

Camps    mxy    be    diBtinguished 

1   Briti^   and  those  of   a  later 

,    by   the    reetiliaearitif    of  their 

k,   and  b;  being  most  commonly 

)mpaeBed    by    one    ditoh    only'. 

this    kind     are    the    following. 

iab'b  Camp   near  Arquea,    which, 

thouf^  irregolar,   has  its  lines  straight;    C^bar^s  Cajif 

North  of  Famkam,  Surrey,  which  ifi  seven-aided,  single- 

ditched,  and  has  all  its  lines  strwght;   Vespasian^s  Camp 

near   Antbre^fwy,    co.     Wiiti. ;    Weatherbdrt    Castle, 

00.   Donet,   which    has  a  small  quadrangular  work   in- 

nde  a   larger;     Cabtkll  Dinas,   South  of  Taigarth,  co. 

Brtoon,   quadrangular;    Abertsoib,  East   of  Breetm,  the 

supposed    site    of   Baknivh,    quadrangular;    Holme    oh 

THE  Sea;  Caistob,  and  Tasbubgh,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 

■  The  Roman  itAtioiu  in 

Fint,  the  ireat  Romamzed  capitals  ol 
Ibnndationi  or  the  Romans  thenuelves, 
ganieoDed  hy  a  Ic^on  each.    These  appear,  from  their  outlines  and 
other  remains,  to  have  oocapied  for^  or  iSty  acres. 

Next  were  the  ordinaiy  statioiu  of  the  Itinoraiy  ot  Notitia, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  cohort  in  the  first,  or,  as  at  Bre- 
metonracnm,  s  numems  in  the  second.  Now  from  the  absence  of 
remains  at  some  of  these,  and  the  appearances  of  arts  and  elegsnce 
in  others,  the  first  appear  to  have  bees  mere  military  poets,  whilst 
the  latter  hare  enjoyed  a  civilised  snd  cnltivated  population.  In 
Uie  latt«r  division,  Ribcheeter,  from  the  elegance  and  abondanee 
of  its  remains,  stands  eminently  conspicuous.  But  beside  these, 
&«qnently  a[meaT  small  outposts,  probably  thrown  np  for  temporary 
pnrpoaea,  ana  evidently  depending  uptm  some  of  the  former;  besides 
ury  and  q)acionB  summer  camps  on  the  hills,  in  the  outline  of 
wUcb  the  ordinary  forms  of  Roman  castrametation  were  abandoned; 
and  of  these  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  they  scarcely  ever 
bear  the  name  of  caster  or  Chester,  bnt  most  commonly  that  of 
borongh,  as  oontradistia^uished  from  that  of  bury;  so  ue  csstia 
hibema,  or  regularly  fortified  towns,  frequently,  as  at  Oveibonnigh 
bear  the  same  appellation  without  distinction.  Whitaker's  Histoiy 
of  RiettmrntUtire,  voL  ii.  p.  268. 
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folk;  Chesterton,  oo.  Warwick;  Ulbt  Burt;  Little 
SoDBURY,  CO.  Somers,;  and  Brandon  Camp,  near  Leint- 
wardine,  all  quadrangular;  besides  several  others  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  fine  rectilinear 
camp  above  Whettleton^  which  there  is  every  reason 
for  considering  a  Roman  woris. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Norton  Camp  has  been 
already  adverted  to\  It  merely  remains  therefore  to 
state  that  it  is  a  quadrangular  work,  built  on  a  con- 
siderable eminence,  having  two  valla,  the  enclosed  area 
being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  square.  The 
chief  entrance  is  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  a  modem 
one  has  been  made  at  the  North  West  comer.  In 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  this  eminence  having  been 
planted,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  good 
section  of  the  works,  but  afi  far  m  I  could  make  them 
out,  the  base  of  the  interior  vallum  was  forty  feet, 
and  the  width  across  its  crest  twelve.  The  escarp  of 
the  interior  vallum  was  twenty  feet;  width  of  fosse 
twelve ;  counterscarp  eight.  The  escarp  of  exterior  val- 
lum was  eight  feet,  breadth  of  fosse  about  the  same, 
and  the  width  of  the  crest  twelve.  There  wm  a  very 
rapid  natural  fall  towards  the  West,  where  it  is  nearly 
ina^jcessible.  I  imagined  that  there  were  other  marks 
of  vallation  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  ground  is 
not  so  precipitous,  but  owing  to  the  rising  plantations 
they  had  become  uncertain  and  indistinct. 

The  Watung  Street  from  Umoonium  to  Bravinium 
runs  underneath  the  Western  side,  and  as  the  distance 
from  Uriconium  to  Bravinium,  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  also  in  the  thirteenth  of  Richard,  where 
it  bears  the  name  of  Brannoosnium  exactly  agrees  with 
it,  I  make  no  scmple  in  assigning  Bravinium  to 
Brandon  Camp  near  Leintwardine. 

^  See  p»  72. 


CALLOW  HILL. 


BVERAL  plaoes  in  Shropshire  bear  this 
designation,  for  instance,  the  pre* 
sent  one,  which  lies  betwixt  Habberhf 
and  Minsterly ;  another  which  lies 
a  little  Easterly  of  the  Long  Myndy 
and  a  third  betwixt  Westhape  and 
Norton  Camp,    They  owe  their  name 

to  their  character,  CcUhnCy  signifying  a  spot  that  is  bald, 

or  smooth.     Thus,   A.  Sax.  calo^  ccUu ;   Franc,  chalo ; 

Gkrm.  hal;    Pers.  kal^  calmts^  glaber,   depilis.     And  as 

Milton  uses  the  word. 

Their  brood  as  numerons  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Bnxsting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  eaUow  young. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  viL  t.  420. 

The  camp  on  Callow  Hill  near  Minsterly  is  rectangu- 
lar, and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  four  yards  wide.  This 
form  favors  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  thrown  up 
by  the  R(»nans.  It  is  eigfatynaix  paces  from  East  to  West, 
and  fifty-eight  from  North  West  to  South  East.  The 
comers  are  gently  rounded:  that  at  the  East  North 
East  more  so  than  the  rest.  The  only  camp  in  com- 
mand of  observation  is  Cbftn  t  Caotel  on  the  Breidden. 
The  view  up  the  valley  of  Minsterly  from  the  present 
spot  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
sents, from  its  richness  in  lead  mines,  many  attractions 
for  the  Oeologist  to  visit  it,  nor  would  the  Botanist 
find  the  vicinity  undeserving  his  investigation. 


CHESTERTON. 


!  Walls  at   Chbstbbton  are   works 
if  a  defensive  kind,  placed  upon  an 
minenoe  close  to  the  village,  having 
hifl  name.      Like  moat  other   fort- 
esses   that   have   the    semblance   of 
«ing   BrituA,   the   present   one   a»- 
umes  such  a  shape  as  is   naturally 
dictated  hj  the  form  of  the  ground.    The  figure  of  the  en- 
closure is  irregular,  and  oomprehends  about  twenty  acres. 
The    immediate    neighbourhood  is  alike  remarkable 
for   the   fertility    of   its    soil,    and    the    beauty    of   its 
scenery,      A  narrow   valley  runs  round   three  sides   of 
the  encampment ;    the  verdant  meadows  at  its  base  are 
seamed  by  a  brook  well  stored  with  trout,  and  flanked 
on   the   North   Western   aide  by   red   sand-stone   rocks 
which  rise  in  rugged   and   romantic   forms,  a  hundred 
feet  precipitously  above  the  level  of  the  stream.     It  is 
just  such  a  spot  as  an  idler  would  love  to  loiter  in  on 
sunny  days,   or  sudi  as  a  painter  would   frequent   for 
the  sake  of  imparting  a  feeling  of  the  abrupt,  broken 
and   picturesque   to  his   canvass.      Yet    in   addition   to 
these  attractions  of  soil  and  ratuation,  the  spot  is  still 
better  calculated  for  protection  and  defence.     The  eariier 
possessors,  who  oould  not  have  been  insensible  to  these 
manifold  advantages,  choee  it  for  a  military  poet.     Who  • 
they  were,  who  thus  first  fixed  upon  it,  it  would  now 
be  impoBuble  to  say  with  certainty.     We  can  only  con- 
nect   them   with    oonjectoral   aasooiationa,    or   speak    of 
them  inferentially  from  a  few  existing  facte. 
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The  name  of  Chksterton  at  onoe  betokeiiB  Baman 
oooupation :  but  the  nature  of  the  fortifioations  bespeak 
a  British  origin.  The  evidence  in  support  of  either  sup- 
position is  prettjr  equally  balanced,  inclining  rather  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  aborigines  than  the  invaders.  Let  us 
dispassionately  examine  how  the  claims  of  each  respect- 
ively stand. 

It  might  have  been  observed  throughout  the  preced- 
ing pages,  how  constantly  the  Border  Camps  are  found 
adapting  themselves  to  the  irregularity  of  form  of  the 
elevated  points  upon  which  they  are  placed — ^that  their 
sites  are  usually  such  as  would  naturaUy  present  for^ 
midable  obstructions  to  the  besiegers — and  that  where, 
from  circumstances  the  ground  is  weak,  and  an  assault 
mi^t  be  made  with  most  chance  of  success,  there,  re- 
course has  been  had  to  artificial  means  to  make  the 
position  strong.  The  methods  invariably  resorted  to,  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  are  the  fosse  and  vallum ;  the 
latter  as  often  having  a  bold  escarp.  Very  frequently 
two  or  more  ditches  are  drawn  round  the  quarter  most 
obnoxious  to  attack.  In  some  instances,  as  for  example, 
in  that  most  extraordinary  fortress  at  Old  Oswestry, 
there  are  four  or  five  concentric  ditches.  Two  are  the 
commoner  number,  and  these  are  observable  at  the  two 
Caeb  Caradogs,  (pp.  51,  52,  81,)  Craio  t  Breidden,  &c., 
aU  of  which  erections  are  indisputably  attributable  to  the 
British.  Examining  still  closer  the  method  which  the 
Britons  pursued  in  constructing  their  walls  of  defence, 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  generally  formed  of  loose 
stones,  according  to  the  description  that  Tacitus  has 
left  of  their  mode  of  building  fortifications. 

Now  in  the  example  before  us,  may  be  detected  an 
adherence  to  all  those  general  laws  which  regulated  their 
principles  of  castrametation.  For  besides  the  situation 
being  precisely  such  an  one  as  the  British  would  choose, 
there  is  moreover  a  manifest  conformity  to  aU   their 
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usual  rules  of  consiractiaiu  Thus,  we  find  on  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  enclosed  area,  where  the  descent  is  gra- 
dual, and  an  assault  would  most  probably  be  made,  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  ground  is  compensated  for,  by 
having  a  fosse  and  vallum  drawn  round  the  most  preg- 
nable part  of  the  declivity  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yards.  Whilst  if  we  look  at  the  materials  with  which 
the  vallum  that  surrounds  the  whole  enclosure  is  formed, 
we  find  it  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  sandnstone  rock 
that  forms  the  geological  basis  of  the  hill.  -These  facts 
indirectly  tend  to  shew  that  the  work  is  of  BriHA  origin. 

If  we  look  to  Etymology  to  confirm  this  supposition, 
we  shall  find  but  little  aid;  yet  I  think  in  that  little 
there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  valuable  weight.  There  are 
two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  that  bespeak  some  con- 
nexion with  the  British^  arising  in  all  probability  firom 
conflicts  happening  at  Chestbrton.  Stanlow  and  Kings- 
low,  indicate  something  British,  so  far  as  we  are  justi- 
fied in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  illustrations  afforded 
by  Etymology.  It  would  seem  that  these  two  places 
must  have  been  the  sepulture  of  some  Britons  who  fell 
whilst  defending  their  country.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
such  an  idea  may  be  deemed  fanciful,  but  if  the  argument 
that  is  borrowed  from  Etymology  be  unworthy  of  our 
notice,  then  the  claims  of  Chesterton  being  a  Roman 
position,  must  immediately  fall  to  the  ground,  for  it  is 
solely  from  those  reasons  that  it  can  have  any  preten- 
sions whatever. 

When  we  speak  of  CHSfirrBBTON  We  use  a  word  that 
is  of  acknowledged  Latin  origin.  This  is  so  universally 
accepted,  that  wherever  the  word  is  located,  we  imme* 
diately  associate  the  Romans  with  the  spot.  It  belongs 
to  a  ChwterUm  in  Warwickshire^  where  Roman  coins 
of  the  lower  empire  are  continually  being  turned  over, 
some  of  which  I  have  procured  there  myself.  It  be* 
longs  to  Chetterkm  in  Cambridffe$hire^  near  which  there 
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18  the  semi-oircular  Roman  camp  of  Arbubt  ;  (bo  called, 
because  it  lies  betwixt  and  contiguous  to  two  Roman 
roads,  the  Via  Devana  and  another;  see  remarks  un- 
der HoAB  Stones,  p.  217)  to  a  Chesterton  in  Oxfordshire^ 
situated  near  Bicester^  on  the  Akeman  Stbbet;  and  to 
Chesterton  in  Somersetshire^  where  there  is  a  Roman 
camp.  Besides  these  we  have  Ccuterton  in  Rudcmdshire; 
Chesterfidd  in  Bedfordshire;  Cheaierford  in  Essex ^  where 
coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Not  to  mention  the  various  Roman  positions  of  Chester^ 
Cohhester^  Winchester^  Dorehestery  Rochester^  Mutchester^ 
Chichester^  Bichestery  Ebchester^  McMchester^  Silchestery 
Godmofichestery  &c.,  &c.  Halton  Chesters^  Wahtiek  Ches- 
tersy  Qreat  and  LitAe  Chestersy  all  derived  from  Caotrum; 
besides  the  kindred  names  of  Wboxbtbb,  Worcester^  Ah- 
cestery  Leicestery  &o.  Another  name,  arising  from  the 
same  tongue,  and  equally  favoring  the  idea  of  Roman 
colonization,  occurs  close  to  the  camp  itself.  The  title 
of  Stratfoiu),  which  the  brook  below  has  acquired,  is  de- 
duced on  the  same  authority  from  Stratum,  and  occurs 
in  very  many  places  where  the  tide  of  Roman  popula- 
tion has  set.  We  meet  with  it  in  our  own  county  at 
the  Stbettons  which  lie  on  the  Watuno  Street;  at 
Stratford  Grove  near  WistcmtoWy  and  in  the  adjoining 
one  of  Herefordshirey  at  Stratfordy  a  village  on  the 
Watlino  Street,  five  and  a  half  miles  South  West  of 
Leominster,  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
Stemo;  as  Strata  signified  paved  roads  whether  it  was 
applied  to  roads  in  cities  or  m  the  country.  It  has 
the  same  sense  in  Lucretius,  who  writes 

Strataque  jam  volgi  pedibus  detrita  triarum 

Saxiea  oonspicimuB.  De  Natur.  i.  322. 

and  in  Virgil,  where  the  poet  describing  the  building  of 
New  Carthage,  and  the  wonder  of  iGneas  at  the  works 
which  were  in  progress,  says, 

Miiatur  portas^  strepitumqae^  et  strata  viarum, — JEu,  L  426. 
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It  is  rather  nngulAr  that  no  antiquities,  appertaining  to 
either  people,  should  ever  have  been  diaoovered  at  Ches- 
TEBTON.  Thus,  all  our  proofe  of  it  being  a  Baman  for- 
tress are  confined  to  its  name,  and  we  <isn  only  say  in 
its  behalf, 

YOX  BT  PRJBTKBXA  NIHIL. 

Yet,  after  all,  if  we  attempt  to  reooncile  these  two  dis- 
sentient statements,  it  may  be  done  I  think  upon  fair 
and  good  grounds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Chestbb- 
TON  was  a  position  held  by  both  Britons  and  Bomans. 
Originally  it  might  have  been  constructed  as  an  out- 
post by  the  former  nation,  who  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled from  it  when  the  latter  advanced  from  the  line 
of  frontier  camps  which  they  had  formed  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Severn. 


^ 


^nslo^^ajcon  $moti* 


11 


aiB«ii. 


E  Wall  lies   five   milee  North   East 

>f  the  town  of  Wellington.     It  is  an 

fncloeure  of  an   irregular  form   con- 

Ainiog  within  its   area  thirty  acres, 

ind  accommodating  its  figure  to  the 

lature  of  the  rising  ground  on  which 

t   stands.      This   ia   encircled   by   a 

Tallum    or   wall,   (hence  its  name)  nearly  the   whole   of 

which  is  still  perceptible;  and  although  much  depressed 

in  some  parts,  its  genera)  height  is  ten  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  interior.    The  present  work,  like  so  many 

others  that  have  been  described,  has  been  considerably 

injured  by  the  plough, 

Hec  igitui  minui,  cnm  dnt  detrita  videmuB, 
and  the  altitude  of  its  vallum  has  in  most  places  ma- 
terially been  afiected  by  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
Upon  approaching  it  from  the  direction  of  Kinntrdey, 
there  are  seen  two  concentric  mounds  which  have  an  in- 
t^rening  ditch  about  four  yards  wide.  They  are  visible 
{tx  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  and  were  thrown  up  for 
Hm  especial  protection  of  the  South  Western  side  of 
the  stronghold:  and  here  iu  all  probability  existed  the 
orij^nal  gate  of  entrance. 

Following  the  course  taken  by  the  innermost,  or 
tlurd  vallum,  we  find  the  road  that  has  conducted  us 
hitherto,  running  along  the  top  of  it  for  a  few  hundred 
paces,  until  it  finally  crosses  a  brook  at  the  North  end. 
In  some  parts   the   stream  is  so   very   shallow   that   it 
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was  necessary  to  use  artificial  means  to  render  this  side 
of  the  enclosure  stronger.  So  that  besides  the  regular 
surrounding  rampart,  there  are  here  traceable  two  other 
concentric  ones,  similar  to  those  we  have  just  left  on  the 
Western  side.  All  other  parts  of  this  fortification  are 
naturally  defended  by  marshy  ground.  As  it  is  almost 
impassable  now,  it  must  of  itself  have  furnished  a  very 
complete  defence  at  the  period  when  the  work  was  oc- 
cupied. Besides  the  bog,  it  is  surrounded  nearly  on  all 
sides  by  a  brook  that  washes  the  base  of  the  vallum, 
and  by  some  wide  and  deep  water-courses. 

The  concentric  ditches  on  the  South  West  and 
North  East  sides  lead  us  immediately  to  infer  that  the 
fortification  is  not  Roman.  It  lies,  moreover,  quite  too 
distant  from  the  Watling  Street^  or  any  other  Roman 
road  for  that  nation  to  have  made  it  one  of  their  sta- 
tions, or  in  fact  to  have  had  any  connexion  with  it. 
Evidently,  it  is  later  than  the  period  of  their  dominion; 
and  consequently  it  was  not  the  erection  of  the  forces 
under  Caradog.  The  earthwork  of  all  others  it  most 
resembles,  is  the  inferior  fortress  at  the  Berth  ;  yet  it  is 
in  all  respects  much  more  extensive  than  that.  There  is 
great  similitude  in  both  their  positions,  as  they  are  alike 
surrounded  by  a  morass,  and  protected  by  a  single  fosse. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  one  of  the  places 

mentioned    by    Lomarchus   in  his   plaintive   elegy  upon 

Cynddylan.     The  poet,  in  his  heroic  lament,  states  that 

the  British  Prince  was   ^'pierced  through  the  head  by 

Twre^  (or  the  Hog,)  whilst  defending  the  town  of  TrenP 

In  another  part  of  the  same  poem,  he  says. 

The  churches  of  Bassa  afford  space  to  night. 
To  the  pToe;eny  of  Cyndrwyn — 
The  grave-house  of  rair  Cynddylan ! ' 

If  Cynddylan  actually  died  in  defending  '^Tren  the  pa- 
trimony of  his  sire,"*^  the  two  passages  are  at  variance, 

^  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywar^  H^n^  translated  by  William 
Owen.    Lond.  1792,  p.  85. 
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for  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  if  the  British  Prince  was 
slain  at  Tren^  which  must  have  been  either  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tern  (and  of  such  a  spot  there  are 
no  vestigee)  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that 
he  should  have  enriched  the  churches  of  Bcusa^  or  Bas~ 
ciunA  with  his  funeral,  as  that  village  is  at  the  least, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  this  river.  After 
the  forces  of  Cynddylan  were  driven  from  the  town  of 
Tren,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  take  refuge  either 
at  the  camp  of  Ebury  Wood  (supposing  it  then  existed) 
or  else  at  the  Berth;  and  the  Welsh  Prince  dying 
during  the  retreat,  or  immediately  his  forces  eained  the 
latterVition,  he  might  have  been  interred  at  Ba^ 
ekureh.  This  is,  however,  assuming  a  great  deal  more 
than  our  facts  warrant.  All  we  really  know  is,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  earthworks  at  Wall  ;  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  precisely  like  the  defensive  con- 
structions of  the  period  when  these  circumstances  are 
aDeged  to  have  happened,  and  that  somewhere  near 
the  Tem^  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  between  the 
British  Chief  and  the  Saxons.  Whether  this  event  took 
place  at  the  spot  in  question  must  be  highly  uncertain; 
if  there  be  any  value  in  presumptive  argument,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  it  did. 

The  present  one  is  a  fair  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  names  of  those  places  in  Shropshire 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Poems  of  Llywar9  ^^^ 
the  Welsh  bard  just  quoted.  He  speaks  of  the  rivers 
AvAERWT,  Tren,  Trydonwy,  Marcawy,  and  Havrbn. 

In  parallel  windings  with  Avabrwy 

Both  Tren  glide  into  the  rough  Trtdonwy^ 

And  also  the  stream  of  Trbn  into  Marcawy'. 

'  Usaally  pronounced  Team.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
original  moae  of  speaking  it,  if  we  may  argae  its  correctness  from 
the  wajr  in  which  it  is  spelt  in  the  list  of  Tenants  in  Capite  in 
Shiopshire,  Circa  temp.  £dw.  I.  "Item  Ahhas  tenet  villam  de 
TiRRNB."    Collect.  Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

'  Llywar^  Hdn,  p.  91. 
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The  AvABRWY  may  mean  the  stream  of  the  Perrt,  which 
lifieB  at  St  Martin\  tovar  miles  North  of  Oawestty^  and 
empties  itself  into  the  8ewm^  a  little  below  Montford 
Bridge.  It  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half  South  West 
of  the  Berth.  The  Trbn  is  the  Tern  ;  the  Trydonwy, 
the  RoDEN ;  Marcawt,  the  Mebss;  and  the  Hayren,  with- 
out dispute,  the  Severn.     He  also  mentions  Elwyddbn, 

In  pandlel  windings  with  Elwyddbn 
Dou  Trydonwt  unite  with  Trbn*. 

in  another  place  he  says, 

The  barrow  of  Elwyddbn  is  it  not  drenched  with  rain. 
There  is  Maoddyn  under  it'. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  stream  iliis  can  be. 
The  only  other  which  flows  in  parallel  windings  with 
the  Boden  is  Lonoo  Brook  that  springs  at  Biahop^s  Qffley 
in  Staffordshire.  It  thence  flows  dose  to  a  spot  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Gamp,  just  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  counties,  leaves  Kinoes  Well  and  Ellebton  a 
little  to  the  West,  and  falls  into  the  Meess  at  Chetwynd. 
Most  likely  it  is  Ellerton;  and  in  the  list  of  the  t^iants 
in  Gapite  we  meet  with  a  place  called  JElwardyn,  which 
must  be  the  same.  ^*  BowUan  et  Elwa/rdynr  Rowton, 
and  EUardine'.  The  poet  bewails  the  death  of  his  son 
Gwen  at  the  ford  of  Morlas.  This  river  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  brook  of  that  name  which  runs  from 
Selattyn,  and  is  crossed  four  miles  North  of  Oswestry; 
it  shortly  afterwards  falls  into  the  river  Ceirioff*,  But 
the  Morlas  is  quite  too  insignificant  a  stream  to  have 
been  memorable,  and  as  there  are  several  others  bearing 
the  same  name,  the  Morlas  conunemorated  by  Lomarchus 
is  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  river  contiguous  to  the  poet^s 
own  principality,  West  of  the  forest  of  Cdyddon  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. 

'  Llywarg  HSn,  p.  91.  *  lb.  p.  101. 

'  Collect.  Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
*  Hiflt.  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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BeddeB  these  rivers,  be  introduces  into  his  Elegies 
some  names,  which  there  is  good  cause  for  thmking, 
identical  with  spots  in  Shropshire.  The  first  we  will 
notice  is  Ebcal. 

The  sod  of  Ercal  is  on  the  ashes  of  fierce 
Men,  of  the  progeny  of  Morial^ 

There  are  three  places  of  this  name.  Ghilds  Eroal, 
lying  between  the  river  Tern  and  the  Camp  before  men- 
tioned ;  at  neither  of  these  are  there,  however,  any  ves- 
tiges assignable  to  this  period.  The  second  is  High 
Ercal,  a  village  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Boden. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  place  intended  by  the  Poet ;  for 
a  mile  South  of  it,  about  three  or  four  hundred  paces 
from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  stream,  there  is  still  per- 
ceptible what  appears  to  be  a  Pond  Barratc  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  It  is  a 
very  depressed  mound,  thirty-six  yards  wide,  and  ninety 
long,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  encircled  by  a  fosse 
six  feet  deep  and  twenty-nine  wide.  The  spot  is  called 
WesMen  Barn^  though  it  does  not  bear  this  name  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  where  it  is  noted  as  a  Camp.  If 
it  ever  was  used  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  it  was  most 
likely  a  moated  house,  for  it  is  quite  too  limited  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  entrenchment.  The  name  of 
Weselden  would  further  seem  to  point  to  something.  In 
C.  British  htoysaw  implies  to  heap  together,  and  it  is 
not  unlike  the  present  title  in  sound,  while  its  signifi* 
cation  is  similar. 

The  third  Erc(d  lies  betwixt  Wdlinffton  and  the 
Wrddn,  The  tumuli  at  the  foot  of  this  well  known 
mountain  have  been  already  noticed,  and  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  shewn  that  they  probably  belong  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  they  are 
unconnected  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  progeny  of  Morial. 

*  Llywar9  H^n,  p.  03. 
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There  are,  however,  four  mounds  of  a  oonical  focm  lying 
on  the  brink  of  the  Dart  Pit\  a  deep  pool  of  dark  water, 
which  have  every  semblanee  of  being  artificial  erections. 
They  lie  nearly  obscured  by  wood,  amid  tangled  fern 
and  impervious  thickets,  where  only  the  lover  of  nature^s 
sylvan  gloom,  or  the  ardent  fowler  is  ever  likely  to  pene- 
trate. Their  sununit  is  just  perceptible  from  the  road 
leading  to  Willow  Farm  from  Cludddey  (vulgo  Cloekley 
or  Clotley*)^  just  where  it  trends  to  the  Hateh^.  There 
is  every  appear€Mce^  I  repeat,  of  these  four  mounds  being 
artificial:  the  conformity  of  them  to  each  other  is  too 
remarkable  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  are  natural. 
The  South  Western  tumulus,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
rises  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  at  its  base,  and  thirty 
above  the  level  of  the  Dart  Pit.  The  one  at  the  East 
North  East  side  is  twelve  yards  across  its  base,  and 
eighteen  long.  The  North  Elastem  mound  is  ten  paces 
from  the  last ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
four  are  very  nearly  the  same  height  and  size,  and  that 
they  stand  equidistant  round  the  margin  of  the  pit :  the 
latter  mound,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  any  of  the 
others,  though  the  fourth,  which  stands  in  the  West 
South  West  side,  is  rather  more  elongated  than  the 
other  three. 

Whether  these  elevations  are  Tumuli  raised  over 
^'  the  ashes  of  fierce  men^  can  only  be  conjectured.  They 
stand  on  the  Brcal  it  is  true,  but  beyond  that,  we  are 
left  to  rove  amid  the  deductions  of  fancy.     And  this 


I  Teutonic,  Dary,  Dane,  cespes  bitDminosas,  gleba  bitominoeay 
oespes  foesitiuB,  nigra  qusedam  et  visoofla  gleba  qua  ignis  fovetor. 

'  In  the  Forest  Perambulation  of  Shropshize^  28  £dw.  I.,  the 
place  bean  this  name:  'Me  Clerkenebru^  in  Watlingestrete  as- 
cendendo  per  le  Stonibrok  usque  caput  gardmi  Radulfide  Clotlboh." 
Chartniar.  Abb.  6t  Petri  MB.  penes  Sir  T.  Phillip]^  ''£t  Villa 
.de  Clothleoh."  In  the  list  of  tenants  in  Capite  m  Shropshire, 
Circa  temp.  Edw.  I.  printed  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica,  toL  i. 
we  find  the  place  spelt  as  it  is  still  prcmounoed,  Clotlby,  see  p.  117. 

'  HuntUoMthaoche,  in  the  Forest  Perambulation. 
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k  a  region  favorable  to  its  growth^  as  the  reader  will 
gather  from  the  following  proof  that  I  gleaned  on  the 
spot.  My  infonnant,  who  had  been  severely  afficted 
with  liieamatism,  was  induced,  at  the  recomm^adation 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  privately  practised  phar- 
macy for  the  injury  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  come 
hither  daily  to  drink  buckbean  water  to  cure  his  com- 
plaint, but  having  obeyed  the  injunction  a  few  times, 
he  found  himself  dafly  growing  worse,  and  at  length 
these  drafts  from  the  Daby  Pit  brought  him  close  to 
death'^s  door.  He  relinquished  his  potations  in  time,  but 
not  before  he  had  fully  proved  their  danger.  Of  course 
every  thing  connected  with  the  spot  was  henceforth  more 
vividly  impressed  on  his  imagination,  and  the  stories  of 
his  boyhood  were  oftener  recalled  to  his  memory.  He 
told  me  it  had  always  been  considered  a  place  replete  with 
horrors:   that  children  would  go  a  long  distance  round 

• 

lest  they  should  unluckily  encounter  any  of  those  objects 
which  are  fabled  to  walk  at  the  midnight  hour.  Even 
his  grandmother  used  to  hurry  past  it  with  her  eyes 
shut,  ''  for  fear  a  should  see  the  sperrets^  because  the  fut 
path  was  uzed  to  come  that  way,  un  a  saiden  as  how 
$perreU  wun  laid  under  the  waiter.^  He  stated  that 
a  felon  named  Kirby,  having  escaped  from  the  county 
priaon,  hid  himaelf  for  Beveral  days  in  the  dark  reoeesee 
of  the  lieighbouring  woods,  and  having  filed  off  his  fet- 
ters cast  iiiem  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  deities  of  the 
water.  Nor  are  these  the  only  legends;  for  it  is  re- 
ported the  unearthly  powers  are  unappeased,  and  that 
Rutter^B  Ghost  still  walks  abroad  in  the  silence  of  night 
among  these  hills, 

To  haunt,  to  startle  and  way-lay. 
^^  One  Rutter,  a  cricker,^  continued  my  informant,  ''wuz 
laid  here  yo  minden;   un  a  wuz  mighty  fond  o  drink. 
When  a  cummM  whdam  at  neet  a  wuz  uzed  to  tak  a 
mug  un  goa  into  the  cellar  like,   un  fach  him  a  drop 
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o^drink,  un  then  him  an  his  wife  luen  to  differ,  an 
quarril  an  aggravait,  an  a  wenten  on  a  thisns  till  at 
laat  his  wife  pizened  him.  After  a  wuz  dhed  the  mug 
ae  a  wun  uzed  to  drink  out  on,  cummd  down  off  the 
ehilf  as  nataral  as  if  a^d  ootohed  hout  on  it  wie  his  two 
honds,  un  it  ud  goa  and  fach  drink  out  o^  the  ciller. 
IVe  often  heard  em  talking  about  it:  some  o^  Mat- 
iliusses  people  liven  thire  at  the  time.  They  sayden 
as  how  his  sperrit  wuz  laid  i^  th^  Daiy  Pit;  but  I 
dunna  knoa  whoa  laid  him :  yo  oughten  to  know  moor 
about  sich  things  than  me  Sir,  for  yo  sin  I  binna 
lamed.'^^ 

To  return  from  this  dialectical  digression  to  the  sub* 
jects  of  enquiry.     The  poet  speaks  of 

The  Whitb  Town  between  Tun  and  TaA.VALi. 
and  of 

The  WmTB  Town  between.  Trbn  aad  Trodwydd'. 

The  Whitb  Town  is  on  sufficient  reasons  supposed 
to  be  Whittingtan;  and  its  situation  between  the  Tern 
and  Boddington  leads  us  at  once  to  infer  that  Trodwydd 
must  mean  this  latter  village.  Where  Traval  was,  it 
is  not  BO  easy  to  settle.  From  Tre  signifying  a  town 
and  fftecd  a  waU,  in  the  same  language  in  which  Llywar9 
Hen  writes,  (thus  Tra-^Mil  the  walled  town,  and  Ghtdl 
Swer  the  wall  of  Severus,)  it  seems  evident  that  it  alludes 
to  some  fortified  position.  It  cannot  mean  Wall,  because 
this  stronghold  is  beyond  the  Tem^  it  must  therefore 
be  either  Eburt,  or  Bury  Walls,  near  Hawkstane^  most 
likely  the  latter.  Pengwem  is  sufficiently  known  to  be 
Shrewsbury.  The  rock  of  Htdwyth,  cannot  be  Hodne^^ 
because  there  is  not  any  rock  there;  it  may  be  some 
eminence  in  the  vicinity,  for  ingtance,  KenOone,  or  Clar- 
bury  ffillj  or  Bury  Walls*. 

*  Llywar^  HSn,  p.  87.  *  lb. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  ib  Armour  Hill  :  Celt.  Ar,  a  rock^  and  mer, 
great,  high:  Ar-mer,  'the  high  rock*  as  Pendiestane  rw^  on  the 
Severn  ahove  Bridgenorth,  is  called. 
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The  HaQ  of  Cynddylan  is  not  eai^  this  night, 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth  ^, 

Without  its  lord^  without  company^  without  the  circling  feasts. 

And  this  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
Weston,  a  village  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  latter, 
being  called  in  a  document  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
Weston  super  Lichefelds!.     (See  Gloss,  under  Lichgate.) 

"The  Valley  op  Meisir,  the  celebrated  land  of 
Brofvael,'"  may  perhaps  mean  the  extensive  phun  through 
which  the  Severn  flows  from  Welshpool  to  Shrewsbury; 
and  "the  verdant  vale  of  Frbuer^,  upon  which  the 
poet  used  to  gaze  from  the  high-placed  city  of  Wrbcjon, 
was  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Havben  or  Severn,  from 
Wroxeter  to  Buildwas.  Digoll  was  a  circular  entrench- 
ment still  bearing  the  name  of  Caer  Digol,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  Cefn  Digol,  at  the  South  end  of  the 
Lonff  Mountain,  It  is  also  called  the  Beacon  Ring, 
and  was  a  trigonometrical  station'.  This  spot  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Lomarchus  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
by  Cynddellw  in  the  twelfth,  which  implies  that  Cefyn 
Digoll  was  a  post  generally  occupied  in  the  warfare  of 
the  Britons.     Dygen  is  most  likely  to  be  the  Breidden. 

*  Llywar^  HSn,  p.  77. 

*  Ciunb.  and  Celt  Quart.  Mag.  voL  iv.  p.  388. 
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C|x  Vtttff. 


HERB  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
by  Welsh  scholars  to  Llywar^  Hen, 
a  poet  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century. 
Nor  can  their  genuineness  be  im- 
pugned on  the  score  of  their  mis- 
representing events  taking  place  at 
that  period,  because  the  poet  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actions  he  records.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
defending  his  country  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
S&xons,  and  survived,  as  the  histoiiaos  tell  us,  to  lament 
the  loss  of  twenty-four  sons  who  fell  in  the  same  cause. 
The  poet  himself  was  at  lengUi  obliged  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  the  court  of  Cynddylan,  a  prince  of  Powis, 
whose  subsequent  misfortunes  he  describes  in  one  of 
his  odes.  These  heroic  el^es  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  period,  uid  further  enable  us 
to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  the  bard's  r^al  protector 
was  defeated  by  the  Saxons. 

It  has  been  thought  by  a  writer  of  high  reputation 
who  has  touched  upon  Uie  passages  of  these  ear\j  times, 
that  Cynddylan,  afler  his  expulsion  from  Pengteem  ciroJi 
570,  sought  out  a  position  somewhere  at  no  great  distance 
Northwards.  He  states  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  spot  he  fixed  upon  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Batchurci,  because  he  was 
buried  there,  and  "because  BoKhurch,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward   the   Confessor,   formed   part    of   the  royal   de- 
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mesne  of  the  crown  of  England.""  And  ^^it  is  natural 
to  Buppoee""  as  my  authority  continues,  ^^that  such 
demesne  was  in  Mercia,  derived  from  the  Mercian 
kings;  and  it  is  likely  that  CM!a,  in  his  conquest  of 
Western  Shropshire,  would  retain  in  his  own  hands  all 
the  possessions  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Powis.  Thus 
the  place  is  connected  by  no  improbable  links  with  the 
time  of  Gynddylan.""  Amid  the  great  darkness  of  the 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  even  a  gleam  of  light  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  upon  the  actual  scene  of  Gynddylan^s 
defeat.     Mr  Blakeway  conceived  it  was  at  the  Berth  ^ 

'  Pennant  says  this  fortress  is  called  the  B-ni^,  corruptly  from 
Burgh,  and  that  it  was  cast  ud  by  Kinred^  King  of  Mercia^  against  the 
invasions  of  Osred,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  here  in 
battle  in  710.  This  stronghold  is  composed  of  two  deep  ditches  and  a 
rampart,  formed  chiefly  of  stone ;  the  precinct  not  of  any  regular 
shape,  for  the  fosses  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hill.  Two  of  the 
oomers  project  naturally,  and  form  a  species  of  bastion.  The  en- 
trance was  on  the  side  next  the  present  road.  The  approach  is 
very  visible:  it  crept  np  the  steep  sides;  divided  about  midway, 
one  branch  took  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right.  {Pennani'a 
Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  pp.  46,  47.) 

It  is  suggested  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  the  corpse  of  Osred 
might  have  heea  buried  nnder  the  tumulus  at  Coplow.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disturb  that  conjecture,  seeing  how  many  I  have  been 
necessitated  to  offer  m^lf ;  but  I  must  correct  this  valuable  topo- 
grapher's historical  mistake.  The  works  were  not  thrown  np  by 
Kinred,  but  by  Ceohvd,  King  of  Mercia.  Cenred,  King  of  Mercia, 
went  to  Rome  in  the  year  709  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
kingdom  the  year  he  abdicated  his  throne  by  Ceolred,  who  in  715 
fought  with  Ina  at  Wodnesbeorh,  which  seems  to  me  most  likely 
to  be  where  Wednet^rv  in  SU^fi^rdshire  now  stands.  And  in  the 
suooeeding  year  he  defeated  Osred  at  Mere.  '^  Osred  vero  rex" 
says  Henry  Huntingdon,  ''belli  infortuius  juxta  Mbrb  pugnans 
interfectus  est."  Lib.  iiii.  Cenred  was  Osred's  successor.  Sax.  Chron. 
tarn.  709—716.  Flor,  Wor,  p.  266.    MnU.  WeH,  p.  263. 

If  these  works  at  Berth  HiU  were  reaUv  constructed  by  the 
Saxons,  it  shews  that  they  had  retained  the  British  svstem  of 
castrameiation,  but  when  we  look  at  the  fortress  of  the  Berth 
n&u  Basdiur^  which  was  built  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  works  on  Berth  HiU  must  be  assigned  to 
a  period  anterior  to  that  agreeing  wiUi  our  historical  data,  mr  they 
are  precisely  like,  if  we  may  accredit  Pennant's  account,  the  en- 
campments of  Caractacus'  Chain.  And  herein  I  have  the  authoritv 
of  King  with  me,  who  says  and  proves  by  two  instances  adduoea. 
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My  own  reasoDB  for  disaenting  from  his  opinion  hare 
been  already  givea  Setting  ajaide  our  mutual  conjec- 
tures, let  us  examine  its  present  appearance.  It  lies  a 
mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  the  village  of  Bcuekurek^ 
and  takes  its  name,  either  from  the  G.  Brit.  Berths  which 
signifies  a  violent  thrust^  tallying  with  the  event  for  which 
it  is  memorable,  or  else  from  the  C.  Brit.  Burth^  an  en- 
closure. A  small  oval  entrenchment,  bearing  the  name  of 
Berth  Hill,  lies  just  out  of  Shropshire,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Stafford^  between  Woore  and  Chapel  CharUon^ 
and  we  find  no  less  than  six  places  with  very  significant 
names  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  it.  Camp  Hill; 
War  Hill;  Wooden  Dale,  evidently  Woden  Dale;  Berrt 
Hill;  Sandy  Low,  and  Maer  field,  or  the  Watching  field; 
(C.  Brit.  Meter).     Surely  these  titles  are  not  accidental. 

The  works  at  the  Berth  consist  of  two  distinct  for- 
tresses, lying  in  a  morass,  but  which  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  artificially  raised  causeway,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  formed  with 
vast  labor  of  smaU  stones.  Though  this  traverses  the  bog 
at  present  on  a  level  with  it,  yet  it  is  distinctly  mariced 
by  the  yellowness  of  its  herbage,  notwithstanding  all  the 
draining  which  the  land  has  undergone.  Besides  this, 
there  is  another  causeway  that  takes  a  sinuous  line 
across  the  bog  towards  the  higher  ground  at  Marton. 
This  was  the  road  of  general  communication  with  the 
main  land;  the  other,  was  merely  a  passage  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  camps.  They  are  each  of  them 
built  with  stones,  brought  from  a  gravel  pit,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  diistant. 

The  Upper  Work,  occupies  a  circular  eminence  of 
three  acres,  and  rises  about  forty-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  land  at   its  base.     It   is   strengthened  on 

that  "  Places  of  this  description  were  not  onlv  strongholds  and  fbi^ 
tresses  in  the  early  British  times,  but  were  also  deemed  capable  of 
being  such  even  in  mnch  later  ages."  Mnnimenta  Antiqua.  vol.  i. 
p.  26. 
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three  sides  by  a  morafls;  upoa  the  South,  or  fourth 
aide,  by  a  deep  pool  of  water,  coyering  eight  acres. 
A  concentric  trench  and  vallum  encircle  the  whole  work  i 
in  some  parts  this  is  still  tolerably  perfect,  chiefly  so 
on  the  North  side,  but  haying  been  formed  of  stones 
according  to  the  British  method  of  construction,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  destroyed,  and  what  remains 
is  daily  growing  less  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  the 
materials  being  used  for  draining  the  surrounding  wet 
land.  The  fosse  was  at  first  as  much  as  ten  feet  wide. 
The  crest  of  the  yallum  is  at  present  about  twenty 
feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  marsh.  On  the  North  North 
East  side  are  remains  of  the  original  entrance.  The 
gorge  or  gangway  is  seven  feet  wide.  It  had  a  tower 
on  either  side,  or  some  erection  which  answered  the 
same  purpose,  for  there  are  two  great  heaps  of  stones 
still  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
loads  that  my  informant  told  me  had  been  buried  in 
the  surrounding  bog,  or  carried  away  to  mend  the 
neighbouring  roads.  The  work  of  destruction  was  pro- 
ceeding when  I  was  on  the  spot,  but  happily  it  will 
take  many  years  still  to  complete  it.  A  stream  runs 
round  this  side  of  the  work,  that  cuts  off  the  causeway 
from  reaching  to  the  very  entrance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  intentional,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
preventing  all  approach  to  the  superior  fortress,  unless 
its  inhabitants  let  down  a  plank  or  drawbridge  to 
allow  their  friends  to  come  over. 

Proceeding  along  the  Causeway  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  we  are  stopped  by  a  high,  thick 
hedge,  and  obliged  to  make  a  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  it  again,  on  the 
other  side.  Following  it  for  twenty-five  yards  further, 
we  enter  the  Inferior  Work  between  two  slightly  ele- 
vated mounds,  which  formed  the  original  gate  of  ad- 
mission. 
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The  Inferior  Fortrsss  ig  of  an  elliptical  fonn.  It 
was  defended  by  a  morasB  on  all  sides,  and  even  inter- 
sected by  a  ditch  that  was  supplied  with  water  to  render 
all  access  to  it  still  more  difficult.  The  works  on  the 
side  next  the  superior  fortress  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  the  other  quarters.  They  are  so  faint  and 
uncertain  on  the  North  side  of  the  intersecting  ditch, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  this  side  of  the  entrench- 
ment had  ever  any  other  defence  than  the  morass,  the 
treacherous  nature  of  which,  even  now,  (1838)  makes  it 
troublesome  to  cross.  It  would  have  been  a  measure 
easily  resorted  to,  if  the  Britons,  when  attacked,  had 
dammed  up  the  two  streams  which  now  tend  to  drain 
the  bog,  and  this  would  at  once  have  converted  each 
of  these  fastnesses  into  an  island.  Yet  if  they  had 
confided  in  the  natural  advantages  alone  of  their  re- 
treat, the  protection  aflforded  by  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  Superior  Work,  and  the  marshy  ground  around 
it,*  would  have  rendered  their  position  extremely  fonni- 
dable.  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  these  two  fortifi- 
cations, they  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  most  remarkable 
examples  of  oastrametation  for  the  age  when  they  were 
constructed.  They  evince  a  degree  of  military  know- 
ledge that  is  highly  curious  and  surprising,  whilst  they 
fiimish  us  with  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of 
martial  tactics,  that  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  soldier. 


eimtp  Camp. 


HAVE  already  intimated  the  probability 
of  Ebury  Camp  being  'the  rock  of 
Hwydwyth**  spoken  of  by  Lomarchus, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the 
reason  for  this  supposition.  There 
is  such  a  scantiness  of  soil  upon  this 
eminence,  and  such  an  extensive  and 
clear  development  of  rock  upon  its  North  Eastern  side, 
that  the  name  of  Ebury  rock  would  still  not  be  un- 
appropriate.  It  lies,  moreover,  in  an  insulated  and 
commanding  position,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  it 
being  mentioned  as  a  Bock  is  not  unlikely.  Setting, 
however,  such  a  speculation  aside,  I  will  describe  the 
existing  appearances. 

Ebdrt  Gamp  is  an  oval  enclosure,  fortified  by  a  single 
fosse  and  vallum:  having  at  the  original  entrance  at 
the  South  South  East  end  a  breach  through  the  mound 
of  ten  paces  in  width :  a  little  further  on  there  is  an- 
other interruption,  two  paces  wide,  but  whether  both 
these  entrances  are  original,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
One  of  them  is  so,  undoubtedly,  because  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  entrance  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
there  is  a  concentric  vallum  or  outwork  at  this  point 
running  for  fifty  paces.  The  general  position  of  the 
camp  id  extremely  commanding.  It  has  a  very  strong 
natural  defence  in  the  precipitous  character  of  the  rock 
at  the  North  East  end,  as  well  as  in  the  steep  fall  at 
the  North  end.     In  the  centre  of  the   area  there   are 
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some  veiy  large  stones,  which  seem  as  though  they 
might  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  ermnleck^  and  as  they 
differ  from  the  formation  of  the  hill,  they  have  evidently 
been  transported  hither. 

We  must  asedgn  this  work  to  tiie  same  period  as 
THB  Wall,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction. 


9onte0fotD  fHill 


HE  Camp  upon  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  is  British,  and  may  I  think 
be  assigned  to  the  year  661,  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Cenwalh  fought  at  Pontetbyrig  against 
the  Welsh.  It  is  a  double  camp, 
having  its  ditches  and  walls  in  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  grounds  The  Hill  is 
very  steep  on  all  sides,  especially  towards  the  East, 
wiL  J  deoUvity  is  nearty^ndicular.  The  lower 
camp,  which  is  the  Southerly  one,  is  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  yards  long,  and  varies  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty-five  in  width.  The  upper  and  Northerly  di- 
vision is  the  same  width,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  yards  in  length.  Thare  is  an  entrance  .due  North 
into  the  upper  one,  and  one  due  South  into  the  lower. 
Great  similarity  exists  between  these  works  and  those 
at  Cainham  :  though  this,  from  being  situated  on  a 
greater  elevation,  is  naturally  much  stronger. 

A  wake  is  annually  held  on  Palm  Sunday,  on  the 
top  of  ^^Pomert  HiST  as  it  is  termed,  under  the 
pretence  of  ^*' seeking  far  the  Golden  Arrow.'^  I  have  in 
vain  looked  for  elucidation  of  this  custom,  and  can 
therefore  ofibr  nothing  better  than  mere  conjecture  as 
to  its  origin.  It  may  not  be  improbable  that  some 
tradition  formerly  existed  of  a  golden  arrow  having 
been  shot  in  the  encounter  between  the  two  contend- 
ing  parties   in   the   seventh    century,    and    as    Cenwalh 
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fought  at  Eafiter,  it  seemfl  but  likely  that  Pahn  Sunday 
should  be  a  oommemoration-day  of  the  event,  and 
that  the  golden  arrow,  whether  fabled  or  genuine, 
should  on  that  day  especially  be  sought  for.  It  is 
ahnost  needless  to  add  that  the  custom  is  now  merely 
a  pretext  for  having  a  merry  making. 
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FFA  having  expelled  the  Welsh  from 
the  open  country  they  posseBsed  be- 
tween the  Wye  and  the  Setem^  and 
annexed  the  Eastern  parts  of  Wales, 
as  far  as  the  former  river,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia^  proceeded  to 
separate  the  Britons  fix>m  his  sub- 
jects by  a  high  mound  and  ditch  ^  This  extended  from 
near  Treiddyn  in  Flintshire  to  the  Wye  at  Bridge 
SoUers  in  ffereforcbhire^  and  it  may  still  be  traced  in 
a  very  perfect  state  at  various  places  along  this  line. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  Offa  intended  his 
work  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  a  boundary. 
As  a  defence,  it  would  have  been  totally  insufficient 
to  keep  the  rebellious  Welsh  in  awe,  who  had  con- 
structed at  an  earlier  period  numerous  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  nature,  that  this  would  have  presented  scarcely 
any  obstruction  to  their  movements.  Their  extraordinary 
operations  in  forming  the  extensive  chain  of  hill-fortresses 

'  Ofiby  qui  vaUum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merciam^ 
id  est  de  mari  usque  ad  maie  &cere  impeiayit.  Simeon  Dunelm. 
Hist  p.  118. 

Fmt  in  Mercia  modemo  tempore  quidam  strenuus,  atque  uni- 
veisis  <arca  se  regibus  et  regionibus  finitimis  formidolosns  rex, 
nomine  Ofia;  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Mer- 
dam  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  raoere  impeiavit.  Asserius  de  iElfiedi 
rebus  gestis.  Edit.  Camden>  Francof.  1603,  p.  3. 

As  the  Welsh  Chroniclers  do  not  mention  either  Cffii'a  Dyke 
or  Watfg  -P^  as  extending  so  &r,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
th^  really  aid  so,  my  reasons  for  which  are  dven  hereafter.  It 
will  not  esct^  ohEiervation,  that  one  of  these  nistorians  has  bor« 
rowed  the  veiy  words  of  the  other. 
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bordering  upon  Wales,  forbid  our  supposing  them  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  strategy  and  castrametation,  and 
the  valor  they  uniformly  evinced,  contradicts  the  idea 
of  their  having  become  in  the  short  interval  after  the 
Roman  invasion,  degenerate  sons  of  a  warlike  race. 

The  barrier  erected  by  Offa  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  hostile  force  to  break 
through  and  even  partially  destroy  it,  (as  in  fact  we 
know  the  Welsh  did)  by  making  the  assault  at  those 
parts  where  it  might  be  left  unguarded.  Mr  Pennant\ 
instead  of  attributing  their  incursions  after  the  death 
of  Offii,  to  the  greater  readiness  with  which  they  were 
able  to  surmount  his  Dyke,  ought  rather  to  have  as- 
signed them  to  the  naturally  restless  spirit,  and  the 
invincible  love  of  freedom  which  that  nation  have  always 
shewn ;  instead  of  attributing  them  to  the  more  certain 
hope  of  success  with  which  they  were  inspired,  when 
they  found  they  had  no  longer  to  struggle  against  the 
superior  tactics  of  this  martial  prince. 

Sanguinaiy  enactments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  Welsh  on  their  own  side  of  Offa'*8 
Dyke.  By  a  law  of  Egberty  the  penalty  of  death  was 
incurred  by  every  WeLdunan  who  passed  it.  And  by 
another  law,  made  by  Harold  Harefoot,  it  was  de- 
creed that  if  a  Welshman  entered  England  without 
permission,  and  was  taken  on  the  English  side  of  the 
ditch,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off  by  the  king'^s 
officer. 

The  precise  year  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  authority  of  the  Brut  y  Saeson  and  the 
Brut  y  Twysogion,  two  Welsh  Chronicles,  I  think  it 
may  be  fixed  in  or  close  after  the  year  784.  The  first 
of  these  historical  records   states*  that  in  the  summer 

*  North  Wales,  vol.  L  p.  274. 

'  DocLxxxiiiL  yr  haf  y  difeithwa  y  cymre  cyvoeth  Ofia^  ac  yna 
y  peris  Offa  gwneathur  clawd  yn  derwyn  ryngthawa  chymre  val 
y  bei  haws  ydaw  gwrthnebu  y  ruthyr  y  elyuion;   a  hwnnw  a 
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of  this  year,  'the  Welsh  laid  waste  the  dominionfl  of 
OflBk  And  then  Ofia  oauaed  to  be  made  a  dyke  as  a 
limit  between  his  temtories  and  Wales,  aa  it  was  easier 
thus  to  resist  the  assanh  of  his  enemies,  and  this  is 
ealled  Owfx^b  Dtks,  (Glawdd  Offa^)  firom  that  time 
to  the  present.^  The  latter  Chroniole*  expresses  it 
rather  difibrently:  ^the  Gfanstian  year  784,  Mercia  waa 
laid  waste  by  the  Wdsh,  and  Ofia  made  a  dyke  a 
second  time  nearer  to  him,  that  is,  one  numing  farther 
to  the  South  East,  and  leairing  room  for  the  territory, 
between  die  Wye  and  the  Severn,  of  Elystan  Olodrydd, 
one  of  the  five  royal  tribes  of  Wales.** 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  authority'  we 
are  told  that  in  the  year  776,  the  people  of  Gw^ent 
and  MoBGANWT  rose,  and  went  against  Mercna,  and 
broke  in  O&^s  Dyke  even  with  the  ground,  and  after 
this  returned  with  great  spoil. 

When  the  people  of  MomMuUuhire  and  Glamorgan- 
Mre  made  this  irruption,  they  probably  broke  down  that 
Dyke  irfiieh  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Wattes 
Dtkb,  which  I  conceive  was  constructed  by  Offii  also 
nearly  twenty  years  before  Offals,  that  is,  in,  or  im- 
mediatety  after  765. 

elwir   yn  glawd   Ofia   yr   hynny   hyd   hedyw.     Brut   y   Saeson 

gluomcle  of  the  Saxons)  in  Cotton  lib.  Cleopat.  B.  V.  P.  136. 
at.  xJTC.  A. 
>  C.  Britt  cfouift ;  Bret.«&ur>*  Ir.ekuB;  GaeLe&iwy  Arm.  cfetar, 


'  Oed  Crist  784  ^  difieithiwyd  y  Mors  gau  y  Cymiy>  ae  Ofia 
a  wraeth  fflawdd  vr  il  waith  yn  nes  attaw  a  gadael  Ue  gwlad  rwng 
Gwy  a  mfien  lie  mae  Uwjrth  Elystan  Olodrydd  Ue  ydd  aethant 
yn  nn  o  bum  Bremnllwyth  Qymry.  Bmt  y  Twysogion.  (Chronide 
of  the  Princes)  from  a  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  inade  in  1764  by 
George  WiUiams,  Esquire,  of  Jber  Pergwm, 

'  Oed  Crist  776  y  crdes  Gwyr  Gwent  a  Moiganwy  ao  a  aethant 
am  benn  y  Mers,  ac  y  torrasant  Glawdd  Ofia  yn  synwasted  a'r 
ddaeaTy  a  gwedi  hyni^  dychwelyd  ag  yspail  fiiwr.    lb. 

For  these  tnuosGripts  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my 
iriend  Sir  S.  Meyrick  of  Goodrich  Court,  who  has  also  obligingly 
fiimiahed  me  with  some  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  this  jMurt 
of  the  subject 
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When  we  look  at  Offals  Dtke,  even  at  the  present 
day,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  "boldness  of  its  joon- 
ception.  It  is  carried  over  the  sununit  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, across  morasses,  and  through  places  where  every 
natural  obstruction  is  presented.  These  difficulties  are, 
however,  successively  overcome,  and  we  behold  its  daric 
ridge  traversing  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Bobdbb 
GouNTRT  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  though  the 
engineer  had  felt  himself  superior  to  every  natural  im- 
pediment which  he  had  to  contend  with.  Those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  regular  method 
in  which  Offals  Dykb  is  constructed,  and  of  tracing  its 
course  in  the  secluded  and  remote  districts  through 
which  it  is  carried,  must  regard  it  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary effi>rt  of  human  labor  and  skill.  Although  it 
was  projected  by  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  it  is  hi^y 
probable  that  he  compelled  the  Welsh  to  carry  his 
plan  into  execution,  and  that  he  imposed  upon  the  pea- 
santry, through  whose  country  it  passed,  the  labor  of 
constructing  their  own  boundary  line.  This  he  might 
do  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  former  aggressions,  or 
might  else  take  it  as  a  remission  of  tribute  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  I  examined  this  work  in 
several  places  where  it  is  most  complete:  and  from 
having  taken  measurements  at  difierent  parts,  I  am  en- 
abled to  state  what  appear  to  have  been  its  dimensions 
when  first  constructed. 

Offals  Dyke  consists  of  a  trench  and  a  mound, 
the    former   supplying    the    means   of   raising    up    the 

>  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  Fifteenth  Centanr, 
in  a  poem  addressed  to  GriiB&th  ab  Howell  ab  David  ab  Cadwal- 
lader,  of  Bachelldrw  (now  Bachddre),  in  the  pariah  of  Churdutoke, 
Montgomervfhire,  urges  him  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  £dw.  IV. 
He  reminoB  him  tiut  his  mansion  stands  on  Offa's  Dykb,  and 
that  as  the  Welsh  were  ^reatened  with  still  farther  encroachments, 
he  flhould  nnsheath  his  sword  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  Griffith  was 
steward  of  the  Manor  of  Caurs  or  Cauwy  under  the  lords  who 
dwelt  at  that  castle.    Gwaith  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  p.  26a 
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latter^  The  ditch  is  invariably,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  on  the  Welsh  side,  and  averages  twelve  feet  in 
width,  and  six  in  depth.  A  vallum  or  mound  of  earth 
is  thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  on  the 
Bngliah  side  of  the  ditch,  whose  relief  on  the  Welsh  side 
is  about  fifteen  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  its 
width  four  feet  across  the  top.  The  vallum  is  ten  feet 
in  pe]^>aidicular  altitude  above  the  average  level  of  the 
adjacent  soil  on  the  English  side  of  it.  The  width  of  the 
mound  and  ditch  together  is  fifty-four  feet :  the  base  of 
the  mound  thirty-six,  its  summit  four,  and  the  ditch  eleven. 
Although  my  measures  allow  only  four  feet  for  the  width 
of  the  top  of  the  vallum,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
f<mnerly  it  v^as  more,  as  we  must  allow  something  for 
the  tendency  of  works  like  this  to  slip,  and  to  become 
diminished  through  the  natural  depression  of  the  soil. 

The  earUer  topographical  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned Offals  Dykb  have  confounded  it  with  Wattes 
Dtkb,  describing  them  as  one  and  the  same  work. 
They  make  Offals  Dykb  to  commence  at  the  Brigkl 
Ckamnd^  and  terminate  where  Wattes  does,  at  the  Dee. 
Pennant  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  trace 
their  courses  correctly,  but  he  has  not  followed  them 
out  entirely. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  all  preceding  vmters,  as 
a  fact,  that  Offals  Dykb  commenced  in  the  parish  of 
Tidd&nAam  in  GlamesterBbire,  that  it  went  from  thence 

^  Ofia  died  7d4,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  buried 
at  Ql^cbtineA  near  Leaminffton.  (Camb.  Ouart.  vol.  iv.  p.  347.)  But 
the  Qffdeia  mentioned  by  lus  biographer  (Vita  Offee  Secundae^  p.  987 ), 
as  the  place  where  he  died  is  more  likely  to  be  Qfford  Cluny  or 
Qffwrd  UArcy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&ifcrd,  to  wluch  town  bis 
body  was  afterward  carried^  and  interred  in  a  chapel  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  Qffehurch  and  Offckurch  Bury,  the  Bury,  as  it  is 
sdll  called,  has  been  examined  by  me  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  works 
earlier  thtm  the  Utile  church,  wnich  belongs  in  part  to  the  Norman 
period.  We  recognise  Ofia's  possessions  in  those  villages  which  are 
fltiU  called  Qffingt&n,  Ovington,  Uppington,  Ufftngton^  Ovey,  Upton, 
&c,  &C. 
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near  Cold  Harbour  to  St  Briavelb,  and  thenoe  to  Cole- 
ford^  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

Mr  Fosfaroke  says  that  Offa'^s  Dtkb  is  ^*  known  to 
have  oommenoed  at  THddeniam  in  QhucMterskire^  i  but 
how  known}  When  he  was  himself  at  8t  Briavels^  he 
did  not  see  it,  but  derived  his  information  secondrhand 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  represented  to  have  often 
crossed  it,  and  who  stated  that  it  ran  through  a  wood 
caUed  the  Fence  near  Bigeweir  Bridge.  As  there  are 
two  camps  in  the  vicinity,  one  at  GAerrLB  ORCHARn,  the 
other  South  West  of  Oumbkr^s  Barn,  it  seems  to  me 
very  probable  that  Mr  Fosbroke^s  informant  mistook 
some  defensive  ditch  connected  with  them  for  a  portion 
of  Offals  Dyke.  And  this  is  r^idered  more  likely  by 
what  he  subsequently  learned  from  a  gentleman  engsged 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  informed  him  (if  I  un- 
derstand the  paragraph  rightly),  that  there  was  a  camp 
in  Caswrix  Wood  within  the  entrenchment,  and  that  a 
line  or  mound  from  this  Camp  could  be  traced  nearly 
to  a  Tumulus  on  the  West  side  of  the  road. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  each  of  these  assumed 
parts  of  Offals  Dykr  are  immediately  connected  with 
fortifications,  and  there  seems  abundant  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  constituted  a  part  of  them.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  artificial 
boundary  South  of  its  junction  with  the  Wye  at  Bridge 
ScUere,  the  river  forming  a  natural  line  of  demarcation. 
Nor,  again,  would  it  have  been  in  any  wise  needful  to 
construct  it  betwixt  St  BriaieeU  and  Tiddenhamy  as  the 
country  included  betwixt  this  place  and  the  Seeem  is 
very  narrow  and  limited  in  extent.  The  existence,  more- 
over, of  a  Cold  Harbour  here  in  the  contiguity  of  roads 
running  with  remarkable  directness,  together  with  some 
military  works,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  most  of  the 

*  Foebroke's  Wye  Tour,  p.  12a 
'  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ci.  p.  582—4. 
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defensiye  remaiiiB  with  yffbkk  this  nearly  insulated  part  of 
Oloue^gtenkire  abounds,  must  have  been  ereoted  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  when,  in  fact,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  footing. 

Its  line  has  been  presumed  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyriok^ 
to  have  gone  from  hence  to  SymancTt  Tai,  Huntshdm 
Ferry-hmue^  Bryngwyn^  Penoraig^  HenUand^  PennaasUmy 
WtMrooky  and  Tend  Diieh  to  Bridge  Siftt&rt^  where  it 
crossed  the  Wye.  The  Ordnance  Survey  does  not  in- 
dicate any  trace  of  it  South  of  Odeford^  nor  any  what^ 
ever  Northwards,  till  it  reaches  the  Wye  at  Brieve  SoUere^ 
either  in  the  name  of  any  place  by  which  the  above  line 
would  take  it,  or  in  a  visible  track  through  this  part  of 
ManmautisAire  and  Herefardekire,  These  circumstances 
induce  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  foregoing 
writers,  and  lead  me  readily  to  believe  that  Offals 
boundary  commenced  with  the  mouth  of  the  Wye^  and 
that  the  river  itself  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  un- 
til it  reached  Bridge  SoOere^  six  and  a  half  miles  North 
West  of  Herefard  where  the  Ditch  first  appears.  South- 
ward of  this  place  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  it,  but 
proceeding  Northward,  they  are  abundant. 

Commencing  then,  at  this  spot,  the  DiUik  is  distinctly 
visible  the  whole  way  to  Maneel  Qamage ;  it  continues  in 
the  same  course,  due  North,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state 
for  a  mfle,  to  Upfbrton,  or  OffcCe  Tewn.  No  marks 
of  it  are  hence  perceptible  for  six  miles.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  took  the  line  of  the  turnpike  road,  through 
Samesfieldj  as  far  as  the  Holmes^  close  to  which  place 
it  is  met  with  again. 

Rows  Ditch,  which  is  a  ditch  a  mile  long,  due 
North  of  Pembridge^  and  the  same  distance  from  it, 
would  bring  the  line  too  much  to  the  North  East.  This 
therefore,  must  have  been  a  short  defensive,  or  bound- 
aiy  ditch  unconnected  with  it,  similar  to  the  Drrca 
Bank  under  Fron  HiU  in  Radnorshire^  or  the  Ancient 

^  Camb.  Quart  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  273. 
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Dyke  above  LUmgynUo^  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Short 
Ditches,  in  Clun  ForetA,  That  these  two  last  are  of 
the  same  period  as  the  great  one  whose  course  we  are 
pursuing,  is  very  probable.  It  may  be  presumed  they 
are  those  mentioned  as  being  thrown  up  during  the 
twelve  days  truce  between  Offa  and  Marmodius^  A 
church,  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  former  prince,  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  his  biographer,  and  was  called  Offe 
Kirk.  This  church  no  longer  remains;  but  a  couple  of 
miles  West  of  Maifuione^  betwixt  the  two  ditches  in 
question,  there  is  some  high  land  called  Scteton  Ba/nk^ 
or  8€ucofC9  Bank^  where  Offii^s  forces  it  is  imagined  were 
stationed,  and  as  another  spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
stiU  retains  the  name  of  Chwrdi .  Town  HiU,  its  title,  for 
the  same  reasons,  might  have  originated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  church  having  stood  there. 

At  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Herefordshire 
Offals  Dyke  is  again  found  a  little  to  the  South  of  Lynr 
kales  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  Two  miles  from  Kinfftan 
it  is  crossed  by  the  turnpike  road  to  Boss.  It  then  takes 
a  Northemly  direction,  skirting  the  Western  side  of  the 
hill  above  Bfdlock''s  Mitt.  Its  cottrse  then  grows  devious 
and  irregular:  we  find  it  ascending  heights  and  descending 
into  valleys.  At  Knitt  Garcmay^  where  it  is  very  perfect, 
it  traverses  a  plain  and  makes  an  angle  without  any  appa- 
rent reason.  Adapting  itself  to  the  natural  figure  of  the 
summit,  it  runs  round  the  crest  of  Herrock  and  descends 
at  the  Northern  end. 

^  Venmtamen  cum  nollent  vel  exercitus  regis  Ofi®,  vd  Wallen- 
fliiun  inde  procol  reoedere,  Rex  Ofik  ad  cautdam  inter  ipsoe  duos 
exercitus,  communi  assensu  unum  fossatiim  longum  nimis  et  pro- 
fundum  effodi,  aggere  terrestri  versus  Wallenses  eminenter  elevate^ 
ne  fallacTinn  hostium  irruptionibus  repentinis  prseoocuparetur.  Et 
at  tutius  ac  quietius,  divinis  obsequiis  in  tanta  solemnitate  vacaiety 
unam  ibidem  construxit  eoclesiolam.  Quse  omnia,  prout  temporis 
bievitas  exigebat,  ante  natale  Domini,  videlicet  duodedm  diebus, 
licet  brevissimis,  sunt  completa.  Cujus  rei  ut  memoria  perpetuetur, 
fossa  iDa  Ofc  dicitur,  et  ecclesia  Offekirky  usque  in  hodiemum  diem 
appellatur.    Vita  Offse  Secundc^  p.  d75. 
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Just  upon  entering  Radnorshire^  it  paases  under 
DrrcH  Hill,  to  whioh  it  most  obvioualy  givee  the  narne^ 
and  upon  whose  summit  there  is  an  oval  entrenchment. 
Thence  i¥inding  round  JEveryob  Hill  and  JSvenjob  Bank, 
it  leaves  the  circular  work  of  Castlb  Ring  below  it  to 
the  West,  and  the  two  rectangular  camps  of  Caeb  Din, 
one  to  the  South  West,  and  the  other  to  the  North 
East.  The  course  of  it  now  lies  nearly  straightforward  in 
a  Northemly  direction,  till  it  reaches  Knighton^  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  during  the  greater  part  of  whioh 
distance  it  is  but  little  altered  or  depressed.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  midway  between  Castlb  Ring 
and  Knighton^  the  Dyke  in  passing  over  the  top  of 
Furrow  HiUj  curves  to  the  East.  It  is  again  found  a 
mile  on  the  Iforth  West  side  of  Knigkton^  or  Tbbf-t- 
GLAwnn,  the  town  upon  the  Ditch,  at  the  point  where  it 
emeiges  from  the  end  of  Kinsley  Wood. 

This  brings  it  into  Montgomeryshire,  For  six  miles 
it  continues  without  any  interruption,  pointing  in  a  di^ 
rect  line;  only  two  deviatioiis  occurring,  one,  where  it 
winds  round  the  hill  to  the  East  of  Skyborry  Greeuy 
the  other,  two  miles  farther  on,  where  it  makes  a  slight 
deflection  to  the  left.  Just  before  reaching  this  spot,  it 
leaves  a  smaU  pentagonal  Gamp  to  the  right,  on  the 
summit  of  Llan-du^ 

Having  followed  Offa'^s   Dyke  from  Kinsley    Wood 

for  six  miles,  all  traces  of  it  are  then  lost  for  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile.     It  is  again  met  with  after  having 

*  In  itB  fonn  this  earthrwork  Is  not  imlike  Soldier's  Bixo, 
in  WUtMre,  and  Gjebar's  Gamp  in  Surrey:  there  is  another  like 
them  at  Madhartox  in  Os^fbrdMre,  and  a  fourth  example  oipet^ 
iagonal  eiuirametation,  though  difiering  still  from  these,  at  Letcombe 
Basset  in  BerkMre.  Letcombe  Castle  is  nearly^  dieular^  but 
hss  a  8u£Scient  degree  of  rectilinearity  to  bring  it  into  the  same 
class  as  the  foregoing  ones.  All  of  £bese  workis  are  oonsidexably 
larger  than  the  one  upon  Llav-du.  From  their  great  r^:ulari^ 
of  oonstmdiony  and  theur  conformity  in  main  principles  to  ea(£  other^ 
it  is  most  natural  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Roman  period.  (See 
this  subject  fiorther  treated  upon  at  p.  163.) 
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passed  over  Bu/rfiM  Warrm,  just  where  it  crosses  the 
road  leadmg  from  Neweadle  to  WhilcU.  Leaving  a  small 
quadrangular  camp  to  the  West,  it  runs  along  the  side 
of  Bryn^y-craehy  descends  dose  to  an  irregular  ovoid 
Gamp  at  Upper  Knugk,  and  prooeeds  gently  curving 
Eastwards  to  MaintUme.  Hence  it  traverses  Edmik^pe 
Hill,  where  it  is  tolerably  perfect.  Leaving  this,  it 
points  directly  forwards  without  any  interruption  to  the 
Bhte  BM^  about  six  miles  on  the  turnpike  road  going 
from  Biihop^B  Ccutis  to  Mantgom&nf, 

A  mile  further  on  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Shrop- 
shire  and  M(miffomerjfshir€y  until  it  reaches  the  road 
conmiunioating  between  the  latter  town  and  Ckirbuary. 
It  is  found  in  a  perfect  state  a  mile  onwards^  but  all 
traces  are  lost  at  the  DemF$  Hole.  Proceeding  North- 
wards, it,  is  again  fallen  in  with:  for  two  nules  it  seems 
to  take  the  course  of  the  turnpike  road  connecting 
Manigomery  with  Webhpool^  from  which  road  it  is  dis- 
tant merely  &  few  paces.  At  the  first  approach  it 
makes  to  the  road  in  question  it  is  very  perfect  for  a 
mile.  At  Nanteribba  HaU  it  passes  by  a  circular  en- 
trenchment called  the  Moat,  at  which  place  it  is  very 
well  preserved.  Inclining  a  little  to  the  Elast,  it  goes 
on  to  Fran^  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  West,  and 
then  goes   nearly   in  a  straight    line   to    BumBronur^ 

'  Thfi  Saxon  Chronide  anno  BH,  mentioiis  a  confiiet  at  thia 
spot,  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons^  the  latter  being  aaB&Bted 
by  the  Welsh.  When  they  were  all  assembled  tiiey  came  up 
with  the  anny  al  Butdigingiunf  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
there  they  beseiged  them  on  everv  ride  m  a  fiarfxess.  When  they 
had  been  encamped  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  fat  many  weeks, 
the  king  being  still  detained  by  the  fleet  m  the  West,  in  Deotmakin, 
the  Danes  were  pressed  by  hnnaer,  and  they  had  eaten  jgreai  part 
of  their  horses,  and  some  perisned  throng  ftmine.  Vben  tney 
rushed  out  upon  the  men  who  were  postea  on  the  Eastem  ride  of 
the  river,  and  fooght  with  them,  and  the  Christians  gaioed  the 
victory,  but  the  Kmg's  Thane  Ordhelm  was  slsin  there,  and  mai^ 
others  of  the  Kind's  Thanes;  and  those  (of  the  heathens)  who  es- 
caped  were  saved  hy  flight 
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The  river  Smetn  at  this  place  servea  instead  of  the  ar- 
tificial boundary,  and  accordingly  there  are  no  indioa- 
tions  of  the  ditch  met  with  for  four  or  five  mQcB.  But 
upon  croflcang  the  river  at  Sewm  Farm^  the  Dtkx  is 
again  found.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  it  forms  part  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Llav^ 
drimo  to  Lkmymyneok^.  At  the  latter  place  it  fitdrts 
the  bold  escarpment  of  limestone  rock  above  the  vil* 
lage,  and  then  trends  a  mile  Northwards. 

ParaOel  with  two  other  Dtkbb  upon  this  eminence, 
there  is  a  stupendous  rampart  of  loose  stones,  aceom* 
panied  with  a  deep  fosse,  which  follows  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  encompasses  about  one  half  of  its  whole  ex- 
tent. On  its  Eastern  brow  once  stood  a  cromledi, 
meaomng  eeven  feet  by  ax,  and  about  eighteen  inoheB 
thick.  It  was  called  by  the  vulgar  Bbdd  y  Gawb,  qr 
tie  greai  Sepylehre :  and  it  was  the  voice  of  immemorial 
tradition,  that  a  giant  had  buried  his  wife  under  this 
stone,  with  a  golden  torques  about  her  neck.  This  re- 
port caused  three  bothers,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  years  back,  to  overturn  the  st<me  firom  its 
pedestals  in  search  of  the  treasure,  in  which  position  it 
now  lies^ 

Marks  of  Offals  Dykb  are  next  found  near  a  small 
encampment  to  the  North  West  of  WkUe  Haiwity  but 

A  nmnber  of  the  Shrewsbniy  Chranide  describes  a  wingnlar 
difloovei^  made  at  this  place  in  1838.  In  digging  the  fouii£itioii 
for  a  Bcnool-houae,  near  the  chnxeh,  the  workmen  s  labors  were  in- 
teimpted  by  findmg  immense  quantities  of  human  flkulls  huddled 
together  in  holes^  with  other  bones  of  the  human  frame  scattered 
around,  to  the  amount  of  several  cart-loads.  Ninetv  skulls  were 
taken  from  one  hole,  and  upwards  of  three  hundrea  were  ranged 
in  grisly  show  in  the  churcn.  In  many  the  teeth  were  perfect, 
and  most  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  (n  having  belonged  to  men 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Still  more  recently,  neany  the  last  of  the 
sanffuhiaiy  struggles  of  the  Welsh  for  national  mdependenoe  was 
iMde  on  this  spot. 

^  A  mfle  from  this  place  we  observe  a  sixth  Pentagonal  Camp, 
oaUed  Clawdd  Coch  approached  by  Causeway  Lake. 

'  Camb.  Regist.  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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itB  veetigefi  are  again  speedily  lost.  It  leaves  Trefment 
a  little  to  the  right;  the  turnpike  road  firom  Llan- 
rkaidr  yn  Mochnant  to  Owoestry  crosses  it  at  Pentre 
Shand  near  Trefar  Olawdd.  Henoe  it  goes  over  Craiff 
Fordd^  leaving  the  oval  entrenchment  of  Coed  y  Gaer 
to  the  South  West,  passing  a  stone  of  memorial  to 
the  North  East.  It  leaves  Osteesiry  Bace-eaurse  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  runs  on  in  a  direction  nearly  straight, 
by  the  Forest^  Garbg  y  bio,  Garsedd  Wen,  and  St  Mar- 
tin's  Hill  to  Bron  y  Garth,  where  it  quits  Shropshire, 
and  enters  Denbighshire,  being  traceable  for  twenty  miles, 
in  a  perfect  state,  through  the  former  county. 

At  Pen  isaf  glyn  there  is  a  breach,  which  is  sup> 
posed  to  be  the  place  of  interment  of  the  English,  ¥^o 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Craigwen^  It  then  goes  by  Chirk 
Cfutle,  crosses  the  Dee  at  Cefyn  y  Wem,  skirts  the 
park  at  Wynstay,  and  cuts  the  Buabon  road  near  TYr* 
y-fron.  It  runs  parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Buabon  to  Tanr^^Hawdd,  and  thence  to 
Pentre  Buchan.  At  Pen  y  Oabddbn,  about  two  hun- 
dred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Dyke  is  the  circular  camp 
of  Gaer  Din,  enclosing  about  four  acres.  The  inner 
ditch  is  made  of  loose  stones,  with  a  wall  of  vast  thick- 
ness on  the  top.  Within  the  area  are  many  vestiges 
of  buildings'.  From  Pentre  Buchan  it  proceeds  between 
Plas  Power  and  Plas  Buctiey,  by  Llidiart  Farm  to 
Brymbo;  and  finally  crossing  the  river  Oegidog,  and 
passing  through  a  little  valley  on  the  South  side  of 
Bryn  Yeriyn,  to  Coed  Talteym,  it  terminates  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  South  East  of  Treiddyn,  in  the  parish 
of  Mold  in  FUntshireK 

^  Pennant's  Wales,  yoL  L  p.  274. 

'  The  recurrence  of  Streets  in  this  part  of  Denbigh^dre,  betokens 
a  connection  with  the  Romans.  Thus  we  find  Cross  Street,  Street 
Isaf,  Street-v-Dinas,  Street^-Mbck. 

'  Very  su^t  vestiges  are  disoemible  between  Tyn  y  cy/Um  and 
Treiddyn. 
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It  does  not  appear  why  this  Dtke  was  not  conti- 
nu<xl  to  the  sea^;  but  most  probably  Offa  imagined 
that  the  Glwydian  HiUs^  and  the  deep  valley  that  lies 
on  this  side  of  their  base,  would  serve  as  a  continuance 
of  his  prohibitory  line.  He  had  carried  his  arms  over 
most  part  of  Flintshire^  and  vainly  thought,  that  his 
labors  would  restrain  the  Cambrian  inroads  in  one  part, 
and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions  beyond  these  na^ 
tural  limits,  which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the  bound- 
aries of  his  new  conquests.  It  is,  however,  important  in 
this  enquiry,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Offals  Dtkb  is  no  where 
to  be  discovered  from  opposite  the  village  of  Hope  to  the 
coast,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  that  the  two  Dykes 
appear  to  become  much  narrower  as  if  to  form  a  junction. 

Running  paraUel  with  the  Dtke  just  described  is 
another,  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  title  of 
Wattes  Dyke,  and  which  is,  I  think,  the  earlier  of  the 
two^.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  name.  The 
only  writer  who  has  hitherto  offered  any  explanation, 
refers  it  to  the  G.  Brit,  ffwaed^  signifying  blood.  But  I 
cannot  see  any  connection  that  it  has  with  such  an 
etymology.  The  name  seems  more  likely  to  be  taken 
from  ffttaethy  'the  worse\  Hhat  is  less  good\  which 
epithet  would  distinguish  the  two  Dykes  from  each  other 

*  The  Monkish  ChionicleTB  state  that  Offa's  Dyke  went  from 
sea  to  sea,  which  I  think  highly  improhable  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  reasons  farther  strengthened,  by  the  complete  silmce  of 
the  Welsh  annalists  on  the  snbject,  who  wonld  hardly  have  omitted 
mentioning  so  important  a  fact,  had  the  work  been  so  extensive. 

'  Oed  Crist  7^,  y  diffeiih  iwyd  Tiroedd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cymiy 
ac  y  gorfoant  ar  y  Saeson,  ac  ai  hvspeiliasant*  yn  ddir^awr,  a  cnaws 
hynny  y  swnaeth  Ofia  brenhin  y  Mers  y  clawdd  mawr  a  elwir  dawdd 
ChBBft  yn  derfynfa  rhwng  ^lad  Gymru  ar  Mers,  val  y  mae  fyth  yn 
parhan.    Brat  y  Twysogion  (Chronicle  of  the  Princes.) 

The  Christian  era  765,  the  lands  of  Merda  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Welsh,  and  they  overthrew  the  Saxons,  and  thepr  despoiled  them 
exoeedii^ly.  On  account  of  that,  Ofib,  King  of  Merda,  made  a 
great  dyke,  called  Ofia's  Dyke,  to  be  a  limit  between  the  country 
of  Wales  and  Merda,  so  they  were  thus  separated. 

•  Henoe  the  Silopian  word  buspil*  to  hurry  or  ipoiL    (See  Olon.  lub  voce.) 
IS 
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with  peculiar  significancyy  Wattes  Dtkb  being  the  lesser 
work  of  the  two.  By  a  slight  change  in  its  termination, 
the  word  would  become  turned  into  W(Ut:  as  Gwabth 
Dykb,  or  GvhOCb  Dyke^  Watts  Dyke^  the  inferior  Dyke. 

Upon  examining  Wattes  Dyke  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  I  was  inmiediately  struck  with  its  inferiority 
to  Offals.  The  whole  of  its  course  is  not  more 
ttian  thirtynseven  miles:  fcH*  the  first  ten  of  which,  up 
to  Wynstay  Park^  it  is  very  indistinct,  nearly  in  fact 
supposititious,  nor  is  it  of  equal  magnitude  to  it,  in  any 
of  those  parts  which  are  most  perfect.  It  is  below  it 
both  in  the  height  of  the  vallum,  and  the  width  of  the 
fosse.  The  relief  of  the  vaUum  from  its  crest  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  is  eleven  feet  six  inches:  width  of 
fosse  seven  feet,  whilst  the  vallum  at  its  top  is  almost 
pointed.  The  measures  being  taken  at  Pentre  Olawdd 
near  JBhuabon.  If  we  assign  the  erection  of  the  former 
one  to  the  year  784,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  Wattes 
Dyeb  on  the  same  authority  to  the  year  765. 

These  two  great  Ditches  run  side  by  side  for  twenty 
miles.  In  some  places  they  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other;  in  others  they  lie  asunder,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  for  three  miles.  The  in- 
tervening space  has  been  said  to  have  been  neutral 
ground.  But  this  rests  on  the  poetical  description  of 
Churchyarde  in  his  WortAines  of  Wales, 

Ofiaes  Dyke,  that  reacheth  fiim  in  length: 


All  kind  of  ware,  the  Danes  misht  thether  bring. 
It  was  fTC»  ground,  and  cal^de  the  Britaines  str^gth. 
Waf  8  Dyke  likewise,  about  the  same  was  set, 
Betweene  which  two,  both  Danes  and  Britaines  met. 
And  tiafiicke  still,  but  passing  bounds  by  sle^hte. 
The  one  did  take,  the  other  prisner  streight. 

Wattes  Dyke  conmiences  at  Maesbury  near  Oeteeeky. 
It  is  very  slight  at  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The 
Holyhead  road  passes  through  it  near  GaUows  tree  gate. 
Thence  it  proceeds,  leaving  a  huge  stone  of  Memorul 
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to  the  right,  to  Hbn-ddinab,  by  Pentre  Clatodd  to  Go- 
baweuy  and  the  site  of  a  small  work  called  Brytiry-Coitel^ 
where  it  quits  Shropshire  and  enters  Denbighddre;  it 
passes  by  Prys  HenUe  and  Bdmont^  crosses  the  Oeiriog 
between  Btynkinalt  and  Tan  y  Blew  forge^  and  the  Dee 
below  Nanb  y  BeUan;  from  whence  it  runs  through 
Wynstay  Parky  formerly  called  Wattstay,  by  another 
Pen^e  Clatedd,  betwixt  ffa/od  ffause  and  the  Fields  to 
Erthig^  where  there  is  another  fort  on  its  course.  From 
the  turnpike  road  North  West  of  Erthig  to  the  WH- 
demes8  Mitt  Pond  at  GwersyU^  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters,  it  can  be  foUowed  without  difficulty,  pass- 
ing to  the  West  of  Wrexham  and  between  Bhosddu 
and  Croee^neiris.  For  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter, to  the  road  from  Gefyn^-Bedd  to  Chester  scarcely 
a  Ycstige  of  it  remains.  It  passed  over  the  Alyn^  through 
the  township  of  Llai  to  Ehydin  in  the  county  of  Flinty 
above  which  is  Gaer  Estyn,  a  British  position. 

From  hence  to  Hope  it  is  indistinct,  but  after- 
wards runs  very  perfectly  for  ten  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters, to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road 
firom  EdyweU  through  Northop  to  FUnt.  It  is  how- 
ever lost  in  the  intermediate  distance  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  North  of  Gaareg  Llwyd:  but  after  this  it 
is  found  in  a  very  perfect  state  trending  Northwards, 
cutting  through  the  South  West  comer  of  Soughton 
Party  and  traceable  hence  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
F/ynnan  pen  y  CagteU.  During  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  is  very  plain ;  and  in  some  parts  appears  more 
perfect  than  at  any  other  part  along  the  line.  But 
from  the  crossing  at  the  turnpike  road  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  a  farm  called  Crfnry-Ofied^  but  little  of 
it  is  left  to  form  a  continuous  line,  and  from  Oefnny^ 
Coed  to  the  Abbeyj  a  distance  of  two  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yards  at  the  back  of  BagiUt  HaU^ 
no  part  of  it  is  left  and  its  course  is  unknown. 

IS-S 
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It  ifi  a  singular  circumstanoe,  that  from  the  viUage 
of  Hope  to  Basingwerh  Ahbey^  the  Dyke  is  called  Clawdd 
Offa  or  Offals  Dtke,  a  fact  which  serves  to  confirm 
my  idea  of  each  of  these  Dykes  being  constnicted  by 
the  same  prince. 

There  are  two  ditches  on  the  extreme  West  North 
West  side  of  Shropshire,  which,  judging  firom  their 
present  condition  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation, 
must  have  been  Dbfensivb  Ditches  ^  The  first  lies 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Mainskme^  and  is  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Lower  Short  Ditch  :  the  vallum  of 
each  of  these  works  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  fosse  : 
they  run  nearly  parallel  their  whole  length,  which  is 
about  a  mile,  and  are  distant  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other.  The  other  ditch  under  notice,  is 
called  Upper  Short  DrrcH.  There  are  several  Tumuli  in 
the  neighbourhood,  besides  military  remains  of  a  British 
and  Roman  character,  all  deserving  attentive  observation. 

The  plan  of  Opfa's  Dyke  and  the  IBelltt'0  BitCfl 
in  Cambridgeshire  is  similar.  Yet  notwithstanding  their 
similarity,  they  can  hardly  be  compared;  for  although 
alike  in  their  sections,  they  differ  materially  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  conception.  The  plan,  in  fact,  of  all 
those  ditches  which  now  remain,  is  the  same.  It  is 
impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  from 
the  period  of  their  execution,  and  in  the  default  of 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  to  say  what  was  their 
precise  object.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  re- 
specting their  origin;  all  we  actually  know  about  most 
of  them  is,  that  it  was  ^oery  remote.  At  present  the 
IBfllU*0  IBitCj^  serves  for  tiie  boundary  between  the 
dioceses  of  Norwiek  and  Ely.  It  might  formerly  have 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  being  a  defence  as  well 

^  Of  this  nature  too,  must  be  the  Ancixnt  Ditch  which  lies  two 
mUeB  to  the  North  of  LUmgyhUo  in  RadnorMre,  It  is  not  very  per- 
fect, nor  was  it  ever  Yery  extensive.    In  this  vicinity,  are  also  several 

TUKULI. 
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as  a  boundary  line.  The  length  of  it  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  keeping  it  continually  guarded,  a  pre^ 
caution  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  in 
the  case  of  Offals  Dyke.  For  whilst  this  runs  across  the 
country  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  9t\DiV0 
iBtt^  does  not  extend  farther  than  eight.  But  though 
it  be  inferior  to  it  in  length,  it  surpasses  it  in  height 
and  breadth.  By  comparing  the  following  measure- 
ments, which  I  made  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  with  those 
already  given  of  Offals  Dtkb,  it  will  be  seen  what 
military  advantages  the  one  posseses  over  the  other. 
The  sectional  representations  which  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  will  serve  to  shew  at  a  glance,  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  most  important  of  these  works. 

On  the  Eastern  side,  the  IBfllirtf  iBitCfl  is  eighteen 
feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  subjacent  country: 
on  the  Western,  upon  which  side  is  the  fosse,  it  is  as 
much  as  thirty  feet.  The  width,  taken  across  the  sum* 
mit  of  this  huge  mound,  is  twelve  feet.  The  width  of 
the  Ditch  is  twenty  feet:  it  is  at  present  eight  feet 
deep,  and  was  originally  perhaps  two  more.  The  entire 
length  of  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  vallum  and 
fosse,  are  for  the  former,  on  the  Eastern  side,  thirty 
feet ;  on  the  Western  side,  fortynsix.  The  slope  of  the 
Ditch  bank  on  the  Western  side  of  the  fosse,  is  seven- 
teen. Judging  from  sections  made  at  different  parts,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  more  in  its  original 
state,  than  two  feet ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  Ditches.  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  any  force 
having  once  obtained  possession  of  the  9^ir0  SitCj^t 
could  easily  retain  it,  as  well  by  reason  of  its  precipitous 
character,  aided  by  the  depth  and  width  of  the  fosse 
at  its  base,  as  from  the  circumstance,  that  an  assault 
could  not  readily  be  made  upon  it  without  observation  ^ 

>  These  measures  were  made  nearly  midway  between  J2ead^j 
▼ulgo  dictum  Roach,  and  the  BurweU  road  mm  Swqffham.    A 
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The  BltoiTtf  IBftCJl  runs  in  a  direet  line  for  aeven 
mileB  and  a  quarter.  It  commences  at  Bsack,  and  ter* 
minates  at  Camois  Hatt  near  Ditton.  The  course  of  it 
lies  from  the  North  East  to  the  South  West.  It  is 
most  perfect  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half  from  Beach. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  from  its  North  Eastern 
extremity,  it  is  cut  through  by  the  road  which  leads 
from  8wafham  Prior  to  BurtteU.  From  this  road  it 
goes  on  in  a  considerable  degree  of  preservation  for  a 
mile  and  three  quarters,  when  it  is  again  cut  throu^ 
by  another  called  Bunninff  Gap^  which  communicates 
immediately  with  the  Four  mile  Bouse  Course  on  New- 
market  Heath.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
Stable  Gap  makes  another  sectional  cut  through  it; 
and  before  it  reaches  the  high  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge^  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant  from  this  latter  gap^  two  other  sections  are  made 
through  it  by  Wall  Gap^  and  Cafnbridge  Gap.  It  is 
then  cut  through  by  the  Icknield  Strbbt,  and  becomes 
somewhat  diminished,  continuing  so  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  when  the  road  communicating  betwixt  Newmarket 
and  DuUingham^  makes  a  seventh  section  throng  it. 
Here  it  is  tolerably  perfect  tiU  it  reaches  Stetehworth 
Park\  where  the  last  cutting  is  made  through  it;  and 
we  find  no  farther  traces  of  it  when  we  have  pursued 
it  to  Oamois  HaU. 

The  earliest  notice  made  of  this  extraordinary  work 
is  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  states  that  in  the 
year  902,  Edward  pursued  ^thelwald*  who  had  mduced 

laborer  on  the  spot  described  the  Devil's  Ditch  to  me^  as  being 
''a  rare  bit  o'  work  when  it  was  first  huOed  up," 

^  There  is  an  encampment  here,  which  seems  from  its  redangn- 
larity,  to  be  Roman. 

'  Tandem  cum  prsda  maxima  in  offensas  cnm  redire  dispoe- 
soiaset  ad  propria,  rex  Eadwardus  multo  militnm  stipatus  coll^o 
sn^rveniens^  iEthelwaldum  versus  East  Angliam  fiieientem  inse- 
qmtor.  Et  inter  duo  fossata  Sancti  Eadmundi,  illnm  cnm  sms 
omnibus  ad  campestre  proelinm  pneparatam  inveniens,  £ftcta  suis 
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the  army  in  Narthwnberland  and  East  Anglia  to  break 
the  peaoe,  and  fought  with  him  betwixt  the  two  Dtkes 
OF  St  Edmund,  where  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  were 
slain  Ek>hTic  their  king,  and  iEthelwald  who  had  insti- 
gated them  to  revolt.  There  was  great  shmghter  on 
both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  though 
they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  Edward, 
however,  infested  the  country  with-  his  troops  and  laid 
it  waste  from  the  IB^bir^  IBttCJ^  to  the  Ouse^  and 
even  as  far  as  Narthwmi>erland. 

Canute  declared  it  a  prohibitory  line  in  the  year 
1021,  and  conunanded  that  the  king^s  purveyors  should 
not  approach  nearer  than  that  barrier  towards  Bury 
8t  Edmtmd»^  where  he  had  richly  endowed  a  monastery 
to  expiate  in  some  degree  for  the  death  of  Edmund, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Edric  in  1016^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  other  Ditch  which 
is  alluded  to,  is  that  now  having  the  names  of  Fleam 
Dtke  and  Balsham  Dtke,  for  they  are  one  and  the 
same  work,  though  bearing  different  titles  at  each  ex- 
tremity. As  respects  the  relative  priority  of  their  con- 
struction,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ^tOiVl^  IBittj^  is 

exhortatione,  irrait  yiiiliter  in  ipaos.  Flores  Hist.  Matth.  West- 
mon.  p.  362. 

The  A.  Sax.  Chion.  fixes  this  incarsion  in  the  year  906.  See 
Edit.  GuTDey,  p.  117. 

At  rex  £dwardns  congregans  exercitom  quam  dtius  potuit, 
iyit  post  eoB  et  terram  eorum  totam  prsedatns  est  inter  Dieum  et 
Usam  usque  ad  palndes  in  Nordhumbre.    Henr.  Huntingdon,  p.  202. 

Lambarde,  speaking  of  the  DeviTs  Ditch,  says,  ''Canut  and 
thaancient  Chroniclers  name  it  St  EdmondeB  Diehe,  bycause  it  was 
made  for  the  commodite  of  the  Monkes  of  St  Edmondes  Burye. 
Topog.  Diet  p.  240. 

>  The  latter  years  of  Canute's  reign  were  as  remarkable  for  his 
deeds  of  piety  and  religious  zeal,  as  its  beginning  was  for  the  display 
of  martial  virtues.  I  confess  myself  an  unbeliever  in  the  opinion 
which  some  writers  have  entertained,  that  he  was  accessory  to 
Edmund's  death.  In  confirmation  of  which  I  rely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  left  us  by  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
(see  p.  208,  9,  edit.  1696),  and  William  of  Mahnesfniry,  (p.  41.) 
see  also  Sax.  Chron.  ann.  1016. 
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the  earlier  work,  firom  its  being  nearer  the  coast.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  uncertainty  about  every  thing  British, 
and  so  little  historical  reference  can  be  made  to  this 
early  period,  that  we  have  nothing  better  than  our  own 
conjectures  to  furnish  iUustration.  We  seek  for  light 
amid  the  greatest  diurkness  whilst  describing  the  works 
under  notice,  and  can  therefore  only  offer  thearieSy  in- 
stead of  facts  to  guide  the  enquirer.  His  own  sagacity 
will  lead  him  readily  to  detect  our  fallacies,  for  fallacies 
must  always  be  inherent  to  opinions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  mere  conjecture  to  rest  upon. 

The  average  line  of  Fleam  Dtke  is  firom  North  East 
to  South  West,  and  it  is  situated  six  miles  South  West 
of  the  former.  It  begins  at  Fen  Ditton  (Ditch-town) 
and  the  first  appearance  of  it  is  at  a  bam  just  on  the 
Quy  side  of  the  village.  The  present  road  to  Quy  from 
Ditton  is  on  the  vallum  of  the  dyke,  the  top  of  which 
has  been  thrown  into  the  fosse  to  make  the  road  suffi- 
ciently broad.  Where  the  Ditton  and  Quy  road  joins 
the  Newmarket  and  Cambridge  road,  near  Quy  Waier 
and  JPW,  we  lose  it;  but  find  it  again  about  half  a 
mile  West  of  Great  WHbraham^  whence  it  runs  directly 
South,  alongside  some  fenny  ground  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  South  East  of  Futboum^  but  this  part  of  the 
vallum  is  hardly  discernible,  from  having  been  spread 
upon  the  land.  Near  Fulboum  it  rises  in  its  pristine 
state,  and  continues  in  a  straight  line,  uninterrupted, 
unless  by  the  small  gaps  cut  in  it  South  East,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Babham.  Between  Fulboum 
and  DungaU  it  crosses  the  Icrnield  Way,  near  the 
Tumulus  at  Mutlow  Hill.  Towards  Balsham  it  has 
been  much  abraded.  Its  fosse  is  on  the  same  side  as 
that  of  the  Betlirtf  IBsite*  This  boundary  or  defence 
extends  nine  and  a  quarter  miles. 

Both  of  these  Ditchbb,  I  imagine^  to  have  been 
constructed    anterior  to  the   Roman  invasion  of  Great 
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Britain.  The  Beigm  made  seem  in  Wiltshire^  and  Cdtic 
or  Continental  tribes  mi^t  also  have  formed  these. 
Etymology,  which  often  gives  great  assistance  in  clearing 
up  what  is  obscure,  does  not  afford  us  any  light  here. 
When  resolved  into  the  A.  Saxon,  Flbam  Dtke  signifies 
FUgkt  Dyke.  If  this  imports  anything,  it  looks  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mercians  hence,  after  the  conflict  they 
had  sustained  with  the  East  Anglians  and  the  Danes. 
But  we  are  still  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  occa- 
ffloned  the  works  to  be  planned. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  the  singular  fact  of  these 
DrrcHES,  being  generally  found  running  parallel  to  each 
other.      Oppa's   Dykb   runs  parallel  to   Wattes   Dyke  ; 
Flkam    Dyke   parallel  to   the   IBflltt^0   IBitCJ^f    whilst 
I  several  of  the  Wiltshire  DrrcHEs  are  conformable  to  the 

I 

same  rule.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  Northward 
from  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  about  DorseUhire 
and  ffampshirBj  only  thirty  miles  into  land,  it  would  cut 
through  the  curve  of  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  bound- 
aries successively  circulating  one  beyond  the  other.  All 
these  seven  valla  describe  the  most  desultory  track,  but 
proceed  in  windings  nearly  parallel ;  a  proof  of  their 
reference  to  each  other,  and  that  the  Aboriginal  Britons 
did  not  suffer  the  invaders  to  advance  with  any  degree 
of  precipitation  ^ 

A  third  Ditch  in  Oarnbridgeshire^  is  Pahpisfobd  Ditch, 
about  a  mile  South  of  Bourn  Bridge^  lying  upon  de- 
clining ground  between  Abington  Wood  and  Pampirford, 
pointing  towards  Ocmhridge:  towards  the  middle  it  has 
been  filled  up  for  the  Icknield  Way  to  pass  over  it, 
which  shews  it  to  be  older  than  the  road.  It  has  no  bank 
on  either  side,  and  is  almost  destroyed.  It  now  begins 
on  the  Icknield  Way,  between  Pampirford  and  Bourn 
Bridge^  running  South  East  by  South  for  about  two 
miles  towards  ffUdersham  Wood,  The  vallum  has  been 
^  Warton's  History  of  KiddingUm,  p.  73. 
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spread  on  the  land,  but  it  was  <m  the  same  side  aa  that 
of  the  other  Dtkes.  It  is  nearly  pandlel  to  Fleam  Dyks, 
and  distant  four  miles  and  a  half.  This  must  be  the  ditch 
mentioned  by  Camden,  as  running  from  Hinxton  East 
towards  Horaeheath  for  five  miles  together.  He  probably 
never  visited  it.  This  ditch,  like  Fleam  Dyke  and  the 
9t)lil*0  "Bittf^f  extends  from  the  woods  to  flat  soft  land. 

Brent  Dtke  runs  North  North  West  and  South 
South  East.  It  begins  at  ^'the  springs^  in  Fouhmre 
Common  (a  fen)  and  continues  up  the  hill  to  a  spot 
where  a  track -way  (apparently  ancient)  crosses  it.  Hence 
it  is  a  stronger  work  throughout,  although  much  muti- 
lated. It  crosses  the  Icknield  Wat  and  a  brook  at  the 
same  spot,  and  from  this  point  is  only  just  traceable 
for  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  up  the  hill  to 
Heydcn  in  Ewex^  beyond  which  the  country  is  woody. 
Here  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  extended  farther.  The  ditch  has  the  vallum  on 
the  same  side  as  the  others,  namely  on  the  North  East, 
or  Norfolk  side.  Its  whole  course  is  about  three  miles 
and  three  quarters,  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  Pampisforo 
Dtke  distant  six  miles  and  a  quarter. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  points  out  a  9ftoU*0  B^te 
in  Norfolk^  beginning  on  Brandon  Biter  and  going  due 
North  visibly  for  four  miles  and  a  half  to  Oranwiek 
ffeys,  leaving  Cranfcich  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  West. 
A  little  above  Caldeeote^  eight  miles  North  of  the  com- 
mencement, it  is  again  perceptible  for  three  miles,  run- 
ning to  Narborough.    The  high  bank  is  on  the  Western  side. 

Another  9fkltt^0  iBfift^  in  the  same  county  begins 
at  HaU  GreeUy  and  points  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to- 
wards Mileham^  the  highest  bank  being  on  the  East 
side.  This  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  road 
through  Sherrford^  going  due  North  through  the  park 
to  ffolkhamy  and  terminating  at  the  circular  camp  of 
Burrow  Hill,  to  the  West  of  Wetts  on  the  Sea. 
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There  are  still  other  Ditchbb,  both  in  DarseUhire  and 
in  Ow/brdihirey  whioh  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  doing 
BO  I  shall  in  part  make  use  of  the  account  of  the  elegant 
historian  of  KiddingUm^  in  the  latter  county,  to  make 
them  familiar  to  the  reader.  Combs  Ditch,  says  he, 
is  one  of  the  seven  Celtic  boundaries  and  abuts  at  one 
end  on  the  river  Alan  by  Blandfard^  and  on  the  other 
on  the  river  Bere^  both  in  Dorsetshire.  Wansdykb  is 
believed  to  be  flanked  by  the  Tees  about  Andowr  in 
Hampshire^  and  by  the  Awm  near  Bristol,  In  the  same 
nuumer,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  the  boundary  at 
Kiddinffton  runs  from  the  borders  of  the  Olymm  in  Bleu- 
keim  Park^  yet  with  many  an  intricate  digression,  to  the 
Ewnlode^  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Bland/ord  Park.  A 
British  or  Celtic  rampart,  fresh  and  prominent,  runs 
North  and  South  at  right  angles  over  the  Roman  road 
to  Fabnham  CAGrrLB  in  Surrey,  originally  a  Roman  for- 
tress, bearing  on  the  North  to  the  hamlet  of  CkiUand 
and  the  river  Ichen,  about  five  miles  from  the  East  gate 
of  the  city  of  Winehester^. 

Again,  AvBsnrrcH  or  Offals  Ditch  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  drawn  through  that  county  about  the  year  778  as 
a  partition  between  the  Mercian  and  West  Saxon  king^ 
doms,  and  may  be  stiU  traced  near  Ardley^  Middleton 
Stoney,  Northbrook,  Heyford,  and  Kirileton*. 

Thus  far  the  printed  authority.  We  will  now  come 
to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ditch  in 
question,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bart,  who  visited  it  this  summer.  It  bears  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  the  several  names  of  Ashbank, 
Wattlbbank,  and  Avesditgh.  It  commences  at  Plough- 
let  Hill,  close  to  Sotddem  in  the  county  of  Oaford, 
and  after  trending  nearly  seven  miles  with  a  gentle 
degree  of  curvature,  it  terminates  a  little  North  of 
Kirtlinffton.     It  forms  the   road  from  Plouohlet   Hill 

*  Warton's  History  of  Kiddingtm,  p.  76.  '  lb.  p.  56. 
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to  FrttweUy  and  now  bean  little  resemblance  to  a  val- 
lum or  foaae.  At  intervals,  a  slightly  raised  bank  of 
about  fourteen  feet  across,  runs  parallel  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant  on  the  East  side.  After  leaving 
Friittett  it  is  a  road  not  much  used:  it  is  then  alto- 
gether lost,  but  soon  found  again  in  a  large  gorse 
about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Plovohlet 
Hill,  betwixt  Abdlbt  Castlk  and  Middletan  Farm.  Two 
or  three  hundred  yards  West  of  the  line  are  some 
"  Remains^,  consisting  of  a  vallum  and  fosse,  running 
North  and  South  for  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  having  the  vallum  on  the  East.  This  vallum 
and  fosse  terminate  abruptly  both  ways,  and  there  are 
not  any  indications  of  their  having  turned  at  either  end. 
The  ground  has  never  been  ploughed,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  seen  near  it,  except  about  forty  yards  from 
the  ditch  side,  a  pentagonal  entrenchment  with  a  vallum 
and  fosse;  the  former  very  much  depressed,  and  the 
latter  outwards. 

Soon  after  this  we  get  again  upon  Avesditch.  For 
some  distance  it  is  planted  on  each  side  and  presents 
little  appearance  of  any  thing  ancient.  In  about  a  mile 
it  dwindles  into  a  single  track,  with  green  on  each  ade, 
and  is  slightly  raised.  The  road  presently  parts  from 
it,  and  the  bank  is  found  in  a  ploughed  field  about  ten 
or  eleven  feet  broad  and  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
road,  or  Pour  Way,  again  crosses  it:  at  the  crossing 
it  appears  to  have  been  paved. 

The  two  next  pieces  are  called  Ashbank^  (from  two 
trees),  and  here  the  vallum  is  about  two  feet  six  high, 
and  eighteen  feet  across.  My  informant  could  no  where 
get  the  names  of  Wattlebank  or  AvEsorrcH  recognised 
by  the  country  people.  In  one  part  it  is  called  Colqot 
Bank,  and  that  it  has  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present 
may  be  argued  from  the  fact  of  its  dividing  the  parishes 
in   which  Colcot  and  Mid(Ueton   Staney  stand.     An  old 
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person  met  with  on  the  spot,  said  that  he  remembered 
it  "much  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  that  all  the 
earth  of  the  vallmn  was  taken  from  the  West  side,  so 
that  from  that  side  it  was  impossible  to  look  over  it; 
that  the  top  of  it  was  seven  or  eight  feet  broader,  and 
covered  with  stones,  many  cart  loads  of  which  had  been 
taken  away;^  three  heaps  of  these  had  just  been  car- 
ried away  and  were  Ijring  near  the  spot^ 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  Ditches  in  WiUshir0  leads 
us  to  the  supposition,  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  entrenchments.  Of 
this  nature,  I  conceive,  are  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Hamshiix  DrrcHEis,  a  little  to  the  North  of  Wilton : 
tho0e  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Casterlet  Camp  to  the 
North  of  Ame^ry^  and  some  others,  which  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Maps  appended  to  Hoare's  Ancient  WiU- 
MrOy  will  indicate  at  a  glance.  But  the  DrrcHBS  which 
are  known  under  the  titles  of  Bokerlet  Ditch,  Old 
Ditch,  Vern  Ditch,  Gbims  Ditch,  and  Wansdtke,  were 
constructed  with  some  other  object  in  view. 

Such  ditches  as  run  for  any  considerable  distance  must 
have  been  intended  for  boundary  lines,  divisions  between 
the  territories,  or  lands  of  neighbouring  chiefs;  and  the 
farther  these  lines  were  extended,  the  more  powerful  we 
may  conceive  the  people  to  have  been  whose  kingdoms 
they  severed.  Stukeley  supposes  them  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  BdgcB^  as  a  means  of  securing  the  land 
as,  they  successively  conquered  it  from  the  Britons,  for 
as  they  contested  it  inch  by  inch,  and  fought  pro  arts 
ei  Jboisj  for  their  temples  of  Stonehenge  and  Ahury^  these 
baniers  were  thrown  up  by  the  BdgoB  to  secure  what 
they  had  gained'.  In  the  instance  of  Wansdtke,  he 
thinks  differently,  and  adduces  what  is  always  valuable 
when  acoompanied  by  facts,   etymology^  to  support  his 

^  See  the  secticni  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
Stonehenge^  p.  4. 
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opinion.  Wanbdykb  is  evidently  a  boundary  line.  The 
length  of  it  shews  as  much.  It  fonnerly  extended 
from  the  Severn  into  Berkthire^  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles.  Several  traces  of  it  are  yet  visible  in  Sinner^ 
8et$hirey  WUtahirej  and  Berhhire.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
traced  it  from  Maes  KnoU  in  Sameneithire^  throu^iout 
the  whole  of  Wiltshire,  to  Sa/eemake  Faregt^  and  has 
given  a  map  of  its  course,  to  which  those  readers  are 
referred  who  desire  circumstantial  information  on  the 
subject.  From  an  engraving,  in  his  interesting  and  truly 
valuable  work,  the  section  which  illustrates  the  present 
subject  has  been  copied.  Wanbdtkb  is  derived  from 
the  0,  Brit,  ffwahanu^  separare,  and  this  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  confirms  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a 
frontier  line.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
leads  us  to  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  Wans- 
DTKs,  and  BoKERLET  DiTCH  ucaT  Woodyates^  the  WOuhire 
Ditches  were  lines  of  communication,  covered  ways  and 
sheltered,  leading  to   British  settlements. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stanmck  and 
Foreet  in  the  county  of  Richmond^  are  some  very  re- 
markable fortifications,  enclosing,  by  a  system  of  irre- 
gular lines,  a  larger  space  of  ground  thim  peiiiaps  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  one  encampment  of  any 
period  in  this  island.  It  appears  also  to  be  connected 
with  a  vast  prsetenture,  consisting  of  a  rampart  and  two 
ditches,  drawn  bom  the  Tees  to  the  Sfoale^  somewhat 
obUquely,  and  terminating  near  Barforth  at  the  Northe^ 
and  at  Ecuby  on  the  Southern  extremity.  It  is  some- 
times called  by  the  inhabitants  Scotch,  an4  sometimes 
Roman  Dtkb;  but  it  is  indisputably  neither  a  work  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  of  these  nations.  This  fact  will 
be  proved  by  the  following  account  of  the  work  itself. 

The  Scots'  Dykb  as  it  is  generally  called,  though  some- 
times the  Roman  Dtke,  much  resembles  the  jBttoUf0 
Bitefl  on  Newmarket  Heaih^  consisting  of  an  high  ram- 
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part  of  earth,  with  a  fosB  on  each  side,  out  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  dug.  I  say  on  each  side,  for  the 
two  fosses  are  very  conspicuous  on  Gatherley  Moor^ 
where  the  work  is  most  entire.  A  very  extensive  work, 
however,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  had  some  con- 
nexion, was  traced  about  the  year  1728  by  Mr  John 
Warburton,  Somerset  HerM^  from  a  place  called  Wheel- 
fdi^  where  it  enters  England  between  the  rivers  North 
Tine  and  Bectd.  At  Busy  Gap  the  Roman  wall  cuts 
through  it,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  comparative  an- 
tiquity of  the  two  works.  Soon  after,  the  Soors^  Dtkb, 
as  it  is  there  called,  crosses  the  South  Tine^  and  falls 
DDL  with  the  course  of  the  river  Alone^  the  banks  of 
which  being  very  deep,  answer  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
ficial fortification,  and  supply  the  want  of  it  to  the 
head  of  that  valley.  At  Scots*  Neck  it  enters  the 
Bishoprick  of  Durham^  and  points  towards  the  head 
of  Teea^  the  course  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
pursued  to  Winttone^  and  thence  to  Qatherley  Moor^ 
after  which  it  reappears  in  the  township  of  Ekuby^  and 
is  seen,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  more. 

There  is  some  doubt  with  respect  to  its  identity 
with  the  work  traced  by  Mr  Warburton  out  of  Scotland^ 
as  the  two  extremities  terminate  several  miles  from  each 
other,  and  form  a  considerable  angle.  Dr  Whitaker 
considers  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gigantic,  but 
always  inefficient,  attempts  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  and  hostile  tribes,  to  which 
savages  have  always  been  fond  of  resorting. 

That  the  vaist  lines  about  Aldburgh^  Stanmciy  and 
Forceti  ^u^  connected  with  this  mighty  rampart,  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  come  in  contoct  with  it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  great  similarity  of  the  agger 
and  foss  in  both,  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove 
them,  respectively,  works  of  the  same  people,  and  per- 
haps of  the  same  age. 
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The  outline  of  the  works  at  Stanwick  and  Fareet 
approaches  to  no  geometrical  figure,  nor,  though  alto- 
gether irregular,  has  it  been  directed,  so  far  as  Dr 
Whitaker  could  discover,  by  any  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tages of  ground.  The  whole  is  nearly  upon  a  level. 
The  whole  circuit  cannot  be  less  than  five  miles,  nor 
the  area  less  than  one  thousand  acres. 

On  the  main,  my  authority  concludes,  that  this  stu- 
pendous work  formed  the  enclosure  of  a  British  city  of 
unknown  antiquity,  abandoned  in  all  probability,  before 
the  Romans  invaded  the  Brigantes.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  Roman  antiquity  about  the  placed 

It  is  only  by  comparing  analogous  facts  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning their  origin  and  intention.  From  pursuing  this 
method  in  the  present  difficulty,  we  are  enabled  to  draw 
a  few  conclusions  that  help  us,  though  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, to  dispel  some  of  the  darkness  with  which  the 
subject  before  us  is  incumbered. 

The  four  great  WiUshire  Ditches  traverse  the  North- 
em  edge  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  have  their  bank  in- 
variably on  the  South  side,  and  their  ditch  on  ihe 
North.  From  this  it  is  conclusive,  that  if  these  were 
Ditches  of  Defence,  they  could  not  have  been  cast 
up  by  the  British  against  their  invaders,  because  the 
ditch  is  on  the  wrong  side.  By  the  like  process  of  ar- 
gument we  see  that  the  fosse  of  Offals  and  of  Wattes 
Dtkb  is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  each.  The  fosse  of  the 
Devil^s  DrrcH  and  Fleam  Ditch  is  on  the  West  side 
of  each.  Wansdykb  must  have  been  formed,  as  Stukely 
says,  by  the  Belgse.  It  is  the  last  and  most  North- 
ern boundary,  and  would  cover  their  Southern  ccn- 
quests'.  Just  as  we  see  that  Offa'^b  Dtkb  shut  out  tiie 
Welsh. 

'  Whiiaker's  Histoiy  of  Rkhnumdihirey  voL  i.  pp.  207,  206. 
'  Hoare's  Anct.  WiUMre,  p.  la 
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This  cfnables  us  to  draw  another  inference ;  namely, 
that  when  we  see  two  of  these  ditches  running  paraUel 
to  each  other,  the  fosse  being  on  the  same  side  of  each, 
there  are  manifest  proofs  of  their  being  ccNOstructed  by 
the  same  people,  and  ^fith  the  like  object  in  view*  And 
this  again  leads  me  to  think  that  the  four  Wiltshire 
Ditches^  were  the  works  of  the  BeigcB^  as  we  know 
that  the  two  Welsh  Ditches  were  the  labor  of  Offa  ; 
WattX  vm  the  earlier  of  his  two,  I  suspect,  and  proba- 
bly not  being  sufficiently  extended,  the  defect  was  subse- 
q[aeiitly  supplied  by  forming  the  longer  barrier.  And  that 
Flbah  Dtke,  the  IBftlU^0  IBitt|^#  and  Bbknt  Ditch, 
had  the  same  intaition ;  if  defensive  they  yrere  to  protect 
the  East  Anglians  against  the  Mercians,  or,  looking  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  the  Celtic  invaders  against  the 
Aborigines.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  works  are 
regarded  solely  as  frontier  lines,  there  are  less  diffi- 
culties to  encounter;  always,  however,  excepting  the 
great  kisiariecd  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  Wiltshire 
and  Ccnnbridffeshire  Ditches,  a  darkness  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  w31  never  be  dispelled.  We  have  nothing 
but  conjecture  for  our  guide;  fancy  must  supply  the 
plaoe  of  history,  and  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
yet  on  a  subject  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity,  the 
most  imaginative  and  ingenious  may  perhaps  turn  out 
aft«*  all  to  be  the  best  antiquary. 


^ 
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tiBP  Carle  ia  a  small  oral  flntrench' 
ment   lying  on   the   sununit   of  an 
eminence  a  mile  and  a  half  East  <^ 
the  village  of  Quatford.     It   ie  na- 
turally BtroDg  on  tiie  South,  South 
East,   and   South   West    sides,   but 
less  so  on  the  others.     With  a  view 
of  counteracting  the  weakness  here,  a  ditch  and  vallum 
seem  to  have  been  formed,  as  faint  traces  of  them  are 
still   perceptible.      The   fosse  does  not   appear   ever   to 
have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  breadth 
by   present  indications,   which   would   make  it  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet   in   width.      From   the  land    being 
under  the  plou^,  we  are  unable  to  state  precisely  tile 
original  dimenuons.     Enough  <»ily  remuns  to  shew  that 
a  ditch   and  artificial   bank   formerly   strengthened   the 
North    East   ude    of  the   hill    upon    which    this   camp 
stands.      It  enclosed  two  or  three  acres,   which  proves 
at  oDoe,  that  it  was  never  a  fortification   <^  any  mag^ 
nitude. 

Having  stated  thus  much  about  the  present  appear- 
ance of  Burp  Cavtlk,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertwi  next 
what  people  constructed  it,  and  this  is  a  point  not  quite 
BO  readily  settled.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
Sut^  is,  a  summit,  or  point.  For  this  spot,  like  Abdon 
BuRF,  is  as  often  called  by  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict Bar/,  as  Bur/.  Bar/  comes  from  Bar,  a  height 
or  hni:  thus  the  C.  Brit.  Aim.  Bret.  Irish  hat',  Gael. 
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barr;  Dan.  bar,  naked,  without  trees,  as  derated  spote 
usually  are,  and  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in  the 
Eastern  languages,  either  simple  or  in  composition,  which 
recognise  the  word  as  implying  height  of  some  descrip- 
tion or  other.  In  its  secondary  sense  Burf  means  an 
melasure:  C.  Brit,  buarth. 

That  the  Danes  should  have  constructed  this  forti- 
fication, after  they  fled  before  Alfred  in  the  year  896, 
seems  at  first  s^ht  the  most  reasonable  supposition. 
Yet  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
the  very  fortress  which  is  alhided  to  by  one  of  the 
historians,  who  describes  the  occurrences  of  the  period. 
The  spot  the  Danes  fixed  upon  for  their  wmter  quarters 
is  stated,  by  all  the  chronideni  who  mention  the  erent, 
to  haye  heea  at  Cwatbriepe,  Now  Quixtfordy  which  seems 
to  be  the  place  alluded  to,  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
BiTRF  GAffTLE,  aud  at  Qwxt/ord  there  do  not  exist  any 
vestiges  of  a  military  kind,  which  on  sufficient  evidence, 
can  be  considered  as  of  Danish  origin*  Yet  that  these 
people  foTfnei  an  entrenchment  somewhere  kk  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  indisputable,  inasmuch  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  tells  us,  that  after  havk^  constructed  a  for- 
tification they  passed  the  winter  there  ^ 

As  has  been  abeady  mentioned,  the  distance  of  these 
two  pkcee  from  e^h  other,  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty, 
and  besides  this  there  is  another  to  be  encountered, 
iHliieh  presents  itself  in  the  circumscribed  and  limited 
dimensions  of  the  existing  works.  They  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  accommodating  a  numerous  body  of  people, 
ifduch  there  is  reason  for  supposing  those  plunderers 
were. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument, 

we  are  unable  to  discover  the  least  traces  of  defensive 

1  Qaod  uM  Faganis  iimotuit,  uxoribns  in  East  An^lia  denuo 
cnmmfgwIatiH,  nayibuBque  reUctis,  looam  qui  Quatbrig  dicitiir,  pe- 
destres  oeleri  fuga  petunt^  oonstmctaque  sibi  munitione,  hiemem 
ibidem  exigimt.     Flor.  Wigom.  p.  334^  edit.  4to. 
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occupation  in  any  other  quarter  than  Burf  Castle. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  are  not  assum- 
ing too  much,  when  we  state  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  favour  of  Bubf  Castle  being 
the  fortress  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Danes.  And  if  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  we  shall 
then  gain  an  important  piece  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  mode  of  fortification  practised  by  this  nation.  Re- 
garding, therefore,  the  specimen  of  castrametation  before 
us,  as  a  Danish  Earth-work,  we  see  that  in  comparison 
with  similar  works  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Britons,  the  Romans,  or  the  Sax<xis,  the  present  one  is 
inferior  in  strength  and  magnitude  to  nearly  every  one 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  Danes  appear  in  this 
instance,  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  the  remoteness  and 
obscurity  of  their  position.  The  natural  advantages  of 
situation  were  few,  and  they  effected  but  little  to  in- 
crease them  artificially.  This  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  contemplate  their  character,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  ravaged  the  country.  They 
were  little  better  than  wandering  and  restless  freebooters, 
who  annually  infested  our  coasts,  making  descents  upon 
it  whenever  opportunities  offered.  Their  army  was  pro- 
bably formed  in  great  part  of  desperate  adventurers, 
who  placed  more  reliance  for  success  upon  the  terror 
which  their  very  name  excited,  than  upon  the  discipline 
of  their  troops.  Such  an  unorganised  body  of  marauders 
were  neceesarily  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  oastrame- 
tation.  Their  visits  to  this  country  were  so  hurried, 
and  their  sojourn  so  brief,  that  they  had  scarcely  the 
opportunity,  even  had  they  possessed  the  power,  of  erect- 
ing any  fortifications  commensurate  with  those  previously 
existing  in  the  island.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 

'^  The  incesBant  roveis  of  the  Northern  main" 
as  they  have  been  happily  called  by  one  of  our  modern 
poets  should  have  left  behind   them  on  the  face  of  the 
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country,  so  few  memorials  indicative  of  their  settlement. 
These  facts  fully  explain  why  we  rarely  meet  with  mili- 
tary works  in  Oreat  Bri^in  which  can  upon  uncon- 
trovertible grounds  be  attributed  to  the  Danes'. 

'  Whether  Hunsborwgh  HiU,  near  Northampton,  is  a  Danish 
encampment  is  very  micertain.  Bratton  Hill  in  Wiltshire  has  better 
pretensions  for  being  called  such,  as  this  has  been  considered  on 
veiy  good  grounds  to  have  been  the  camp  into  which  Alfred  intro- 
duced himself  in  die^ise.    See  Vita  JJ&Uredi,  p.  33. 


OFainlHtin  tttmp 


lEa  about  two  miles  and  a  half  South 
East  of  Iitidlote,  on  a  gentle  enunence. 
It  is  a  double  camp,  foiiified  by  a 
high  vallum,  and  a  fosse :  the  Utter 
is  only  at  that  end  where  the  two 
camps  join.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
East,  and  is  about  six  paces  wide. 
Here  a  good  section  of  the  vallum  is  obtained.  Its 
base  is  as  much  as  thirty-four  yards  wide,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  wall  rises  nearly  twenty  feet  above  it.  On 
three  sides  the  land  falls  somewhat  precipitously.  The 
mound  is  highest  on  the  Eastern  fdde,  where  the  slope 
is  eaueet.  At  the  Western  end  of  the  Easteriy  camp 
there  are  two  openings  into  the  other.  The  top  of  the 
vallum  of  both  is  jdanted.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
view  from  an  insulated  eminence,  the  prospect  is  highly 
beautiful.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  Cainiam 
Oamp  and  the  one  upon  Pomart  HiU.  The  latter  is 
British  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  the 
same  period,  for  the  earth-works  here  are  too  exten- 
rave  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Mortimers 
who  held  the  manor.  Leland,  speaking  of  it,  says, 
'^  Kaimham  or  Kemham  Ccutie,  dene  down,  stood  vrithin 
two  miles  of  LuMoe,  on  a  hill  top."  This  was  evidently 
the  site  of  their  castle,  but  it  must  have  been  built  sub- 
sequently to  the  oonstructiou  of  some  of  the  present  ram- 
parts— which  are  far  too  extensive  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  family,  ever  powerful  as  that  of  the  Mortimers  was. 
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We  cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  etymology  which 
serves  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  this  fortification. 
In  C.  Brit,  and  Bret.  Cae^  signifies  sepes^  daustrum^  as 
we  should  say  a  boundary,  thus  the  brook  which  runs 
underneath  bears  the  name  of  Cay^  and  Caynham  or 
Cainiam^  means  the  village  or  hamlet  which  is  the 
boundary — ^The  boundary  of  what?  Of  ffer^ardshire 
and  Shropshire. 


£toiu«  of  iannorfal. 


u.  tboM  OD^e  stoDeB,  npr^t,  and 
unhewn,  that  we  meet  with  in 
different  puis  of  Shropshire  under 
th4   name   of   Hoab   Stork  are 
boundary  mu'kB.     With  one  ex- 
ception, however,  near  the  WJiite 
Grit  Lead  Mine  irtuoh  has  wrong- 
ly acquired   thi«  title.     It  is   a 
curtom  derived  &om  the  earliest 
I  age«  to  erect  single  Btones  by 
of  defining  the  limitB  of  territoiy. 
A  Hoab  Stone  is  a  stone  (^  mcF- 
ial,  a  dividon  between  estates  and 
iahes. 

As  far  baoh  as  the  Patriarchal  era 
ras  tlie  practice  to  fix  sach  boond- 
B  of  property.  Thus  we  oontino- 
find  allusion  made  in  the  Old 
tament  to  these  artificial  barriers, 
lere  no  natural  line  of  demarcation 
red  itself,  the  Israelites  made  a  stone 
ir  boundary ;  as  in  the  limits  of  the 
^m  of  Judah;  "and  the  border 
it  up  A>  ^  ttone  of  Bo&an  the  son 
of  Reuben."    Joshua  xr.  6. 

The   land-marfce  of  the   Greeks    and  Romans  were 
similar,  and  to  write  aa  them  would  occupy  a  separate 
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Ifeatifle.  The  poets  abound  in  aUusion  to  the  limits  of 
pnedial  possessions.  Thus,  Vir^  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  iEneid,  phices  one  of  these  huge  stones  in  the  hand 
of  Tumus,  when  he  struggles  with  iGneas:  having  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  twenty-first  book  of  Homer, 
who  represents  Minerva  assailing  Mars  in  the  same  way. 

Saxum  antiquum,  in^ens,  campo  quod  forte  jaoebat 
lames  agio  podtus,  htem  ut  msoemeiet  arvis. 

And  in  one  of  his  elegies,  TibuUus  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Satumian  age,  makes  one  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  simple  people  at  that  day  possessed, 
to  oonsist  in  their  equal  rights,  having  neither  need  of 
doors  to  their  dwellings   or  boundary   marks  to   their 

fields. 

Non  domus  ulla  fores  habuit;  non  fixos  in  agris> 
Qui  r^;eret  certis  finibus  arva  lapis. 

Lib.  J.  meg.  iii.  v.  43, 44. 

Upon  looking  into  the  object  of  Hoab  Stones  at  a  much 
later  period,  we  find  it  still  the  same.  Northern  nations 
separated  their  districts  by  similar  means.  They  pre- 
vail to  the  present  day  in  Nubia  \  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  still  fiilfil  their  original  intention.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  explains  their  use.  From  the 
Greek  downwards,  there  are  synonymous  and  symphonious 
words  in  all  European  tongues:  thus  6r.  opos;  Lat.  ora; 
Lat.  Barb.  eroHa;  Celt.  C.  Brit,  or  and  oir;  Ir.  or, 
ur;  Oael.  ear^  aird;  Arm.  harz;  Teut.  oort;  Oerm. 
Fran.  Alaman.  S.  Ooth.  ort;  A.  Sax.  or,  ore?,  ora;  Ital. 
crlo;  Fr.  orle;  Span,  orla^  ora^  limes.  Hence  our  word 
HORIZON,  and  the  heraldic  term  orle,  for  a  bordure  or 
selvage ;  and  in  monumental  architecture,  orU  the  fillet 
encircling  the  bacinet  of  a  knight. 

In  Shropshire  several  places  bear  their  appellations 
from  these  causes.     Woore,  (in  Domesday  Book  Wavre^) 

is  a  small   village   lying  on  the   Northern  extremity   of 

• 

*  Hamper  on  Hoar  Stones^  Archseol.  vol.  xxv. 
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Shropdiire,  pent  in  between  Skffardskire  and  OkeMre. 
There  is  the  Hoar  Edge,  (Salopic^  dictum  Wiure  or 
WAar  iige)  a  very  elevated  range  of  the  TrrrEiiBTOiiK 
which  runs  from  it  in  an  Easterly  direction,  and  serves 
as  a  natural  barrier  betwixt  the  plain  of  Ludlow  and 
Worceitenhire ;  and  the  Hoab  Edge  above  the  Devil's 
Causeway. 

BuRWABTON  under  Abdon  Burf,  implies  that  it  is 
the  town  on  ike  borders  of  tike  Burf:  Burf  Hoax  Town 
as  we  should  say ;  by  the  same  rule  as  Wabton  in  Surf- 
fordshire  is  so  caUed,  from  bordering  upon  the  county  of 
Shropshire.  Harlet  also  receives  its  name  from  beii^ 
fiat  land  (see  Olossary  under  let)  at  the  boundary,  to 
wit,  the  limestone  barrier  above  it,  of  Wenlock  Edge; 
and  HoRiHJinr,  for  the  same  cause,  from  being  near  the 
principality,  on  the  extreme  South  East  of  the  county; 
and  Arley,  from  touching  upon  Worcestershire.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  this  village  lies  Wars  Hill  Camp, 
a  small  rectangular  work,  apparently  <^  the  Roman 
period,  but  which  like  Wirswall,  (where  are  discover- 
able faint  indications  of  an  entrenchment,)  that  lies 
just  out  of  Shropshire,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire^  d^ 
rives  its  name  from  the  same  source.  Farlow  akto,  a 
village  on  the  extreme  South  Eastern  side  of  Shropshire, 
and  Oreton  which  is  contiguous,  and  Farlow  Brook, 
take  their  name  from  being  on  the  confines  of  this 
county  and  Worcestershire.  Whilst  a  little  more  South- 
ward still,  is  BoRAsroN,  upon  the  same  barrier. 

The  actual  Hoar  Stones  themselves  that  now  exist 
are  few.  There  are  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Os- 
westry ^  whether  they  still  mark  the  boundary  of  parishes 
I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  every  reason  for  think- 
ing if  they  have  ceased  to  do  so,  that  formerly  they 
were  erected  for  that  or  a  similar  purpose.  One  of 
these  lies  very  near  Offals  Dyke,  and  about  a  mile 
to  the   South   West   of  the  raceHX>urse.      It  gives  the 
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tuune  to  an  adjoining  farm  and  is  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  Careo  y  big,  or  the  pointed  stone,  from  its 
inclined  position.  It  was  six  feet  ten  abore  the  sur- 
&ce  when  I  saw  it  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  mea- 
sured across  the  Western  fjEioe  three  feet  six  inches: 
across  the  South  Eastern  surface,  two  feet  six,  having 
a  narrow  side  six  inches  across  betwixt  each  of  them. 

The  second  Hoar  Stone  in  this  part  of  the  county 
lies  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Holyhead  road^  a 
mile  on  the  Shrewsbury  side  of  Oiwettry.  It  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  travelling  in  this  direction, 
that  it  came  natundly  under  my  observation  when  paaeh 
ing  by  last  year.  This  is  called  Oabbbg  lwyd,  or  the 
grey^  hoary  stone :  and  such  is  its  present  colour :  for  it 
is  of  a  deep  grey  at  the  summit,  and  its  tones  gnt- 
dually  mellow  from  that,  through  every  degree  of  silver* 
grey,  till  it  becomes,  towards  the  base,  of  a  rich  light 
red.  It  is  of  an  elongated  pentagonal  shape,  four  of  its 
sides  being  almost  equal,  the  fifth  veiy  narrow.  It  mea- 
sures twelve  feet  six  in  circumference,  and  is  three 
feet  across  the  centre :  the  height  nearly  nine  feet.  As 
this  is  a  sand-stone,  and  unlike  what  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  it  has  clearly  been  carried  hither 
ftom.  a  distance  to  serve  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
assigned. 

There  is  a  third  Hoar  Stone  in  this  division  of  Shrop- 
shire, which  stands  upon  the  lefk-hand  side  of  the  same 
turnpike  road,  nearer  to  the  county  town,  two  miles  and 
a  half  South  of  West  Fetton,  There  is  also  a  place  called 
Hoarstone  lying  between  Moreton  Say  and  Hatekstone, 

The  next  Stone  of  this  kind  which  comes  nnder  our 
notice  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  part  of  the 
county  in  which  the  preceding  memoriak  are  situated. 
Nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Chmbury  HiU,  at  the  head 
of  a  slight  valley  on  the  Western  side,  is  a  large  up- 
right stone,  of  that  kind  termed  by   Geologists  green 
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stone.  That  this  huge  nuuB  has  bee&  carried  here  firom 
same  place  or  other  is  perfectly  evident,  because  the 
structure  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands  is  different 
from  it,  being  that  known  under  the  name  of  lower 
Ludloto  rook.  Thus  far  then  the  Oeologists  can  help  us. 
But  the  Antiquarian  recognises  inunediately  a  boundary 
stone,  a  Hoar  Stone  properly  so  called,  a  point  at  which 
the  parishes  of  Chmgwiford  and  Clunbwy  separate. 

There  is  a  Hoar  Stone  to  the  East  of  BUhop^s  CasUe 
dose  to  the  castle.  In  Hatet  Owen  there  is  a  Hoar 
Stone,  dividing  it  from  Northfidi  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
ceitershireK  In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  have  War- 
let  Bank  on  the  edge  of  either  county,  and  Harborne, 
quasi  ffoitr  boum^  on  the  verge  of  Worcestershire  and 
Warwiokskire.  The  four  counties  hereabouts  run  so 
confusedly  together,  that  it  is  difficult  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  landmarks  and  etymology,  for  any  one  but 
a  parish  officer  to  ascertain  them. 

The  Horeston  is  mentioned  in  the  Cartulary  oS  8t 
Peter\  Salop* ^  ^'  Usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones 
grene.'*'*  The  Horreston  occurs  in  a  Cartulary  of  ffeigh- 
mon  Abhey^ ;  in  a  deed  of  lands  without  date  at  AsUm^ 
near  Oswestry.  '^  Et  sic  directe  usque  le  Horeston  in 
TwyckenyUd  Grene.^  Salop  Forest  Roll,  26  Edw.  I. 
describing  Bunde  Forests  de  Lyihewood.  Et  sic  descen- 
dendo  usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones  Grene^  ib.  de- 
scribing Bunde  Haye  de  Wdinton. 

Mere  Stones  are  also  boundary  marks.  I  know  but 
one  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  and  this  is  a  modem 
erection  on  the  site  where  an  ancient  stone,  bearing 
this  name  stood  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  near 
Wilmoor  Pooly  midway  betwixt  the  Titterbtone  and  the 
Hoar  Edge.     At  present  it  serves  to  indicate  the  divi- 

'  Hamper  in  ArchsDolog.  vol.  xxv.  p.  55. 
'  Penes  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps,  fol.  252. 
*  Hamper  in  Archscolog.  vol.  xxv.  p.  55. 
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sions  of  two  properties,  as  a  stone  mthout  a  name  does 
on  the  Wrekin.  The  peculiar  designation  of  Mbrb 
Stone*  is  recognised  in  some  of  the  Northern  languages, 
in  which  countries  its  use  is  similar  to  what  it  has 
obtained  in  ours*.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Isl.  marri^  lauda 
nuBfi;  Fris.  mare;  A.  Sax.  meare;  S.  Goth,  mare;  Belg. 
meer;  Lapp,  mcerre ;  Sclav,  mera ;  Dahn.  mira ;  Pol. 
miara ;  Fenn.  mwcffrw,  terminus ;  Gr.  /ueZ/ooi,  divide. 

There  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  Stones  of  Memorial,  like  the  foregoing,  and 
those  geological  phsenomena,  known  as  Eeratic  Blocks. 
Where  these  occur  they  are  seldom  found  singly  and 
upright  too,  but  usually  scattered,  lying  prostrate  upon 
the  surface,  as  we  see  them  in  a  valley  between  Chmr- 
bury  HiU  and  Bishop's  Castle.  Thus  the  Hailstone  near 
Rowley  Regis^  on  the  confines  of  the  county  on  the 
Worcestershire  side,  is  a  magnificent  block  of  basalt 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  bold  hill,  and  the  Stiper- 
arroNEs  (from  the  Islandic  Stetpa,  fusio  metallorum),  are 
a  weU-known  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 

'  The  Druids'  Altar,  near  the  Rath  of  MulHnuut  in  Ireland, 
MTved  the  purpose  oiidnally  of  a  Mbrx  Stonx.  Campion  says 
that  Irehind  was  divided  into  five  parts,  between  five  princes,  and 
that  ''for  better  contentation  of  all  sides,  they  agreed  to  iix  a 
mearestone  in  the  middle  point  of  Ireland,  to  which  stone  every 
one  of  their  kingdoms  should  extend."  Vide  Dublin  Penny  Jour- 
nal, voL  iv.  p.  £u). 


Quatfintt. 


HE   Saxon  Chronicle   statea  that   the 
Danes  built  a  fortrees  at  Cwatimepe 
in  896,  and  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  military  remains  there 
that  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  these 
marauders,  I  examined  ihs  spot  at 
the  close  of  last  year.    It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  I  had  the  most  suigoine  hopes  of 
meeting  with,  at  least  here,  something  which  might  sa- 
tisfactorily be  considered  a  Danish  work.     But  whatever 
might  have  existed  at  the  eaiiier  period,  had  throuj^ 
a  change  of  occupants  become  so  altered,  that   it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  say  with  precision  what  had  been 
built  by  the  original  possessors.     An  undisputed  speci- 
men therefore  of  a  Danish  encampment  yet  remains  to 
be   found.     My  enquiries,   however,    thoo^  unattended 
with  success  apon  tiie  bearing  where  it  was  most  desired, 
were  not  without  a  certain  d^ree  of  value,  as  th^  en- 
aUed  me  immediately  both  to  daeuiy  several  military 
remains  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  also 
to  asrign  their  erection  to  a  definite  time.     There'is  such 
a  manifest  resemblance  between  Quatfobd,  Castle  Pcl- 
VBBBATCH,  WooiXTABTos  aod  HoLOATK,  that  I  have  now 
no  hesitation  in  considering  the  four  to  be  erections  of 
the  same  period. 

That  the  Danes  had  a  settlement  at  Cwa^mege  in 
the  year  896,  and  that  Cwatbricge  must  be  underntood 
to  mean  the  present  village  of  Quatford,  and  not  Bridge- 
north,  does  not  admit   of  the  least  doubt. 
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Afisuming  then  that  thie  matter  of  geography  is 
settled,  I  proceed  to  deficribe  appearances  as  they  were 
hi  1838,  merely  premising  in  additicm  to  the  facts  which 
will  shortly  be  detailed,  that  this  investigation  completely 
sets  at  rest,  in  my  own  mind,  any  speculations  that  would 
tend  to  invest  the  existing  remains  with  a  Danish  character. 

The  village  of  Quatford  is  most  romantically  placed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  8ewm^  which  is  here  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  At  the  back  of  it 
stretches  for  some  nules  an  extensive  tract  of  level  sandy 
country.  In  this  there  are  discoverable  some  works  of 
an  early  nature,  though  they  are  partially  effiiced.  They 
amsist  of  BuKF  CAffTLB  which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
C&BerrRBTON,  and  the  nearly  undiscemible  Tumuu  which 
Mr  Stackhouse  opened  about  a  century  ago.  Although 
the  sniTOunding  country  has  been  described  as  sandy,  it 
18  renuukable  for  bringing  its  crops  to  maturity  earlier 
tiuin  any  other  land  in  ShnSpshire,  besides  possessing  an 
nnmnial  degree  of  fertility.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Danes,  when  they  retreated  through  Mercia 
before  Alfred,  upon  first  seeing  the  natural  advantages 
wbidi  the  situation  possessed,  should  fix  upon  it  for  their 
winter  quarters  ^  By  means  of  the  precipitous  and  in- 
accessible rock  overhanging  the  river,  an  assault  from 
that  quarter  would  be  impossible,  or  when  compelled 
to  retreat  they  had  easy  access  to  the  water  below  it, 
which  during  this  season  of  the  year  would  enable  them 
to  use  any  new  vessels  that  they  might  construct  after 
the   loss  of  their  fleet  near  London.     And  as  all  our 

'  Sed  non  miilto  post  saperveniente  rege  Aelfredo,  compulsi 
Boni  pagani  locum  deserere^  et  noctu  lecedentes  per  proyinciam 
Meraorum^  non  oeasabant,  donee  ad  villain  super  Sabnnain,  que 
QfianUtnge  dicitor^  pervenenmt.    Matt  West.  p.  349. 

Florence  of  Worcester  gives  nearly  the  same  version  of  their  de- 
feat and  subsequent  settlement.  '^Ouod  ubi  Paganis  innotuit,  ux- 
oribuB  in  Kastanglia  denuo  commendatiB,  navibusque  relictis,  locum 
qui  QuaUmq  dicitur,  pedestres  celeri  fiiga  petunt^  oonstructaque  sibi 
monitione,  hiemem  ibidem  exigunt."    p.  334.  edit.  4to.  1592. 
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authorities  expressly  say  that  they  mntered  here,  at 
this  time  the  Severn  would  readily  admit  of  their  new 
vessels  being  serviceable  to  return  with,  if  they  had 
built  them.  They  departed  in  the  spring  \  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  East  Anglta^  and  Northumberland. 
That  they  should  have  constructed  the  present  place  of 
defence  during  this  short  visit  seems  rather  improbable, 
because  if  we  may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  size 
from  the  modem  vestiges,  it  would  be  too  small  to  be 
serviceable  to  so  numerous  a  force.  It  is,  however, 
worth  examination,  whether  or  not  they  built  and  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  entrenchment  of  Bubf  Castle, 
an  enquiry  that  has  been  pursued  in  a  former  section. 
To  return  to  our  description  of  Quatford;  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  fortress  erected  here  by  the  Danes 
was  so  completely  merged  in  the  works  of  the  Nomums 
afterwards,  that  were  we  not  assured  by  an  impartial 
annalist  of  its  having  once  existed,  it  would  be  very 
problematical,  such  a  Normanesque  appearance  does 
every  thing  now  wear.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  village,  and  upon  a  rock  precipitously  overhang- 
ing the  river,  there  are  indications  of  a  keep  having 
formerly  stood*.     This  rock  would  be  naturally  impreg- 

*  ifistiyo  tempore  Paganonun  exerdtus,  qni  apud  Q^athriffe  hie- 
maveret^  pan  qiuedam  iBstangliam^  pan  qusedam  NoTthimbriaia 
petit,  ex  qnibnB  nonniilli  iMdem  lemanaenmt,  noonolli  vero  nayibos 
aoquisitiB  siepe  dictum  flomen  Sequannm  adierunt.  Matt  West, 
p.  334.  edit.  4to.  1592. 

'  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  <ygi«fcmg 
appearances  of  Norman  Castles  will  immediately  identify  the  artifi- 
cud  mound  on  the  snmmit  of  the  rock^  as  the  gronna-work  of  a 
Norman  Keep.  The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  seen  at  Oswettry 
at  this  day.  On  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount,  outside  the  town, 
formerly  stood  a  Castle  that  is  called  by  Leland  Madog't  Tower, 
which  according  to  Powell  was  built  by  Madog  ab  Meredydd  ab 
Bleddyn  in  llS.  English  historians  fix  it  at  an  earlier  date,  as- 
signing its  construction  to  Alan,  a  Norman  chief  upon  whom  it 
was  bestowed  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  conqueror.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Keep  of  Cardiff  Castle  is  the  same:  Pickering  CaHie, 
and  Scarborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  part  of  Conisborough  CMtle,  part 
of  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Guildford  Castle  in  Surrey, 
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nable  on  the  side  next  the  water,  as  it  rises  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  ia  perpendicular  altitude  above  it.  As 
the  other  sides  needed  protection,  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch  cut  round  the  base  of  the  mound.  Al- 
together unlike  any  other  species  of  fortification  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  this  ditch  is  cut  in  a  curvilinear 
direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  yards  through  the  solid 
rock^  and  the  marks  of  the  workmen^s  tools  upon  it  in 
several  places  are  still  distinctly  visible.  It  is  three  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  at  least  four  in  depth  bdow  the 
average  level  of  the  meadow  above  it,  whilst  the  sum^ 
mit  of  the  keep  upon  the  top  of  the  rock  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  same  level.  When  we  ex- 
amine this  remarkable  work  more  closely,  we  find  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
situation  which  induced  its  possessors,  subsequent  to  the 
Danish  period^  to  reoccupy  the  spot;  for  as  the  rook  lies 
immediately  above  a  ford,  they  strengthened  it  with  a  fur- 
ther view  of  preventing  any  hostile  passage  through  the 
river.  There  are  faint  indications  of  an  inferior  keep  a 
little  nearer  the  ford,  close  to  the  present  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  feny;  this  was  evidently  designed  for  its 
special  protection.  Another  ford  a  little  higher  up  the 
river  still  bears  the  name  of  Dcmesford^  probably  in 
aDusion  to  the  earliest  settlers. 

It  seems  then  that  a  difficulty  which  cannot  easily 
be  got  over  presents  itself,  if  we  regard  the  existing 
vestiges  at  ^^atford  as  Danish  constructions,  arising,  as 
was  just  stated,  both  from  their  comparative  insignifi- 
cance and  from  their  peculiarly  Norman  character.  Upon 
reading  further  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  annalist,  we  learn 
that  in  the  year  912,  iEthelflsed,  the  lady  of  Mercia\ 

Nerham  Castie  in  Northumberland,  Orford  Ctutle  in  Suffolk,  and 
Giaors  in  Normandyj  ail  manifest  the  same  conformity. 

^  Anno  £dwardi  regis  xviii.  Elfleda  domina  Mercise  burgom  ad 
Seoriate  et  buignm  apud  Brugge,  poeuit  et  oonstruxit.  Chron.  Joh. 
Brompton 

15 


i  Dumun 
,  p.  8o3. 
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built  a  fortified  town  at  Briege.  Ab  OwaAriege  was  ao 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  former  paasage,  I  see  no 
reason  for  torturing  the  present  one  so  as  to  make  it 
imply  that  these  two  places  are  identical,  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  most  natoial  to  suppose  they  are  not,  from 
the  difference  of  the  name,  and  to  refer  it  to  Bridgmunik; 
indeed  the  descriptionB  of  Matthew  Westminster,  Flor- 
ence of  Worcester,  and  Simeon  of  Durham  clearly  fix 
it  there,  as  Q^atfoTd  lies  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  to  correspond  with  their  account  of  the  circum- 
stance ^ 

Whilst  this  view  fixes  the  site  of  the  erected  or  re- 
stored castle  at  Brtdgenorth^  it  however  encumbers  us 
with  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  fresh  evidence  to  prove 
when  the  keep  at  Quat/ord  and  the  trench  sunounding 
it  were  made.  From  the  apparently  credible  account 
which  has  been  recorded  of  the  event  that  led  to  the 

^gelfleda  Meidonun  domina,  aecuiido  Nonas  Mali  cam  exerata 
ad  locum,  aoi  Sceargate  didtnr^  yemt,  ibidemque  aicem  munitam 
exstnudt ;  aehinc  in  occidentaU  pfoga  Sabrine  nnminis,  in  looo  qni 
Brim  dicitar,  aliam  tcd^iemfU.    Ffor.  Wigor.  p.  841. 

This  pasutte  ib  repeated  in  the  History  of  Simeon  of  Dmham, 
p,  153.  edit.  Twysden. 

Eodem  tempore  ^Ifleda  Merciomm  domina,  com  exercita  magno 
apud  Strengate  veniens,  ledificayit  ibi  aroem  munitam,  et  in  pkiga 
oooidentaR  SabriruB  fluminuy  in  looo  qui  Brigge9  dicitur,  aliam  re- 
Hauramt.    Matt  West  p.  957. 

This  lady  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  in  seveial  wm^  if 
we  may  trust  the  author  quoted  in  the  ensning  sentenoe.  He  de- 
scribes her  as  sifted  with  smfi^nlarly  matron-like  prudence  fi!om  her 
eighth  year.  She  left  behind  her  an  only  daughter^  Algiva,  whose 
burth  caused  her  so  much  snfiering  that  for  the  forty  remaining 
years  of  her  Ufe  she  refdsed  to  aoce^  the  embraces  of  her  husband: 
''a  yiri  thoro  sese  et  oommixtione  camali  sabtnodty  dedignans 
ulteiios.  anlmi  nobilitate  duota,  laboiiosi  partus  iterum  eiqperiri 
dolores. '    p.  359. 

*  I  believe  that  a  different  opinion  is  entertained  bv  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  resides  upon  the  spot,  who  has  paid  the  local  histoiy 
of  the  neiffhboorhood  considerable  attention,  and  that  my  late  friend 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Shrewabury  endeavoured 
also  to  make  out  Qua^brd  to  be  the  CweUbrioffe  Ub  Siefim,  as  wdl 
as  the  Briep  of  the  Seocon  Chronide.  I  think  the  passages  already 
quoted  whicb  must  have  escaped  their  notice,  will  enable  us  on 
sufficient  grounds  to  distinguida  the  two  places  as  diiforent. 
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femidation  of  the  neighbouring  church,  we  may  conchide 
that  the  castle  Was  built  a  few  years  later^ 

^itatford  was  one  of  the  nomeroaB  manon  granted 
by  tiie  Conqueror,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery.  As  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  these  parts,  tiie  strongs 
hold  at  ^fioltfwi  might  have  been  erected  for  his  oc- 
casional rendence  when  he  came  hither  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  this  recreation  he  pursued 
with  great  success,  if  we  may  consider  the  immense 
number  of  red  deer  bones  and  boars^  tusks  which  were 
found  in  the  ditch  underneath  the  keep  when  it  was 
excavated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Smalhnan,  as  consti- 
tuting the  q;K>il  of  his  labors.  Be  this,  however,  how  it 
may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  keep  in  question  must 
have  been  erected  here  within  two  centuries  from  the 
time  when  the  Saxon  Chronicler  aflBrms  Aelfleda  rebuilt 
the  fortress  at  Bridpenorti,  inasmuch  as  the  survey,  made 
by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  a  new  hcu$e  at 
Qitatford;  the  colony  or  town  is  also  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  same  document,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman 
YitaUs)  who  states  that  Eari  Rogers^  son,  Robert  de 
Belesme,  in  the  year  1098,  removed  the  inhabitants 
from  Q^cdford  to  Brugia^  or  BridgeMTtk^:  (that  is  the 
Saxon  Bricge  which  is  North  of  the  afore-mentioned  Cwat- 
bricge)^  where  he  built  a  very  strong  castle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants. 

History  informs  us  that  with  Robert  de  Belesme, 
allegiance  was  an  easy  obligation,  and  he  was  induced 

>  It  19  called  in  Domesday  Book  (p.  254).  Nova  domns,  and  as 
the  smrey  of  Shropshire  was  completed  by  the  year  1062^  this  pas- 
sage most  refer  to  the  newly-erected  castle ;  the  building  of  which 
may  be  fixed  between  lOe?^  when  Roger  de  Montgomeiy  first  came 
into  Englsndy  and  the  latter  date. 

SeeanUm  and  Sceargote  are  identical,  and  refer  to  a  place  in 
W&reeUenhire.  "  In  Wiccia,  in  loco  qui  ScearHan  nominator."  Fl. 
Wiflom.  p.  385. 

'  Oppidmn  de  Qwxtfbrt  transtoltt,  et  Brugiam  munitissimam 
oBsteUnm  super  Sabrinam  fluyium  condidit.    0*rder.  Vital,  p.  768, 

15-» 
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con)9equently  to  take  these  measures  for  his  own  perscmal 
security  \  The  nmrch  of  Henry  against  his  rebeUious 
subject,  the  surrender  of  the  newly  fortified  castle  after 
a  three  weeks^  siege,  the  descent  of  the  king^s  army 
through  the  rugged  pass  of  Werdook  Bdffe\  and  the 
final  surrender  of  Earl  Robert  at  Shrewsbury  to  the 
victorious  monarch,   are  fiilly  detailed  in  the  pages  of 

^  Ibi  nempe  Bmgiam  mimitiaBimain  castrom  saper  Sabrinam  flu- 
▼ium  constmebat,  et  totls  ad  resistendam  vmbuB  anxiliarioB  finutia 
•qunrebat.    (Aimo  1102.)    Order.  VitaL  p.  806. 

'  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  Monk's  description 
of  this  pass,  as  the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Rex  autem  phalanges  suas  juasit  HunMtegem  pertransire,  et 
Scrobesburiam  urbem  in  monte  atam  obsedere,  que  in  tends  lateribus 
drcumluitur  Sabrina  flumine.  Angli  quippe  quendam  transitam  per 
Silvam  Hune^&iiem  dkunt*,  quem  Latim  malum  callemt,  vel  vicnm, 
nuncupare  possunt.  Vm  enim  per  mille  passus  erat  cava,  grandibus 
Saxis  aspera,  stricta  quoque  que  vix  duos  paritur  equitantee  capere 
valebat;  cui  opacum  nemus  ex  utra^ue  parte  obumbiabat,  in  quo 
Sagitarii  delitescebant,  et  stxidulis  missilibus  vel  sagittis  proBtereuntes 
subito  multabant.  Tunc  plus  quam  LX  millia  peditum  erant  in  expe^ 
ditione,  quibus  rex  jussit  silvam  securibus  praecidere,  et  ampliflwmain 
stratam  sibi,  et  cunctis  transeuntibus  usque  in  sternum  prsepaiaie. 
Regia  jussio  velociter  completa  est,  Saltuque  oomplanato  latissimus 
trames  a  multitudine  adcequatus  est.  (ib.  p.  807,  808.)  An  account 
of  these  transactioDS  is  fully  given  in  Mr  BhJceway  s  Histoiy  of 
Shrewsbury,  pp.  19 — 32,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  fidelity. 

When  Gnaldus  de  Barri  travelled  from  Shrewsbury  to  IauUow  he 
went  up  ibis  pass,  which  still  bore  the  appellation  of  the  bad  road.  The 
circumstance  leads  him  to  relate  an  anecdote  connected  with  it,  and 
this  also  serves  to  cive  us  an  idea  of  the  humor  which  prevailed 
among  the  educated  classes  at  the  period.  It  happened,  s&ja  the 
Archbishop,  in  mv  time,  that  a  certain  Jew  journeying  towards 
Shrewsbury  with  the  Ardideacon  of  the  same  place  whose  cogno- 
men was  (Peckt)  Peeeatum,  (sin),  and  a  Dean  whose  name  was 
(Dibble  1)  y)iabohts,  (or  the  Devil),  heard  the  Archdeacon  incident- 
ally remark  that  his  Archdeaconry  commenced  at  this  place  which 
is  termed  the  bad  road,  (mala  platen),  and  that  it  terminated  at  a  bad 
end,  {malus  passus)  Malpas,  near  Chester,  Turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  cognomen  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the  name  of  the  Dean,  he 
^Eioetiously  subjoined,  ''  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  if  my  luck  ever  carries 
me  safely  out  of  this  country,  sedng  that  sin  is  the  Archdeacon^ 
and  the  Dean  the  Devil,  a  bad  road,  forsooth,  i»  the  beginning  of 
the  Archdeaconry  and  a  bad  end  the  termination."  Itiner.  GunU 
lib.  iL  c.  13.  p.  877« 

*  A.  Sue.  kmulf  protenrus. 

t  *'  Promie  ago  caltti  «einita  toiuii.  eollo  peoonim  nmiuTBta."  Vanr.  dt  liog.  Latin. 
Henoe  the  French  chaunie  unkM  it  be  rrom  caiefbiu*  v.  Beigier,  vol.  ii.  p.  143.  Menaige 
Diet  Etymolog.  voL  i.  p.  361. 
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our  Monkish  historian,  but  as  their  investigation  scarcely 
accords  with  the  object  of  the  present  volume,  I  must 
reluctantly  suffer  them  to  pass  without  further  observa- 
tion. 

The  inferences  then  that  I  would  establish  are  these. 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible  at  Quatford  which  can 
be  considered  of  Danish  origin  :  that  the  castle  which 
the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  Matthew  Westminster  state 
as  being  built  or  restored  by  iEthelfleda  must  have  been 
at  Bridgmwrth;  and  lastly,  that  what  actually  exists  at 
Q^atford  must  have  been  the  erection  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery*  That  the  anti  Danic  character  of  the  spot 
may  be  still  further  set  out  of  doubt,  we  are  enabled 
to  shew  still  more  clearly  its  Norman  pretensions. 

It  haa  already  been  observed  that  when  matters  had 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  Robert  de  Belesme,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to 
make  a  decisive  stand  against  the  king.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject the  better,  he  transported  the  inhabitants  from  Qiuat- 
ford  as  a  means  of  increasing  hi»  strength  at  his  castle 
at  Bridgenorih ;  and  with  a- view  of  further  rendering  the 
floinner  possession  of  no  value,  he  rased  it  to  the  grounds 
History  does  not  mention  this  circumstance  it  is  true, 
and  we  can  only  gather  so  much  from  excavations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  spot  at  a  very  recent  day. 
These,  like  all  labors  of  the  kind,  are  in  the  highest 
d^ree  valuable,  and  they  call  forth  the  warmest  thanks 
from  every  enl%htened  searcher  after  historic  truth.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Smallman  of  QmUford  Castie^  for 
these  additional  discoveries,  by  whose  directions  the  semi- 
circular  ditch  was  deared  out. 

From  the:  information  which  he  obligingly  communi- 
cated to  me,  i  learned  th&t  the  keep,  which  originally 
stood  upon  the  high  rock  overhanging  the  river,  when 
dismantled  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  must  have  beea 
thrown   down  the  sides*  of  the  mound  so  as  to  fiU  up 
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the  foflBe  at  it0  baae^  as  ihe  atratifieation  of  it  &cun 
West  to  East  oleariy  shewed.  There  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  rubbish  great  quantities  <^  red  deer  bones, 
and  boars^  tusks,  two  small  horsenshoes,  and  an  iron  spur, 
that  is  evidently  of  Norman  oharaeter. 

The  whole  of  the  land  ooeupied  by  the  original  oastle 
ocMnprissB  two  acres.  The  rent  of  this  land  is  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  to  defray  the  charge  of  ferrying  per- 
sons over  die  river  when  tiiey  attend  the  parish  dmrch, 
and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive,  Uie  same  obliging 
informant  assured  me  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the 
ehnroh  for  this  express  purpose  by  Adeliza  its  original 
foundress. 

The  Chubqh  is  altogether  so  interesting  and  remark- 
able a  structure;  that  it  well  merits  attention.  Its 
history,  moreover,,  breathes  such  an  air  of  religious  ro- 
mance that  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  wander  from 
the  professed  object  of  my  volume,  for  &e  sake  of  in- 
troducing the  legend  to  his  notice^. 

After  the  murder  of  Mabil,  his  first  wife,  Roger  de 
Montgomery  nuurried  Adeliza  the  daughter  of  Ebrard 
de  Pusey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  noble  £unilies  in 
France*  She  was  the  reverse  of  his  former  wife  in  dis- 
position and  character,  as  she  constantly  incited  her 
husband  to  deeds  of  religion  and  charity,  and  to  a  love 
for  the  monastic  orders.  Such  a  teinperament  was 
easily  wroug^  upon,  and  we  know  that  in  one  instance 
the  representations  of  monks  did  not  £euI  of  prodn<»ng 
eflfect. 

For  as  we  learn  from  our,  authority  for  this  faist^xy, 
when  the  Countess  first  came  over  to  join  .her  husband 
in  England,  a  violent  storm  arose  at  sea,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  she  sailed  was  placed  in  Uie  most  immineift 
danger  of  shipwreck.  As  providence  willed  on  this 
emergency  (for  so  the  legend  states),  a  certain  priest 

>  Orto.  Vital,  pp.  578, 579. 
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who  was  in  her  retinue,  being  overeome  by  too  much 
watching,  fell  adeep,  when  he  beheld  in  a  dream  a 
matron  standing  before  him  and  thus  addressing  him: 
''If  your  mistress  and  her  suite  desire  to  be  hberated 
from  the  instant  danger  of  horrible  shipwreck,  let  her 
make  a  vow  to  Ood,  and  promise  faithfully  to  build  a 
chureh  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
the  ^ot  where  it  happens  that  she  first  meets  the  Earl 
her  husband,  and  exactly  where  a  hoOow  oak-tree  grows 
hj  a  pigsty.^  The  priest  havii^  awoke,  narrated  this 
singular  vision  to  his  mistress,  who,  ^dien  she  had  heard 
it,  TOwed  to  perfoisn  eveiy  thing  fully,  and  presently  the 
tempest  being  subdued,  she.  quickly  arrived  with  her  re- 
tinue on  the  wished  for  shore. 

After  travelling  for  many  days  from  the  coast,  to* 
wards  the  interior, '  she  encountered  her  husband  whilst 
hunting  at  Qua^fbrd,  which  was  then  deserted,  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  oak-tree  that  was  indicated  in  the 
vision,  grew.  She  immediately  sdidted  the  Earl  to 
assist  her  in  casrrymg  into  execution  the  vow  she  had 
made  whea  under  peril  of  shipwreck,  and  he  as  readily 
enabled  her  to  perform  it.  .  He  further  endowed  the 
ehureh  with  ample  posseasions,  and  ecdesiastical  privi- 
kges\ 

Such  is  the  history  given  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  present  church  at  Quatfordy  and 
if  we  look  at  the  general  narrative,  it  may  be  received 
on  the  main  as  worthy  of  belief.  Thaib  Uie  church  is 
of  this  exact  period  no  one  can  deny,  and  so  far  the 
building  corroborates  the  legend.  The  churd^  is  in 
fact,  a  most  strikingly  interesting  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  will  amply  reward  the  visitor  for  its 
examination.  Though  merely  the  chancel  stands  in  its 
original  state,  for  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 

'  These  drconiBtanoes  are  narrated  in  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Bromton,  pp.  d88,  969.    edit.  Twysden. 
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red  sand-stone  of  the  country,   yet   this '  part  alone  is 
deserving  attentive  inspection. 

The  Chancel  is  built  of  cakareous  Tufa^  which  most 
have  been  brought  hither  up  the  Severn  out  of  GUm- 
ceiterskire^  as  the  nearest  deposit  of  this  formation  lies 
at  Stroud  in  that  county  ^  The  arch  which  leads  from 
the  body  of  the  church  into  the  chancel  makes  up  for 
its  deficiency  of  ornament  by  its  bold  propcntions.  It 
is  of  a  very  simple  style,  and  consists  in  its  mouldings, 
merely,  of  two  flats  and  two  rounds,  each  of  which  de- 
crease from  the  exterior  to  the  inside  part  of  the  arch. 
The  capitals  are  perfectly  plain.  A  low  font  of  the 
same  age  stands  in  this  part  of  the  churdi.  The  bovd 
is  one  foot  four  inches  high  and  three  feet  nine  in 
diameter.  It  rests  upon  four  clustered  legs,  and  has 
a  further  support  in  the  centre.  The  sides  of  it  are 
ornamented  with  quatre  foils  inscribed  within  a  circle. 
The  entire  height  is  three  feet  ten.  For  a  Shropshire 
church,  this  contains  an  unusually  curious,  specim^i  of 
baptismal  workmanship.  There  are  five  flat  sepulchral 
slabs  which  probably  cover  the  renuuns  of  the  early  ec- 
clesiastics who  belonged  to  the  building,  incised  after 
the  manner  that  prevailed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries :  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  building  is  paved 
with   Norman  tile. 

'  I  am  infonned  by  the  Rev.  John  Rocke,  diat  Travertine 
exists  in  the  wall  at  the  East  end  of  the  chancel  of  BreiM)ttrdin% 
Church,  twelve  miles  from  Her^fMi, 


aBoolflUtfton. 


sLONotNo  to  the  Nomuo  Period  are  the 
rematne  at  Woobtaiton,  OatUe  Puk«r- 
baie&\  Quatford  md  Hdgate*.    Those 
at   WootOa^oa  conaist  of   a   oonioal 
momid,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
two  across  its  centre ;   and   another 
moond  a^i'^'i*'^  i^  which  has  a  de- 
scent on  three  sides.     This  18  naturally  devated  above  the 
adjacent  land,  and  has   its  height  further  increased  hy 
an  artificiiJ  raising  of  ux  feet,  forming  a  figure  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogrun,  which  is  a  hundred  paces  wide 
^m  North  to  East,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  irom 
North  to   South.      If  this  be  the  site  of  a  caetle,  as 
seems  most  likely,  it  was  either  PtcoCt  iriio  held    Wi$- 
kmetune*  under  Earl  Roger,  or  that  of  NigeUw  Sfeduii» 

' '  Castle  POLVBRBArcB  is  w  pieciaely  like  WoolttaHon  that  it 
b  needlesB  to  describe  it  more  particiilariy. 

*  HolgaU  stUl  letaiiu  the  name  it  did  in  the  time  of  Camden, 
beii%  nmallf  called  in  the  neighbon^ood  Haugit,  or  Himget.  It 
waaj|nuit«d  by  the  Conqaeror  to  Earl  Roger,  and  held  under  him 
hs  H^,  a  Norman  chi^,  who  ia  mentioned  by  Ordcricua  VitaUs, 
as  "  qnidam  NoiroamioTani  poteus  miles*."  He  held  ^'ton/une  (vnlgo 
dictum  StoMn),  where  he  had  a  castle,  according  to  Dolnesday',  and 
this  was  bnilt  upon  the  very  eleval^  mount  which  now  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object.  The  interestiiig  old  fann-housc  that  is  con- 
tignons  was  bnilt  two  centnriea  later.  The  older  part  oonaista  of 
a  aemi-cirenlar  gable,  which  was  originally  a  tower.  It  has  the 
narrow  lanoet  window  peculiar  to  early  Enolish  architecture.  Thrae 
vestigea  of  a  moat  having  rarroundea  the  "^"Hng  bnildiiiga. 

_i.___t   _■......  ..__!_ .. if_,.>_  ---"nons,  baa  three  amaU 

i  nine  ago  and  s^le 


•  Onkr,  VluL  Ub,  HI,  p.  «3.  ^  l>(iiiiadi:rSi»l',  fsL  US.  b. 
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who  is  aaid  in  another  part  of  Domeflday,  to  have  held 
WittOMetUm^  of  the  king.  The  woAb  appear  to  me  to 
resemble  the  remains  of  a  keep  and  baly,  rather  than 
a  tumulus. 

In  a  meadow,  a  few  fields  distant,  contiguous  to  the 
churoh  of  Smeihcot^  is  a  barrow:  and  there  is  every 
presumptive  reason  for  supposing  that  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  con- 
test. It  is  most  natural  to  infer  that  it  is  built  over 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  when  this  neighbour- 
hood was  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Aritons  and  the 
Romans.  Whilst  some  labourers  were  employed  in  the 
year  183S  to  get  day,  a  little  below  the  North  side  of 
the  churoh-yard,  they  came  upon  a  vast  quantity  of 
human  bones,  that  had  evidently  been  deposited  here 
at  a  very  early  time.  In  consequence  of  this  q;K>t  being 
the  burial-place  of  the  slain,  it  probably  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sanctity,  and  was  looked  upon  afterwards 
by  the  vulgar  with  peculiar  veneration.  And  thus  in 
time  it  became  fixed  upon  for  the  site  of  the  present 
Norman  chmrch.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  very  com- 
mon, lliey  may  be  observed  in  our  own  county  at 
CRumgunfwrd^  Staphkm^  Bmhbury^  &c.  In  HetefcriMre 
we  see  the  same  thing  at  Kilpeoi  and  Thrwtan;  in 
Warwichhire  at  Hanily;  and  in  NcrikampUmshire  at 
Sfdgraieey  Ea/rh  Bartimy  and  WMoMkm.  A  rude  font 
within  the  church  of  Stnetheaty  and  two  (orcukr  headed 
windows,  which  are  partially  obliterated  externally,  but 
which  are  in  their  original  state  inside,  clearly  indicate 
the  Norman  character  of  this  building. 

*  Domesdfty  Book,  foL  200— 6. 
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ensaiag  observations  &re  an  attempt 

>  ascertain   how  far  it  be  possible 

>  illustrate  TopoasAPiiY  by  the  aid 
r  Ettmologt  ;  viewing  the  subject 
b  the  same  time  with  relation  to 
le  tdmilarity  of  position  which  places 
HJUpy  that  hare  synonymous  names. 

From  the  {vesent  result  furnished  by  this  species  of 
enquiry,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  subject 
were  to  be  more  skilfully  pursued,  it  would  tend  to 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  darkest 
and  most  obscure  passages  of  early  British  History, 
When  the  names  of  places  are  oarefUlly  ^:amiued  witii 
reference  to  their  analo^cal  bearing  of  locality,  and  when 
their  derivation  is  investigated,  a  clue  will  often  present 
itself  that  may  direct  further  researohes,  and  a  glimpse 
even  of  truth  will  occasionally  disclose  itself  through  the 
anbtle  mazes  of  etymological  conjecture.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  etymolo^st  finds  his  reveries  and  deduo 
tioQs  agreeable,  so  much  the  more  cautious  ought  he 
to  be  of  tni^Ung  use  of  them.  For  there  is  such  a 
captivating,  such  a  misleading  plausibility  in  all  theories 
which  are  built  upon  the  roots  of  words,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  science  itself 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  interpreter  and  guide.  The 
exuberant  ingenuity  of  the  suggestive  Vallancey  has  caused 
serend  to  look.  up<m  it  with  distrust,  whilst  our  Salo- 
pian author,  Baxter,  by  referring  every  thing  Roman  to 
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Cambro  Britiah  etjmology,  has  rendered  his  learned 
work  rather  suspioious.  Still  there  appears  good  reason 
for  thinking,  if  fancy  be  restrained,  that  an  appIicaticMi 
of  the  Celtic,  Welsh  and  Northern  languages  to  Topo- 
graphy and  Archseology,  may  of  themselves  elnoidate 
some  of  those  portions  upon  which  we  need  mformation. 

It  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  names  of 
oar  rivers,  momitains,  woods  and  yalleys,  are  perpetoally 
fomid  issuing  firom  the  two  former  languages.  The  tide 
of  Roman  thoboughfabb  may  be  traced  in  the  names 
of  StrcUford^  BtratUm^  Sireaihy,  Sireatkam^  Stret/ard, 
Stretton^  Oaldicat^  Cold  Harbowr^  Ford,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
exist  by  the  ride'  of  Roman  roads,  for  although  in 
many  cases  the  roads  themsehres  haya  become  obliter- 
ated by  yegetation,  or  broken  up  by  the  plough,  yet 
these  names  still  continue,  and  by  tiieir  aid  their  di- 
rection may  be  safely  followed. 

And  marin  of  A.  Saxon  cok»iisati<m  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  various  terminations  of  iy,  Aam,  2qr,  wiek^ 
t(Wft&,  &c.,  which  prevaB  throughout  the  island,  more 
particulariy  the  second  of  these,  on  the  Eastern  ade, 
where  the  Saxons  first  landed.  In  proportion  as  pre- 
fixes and  terminations  from  these  sources  exist,  a  fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
towns  or  villages  where  they  respectively  occur.  No 
one,  for  instance,  would  aflfrm  that  the  finals  of  ciMter^ 
and  eetter^  betokened  mere  manu£ftcturing  townlets  of 
twenty  years^  growth,  neither  would  they  restrict  their 
origin  to  the  Saxon  Period.  Nor  on  the  other  hand, 
would  they  class  the  hagiological  nomenclature  of  several 
towns  and  parishes  in  the  island,  such  as  8i  AVbati^Sy 
Bi  OanitanHns^  St  DwMPs,  St  Iw8,  1^  (kytk.  Stoke  £» 
Milborouffh^  &c.,  with  the  Bdle  VneSj  Paradise  iZoiot, 
Waterloo  Creseents,  and  fashionable  places  of  resort  whidi 
have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  memory  of  tiie 
present  generation. 
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In  the  appellations  of  various  Biyers,  the  Nen^  Wye^ 
Oam^  Cawway^  Dee^  &e.;  in  those  of  Mountains,  tiie 
Wrskin,  Oamdon^  Penmaen  Mawr,  &o.,  &c. ;  and  in 
those  of  FoRBBTs,  such  as  Matf,  Arden^  Dean,  &o«; 
there  is  seen  sufficient  proof  that  their  names  have  thus 
long  outlived  the  corruption  of  tongues  and  the  con- 
sumption of  time. 

t  Descending  with  suoceBsive  conquerora  of  the  country 
we  observe  tUs  alteration.  The  aborigines  we  may  sup- 
pose were  habituated  to  speak  of  these  places  generic- 
ally:  the  succeeding  tribes  id^itified  them,  or  rather 
distinguished  them  from  each  other,  so  that  what  was 
purdy  Celtic  for  water  in  the  first  instance,  became 
the  name  of  the  stream  itself  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
same  way  the  Latins  communicated  their  terms  to  the 
people  whom  they  subdued.  They  formed  roads  or 
streets,  which  being  a  method  of  proceeding  barbarous 
nutions  were  previously  unacquainted  with,  it  would  in 
a  proportionate  degree  excite  their  surprise.  Hence  the 
names  of  places  upon  these  lines  of  communication  are 
so  frequently  found  to  be  allusive  to  their  situation. 
Below  this  period  there  are  but  few  names  discoverable 
which  mark  the  poflseflsion  of  the  kingdom  by  its  suc- 
cessive invaders,  the  Danes  and  the  Normans.  Our 
maps  are  disfigured  rather  by  the  unmeaning  designa- 
tions that  caprice  has  bestowed  upon  newly  cultivated 
lands,  than  called  after  the  custom  of  the  earlier  pos- 
sessors  of  the  soil,  by  names  indicative  of  pocdtion. 


CTON.    Celt.  Ac,  habitatio ;  ton,  ele- 

vatio.    A.  Sax,  Ae,  quenme ;   twn, 

pagus ;  thoB,  Acton  Soot,  Round 

Aoton. 

Al.  A  terminati(Hi  denoting  an  de- 

I    vation.  Celt,  al,  ahvm ;  as  in  the 

I    instuicea  of  th«  Eical,  Bentfaal, 

'    Posenhal,    ffiffk  Ercal,    Hadnal, 

Shiffiial,  Gnoral,  Gonial,  oo.  Wor- 

I  oester.    Peoknal,  near  Alb^i^Nuy. 

fs.  The  same  m  Aoton.    Celt,  aa, 

litatio;  ton,  elevatio. 

laten  Aeton;  Anton  Ejnree;  Aston 

r   Oswestry;    Aston  near  Shiffiial; 

mlstaeton ;  Aston  Bogers,  and  Aa- 

Pigot,    in   the   nei^bouriiood   of 

>rthm ;  Aston  Hill,  East  of  Caurse 

tie ;  Aston  Botterell. 

i;  a  bottom;  as  Dr  Whitaker  jugtiy 

larks,  a  Mwcno  Saxon  word.     "  In 

nt  oowhach^   in  valle   bovina.      It 

BTs  into  the  oompoeition  of  several 

d  names  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

Plouhman  eusa  the  word. 

Cold   Batch,    South    of    Bishop's    Castle;    Wellbatch; 

Swinbatoh ;    Batohcot ;   Beatchcot ;    Snailbatoh ;    Swin- 

bach,   above  Adderl^ ;   Pulverbatch ;    Wagbatoh ;   aU 

in  the  county  of  Salop. 
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Bailet,  Celt.  Bal^  rupee,  elevatio.     Q?  BaBium, 
BaOey  Hill,  between  Chapel  Banhaglog  and  Llananno, 

CO.  Radnor. 
Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  co.  Radnor. 
Bailey  Hill,  six  miles  North  West  of  Sheffield;  where 

there  are  several  tumuli,  and  other  remains,  (v.  Archseol. 

vol.  X.  p.  466.) 

Bailey  Brook,  North  part  of  Shropshire. 
Banner  Bank,   a  mile  South  East  of  an  entrenchment 
called  Camp  House,   betwixt  Honily  and   Haseley,    co. 
Warwick.     Allied  to  this  are 
Signal  Bank,  half  a  mile  North  of  the  entrenchments 

upon  the  estate  of  Charles  Guest,  Esq.     Bank  Farm, 

West  of  Dorrington.     (Vide  p.  86.) 
Shaw  Bcmk^  a  mile  North  of  Norton  Camp. 
ShowiarratOy  an  eminence  betwixt  Tawhury  Httt  Camp, 

and  a  fortification  on  Bredan  HiU^  co.  Worcester. 
Stanbabd  Hill,  co.  Sussex ;  which  is  so  called,  because 

upon  this  hill,  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 

fixed  his  standard  previous  to  his  conflict  with  Harold. 
Watehfidd^  a  mile  South  of  Stratton  Borough  Castle, 

CO.  Wilts, 
Bpyway^  six  miles  East  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Dorset. 
Batdon  Road,  (the  upper  or)  is  a  road  running  in  a  direct 
Ime  for  seven  miles,  along  high  land,  South  of  Lam- 
bourn,  CO.  Berks. 

Beacon;  A  beacon  is  generally  a  very  elevated  point, 
that  would  serve  both  as  a  place  of  defence,  (and  they 
are  most  commonly  fortified),  and  as  a  position  from 
which  an  alarm  might  be  spread  throughout  a  chain 
of  fortresses.  It  is  supposed  that  barrows,  served  this 
two-fold  purpose,  but  I  think  their  height  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  render  them  serviceable  for  such  an 
end. 
Beacon,  a  circular  camp  on  Rook'^s  Hill,  North  of  East 

Lavant. 
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Beacon  Batch,  a  mile  North  of  Wrington,  co.  Somerset, 
id.  a  mile  South  West  of  Blagdon  on  Blakedoum^  where 
there  are  eight  tmnuli. 

Beacon  Hill,  two  milcB  West  of  Castle  Frome,  oo. 
Worcester. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  Shepton 
Mallet. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mile  North  of  Bath. 

Beacon  Hill,  half  a  mile  East  of  Trellech,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. 

Beacon  Hill,  West  of  Waraeford,  co.  Hants. 

Beacon  Hill,  North  East  of  Amesbury. 

Beacon  Hill,  on  a  Roman  road.  North  West  of  Ospringe. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  fine  camp.  West  of  Burgclere,  co.  Hants. 

Beacon  Hill,  between  Coddenham  and  Needham  Market. 

Beacon  Lane,  North,  but  close  to  the  camp  on  Hinton 
Hill,  near  Dyrham,  co.  Somerset. 

Beacon  Heath,  two  miles  South  of  Lingfield,  co.  Kent. 

Penn  Beacon,  East  of  West  Wycomb. 

Shipton  Beacon,  a  small  oval  encampment  East  of  Brid- 
port. 

Hembury  Beacon,  a  small  semi-elliptical  camp,  co.  Com- 
waU. 

Famham  Beacon,  co.  Surrey. 

Michaelstow  Beacon,  a  triple  quadrangular  work  North 
of  Michaelstow,  co.  Cornwall. 

Caer  Digol,  or  the  Beacon  Rino»  oo.  Montgomery. 

Barr  Beacon,  co.  Stafford. 

The  Heebfordshirb  Beacon. 

Dundon  Beacon,  a  double-elliptical  camp  sin^e-ditched, 
with  a  vallum  across  the  middle.  East  of  Compton 
Dundon,  co.  Somerset. 

Westbury  Beacon,  one  mile  North  East  of  Stoke  Rod- 
ney, 00.  Somerset.     Three  tumuli. 
Belan,  Celt.  Belf  altus.  Bd^  arx.     The  derivation  and 

meaning  of  Bal  and  Bd  are  thoroughly  investigated  in 
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die   Ordnance  Survey  of    Londonderry.    Dublin,   4to. 

1837.  pp.  210,  211. 

Belan,  North  East  of  Trefeglws,  co.  Montgomery. 

BeUm  Bank,  South  of  Kmnerley. 

Belan  Bank,  under  the  East  side  of  the  Long  Mountain; 

Belan,  (Upper  and  Great,)  two  miles  North  of  Newtown. 

Brlsab^s  Hill,  a  fortress  near  Willingham,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Be- 
lasius  a  Norman  general.  (See  Lysons^s  Cambridge- 
shire, p.  8.)  What  is  the  measing  of  BcMter'B  Cross, 
three  miles  North  of  Shepton  Mallet,  co.  Somerset! 

Black,  a  very  common  prefix,  importmg  a  gentle  swell 
or  undulation,  almost  in  fact  a  plain.  Teut.  Blacky  pla- 
nus. Germ,  blachfddj  locus  campestris.     Black,  Blake, 
Blaig,  and  Blag  are  identical. 
Black  Hill,  North  of  Hampton  Lucy,  co.  Warwick. 
Blackthorn  Hill,  East  of  Ambrosden,  co.  Oxford. 
Blakedon  Hill,  betwixt  Leamington  and  Kenilworth. 
Blakemore  Hill,  South  of  Hereford. 
Blakeley  HiD,  South  of  Bury  Walls,  co.  Salop.    Black- 
well  Hill,  close  to  Towcester. 
Blackmoor  Hill,  five  miles  South  of  Melton  Mowbray. 
Blackdown  Hill,  South  West  of  Crewkeme.    Id.   East 
of  Modbury.     (See  note  at  p.  283.) 

Bradeley,  Celt,  braid ;  A.  Sax.  brade^  latus,  broctd ;  and 
Celt,  leh^  habitatio ;  A.  Sax.  ley^  leag^  campus. 
Bradeley  near  Wenlock.    Bradeley  near  Kinlet.    Brade- 
ley near  Bridgenorth. 
Bradeley  near  Bilstone,  co.  Stafibrd. 
Bradeley,  East  of  Droitwich,  co.  Worcester. 

Bredon  ;  Celt.  Bre^  locus  elevatus.  (See  Remarks  under 
Wrekin,  at  p.  91.) 

Bredon,    North  of  Tewksbury.    Bredon  Hill;  Bredon 
Norton,  co.  Worcester. 
Bredwardine,  co.  Hereford. 
Bredenbury,  near  Bromyard,  co.  Hereford. 
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Bullock  Road  ;  it  begins  at  Upton,  near  Alconbury  HiO^ 
on  the  Ermine  Street,  eo.  Huntingdon,  and  ends  at 
Bourn,  eo.  Lincoln.  It  points  to  the  North  West  for 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  passing  two  Cold  Harboun^ 
Chegterton  and  Elton.  As  it  does  not  pass  through 
any  village  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  runs  regularly 
parallel  with  the  Ermine  Street,  at  the  same  distance 
for  the  last  nine  miles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
have  been  its  direct  intention.  A  mile  North  of  its 
juncture  with  the  Elton  and  Chegterton  Turnpike  road, 
it  is  traceable,  I  fancy,  at  Water  Newton  Lodge,  thence 
to  Water  Newton,  and  thence  to  Caetor  and  Upton. 
From  Upton  to  Langdike  Bushy  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
it  is  lost,  but  hence  in  a  very  straight  line  due  North 
it  is  distinctly  traceable  through  West  Deeping  and 
Thurlby,  to  Bourn,  co.  Rutland,  for  eleven  miles,  and 
is  known  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  name  of 
King  Street.  From  Cagtar^  co.  Northampton,  this  is 
the  direct  road  to  Sleaford,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  of  its  Roman  pretensions,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Bunkers  Hn^L? 
Bunkers   Hill,    two   miles    South   of   Stourbridge,   cOw 

Worcester. 
Bunkers    Hill,    between    Moulton    and    Pitsford,   co. 

Northampton. 
Bunkers  Hill,  East  of  Evesham. 
Bunkers  Hill,  two  miles  North  West  of  Alcester. 
Bunkers    Hill,   between   Catworth  and   Longstow,    oo. 

Huntingdon. 
Bungers  Hill,  co.  Kent. 
Bungers  Hill,  near  Denham,  co.  Buckingham. 
Bur;    very  common   as  a  prefix.      Celt.  A.  Sax.  hur^ 

domus.     (See  p.  141.) 
Burcot,  CO.  Rutland. 

Burway;  Burley,  North  West  of  Ludlow. 
Burton,  or  Bourton,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
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Burton  Hastings,  co.  Warwick. 
Burton  Latimer,  oo.  Northampton. 
Burbach,  on  the  Watling  Street,  near  High  Cross. 
Burt;  in  its  primary  signification  this  word  denoted  a 
place  of  defence  whether  strong  by  nature  or  fortified 
by  art.  Urbes  atque  castella,  says  Vegetius,  aut  nar 
tura  muniuntur,  aut  manu.  Naturfi,  aut  loco  edito 
vel  abrupto,  aut  circumfusa  mari  vel  paludibus  vel  flu- 
minibus.  Manu,  fossis  ac  muris.  (De  Re  Militari,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  2.)  From  these  places  of  defence  being  situated 
on  eminences,  so  that  the  approach  to  them  should 
be  more  difficult,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Burgt, 
In  the  first  place,  from  the  eminence  itself,  M.  Ooth. 
hairg;  Franc.  Alam.  Isl.  Celt.  Tout.  Belg.  Sw.  Germ. 
herg;  A.  Sax.  heorg^  mons,  rupes,  upon  which  they 
stood.  The  mountain  hence  gave  name  to  the  strong- 
hold, which  in  a  secondary  sense  was  denominated  a 
Bwrg^  Or.  iripyo^^  Lat.  Burgus  (Castellum  parvulum 
quem  Burgum  vocant.  Veget.  De  Re  Milit.)  The 
origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
Northern  languages.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  being 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Burgundiones 
are  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  five  principal  nations 
of  Germany.  ^'  Germanorum  genera  quinque,  Vindili, 
quorum  pars  Burgundiones.'^'*  Vindili  are  the  Vandals. 
Some  authors  suppose  the  Burgundiones  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Scythians.  They  dwelt  under  tents 
which  were  joined  together,  for  the  sake  of  their  being 
able  to  act  in  concert  when  suddenly  attacked.  Hence 
the  body  was  called  a  Burg^  and  subsequently  through 
later  channels  came  the  word  Borough^  or  an  united 
assembly  of  people,  a  town.  M.  Goth.  Baurga;  Celt. 
Btarg;  Alam.  F.  Theot.  Sw.  Isl.  Belg.  Germ.  A.  Sax. 
burg;  S.  Goth.  Dan.  Teut.  borg;  arx  munita,  civitas. 
Hence  the  A.  Sax.  Burh,  Buruh^  civitas,  borough  or 
bury.    Byrig^  urbs^  collis,  tumulus  quivis  e  terra  con- 
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gestuB.  Byrigan^  Bebyrgean^  eepeUre.  Which  three 
last  A.  Sax.  words  oome  from  the  Northern  tongaee 
above  quoted.  A  Bury^  A.  Sax.  birgenes^  a  place  of 
sepulture  under  a  Beorg  or  mound,  or  artificial  hiU.  « 
Numerous  places  throughout  England  terminate  in 
Bv/ry^  and  near  such  are  almost  invariably  found  some 
flAcient  camp  or  earth-work  which  gave  rise  to  the 
termination.  Charlenuigne,  when  he  had  conquered  the 
Saxons  decreed  that  the  bodies  of  the  Saxon  Christians 
should  no  longer  he  interred  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Pagans, 
but  carried  to  churches.  Ebury  Wood  (see  p.  177), 
near  Haughmond  Abbey,  and  Burt  Walls  near  Hawk- 
stone,    PONTBSBURT   (sCO  p.  179),  SHREWSBURY  ftud  ShAW- 

BURY,  (A.  Sax.  9(ma^  nemus,  and  burg^  civitas)  derived 
their  name  from  the  former  causes.  Shawbury  will 
therefore  imply  a  camp,  or  place  of  defence  by  the 
side  of  a  wood,  and  marks  of  its  supposed  existence 
are  perceptible  close  to  the  village,  in  Withyfard  Wood^ 
Shawbury  Pari  Woody  and  in  Matikewi^  Griffii^By  Daw- 
8on\  Green\  Hazles^  &c.  coppices.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Tacitus  states  the  Angli,  Varini,  Suardones,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany  protected  them- 
selves, ^'fluminibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur.'*^  (V.  de 
Morib.  German,  cap.  40,  p.  680,  edit.  Var.)  A  river  or 
wood  defended  them  on  one  or  more  sides,  whilst 
they  drew  a  trench  round  them  on  the  side  exposed, 
and  most  obnoxious  to  attack.  Instances  of  places 
in  our  own  county  deriving  their  appellation  from  the 
latter  source,  that  is,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Birgene^  a  bury 
or  tumulus,  may  be  discovered  in  Rushbury  (see  pp. 
149,  150),  where  a  remain  of  this  nature  now  exists; 
to  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  must  be  asragned 
the  names  of  Onibury,  Oldbury,  Sidbury,  Beckbury, 
Diddlebury,  Chirbury,  &c.,  in  Shropshire. 

And  thus  the  name  of  Aldburgh  co.  York  and  Norfolk: 
Aldeborough,  co.  Suffolk;  Aldebury,  co.  Hertford  and 
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Oxford;  Alderbury,  co.  WUte,  with  Oldbury,  co.   Sa- 
lop, denote  their  antiquity  as  a  fortification  in  general, 
for  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  imposed  them  were  no 
antiquaries.     The  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
Roman,   British,   or  of  their  own  progenitors,  as  Dr 
Whitaker  remarks,  excited  in  their  minds  no  distinct 
ideas :  they  were  burghs  alike.     Thus  they  denominated 
the  village  of  Aldburgh,  co.  Richmond,  from  the  vast 
works  in  or  about  it,  which  are  indubitably  British; 
the  Roman  Isurium,  which  in  its  regular  quadrangular 
walls  bore  an  appearance  altogether  different  from  the 
last;  and,  thirdly,  the  camps  in  South  Richmondshire, 
which  were  probably  the  workmanship   of  the  earlier 
Saxon.     All   were   Aldbur^is.      Burghs,    because    all 
were  fortifications,   and  Aid,  because  their  origin  was 
beyond  the  recollection  of  the  names. 
Bush.     From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roman  roads   and  stations,   it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  is  aUusive  in  a  measure  to 
some    occurrence   or   scene    with    which   the    Romans 
were  concerned.      Perlu^    it   comes   from   the   Lat. 
Barb,  a/mbtuda^  or  an  ambuscade,  a  place  of  surprise 
or  ensnarement.     Thus  we  have  Bampton  in  the  Buih^ 
and   Hinton  in  the  Hedges^  in   Oxfordshire.     Mobdbn 
Bush,  (S.  Ooth.  M(yr^  sylva  densior)  near  Littlington, 
CO.  Cambridge,   near  two  Roman  roads.     Clat   Bush 
in  the  same  vicinity,  close  to  Harbobouoh   Banks   in 
Hertfordshire.     Pbnnt^b  Bush,  close  to  Streatly  on  a 
Roman  road  in  Hertfordshire.      Kjng'^s  Bush,   a  mile 
and  a  half  South  East  of  Godmanchester,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  upon  the  Ebminb  Street,  and  Blaok- 
land'^s  Bush  on  the  South   West   side    of  the   same 
station.     At  Radnall  Bush,  in  Warwickshire,  are  indi- 
cations of  an  early  British  settlement.     (See  Mr  Blox- 
am'^s  excellent  account  of  the   British  Antiquities  in 
Warwickshire,  p.  184).     Cloudbsliet  Bush,  on  the  Fosse 
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Way,    a  mile  and  «  half  South  of  Benonis.     Cuckoo 

BusHBs,  on  the  Roman  road  from  NntHhalling  to  Winr 

Chester.     Sandt  Bush,  a  mile  •  North  of  Tilt   Bridge 

Lane,  a  Roman  road  from  the  Ermine  Street,  North 

of  Lincohi  to   Littborough.      Barton   Bushes   on   the 

Roman  road  from  Windiester  through   Ogboum,    St 

George,  Ghiselden,  &c. 
BuTT8«     Fr.  bout;  Lat.  Barb.  buUOy  extremitaB. 

The  Bouts,  North  of  Inkberrow,  oo.  Worcester. 

The  Butts,  near  Higley.     The  Butts,  near  Norbury. 

ludas  Butts,  between  Shrewsbury  and  UflBngton. 

Butts,  near  Tanworth,  co.  Warwick. 
Bt.     a  termination.     A.  Sax.  bye^  pagus. 
Caldbcot,   Caldioot,  Coldioot;  the  same  in  part  as  Cold 

Harbour;  instead  of   Harbour  we  have  cat^   for  the 

termination;  Celt.  A.  Sax.  eote,  domus;  C.  Brit.  cwU; 

Isl.  kot;    S.  Goth,  kate^  tuguriolum.      Places  of  this 

name  usually  lie  contiguous  to  Roman  roads  or  stations. 

Can  this  word  col^   or  cold^  have   any   connexion   with 

the  Lat.  coUoco  or  colaniaf 

Coldicot,  one  mile  West  of  a  road  from  Monmouth  to 
Hereford,  presumed  to  have  been  a  Roman  communi- 
cation. 

Caldicot,  a  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Caerwent,  oo. 
Monmouth,  and  midway  betwixt  this  Roman  station 
and  a  large  semicircular  encampment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn. 

Caldecote  on  the  Watling  Street,  South  East  of 
Atherstone. 

Caldecot,  South  West  of  Stratford  and  Sandy,  (Sa- 
lens) on  a  Roman  way,  leading  from  Hertford  through 
Biggleswade  to  Godmanchester. 

Caldecote,  five  miles  South  East  of  Biggleswade,  be- 
tween the  Roman  road  and  Harborough  Banks. 

Caldecote,  between  the  Port  Wat  on  the  North,  and 
the   Mare    Wat  on   the   South;    the   Ermine    Way 
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•  two  miles  to  the  West,  and  a  Roman  road  lead- 
ing to  Cambridge,  through  Barton,  from  the  same 
Street.  At  Arrington  Bridge,  on  the  Ermine  Street,  go. 
Cambridge,  a  road  branches  off  to  the  West,  passes 
through  Tadlow  and  Wrestlingworth,  close  to  Biggles- 
wade, it  passes  Bocid  Farm;  on  the  West  side  of  the 
town  just  below  Caldecote  Green,  it  is  called  HiU 
Lane^  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  small  circular 
encampment  of  Old  Warden.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity we  meet  with  the  well  known  accompaniments 
to  Roman  positions,  in  Warden  Street^  Lowes  Bushj 
Stanford,  Stanford  Bury, 

Caldecote,  between  the  Bullock  Road  and  Ermine 
Street,  a  mile  from  either,  and  five  South  of  Yaxley, 
CO.  Huntingdon. 

Caldecot,  one  mile  South  of  Newport  Pagnel;   and  on 
the  same  road,  betwixt  Wcdton  and  Fenny  Stratford,  is 
Calcoi.     This  road  I  imagine  must  be  a  Roman  line  of 
communication  from  the  Watling  Street  at  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, through  Newport  Pagnel,  Olney,  four  miles  North 
of  which  it  leaves  a  Cold  Harbour  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  East,  from  thence  it  proceeds  to  Wollaston,  where 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  way  from  hence  to  Ibchester, 
and  iRTHLmoBOBOUGH,   and  terminates  at  Cotton,    be- 
twixt Addington  and  Ringstead,  co.  Northampton. 
Caldecote  Spinny,  betwixt  Husbands  Bosworth  and  Lut- 
terworth ;  on  a  branch  road  from  the  Watling  Sti'eet, 
which  crosses  the  road  from  Towcester,  through  North- 
ampton to  Leicester,  which  I  conceive  was  originally 
a  Roman  one.     There  are  three  or  four  places  by  the 
ttde  of  this  branch  road  which  are  compounded  with 
Wal,     The   Mere  Road,   which  begins  at   Oloudedey 
Bush  on  the   Foass,   bearing  betwixt  this  place  and 
Over    Qaybrook  the   appellation    of   Woodway   Lane, 
whence  passing  by  CauldweO,  Gihnorton,  and  Sadding- 
ton,  must  be  an  ancient  way. 
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Galdeoote,  South  of  UppinghAm,  oo.  Rutland.     From 
the  direct   line  of  the  turnpike  road  here  from  the 
South,  this  might  have  been  formerly  a  Vicinal  Way. 
Caldecote,  near  Upper  Shuckborougfa.     Might  not  the 
direct  road  from  Arbury  Banks  in  the  South  of  the 
CO.  of  Warwick,   have  passed  by  this  place!     First 
of   all,    up    the    Weuthman^s    Road   to    Boddington, 
thence  to  Priors  Marston  under  Beacon  Hill,  Lower 
Shuckborough,  Orandborou^  W€j4»te  and  Lonodown 
Lane,  the  RmoEWAT,   where  it  joined  the   Watling 
Street  between  Crick  and  Kilsby. 
Calcot,   on  the    Ermine    Street,    South  of   Gricklade, 
CO.  Gloucester. 
Calcot,  midway  between  the  Fosse  and  Saltway,  South 
of  Northleach,  co.  Gloucester. 
Calcot,  three  miles  from   Shrewsbury   on   the   Welsh 
Pool  road,  North  West  of  Pa/cemetU  Oate:  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  this  road  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.     (See  p.  148.) 
Caldbrwell,   on  a  road  that  looks  as  though  it  were 
of  Roman   origin,    beginning   at   Cainham    Camp,   oo. 
Salop;  it  is  seen  at  Huntingdon,  Little  Hereford  Bridge, 
Staney  Cross,  the  Ford^  Stratford^  Bubwry  Camp;  be- 
low it  we  find   Vmm  Gfrem,   Venm  Wood^  and  Sutton 
Walls,   co.   Hereford.     This,   by   a  slight  corruption, 
becomes  Cauldwell,  and  Caudwell,  the  latter  of  which 
words  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Gabtbeb  Road,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  several  other  parts  of  England. 
Caldy,  Caldt  Bank;  close  to  three  quadrangular  camps 

South  West  of  Mainstone,  co.  Salop. 
Callow.     Celt.  CaL,  altus ;  A.  Sax.  calo ;  Franc,  ckalo^ 
cahu8,     (Vide  p.  155.) 

Callow,  North  of  Goodrich  Court,  co.  Hereford.     Cal- 
low, South  of  Hereford.      Callow  Hill,   North   West 
of  Ledbury.     Callow    Hill   Soutii  of    Kenderchurch. 
Callow  Hill,   near  the   Forest  of   Wyre. 
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Cattow  HiU,  West  of  Little  Stretton.    CaUow  HiU,  Soutfi 
of  Tardebigg,  co.  Worcester.     Callow  Hill,  near  Stone- 
field,  CO.  Oxford.     Callow  Hill  Entrenchments,  North 
West  of  Blenheim  Park,  go.  Oxford. 
Gallow  Hill,  Bolam,  Northumberland. 
Gallywood  Common,  near  Chelmsford. 

Cant,  in  composition  means  the  head  or  top  of  a  thing 
that  is  winding  and  circular.     Celt,  cant^  caput. 
Cantlope  Cross,  East  of  Condover. 
Cantem  Bank,  North  of  Bridgenorth. 

Causeway.  Several  roads  originally  of  Roman  construc- 
tion have  degenerated  into  this  title.  Thus,  part  of 
the  Via  Dbvana,  South  East  of  Cambridge,  is  called 
Wort's  Causeway.  The  road  from  Wroxeter  to  Rush- 
bury  CO.  Salop,  is  caUed  in  one  part  the  Devil's 
Causeway,  (see  pp.  134,  &c.)  Horkesley  Causeway,  three 
miles  North  of  Colchester,  the  road  leading  from  Oreat 
Horkesley  to  Colchester.  Thorley  Causeway  turns  to 
the  West  out  of  the  Peddab  Way  going  from  Bishop 
Stortford  through  Stanstead  Montfitchet,  Newport,  Aud- 
ley  End,  &c.,  to  Holme  on  the  sea.  Bridgend  Cause- 
way points  from  Donnington,  co.  Lincoln,  to  the  Ermine 
Street,  which  it  joins  at  Cold  Harbour  Turnpike, 

CoGKSHUT.  This  word  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  many 
counties,  a  clear  indication  that  it  is  not  used  with- 
out having  been  acquired  from  an  early  source.  One 
would  expect  to  find  it  easy  of  explanation  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  acceptance.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  Celt.  Cok,  elevatus,  caput,  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  the  prefix : 
and  in  the  same  language  Sffod^  Ysgod^  silva,  is  the 
best  word  which  explains  the  termination.  In  some 
cases  this  will  correspond  with  the  present  appearance 
of  the  places  where  the  word  is  applied,  amongst  others 
the  following,  though  it  does  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance  here  adduced. 
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Cockbank,  near  Adderley,  South  of  Audlem,  co.  Stafford. 
Cockshut,  a  bank,  near  Bitterley.     Cockshut,  between 

EUesmere  and  Middle. 
Cockshut  Bank,  near  Downton.     Cockshut  Lane,  Brose- 

ley,  CO.  Salop. 
Coekshoots,   near    Middleton   Scriven.      Cocksall,   near 

Aston  Botterell. 
Codsal,  00.  Staffi)rd. 
Cockslade  Rough. 
Cockbuiy  Farm,  North  of  Cheltenham,  on  Nottingham 

Hill. 
Cockshut,  South  of  Montgomery. 
Cockshut   Wood,   one   mile   North  of   Usk.      Id.   one 
mile   North   of  Chepstow.      Id.    one    mile    West   of 
West  Wycombe. 
Cockshute  Fair  Firs,    North  of  Wootton   Underedge, 
CO.  Gloucester. 
Cockshut  Hill  Farm,    South  of  Droitwich. 
Cockshoot  Hill,  near  Sheflford,  co.  Bedford. 
Cockley  Hill,  near  Thenford,  co.  Northampton. 
Cocksheath,  East  of  Skenfiith,  co.  Monmouth. 
Cbckshed  and  Cocksbrook  Wood,  North  East  of  Kentr 

church,  CO,  Hereford. 
Coxwall  Knoll,  near  Brampton  Brian,  co.  Radnor. 
Cold.     A   most  frequent   prefix  to  names  of  places   in 
this  and  other  counties.     It  seems  to  predominate  near 
Roman  settlements.   Lat.  cohniaf    Thus  we  have  Cold 
Camp,  on   WooJUmry  HiU^  a  mile  and  a  half  North  of 
Upper  Arley,  and  Cold  Camp,  a  small  camp  two  miles 
North  of  Kidderminster. 
Cold  Bagpath,  near  Kingscote,  co.  Gloucesl^er. 
Cold  Batch,   South  East  of  Bishop^s  Castle. 
Cold  Blow,  three  places  in  Pembrokeshire  have  this  name. 
Cold  Camp,  North  West  of  the  encampment  on  Wood- 
bury Hill,  CO.  Worcester.     Id.  North  of  Upper  Arley, 
CO.  Worcester. 
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Cold  Comfort,  South   West  of  Alcester,  co.  Warwick, 
and  East  of  Weeton  upon  Avon. 

Cold  Comport,  four  miles  North  West  of  Gloucester. 

Cold  Kitchen,  co.  Surrey. 

Cold  Kjtchen  Hill,  one  mile  East  of  Maiden  Bradeley, 
CO.   Wilts. 

Cold  Stockino,  near  Stokesay,  co.  Salop,   close  to   the 
Watling  Street. 

Cold  End,  co.  Pembroke. 

Cold  Abbour.  The  former  word  must  not,  I  conceive, 
be  taken  in  too  literal  a  sense,  but  with  reference  to 
a  secondary  meaning,  as  cpen^  exposed.  M.  Ooth.  kald; 
8.  Goth.  ^a22,*  Isl.  kaldiir;  Franc.  Alam.  chaU ;  Dan. 
hidld;  Germ,  hold;  Teut.  Belg.  hmde;  A.  Sax.  ceald^ 
frigidus.  Arbour  or  Harbour,  must  be  derived  from 
the  Franc.  Theot.  Herebergay  munimentum  cafitrense, 
receptaculum  exercitus.  Teut.  Germ,  her^  exercitus; 
Teut.  Germ,  bergen^  tueri.  A.  Sax.  here^beargan^  ma- 
nere.  Here-b&rga^  statio  militaris.  Lat.  Barb.  Here- 
berga^  Her^Hirgum^  fferiburgum.  Thus,  Cold  ffarhour 
indicates  an  open,  unenclosed,  or  unfortified  military 
station,  and  as  the  term  perpetually  occurs  close  upon 
Roman  roads,  or  other  lines  of  early  communication, 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  natural  inference,  that  it 
denotes  either  a  halting  place,  or  the  temporary 
quarters  of  marching  troops.  From  ffer  may  be  de- 
duced the  prefix  Har^  and  Ar^  in  Harbury  Banks,  a 
Roman  position  near  Chipping  Warden. 
Arburt,  a  Roman  station  close  to  Cambridge. 
Harborough  Banks,  a  mile  South  of  Ashwell,  co. 
Hertford,  contiguous  to  the  Icknield  Street. 
Market  Harborough,  co.  Leicester,  where  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  found. 
Chaucer  uses  Herberwe  and  Herbergage^  for  lodging. 
Cold  Harbour,  in  the  City  of  London,  is  mentioned 
as  a  tenement  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.     In 
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1410,  Henry  IV.  granted  a  house  on  this  spot  to  his 
son,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  title  of  "  quod- 
dam  hospitium  sive  plaoeam  vooatum  le  Ooldeherbergh^ 
See  Pennant^s  London,  p.  305,  and  Appendix  p.  33. 
Query!  Whether  this  be  the  Coldherbergh  mentioned 
in  the  Minutes  of  a  Council  held  at  Cold  Harbour, 
8th  of  February,  1410.  (See  Privy  Council  Proceed- 
ings, Edit.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331.)  Sir  Thomas 
Vaghan  died  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Coldeherbergh : 
36th  Edw.  III.  (See  Manning  and  Bray,  Hist,  of 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  415.)  There  is  a  lane  at  Cam- 
berwell  still  called  Cold  Harbour  Lane. 
Allied  to  this  is  Hare  Street^  so  prevalent  in  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex. 

Cold  Habboubs,  on  or  near  the  Axeman  Stbept. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to   Chesterton,  co.   Oxford,   South 

of  Middleton  Stoney. 
Cold   Harbour  Farm,  two  miles  South  of  it,  close  to 

Brill,  CO.  Oxford. 
Cold   Harbour,    one  mile   East   of  it,   midway  between 

Tetbury  and  Malmesbury,  co.  Wilts. 

Cold  Habboubs,  on  or  near  the  Ebmine  Stbebt. 

Cold  Harbour,  four  miles  South  East  of  Cricklade,  oo. 

Wilts. 
Cold    Harbour,    one   mile   East  of  it,    between   Ware 

and  Puckeridge. 

Cold  Harbour,  North   of  Ware. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  from  it,  on  the  Bullock  Road, 

North  West  of  Alconbury,  co.  Huntingdon. 

Cold  Habboub,  on   the   Fosse. 

Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  Blast  of  it,  at  Didieridge,  oo. 

Somerset. 
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Cold  Harboubs,  on   or  near  the  Icknibld  Street. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  two  miles  South  East  of  it,  near 

Aldbury,  co.  Buckingham. 
Cold   Harbour,   betwixt  it   and  a   Roman  road,    about 

Harborough  Banks,  near  Ashwell,  co.  Hertford. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  the  Port  Way. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm^  one  mile  East  of  Watlingford. 
Cold   Harbour   Bam,  between  it   and   Ickleton  Street, 
three  miles   South  East  of  Wantage. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  the  Watlino  Street. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  close  upon  it,  three  miles  North 

West  of  Fenny  Stratford. 
Cold  Harbour,  half  a  mile  East  of  it,  at  Dunstable. 
Cold  Harbour,   one  mile  North  West  of  it,   at  Stret- 

ford,  CO.  Hereford. 

Cold  Harbours,    on   or  near  other  Roman  Roads. 

Cold  Harbour,  on  the  road  from  Wallingford  to  Thame, 
one  mile  North  of  Stadhampton,  on  Rycote  Lome, 

Cold  Harbour,  three  miles  South  of  Droitwich  and  one 
mile  West  of  TreMih  La/ne. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  one  mile  West  of  Roman  road 
from  Bicester  to  Buckingham,  between  Barton  Harts- 
horn, and  Cottisford. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  North  of  the  preceding,  betwixt 
Radston  and  Whitfield,  co.  Northampton. 

Cold  Harbour,  on  the  Roman  road  near  Tempisford, 
CO.  Huntingdon. 

Cold  Harbour,  on  Stone  Street,  South  of  Dorking.  (See 
Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  249.) 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Newington  and  Bobbington, 
dose  upon  Roman  road  from  Dover  to  Rochester. 

Cold  Hurbour,  on  Baiham  Downs,  Kent,  North  of  the 
Roman  road  from  Dovor. 
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Cold  Harbour,  one  nule  North  of  Biggleswade. 
Cold  Harbour^  South  of  Fordham,  co.  Norfolk. 
Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  South  of  Lower  Wallop,  North 

of  Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Old  Sarum,  oo. 

Wilts. 
Cold  Harbour,   near  Kingsoote,    co.   Gloucester. 
Cold  Harbour,   betwixt   Westbury  and   Bristol,   half  a 

mile  West  of  the  Ridgeway. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Eltham  and  two  from 

the  Roman  road  from  London  through  Dartford. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  other  guppased 

Roman  Roads. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  four  miles  North  East  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  on  a  presumed  line  of  ancient  road  between 
this  place  and  Salford:  there  are  entrenchments  to 
the  South  of  the  latter  place. 

Cold  Harbour,  half  a  mile  East  of  the  road  from  Deal 
to  Woodnesborough  and  Richborough  Castle. 

Cold  Harbour,  a  road  goes  due  South  from  Canter* 
bury  to  Lympne,  close  to  the  West  of  which  is  Cold 
Harbour.  Surely  this  must  be  a  Roman  road  from 
the  peculiar  straightness  with  which  it  runs.  It  seems 
the  direct  road  from  Hythe   to  Canterbury. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Harrold,  co.  Bedford,  and  01- 
ney,  co.  Buckingham,  one  mile  West  of  the  former, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  road  to  Irchestfer,  South  of 
which  are  faint  indications  of  a  Roman  Way. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington, 
CO.  Buckingham. 

Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Newent,  co.  Gloucester,  on  a 
supposed  line  of  Roman  road. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  West  of  Glastonbury. 

Cold  Harbour,   West  of  St  Briavels,  co.  Gloucester. 

Cold  Harbour,  immediately  under  the  fine  camp  of  Uunr 
Burt,  near  Dursley,  co.  Gloucester. 


Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Berkhampstead. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Watford  and  Stanmore. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to  Boxford,  South. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Great  Marlow. 

Gold  Harbour,  South  of  Hawkeshurst. 

Gold  Harbour,  between  Hitchendon  and  Great  Missenden. 

Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  East  of  Worth,  co.  Surrey. 

Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Maldon. 

Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Croydon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Bignor. 

Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  East  of  Havant,  co.  Hants. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  East  of  road  from  Seven-' 

oaks  to  Tunbridge,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Trench. 
Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Wrotham. 
Gold  Harbour,  between  Aylesford  and  Leybourn,  close 

to  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Foots  Cray. 
Gold  Harbour,  between  Addington  and  Beckenham,  eo. 

Kent. 

Gold  Harbour,  North  of  Bampton,  co.  Devon. 
Gold  Harbour,    one    mile    South    of   Ufculm    and    six 

North  of  Gollumpton,  co.  Devon. 
Gold  Harbour,  between  Westbury  and  Melksham^  co.  Wilts. 
Gold  Harbour,  two  miles  East  of  Modbuiy,  co.  Devon. 
Cold  Harbour,  dose  to  Trowednack,  co.  Cornwall. 
Gold  Harbour,  three  miles  South  West  of  Newark. 
Cold  Harboiu*,  two  miles  South  East  of  Louth. 
Cold  Harbour,  North  West  of  Purfleet,  eo.  Essex. 
Cold  Harbour,  South  East  of  Croydon. 
Cold  Harbour   Farm,   one  mile   South  of  Deddington, 

CO.  Oxford. 
Gold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Hungerford,  co.  Hants. 

adjoins  the  Akeman  Street  at  Stretton  St  Margaret. 
Cold  Harbour,  a  turnpike,  four  miles  North  of  Fareham, 

CO.  Hants. 

Cotd  Harbour,  a  turnpike,  three  miles  East  of  Grant- 
ham, CO.  Lincoln. 
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Ck>ld  H«rbour,   between   Nottin^^iain  and 

00.  Kent. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  oo.  Radnor. 
Cold  Harbour  Pill,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Caer- 

went,  on  the  Seyem.  (C.  Brit.  Pil^  a  small  inlet  of 

the  sea,  filled  by  the  tide.     Celt.  Pi0,  locus  munitus, 

locus  super.) 
Cold  Harbour  Been,  <hi  the  Severn,  one  mile  and  a 

half  West  of  Berkeley,   oo.  Gloucester.     (Celt.   r^. 

A.  Saxon,  tyne^  cursus  aquae.) 
CoNETOARE,  CoNioREB,  &c.  A  vory  usual  name,  which  may 
deserve  insertion  here,  as  various  conjectures  have  been 
made  on  its  etymology.  It  seems  however  most  pro^ 
bably  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  old  word 
Connigrie,  a  rabbit  warren. 

^'  Parlds  warrens  et  oonniffries.''''    Stat.  13.  Rio.  II.  c.  18. 
^*'  na  man  take  out  ountmffe$  out  of  uthers  cu/fmin^irm. 

Stat.  Jac.  III.  Scot.  1475.    See  also  Stat.  Jac.  1. 1424. 

2  Jac.  VI.  1579. 
Nash  (I  think)  derives  that  at  Dudley  from  Cyning  a 

King;   but  the  spelling   Coningve  is  obviously  to  be 

traced  to  the  old  spelling  of  the  word  conrnf. 
Comngea  or  with  fine  vitaile.    Chaucbr. 

Congar,  North  of  Clevedon,  co.  Somerset. 

Gongre  Hill,  near  Toddington,  co.  Bedford. 

Coneygree  House,  South  of  Etwall,  co.  Derby. 

Conigree  Hill»  a  circular  artificial  hill  like  the  preced- 
ing one,  close  to  Bromesberrow,  co.  Worcester 

Coningree  Wood,  two  miles  North  East  of  Worcester. 

Coneygree  Wood,  South  of  Ledbury,  co.  Hereford. 

C<meygree  Lane,  near  Middle  Hill,  co.  Worcester. 

Coningree  Whitehouse,  one  mile  South  of  Sutton  Coldfleld. 

Coneygare  Copse,  near  Quenington,  co.  Gloucester. 

Coneygore  Copse,  South  of  Alfrick,  co.  Worcester. 

Cimeygore  Farm,  near  Alveston,  co.  Somerset.  Coney-^ 
gore  Wood,  near  Wootton  Underedge. 
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Coneygore  HOI,  a  mile  East  of  Wincanton.  Id.  a  mile 
South  of  Dorchester,  co.  Dorset. 

Coneygore  Pill,  on  the  Severn,  West  of  Berkeley,  co. 
Gloucester. 

The  Coneygarth,  West  of  Amesbury*    A.  Sax.  geard  f 
Cot,  Cote,  a  termination  denoting  a  covered  spot,  house, 

building  or  Cottage.     Isl.  Tout.  Grerm.  Ki)t;  Fin.  ooto; 

Lapp.  S.  Gbth.  Kate ;  Celt.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  cot^  C.  Brit. 

eiBt.  Lat.  Barb,  eota,  tuguriolum,  habitatio. 

Places  with  this  termination  are  not  so  abundant  with 
us  as  in  some  other  counties.  Among  instances  of  it 
however  are  the  following. 

Sibberscot ;  C.  Brit.  8ib^  that  tends  to  encircle.  (Owen 
Pughe.)  Ber^  a  hill,  and  ewt^  a  cote  or  hord,  an 
enclosure ;  that  is,  an  enclosure  encircHng  the  hill. 

Arlescot ;  C.  Brit.  argUoyz^  a  lord  or  master,  and  €wt^ 
a  dwelling.  Arlescot  or  as  it  is  pronounced  Abeot  is 
written  in  the  earliest  record,  where  I  have  found  it 
maitioned  EduOescot ;  (Rot.  Hundr.  temp.  Hen.  III.) 
in  the  next  reign  Herleecate;  (Forest  Peramb.  of  Shrop- 
shire, temp.  Edw.  I.)  This  is  among  the  numerous 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  shew  how  con- 
stantly the  name  of  the  same  place  varied,  especially 
afW  the  Survey.  A  clear  proof  that  our  etymologies 
umst  be  sought  for  antecedent  to  the  A.  Sax.  period, 
and  those  derivations  preferred  which  come  from  an 
earlier  source. 
SuTHooT.     There  are  three  places  of  this  name,    one 

South  of  Upton  Magna,  another  West  of  Hadnall,  and 

the  other  a  village  ten  miles  South   of  Shrewsbury. 

A.  Sax.  Smith,  faber,  and  cot.    (Hodiemo  nostro  ser- 

mone),  ''  the  Smith's  Shap^ 

Picclescot,  a  small  hamlet  nine  miles  South  of  Shrews- 
bury, near  Smethcot.  C.  Brit,  pitw,  (pid)^  parvus 
and  cwt.  Afterwards  PighteTs  cat,  or  the  dwelling  in 
a  pyghtel,  which  Phillips  explains  to  be  '  a  small  parcel 
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of  land  enolofled  with  a  hedge,  which  in  some  parts 

of  England  ib  commonly  called  a  pingle.'    Lat.  Barb. 

PicteBum^  PighteUwn^  exigoa  fundi  portio,  Sepimento 

conclusa.    Du  Cange. 
Dmicot ;  A.  Sax.  dun^  collis,  and  cot.     Besides  Waloot, 

Woodcote,  Lufihcot,  Buroot,  Swancote,  be.  &c. 
Coton,  Coton  End ;  all  the  places  of  this  name  that  I 

know,  and  they  are  numerous,  entirely  agree  with  its 

derivation;  they  are  all  upon  a  stream  or  river,  usually 

in  the  suburbs  of  a  town.     Celt.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  Cot; 

C.  Brit,  ewi^  domus ;  Celt,  on,  aqua,  flumen. 
Coton,  South  East  of  Condover,  above  the  Severn. 
Coton,  betwixt  Bridgenorth  and  Kidderminster. 
Cotton,  near  Hodnet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Tern. 
Cotton  HiU,  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 
Coton  End,  suburbs  of  Northampton,  on  the  Noi. 
Coton  End,  suburbs  of  Leamington  and  Warwick,  on 

the  Avon. 
Coton  End,  in  the  village  of  Cooknoe  or  Cogenhoe, 

Northamptonshire,  where  this  is  penned,  is  on  a  small 

stream  which  falls  into  the  Nen. 
Coton,  South  of  Caldwell,  co.  Stafford. 
Coton  Bam,  North  of  Spaldwick,  co.  Huntingdon. 
DxKfB.     There  seems  to  me  to  be  better  reas<Hi  for  as- 
signing the  name  of  all  those  spots  compounded  with 
Dan  and  Dane^  to  Danish  connexion,  especially  when 
the  work  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  camp  or  fortress, 
than  to  the  A.  Sax.  Degn^  thanus.     Thus  near  Qiutt- 
ford^  on  the  Severn,    (Celt.  Ctotty  habitatio)  is  Danes- 
ford,  and  we  know  that  the  Danes  wintered  at  Cwat- 
biicge  in  the  year  896.    (See  p.  222.) 
Danes  Well,   near  the  irregular  encampment  of  Buiy 

Walls  near  Hawkstone. 
Danford,  near  Qaverley. 

Danes  Ford,  between  Stone  and  Churchill,  co.  Worcester. 
Danes  Bank,  North  West  of  Alcester. 
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Danes  Oreen,  near  Martin  Hucdngta'ee,  co.  Worcester. 
Danes   Bnry,  near  Welwyn ;    Danes  End,  and  Danes 

Furlong,  co.  Hertford. 
Dane  Hill,    North  of  Ticehurst,   co.  Kent;  North  of 

Folkingham;  one  mile  South  of  Deddington,  co.  Oxford. 

Dane  Hill  Plantation,  two  miles  South  East  of  Minchin 

Hampton,  co.  Gloucester. 
Dane  Hills,  half  a  mile  West  of  Leicester. 
Dane  Holes,   South  of   Market  Harborough.      Danes 

Holes,  Chadwell  and  Little  Thurrock,  Essex.     Caverns 

supposed  to  have  been  granaries. 
Dane  Bottom,  near  Minchin  Hampton.     Woeful  Dane 

Bottom,  entrenchment  South  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Dane  Street,  co.  Kent. 
Danes  Field,   a   quadrilateral   Camp,    South   West  of 

Great  Marlow. 
Dane  Mill,  South  of  Broad  Hembury,  co.  Devon. 
Dane  Bridge,  half  a  mile  East  of  Much  Hadham,  Essex. 
Day  House.  (See  Glossary  Sub  Voce.) 
This  appellation  frequently  prevails  in  many  counties :  I 

shall  only  notice  its  recurrence  in  Shropshire. 
Day  House,    near    Hanwood.      Day   House,   East   of 

Market   Drayton.      Day   House   Farm,    North   East 

of  Crudgington.     Day  House,  near  Stottesdon.     Day 

House  Farm,  near  Wall. 

Does  not  the  name  of  Dyas,  or  Dayus,  originate  in  this ! 
Don,  Dun.  A  termination  denoting  an  eminence.  Celt. 
Bret.  Bas.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  Germ.  Dun ;  C.  Brit,  din^  collis. 
It  forms  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  places,  in  those 
counties  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Cymry.  Hence  the 
DUNTUH,  DiNUM  and  DiNiuM  of  the  Bx>mans ;  the  tune^  dan^ 
tan  and  town  of  the  English.  (Owen  Pughe.)  And  hence 
the  names  of  our  Shropshire  villages,  Longdon,  Sibdon, 
Stottesdon,  &c.  Gleedon  Hill,  Downton,  &c. 
Dud.  a  prefix  to  names  of  places,  that  appears  to  de- 
note their  lying  on   the  borders  of  some   particular 
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county.  Thu0  Dudmasion  near  Bridgenorth,  on  the 
borders  of  Shropehire,  verging  upon  Worcestershire, 
and  Dudleston,  North  East  of  Oswestry,  on  the  oon- 
fines  of  the  same  county  and  Denbighshire.  Dudstone, 
near  Montgomery,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire 
and  Shropdure.  Celt,  tuedd^  extrenutas,  fines!  With 
such  a  derivation  the  position  of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester, 
agrees.  So  does  Duddington  in  co.  Northampton.  Dud- 
cote  in  Berkshire,  hardly  suits  this  conjecture. 

DuNOE.  The  word  occurs  amply  at  a  spot  one  mile 
South  of  Broseley.  In  a  composite  form  at  Dungary, 
betwixt  Bangor  and  Worthenbury.  Dungey  Comer,  on 
the  borders  of  Easton  Wood,  co.  Northampton.  S.  Qoth. 
dunffe,  parvula  Sylva. 

Dyb:e8.  The  chi^  Dykes  in  Great  Britain  are,  Orrk's 
Dyke,  Watt's  Dyke,  Wansdyke,  Gsims'  Dyke,  Flbah 
Dyke,  Brent  Dyke,  Pampisford  Dyke,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  co.  Cambridge,  Avesdykb,  Upper  and  Lower 
Short  Dyke,  and  the  Devil's  Dykes,  co.  Norfolk,  de- 
scribed under  the  first,    (q.  v.) 

Ford  ;  final  in  composition.  Celt.  Fforddy  via,  transitua. 
C.  Brit,  /orz^  a  passage,  a  road,  a  way.  Com.  /ordy  id. 
IsL  fert;  S.  Gk>th.  fcgrt;  Alam.  ferti;  Germ,  fart^  iter. 
A.  Sax.  ford,  vadum.  From  finding  this  word  so  con- 
tinually on  Roman  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
allusive  to  the  position  of  the  places  where  it  occars, 
and  that  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  is  only 
employed  in  its  secondary  and  lowest  sense.  Nor  is  a 
word  having  this  termination  invariably  confined  to 
places  where  water  flows,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  where 
there  is  none  at  all,  as  at  Bwlch  y  Fford  on  the  Saxn 
Helen,  betwixt  Llanfachreth  and  Trawsfynedd ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  JIafm  Drum  DdUy  co.  Brecon,  we  find 
Carnan  Cefyn-y-fordd,  three  tumuli  on  the  side  of  the 
Sidgway  road,  which  leads,  as  I  conceive,  from  Cahtell 
Cwi^T  Llbchrhyd,  (Bullbum  Antonini)  to  sojoae  Ronan 
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station  in  C^frdigomkirt,  ThuB  taking  the  Watuno 
STRflVTy  from  Wroxeter  to  Kenohester,  there  are  on  its 
line,  Pitehford,  Bentley  Ford  near  Longnor  Crreen, 
Frodesley,  (quasi  Fordidey)  Stretfbrd  Bridge,  Haiford, 
(Clungunford !)  Stretford,  (Byford!)  and  Hereford,  a 
little  beyond  Kenohester.  Again  by  following  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  from  Richborough  to  Rowton,  seven  miles 
West  of  Shrewsbury,  we  suooessively  pass  through 
Dartford,  Clayford,  Deptford,  in  Kent.  Shefibrd  Mill, 
Hertfordshire;  Fenny  Stratford,  Stoney  Stratford,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  Dodford  and  Watford,  Northampton- 
shire; Weeford  and  (Crateford!)  in  Staffordshire; 
Stoneyford,  Mountford,  and  Ford  in  Shropshire^  The 
probability  of  there  having  been  a  branch  line  of  Vi- 
oinal  way  from  the  Watling  Street  through  Newport  to 
Chester,  has  been  intimated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  and  if  its  assumed  direction  be  followed  from 
Stratford  Brook  under  the  walls  at  GHBarnBBTON,  till  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  it  wiU  be  found  run- 
ning Northwards  through  Whiston,  and  Tong,  after 
which  it  crosses  the  Watling  Street,  at  Stoney  Ford, 
thence  trending  by  Woodcote  and  Pave  Lane  to  New- 
port, leaving  Forton,  a  Uttle  to  the  East,  when  it  passes 
by  Stanford  Hall,  Shackeford,  Losford,  Ashford,  Sand- 
ford  and  Deamford.  The  ifecurrence  of  this  termina- 
tion, coupled  with  other  facts  which  are  given  in  another 
part  of  the  volume,  induce  me  to  think  that  a  Roman 
road  formerly  went  from  Shrewsbury  by  Horton  Lane, 
Nox^  Stoney  Stretton,  Westbury,  Worthin,  Hailsford 
Brook,  Bkddbrd,  and  Chirbury,  to  Montgomery  and 
Cabr  Flos.  Taking  a  Northern  direction  stiD,  another 
road  would  pass  by  Little  Oxon,  Pavement  Gate,  Welsh- 
man'^s  Ford ;  soon  after  leaving  Rowton,  it  would  turn 
to  the  South  over  Stretton  Heath,  by  Hayford,  and  join 
the  road  just  mentioned,  at  Westbury.  Forden,  lies 
also  on  the  direct  line  between  an  entrenchment  oaBed 
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the  Moat,  above  Naat  Cribba  Hall,  and  Cab»  Fvofi. 
I  have  also  stated  elsewhere,  my  reasooB  for  oonsidering 
the  works  at  Rushbury  and  Nordy  Bank,  as  Roman. 
On  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  these  two 
places,  we  pass  over  Roman  Bank,  Blackwood,  Hanger- 
ibrd  Plantation,  Hungerford,  and  Tugford,  to  the  latter 
Camp.  Ford,  a  village  midway  between  Ivinoton  Camp 
and  RisBURY  Camp,  co.  Hereford,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  either.  When  the  names  of  places  on  other 
lines  of  Roman  road  are  iiiTflstigsted,  the  8«ne  theory 
will  apply.     For  mstance, 

On  the  Ermine  Street,  there  are,  Helensford,  Aberford, 
Castleford,  co.  York ;  Tuxford,  co.  Nottingham ;  Stamr 
ford,  CO.  Lincoln ;  Coppingford,  co.  Huntingd<m ;  Bon- 
tingford,  Hertford,  and  Tumford,  co.  Hertford;  and 
Burford,  co.  Surrey. 

On  the  IcKNiELD  Streff,  are  Thetford,  co.  Norfolk;  Pamr 
pisford,  CO.  Cambridge;  Ickleford,  co.  Hertford;  Water 
Stratford  and  Fringford,  co.  Buckingham ;  Gosford  and 
Stafford  Farm,  co.  Oxford;  Wallingford,  Moulsford, 
CO.  Berks.,  going  thus  through  Reading,  by  Caloot  to 
Silchester. 

On  the  Akeman  Street,  beginning  at  Godmanohest^, 
we  leave  two  Offords,  Barford,  Tempsford,  and  Girtford, 
a  little  to  the  West;  thence  to  Stanford,  Shefford, 
Ickleford,  and  Lemsford  Mills  to  Hatfield.  On  that 
branch  which  runs  through  Oxfordshire,  we  have  Bar- 
ford  Farm  and  Langford  Farm. 

On  the  IcKNiELD  Street  or  Hayden  Way,  are  Bidford, 
Wixford,  and  Watford  Gap,  co.  Warwick ;  Round  Rad- 
ford and  Lifford,  co.  Worcester. 

On  the  Via  Dbvana,  which  runs  from  Godmanchester  to 
London,  there  are  Hemingford,  a  little  to  the  North 
East;  Shelford,  Stapleford,  Chesterford,  (Great  and 
Little,)  Orford  House,  Bishop  Stortford,  Woodford, 
and  Stratford  le  Bow. 
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On  Ik  Roman  Way  from  ShefFord  to  King^B  Lynn,  there  are 
Langford,  ca  Hertford ;  Thetford,  (South  of  Ely,)  and 
Fordham,  oo.  Norfolk. 

On  a  Roman  Way,  which  branches  from  the  Via  Db- 
VANA  at  Chesterford,  and  goes  to  Castle  Acre.  This 
road  is  called,  betwixt  Wangford  and  MildenhaD, 
Marbway  Hill,  and  Pobtwat. 

From  Mildenhall  it  branches  in  two  directions.  The  left 
passes  through  Wangford  to  Brandon,  Mundford,  and 
so  on  to  Castle  Acre.  The  right  goes  to  Thetford. 
East  of  this  latter  place  is  another  way  of  Roman 
origin,  which  is  called  Peddab  Way,  and  runs  I  im- 
agine from  Hunstanton  on  the  North  West  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Ipswich,  through  Sedgeford,  Castle  Acre, 
Stamford  Hall,  and  Bramford. 
On  the  Fosse  there  are,  Ditchford  in  Gloucestershire; 
Halford,  Stanford,  Stoney  Ford  and  Bretford,  in 
Warwickshire;  Shamford  in  Leicestershire;  Shelford, 
Bridgeford  and  Langford,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

JFordgam  Helen  Luedhog,  at  the  end  of  Ejraig  Vorwyn, 
CO.  Mmoneth,  a  Roman  road.  (Reynolds,  p.  449.) 
An  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  county  maps  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  districts  have  been  carefully  surveyed, 
would  readily  enable  a  person  to  explain  on  the  same 
principles,  nearly  all  other  names  of  places  which  ter- 
minate in  FoBD.  Enough  is  shewn  here  to  prove  that 
this  word  has  quite  as  much  connexion  with  the  Roman 
period,  as  the  Strettons,  Streatleys,  Stratfords,  and 
the  Chesters,  are  reported  to  have.  Only  one  instance 
occurs  to  me  of  a  direct  corruption  from  the  Latin 
Vadum^  which  is  Wctdes  MiUj  on  the  Ermine  STREirr. 

Fbakkton.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  thing  out  satis- 
factorily about  this  prefix.  Llywar9  Hen  in  his  Elegy 
on  Cynddylan,  says, 

Ni  ^a£u  Frano  tanc  o'i  ben. 
.From  hiB  month  the  Frank  would  not  get  the  word  of  peace* 
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•  Upon  wliioh  panage  Owen  Pughe  asks,  did  the  JPVoniv 
emigrate  with  the  Saxoni^  in  such  nambera,  aA  to  oause 
the  introduction  of  their  name  into  this  island,  as  a  se- 
parate body  of  people!  I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to 
account  for  it. 

Frankton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury.    Welsh  Frank- 
ton,  North  East  of  Oswestry.     English  Frankton,  and 
Frankton  Orange,  North  of  Cockshut. 
Gabtbbb  Road;  South  East  of  Leicester.     It  runs  be- 
tween Great  and  Little  Stratton,  which  lying  dose  upon 
it,  sufficiently  indicate  its  Roman  origin.  After  it  readies 
Cross  Barrow  Hill,   its  course  is  uncertain.     It  here 
leaves  a  circular  and  a  square  encampment  about  &  mile 
to  the  North,  but  seems  to  point  uncertainly  to  the 
South.     I  conceive  it  took  its  name  from  the  Celt,  ffotf 
sylva,  and  tre^  vicus,  because  it  leads  to  the  villages  on 
the  borders  of  Rockingham  forest. 
QiuvB ;  more  frequent  as  a  prefix,  than  a  termination. 
M.  Goth.  Graba^  fossa^  fovea! 

Gravenor;  Bamet^s  (Graves  near  Buildwas;  Hargrave, 
CO.  Salop  ;  North  East  End  of  the  Long  Mountain. 
Comgreaves,  co.  Worcester. 
Graveley,  co.  Cambridge ;  Graveley,  co.  Hertford. 
Ghraven  Hill,  one  mile  South  of  Bicester. 
Ghraveney ;  Ghravesend,  co.  Kent. 
Gravenhurst,  co.  Bedford. 
Haqlst.     Celt,  haga^  hai^  Sylva. 
Little  Hagley,  and  Great  Hagley,  near  Presteign,  co. 
Radnor.   Hagley,  co*  Worcester. 
HALdHTON,  Hauohtoic  ;  Celt,  ffal^  ooDis:  Aaii^,  and  4iu; 
M.  Goth,  kaui^  C.  Brit,  ueha,  altus. 
Haughton,  near  Willey ;  near  Ellesmere ;  near  ShiffiiaL 
Halghton,  North  East  of  West  Felton.    Hence  Halston. 
Halghton  (four).  North  of  Ellesmere. 
Haughton  Moss,  and  Haughton  Thorn,  co.  Chester. 
Ham  ;  a  termination  implying  a  dwelling-place*     Seme- 
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times  a  prefix,  but  more  frequently  final.  Celt.  Bret^ 
A.  Sax.  S.  Goth.  Teut.  ham ;  Oerm.  hamm ;  Isl.  Dan. 
keim ;  Flem.  hem^  domus,  a  home  iub  we  should  say. 
And  thus,  a  home-Mead ;  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Berk- 
hamstead,  (A.  Sax.  beorg^  coUis,  ham^  habitatio,  and 
Steady  locus)  are  names  referable  to  this  etymology. 
In  Shropshire  we  have  Atcham,  corrupted  from  Atting- 
ham,  and  this  again  from  Atingeham  (Domesday)  Celt. 
M,  terra,  extremitas,  fines ;  ing,  locus  angustus. 
Tbbnthajm,   &c.  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the   Duke  of 

SuTHERLANn,  on  the  Trent. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  the  termination  is  abundant. 

Hatton.  The  aflSxes  of  Hat,  Had,  Hath,  Eath,  Eth, 
are  all  respectively  corrupted  bom  Jleath. 

Hawkstonb;  there  must  be  some  engrafture  of  the 
A.  Sax.  here  upon  the  M.  Goth,  hauh,  altus.  The 
C.  Brit,  has  uc^  altus.  In  Sussex,  near  Lewis  is  the 
Gamp  of  White  Hawk^  both  referable  to  the  same 
source,  as  are  most  composites  in  Ox,  such  as  Oxbkton 
Hnx,  North  of  Cheltenham,  &c. 
Hawkridge  Hill,  co.  Somerset. 
Hawks  Tor,  co.  Cornwall. 

Hat  ;  Celt.  Hai ;  Isl.  heide;  G^rm.  hain^  Sylva.  Lat.  Barb. 

haia ;  A.  Sax.  haga^  agellus.   (See  Glossary,  sub  yoce.) 

The  Hayes  near  Abberbury.     Hampton  Hayes,  North 

of  Worthin.    Albion  Hayes,  near  Preston  Gobbalds. 

The  Hay,  betwixt  Madeley  and  Coalport.     The  Hay, 

near  Chetton.     Horsehay,  South  of  Wellington. 

Hatben  Wat  ;  the  Icknield  Street  has  this  name  from 
Cooghton  to  Stndley,  co.  Warwick ;  betwixt  these  two 
places  it  passes  along  high  ground,  and  as  all  Soman 
roads  were  usually  elevated  above  the  adjacent  soil,  it 
perhaps  took  its  name  from  the  Celt,  hae^  terra  ele- 
vata  supra  campum. 

Hope,  in  composition,  denotes  a  small  valley  between  two 
mountains.     Celt.  Hope.  id. 
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'With'ihiB  agrees  the  potntion  of  Hope  Bowdler,  Hope- 
gay,  Milliohope,    Birchhope,  East  of  the   Stipenrtxxie, 
Middlehope,    Easthope,   Ratlinghope,  Hopton^   West- 
hope,  CO.  Salop. 
Hniurr ;  (See  Glossary,  sub  voce.) 
The  Hiurst,  near  Worthin.     Mulhuist,  North  West  of 
Oswestry. 
Knaves   Caotlb,   Neybb   Castlb:    a   name   indioatiye   of 
position :   nab^  neb^  nrf  in  Gelt,  being  the  same,   and 
all  allusiye  to  altitude ;  hnane  and  imm,  seem  to  oome 
from  this  source.     IsL  nauf:    S.  Goth,  nabb^  promon- 
torium. 

Knaves  Castle,  North  of  Presteign,  co.  Radnor. 
Neves  Castle,  near  Buildwas. 

Knaves  Castle,  on  the  Watunq  Stbbst,  two  miles  West 
of  ExocEruM  or  Wall. 
Lane;  several  Roman  Ways  have  this  appellation,  and 
whenever  lanes  run  straight  forward  for  a  considerable 
distance  and  are  of  uniform  width,  they  bear  evident 
symptoms  of  a  remote  formation.  Thus,  the  Ermine 
Street  in  the  North  part  of  Rutlandshire  is  called  Hobn 
Lane,  and  a  part  of  it  in  Richmondshire  Lemtno  Lane. 
LoNODOWN  Lane  or  the  Ridob  Wat,  comes  from  the  South 
of  Warwickshire,  and  joins  the  Watling  Street  near 
Kilsby,  CO.  Northampton,  it  runs  betwixt  Willoughby 
and  Grandborough,  Lower  Shuckburgh,  Boddington,  a 
mile  below  which  place  it  joins  the  Wslbh  Road  6r 
Welshman's  Road,  and  goes  thence  to  Wallow  Bank 
and  Arbubt  Banks. 

Banbuby  Lane;  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  Wel8hniaii''s 
road. 

Fenn  Lanes  ;  run  from  Manduessedum  on  the  Watling 
Street,  through  Fenny  Drayton  to  Gadeby.      Q!  if 
Roman. 
Coal  Pit  Lanes;  run  from  the'  Fosse  to  the  Witling 
Street,  near  Lutterworth.     Q!  if  Roman. 
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HsBBFOBD  Lane,  the  Wailing  Street;  South  of  Aymestiy, 
oo.  Hereford,  is  bo  called. 

Rtoote  Lane,  a  road  runnmg  from  Thame  to  Dorches- 
ter, CO.  Oxford,  with  a  Cold  Harbour  on  it. 

Trench  Lane  ;  South  East  of  Newport,  co.  Salop ;  an- 
other leading  from  Droitwich,  South  East  to  Flyford 
Flavel,  CO.  Worcester ;  and  another  from  the  Watling 
Street  at  Wellington  to  Newport. 

Lbming  Lane  ;  a  name  which  the  Ermine  Street  has  in 
CO.  Richmond. 

Salter'^s  Lane;  a  road  leading  from  Cholmondeley 
Chapel  to  Holt,  North  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Chester. 
Salterns  Lane,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  East  of 
Tardebigg,  co.  Worcester,  leading  from  Besley  oh 
the   Icknield    Street.      (See   Salterns   Road,    Salter 

bTREET.) 

Knab  Lane  is  a  Roman  road  running  from  Ixworth, 
through  Bamingham,   Gasthorpe,   East   Harling,  and 
AtUeborough,  to  Norwich. 
Ltttle  Worth;    a  hamlet,   or  little  village,      A.  Sax. 

worth,  platea,  yicus.     (See  Worth.) 

LitUeworth,  in  the  parish  of  Little  Wenlock. 

Littleworth,  North  of  Norbury. 

Littleworth,  near  Comfton  Winyate,  co.  Warwick. 

Littleworth,  close  to  Gh^tton,  co.  Gloucester. 

Littleworth,  West  of  Aylesbury. 

Littleworth)  South  West  of  Biggleswade. 
Let  ;    A.  Sax.  2?^,  leoff^  campus. 

Leig^iton,  Leaton,  Leegomery,  Hadley,  Kinnersley,  Daw- 
ley,  Broseley,  Madeley,  Astley,  Willey,  Linley,  Nor- 
ley,  Caughley,  Harley,  Henley,  Fcoddesley,  Langley, 
Sturchley,  Clayerley,  Cloverley,  Glazeley,  Billingsley, 
Minsterley,  Habberley,  Tasley,  Hughley,  Astley,  Ruck- 
ley,  Henley,  Pulley,  Bitterley,  &c. 
Low.     (v.  p.  92;) 

^eslow,  .Onslow,  Whittingdow  near  Acton  Scott,  Muns- 
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low,  Peplow,  Dear  Market  Drayton,  Bnuifllow  East  of 
Bury  Ditches. 
MijDBN  Castlb.  The  appellation  of  Maidm  as  applied 
to  castles  has  hitherto  been  a  difficulty,  which  those  idio 
h»ve  tried  to  explain  it,  have  not  suooeffifiiUy  overcome. 
It  has  absurdly  enough  been  thought  to  be  a  castle 
that  was  never  taken:  in  this,  as  in  every  other  name 
of  a  place  where  we  are  able,  we  must  seek  for  the 
Etymology  in  the  Celtic.  Mad^  Med^  ModL,  Mat,  and 
Madien,  signify  an  eminence  or  elevation ;  thus  Maidm 
Catth,  will  mean  a  castle  on  a  height.  As  is  Maiden 
Bower,  near  Dunstable;  Maiden  Bower,  betwixt  the 
Akeman  Street  and  Staple  Barton,  co.  Oxf<»d ; 
Maiden  Castle  in  Cheshire;  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dur- 
ham; Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester;  and  Maiden 
Castle  in  Stainmore,  Westmoreland.  The  three  last 
of  these  are  Roman  works,  and  I  believe  the  two 
others  likewise.  That  part  of  the  Watling  Street  (see 
the  second  Iter  of  Antoninus)  which  passes  through 
.  Vorreda  (quasi  Ford)  or  Whelp  Castle,  in  Westmore- 
land, to  Caer  Vorwyn,  Magua  (that  is,  C.  Brit,  mawr, 
pronounced  vawr,  magnus)  or  Thirlwall  Castle  in  North- 
umberland, on  the  Pict^s  or  Sevems^  Wail,  is  still  called 
the  Maiden  Way.  It  derived  this  name  either  because 
it  was  a  raised  road,  as  the  Roman  roads  generally  are, 
or  else,  which  seems  more  likely,  from  its  passing  by 
Maiden  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and  by  a  small  fort 
called  Maidenhold,  betwixt  Crackenthorp  and'  Kirby 
Thorp,  on  the  same  line.  In  either  case  Maiden  Way 
is  synonymous  with  Highoay.  On  the  same  principles 
may  be  explained  Casr  Vorwyn  or  Caar  Vorran,  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Tippal  on  the  Maiden  Way,  in 
Westmoreland.  Dolforwtn,  a  ruined  castle,  built  by 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn,  Cireik  1065 — 1073,  above  the 
Severn,  between  Beriew  and  Newtown  in  Montgomery- 
shire,, and  Cabb  Forwtn  a  large  drenlar  entrendmient 
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above  the  river.  Alwen  in  Denbighfihire.  Vanm^  dr 
Mortoyfiy  aigxufieB  in  •  C.  Brit,  a  maiden,  for  the  two 
words  are  identical,  .as  V  is  never  initial  in  C.  British, 
though  often  pronounced  ao,  as  in  the  instance  above, 
of  Vawr  for  Mwaor^  where  in  such  cases  the  initials 
of  the  words  in  their  primary  sense  are  either  B  or 
M,  and  the  V  consonant  is  governed  by  one  of  them. 
Thus  Caer  Vaneyny  Coat  Fanoj/n^  and  Jklforwyii  mean 
Maidmk  Cattie^  which  again  springs  out  of  the  Gelt. 
Mad^  Madien^  Med^  Mod^  Mw^  (C.  Brit,  ifortcgm),  and 
JbTof :  so  that  the  words  are  synonymous. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  Etymology  of  Mobf,  a 
kuge  tract  of  land  lying  very  high,  to  the  East  of 
Bridgenorth,  which  was  formerly  a  forest. 

Mare;  as  the  instances  where  this  name  occurs  are  at 
places  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
it  is  most  likely  deduced  from  the  A.  Sax.  imt^,  ex- 
oelsus,  summus.  (v.  pp.  173,  174.) 
Maer  Way,  a  road  North  West  of  Maer,  and  Chapel 
Chorlton,  co.  Stafford. 

Mare  Ridges,  South  West  of  Englefield,  co.  Berks. 
Mare  Way   Hill,  on  Boman  road,   near  Eriswell,  co. 
Suffolk. 
Meer  Bach  Hill,  co.  Hereford. 

NsACHUEY  Hill,  East,  and  Nedge  Hill,  West  of  Shiffiial, 
CO.  Salop.  Netchwood,  South  of  Monk  Hopton.  Celt. 
iMowA,  nedk^  altus. 

Nkbn.  Celt.  iiMM,  nam,t^  and  plur.  neme^  rivus:  and 
Celt,  nen^  altus.  It  is  a  choice  betwixt  the  two,  as 
either  will  suit  the  position  of  those  places  where  tiie 
jEUime  occurs.  Neenton^  Neen  Bavoffs^  or  Upper  Neen^ 
00*  Salop,  are  upon  the  river  Rea.  Neen  SoDers  lies 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  between  this  stream  and 
Mill  Brook.  The  river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire, 
hence  derives  its  name. 

Oul;  in  oompotition,  denotes  a  dwelling-place  or  habi- 
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'tatkni.     Gelt,   cul^  habitatio.      It  ai  synonymoug  with 

the  C.  Brit.  2b,  a  place,  spot,  or  situation. 

In  Shropflhire  there  is  Oulton,  North  East  of  Newport; 
Choulton,  near  Billing^B  Ring;  Edgebouhon,  near  Shaw- 
bury;    Soulton   Hall,  near  Wem;    Houleston,  North 
of  Middle. 
Pan;  either  simple  or  in  composition.     Pan  is  the  same 

as  Psn^  according  to  Bullet  and  Baxter,  and  in  Celt. 

and  C.  Brit,  the  word  means  caput,  promontorium,  as 

it  likewise  signifies  in  Hebrew.     Any  high  place  will 

therefore  be  called  Pan.     Thus  there  is 

Pancom  Stone,  close  to  Shobdon,  co.  Hereford. 

Pan  Castle,  a  small  oval  camp  close  to  Whitchurch. 

Pan  Pudding  Hill,  near  Bridgenorth. 

Pans  Hill,  close  to  Boarstall,  oo.  Buckin^am. 

Panson,  near  Hanwood,  co.  Salop. 

Panshington,  South  West  of  Hartlebury,  co.  Worcester. 

Penly,  near  EUesmere, 

Pendlestone  Rock,  near  Bridgenorth. 
PiM  Hill,  quasi  Pinhitty  Celt,  pin^  summitas. 
Port  Way  ;  this  is  a  very  usual  term  for  a  Roman  road» 

.and  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  lines  of  communica- 
tion, in  all  places  where  it  occurs,  were  originally  formed 

by  the  Romans,  and  took  this  name  in  consequence. 

The  Watling  Street,  near  Burghill,  co.  Hereford,  has- 
a  place  on  it  bearing  this  name. 

North  of  Kirtlington,  co.  Oxford,  the  Portway  crosses 
Wattlebank  or  Avesditch,  to  Ploughlet  Hill. 

Port  Way,  a  Roman  road.  North  East  of  Andover. 

Port  Way,  midway  betwixt  Leominster  and  T^ibury. 

A  little  North  of  Orleton,  co.  Hereford,  there  is  a 
Port  Way,  leading  from  the  Ludlow  and  Leominster 
road,  four  miles  and  a  half  South  of  the  former  place, 
down  Green  Lane  to  Cboft  Ambbxt  Cabo*. 

There  is  a  Port  Way  in  co.  Hants. ;  another,  co.  WQts. 
(Archaeol.  y.  viii.  p,  100,)  another,  eo.  Norfolk.    A* 
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road  in  Berkshire^  East  and  West  of  Wantage,  is 
called  the  Port  Waj,  it  continues  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  to  Wallingford,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  Ro- 
man origin.     Id.  near  Aynho,  co.  Northampton. 

Port  Way,  betwixt  Tanworth^  co.  Warwick,  and  the 
Icknield  Street.    (See  Salter  Street.) 

Port  Way,  in  the  parish  of  Hardwick,  co.  Cambridge. 

Port  Way,  on  the  road  from  Wangford  to  Eriswell, 
CO.   Suffolk;  Roman. 

Port  Way,  two  miles  South  East  of  Dudley,  co.  Wor- 
cester, leading  by  Causeway'  Green,  Harbome,  and 
SeDy  Oak. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  this  is  part  of  a  line  of 
Roman  communication  from  the  Watling  Street  below 
Penkridge  to  Alcester,  passing  by  Crateford,  Standi- 
ford,  the  Ford  Houses,  Wolverhampton,  Oockshut 
Colliery,  Sedgeley  Beacon,  Sedgeley,  Cotwall  End, 
Dudley,  Portway,  Causeway  Gb*een,  Harbome,  and 
Selley  Oak,  where  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  the  West,  through  Bromsgrove  to  Droit- 
wich;  the  other  taking  the  course  of  some  bye-ways 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  King^s  Norton,  at  which 
place  there  is  a  straight  line  of  road  to  Forhill^  where 
it  joins  the  Icknield  Way,  «oming  in  directly  from 
Alcester,  due  South. 

Sautry,  Sawtry  Way;  I  conceive  this  began  at  a  more 
important  road  at  Thetfordj  three  miles  South  of  Ely, 
on  the  Roman  way  from  Cambridge  into  Norfolk, 
and  went  from  hence  to  Streatham,  Wilburton,  Had- 
denham,  (betwixt  here  and  Earith  it  is  called  Hctdr 
denhatn  Causeway,)  Needingworth,  leaving  St  Ives  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  Houghton.  At  this  place  its  title 
•of  Sawtry  Way  begins,  and  continues  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  till  the  road  in  short,  joins  the  Ermine  Street, 
,two  mileft  North  of  Alconbury  Hill.  A  mile  beyond 
this  point  of  junction,  it  reaches  Sawtry  All  SaintSy 
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from  which  it  takes  its  name:  and  thiB  again  derives 
it  from  the  Celt,  iau,  parvus  coUis,  from  being  placed 
on  a  superior  eminence  to  the  surrounding  villages 
above  the  Fens.  The  Sawtry  Way  appears  to  be 
an  early  line  of  communication. 

Seen,  Shine;  Celt,  yseenuy  tm;  Celt,  and  Ir.  kin^  caput. 
Shineton,  co.  Salop. 

Shenston,  near  Chaddesley  Corbet,  go.  Worcester. 
Shenston,  co.  Stafford. 

To  the  same  etymon  may  be  referred  Kinlet,  Kinver, 
Eanfare,  Kinnardsley,  &c. 
Peduar   Wat.      There  are  two   Roman  roads  in   the 
county  of  Norfolk  of  this  name,   one  of  which  falls 
into  the  other. 

The  chief  Peddab  Way  is  ninety-six  miles  long,   com- 
mencing at  Stratford  le  Bow,   in  Essex,  and  termi- 
nating at  Holme  on  the  Sea,  in  Norfolk.     It  runs 
direct   from   station  to   station,   though   at   each  of 
them  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  angularity.     From 
its  conunencement  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  through  Wood- 
ford   and    Epping,   until   it  reaches   Harlow,   (where 
Roman  remains  have  been  found,)  its  course  is  very 
devious.     From  Harlow  till  its  termination,  the  line 
is   direct  from   town   to  town   and    from  village  to 
village;  but  the  chief  bearing  varies,  until  it  touches 
J^orfolk,  when  its  direction  is  quite  straight.     From 
Harlow    it   goes  to   Bishop  Stortford  and   Newport, 
thence  to  Great  Chesterford  and  Worstead  Lodge,  at 
which  latter  place  it  crosses  the  Via  Dbvana.    Cross^ 
ing   Balsham  Dyke,   it  thence  passes  through  New- 
market, Barton  Mill,  Lord^s  Hut,  North  of  Mildenhall, 
Brandon,    Mundford,    HUborough,    SwaflFham,   Castle 
Acre,  Fring,    Sedgeford,   and  ends  at    the  quadran- 
gular work  of  Holme  on  the  Sea. 
The  other  Peddab  Way  commences  at   Ixworth,    co* 
Suffolk,  and  passes  by  Stanton  St  JohnX  between 
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East  Wreetham  and  Illingworth  to  Tottington :  being 
clearly  traceable  for  thirteen  miles.     South  of  Swaif- 
ham  it  is  called  the  Walsingham  Way,  and  here  it 
uniteB  with  the  preceding  Peddab  Way.     Q?  Peddar 
Way.     Pedegtriaf     Pbomp.    Parv.     Pedde,  calathus; 
Peddar^  calathus  piscarius.      Celt,  jpedd^  pes?      Was 
the  chief  supply   of  fish  for   the  Romans  from   the 
Northern  seas  to  London  by  this  road! 
PiTLLET ;   Celt.  Pto/,  locus  sylvestris,  uliginosus,  843  it  was 
temp.  Edw.  I.  1300,  being  included  in  the  Forest  of 
Lithewood.     Polelie,  Domesday.     PoUerdine,  North  of 
Ratlinghope.     Bullerdine.     Polmere,  West  of  Hanwood. 
Rag  ;  a  prefix  denoting  something  small.    Celt.  Boff^  par- 
vus. Ragleik^  (or  the  little  portion  ?)  near  Church  Stretton, 
from  the  preceding  root,  and  leth^  pars,  and  underneath  it, 
Bagdon  and  Ragbatch,    If  this  derivation  be  sound,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  author, 
Ragleth  vdll  literally  mean  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  mountains  which  are  seen  in  this  part  of  Shrop- 
shire.    Hehneth  which  is  the  next  height  to  the  North, 
signifies  the  middle  height,  or  rock  that  is  the  middle 
hill  between   Caer   Caradoc,  and  Ragleth,  for  Hazier 
HiD  is  a  hill  of  insignificant  altitude. 
RroniNGB;   can  the  name  of  the  two  places,  one   near 
Broseley,  the  other  near  Ludlow,  which  are  similar  to 
this,  be   derived  from  the  Celt,  and  C.  Brit.  Bhitdd^ 
ruber,    on    account    of    the  colour   of  their  soil!     It 
18  rather    remarkable  that   at   the   former  place,   the 
colour  of  the  land  suddenly  changes  to  this  hue.     Or 
do   they    take   their   name   from   the    A.   Sax.  hred- 
dan^  liberare,  that  is,  land  cleared  of  wood,  redeemed 
from  forests!    There  is  Bidding  Wood,  near  Maer,  co. 
Stafford. 
RmoB  Wat  ;  so  called  because  it  takes  its  course  along 
a  ridge  or  elevated  land.    A.  Sax.  brieg,  dorsum.    Thus 
the  Ridgeway  in  Warwickshire,  which  begins  two  miles 
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West  of  Alcefiter,  runs  along  some  high  land,  parallel 
with  the  Hayden  Way,  past  the  Arbours^  to  Red 
Ditch  for  seven  miles.  For  the  same  reason  Ridgeway, 
two  miles  South  West  of  Powick,  and  Ridgeway  be- 
tween Stanford  Bishop  and  Mathon,  eo.  Worcester, 
are  so  called.  And  the  Ridgeway  between  Edgeton 
and  Castle  Ring,  co.  Shropshire.  Rudge  Wood  near 
Broseley.  Rudge  Heath  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire.  Ridgeway  joins  the  Fosse  in  Leices- 
tershire, North  East  of  Barkby.  The  Ridgeway  Road 
from  Pembroke  to  Tenby. 
Road,  see  Gartree,  Bayden. 

Robin  Hood.  To  this  bold  out-law  are  attributed  many 
things  which  the  ignorant  cannot  otherwise  explain 
than  by  referring  them  to  his  agency.  Thus  we  have 
among  many  other  things  assigned  to  him  throughout 
England,   the  following: 

Robin  Hood^s  Chair,  Nesscliff.     Robin  Hood'^s  Butts,  on 

Wapley  Hill,  six  miles  North  East  of  Kington,  oo. 

Hereford.      Robin  Hood'^s  Butts,  co.   York.      Robin 

Hood^s  Butts,  tumuli  on  the  Long  Myndd,  co.  Salop. 

Robin   Hood'^s   Farm,   co.   Warwick.     Robin  Hood'^s 

Stride,  co.  Derby.     Robins  Wood  Hill,  South  of  3f at- 

son,  oo.  Gloucester.    Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  two 

upright  stones  near  Gunwade  Ferry,  Peterborough. 

Rush;   in   composition  is   most  naturally   derived  from 

the  A.    Sax.   risc^  juncus»   implying  that   the  villages 

into  which  this  compound  enters  are,  or  at  least  were, 

upon  wet,  rushy  land. 

Rushmoor,  South  of  Longdon  on  Tern,  co.  Salop. 
Rushbury,  co.  Salop.     Rushton,  under  the  Wrekin. 
Ruishden  South  East  of  Baldock,  co.   Hertford. 
Rushden,  co.  Northampton. 
Rushton,  Rockingham  Forest,  co.  Nottingham. 
Shei«ve;  simple,  and  in  composition.     Ir.  scealp^  a  cliff. 
Gael.  sgecJby   fragmentum  lapidis.      Shelve  under  the 
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Stiperstones.  Shelf,  near  Betton.  Leaton  Shelf.  Shel- 
vocke,  near  Oswestry.  This  may  suit  as  the  ety- 
mon of  our  Shropshire  names,  though  I  fear  it 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  some  elsewhere,  such  as  Shel- 
ford,  CO.  Cambridge;  Shelton,  co.  Bedford,  and  some 
others. 

Sleap,  Slepe  ;  the  Eslepe  of  Domesday ;  it  lies  on  high 
land  South  West  of  Wem.  Ir.  8lia%  sleibh;  Gael. 
diabh],  mons. 

Spoon,  Spunhill;  (A.  Sax.  spoon^  cremium,  femes!) 
Spoonley,  near  Market  Drayton.  Spoonbill  Wood, 
near  Round  Acton.  Spunhill,  South  of  EUesmere.  Spone- 
bed  Hill,  near  Painswick,  co.  Gloucester.  Spoonley,  in 
Wychwood  Forest,  co.  Oxford.  Spon  Lane,  West 
Bromwich^  co.  Stafford.  Spon  Lane,  betwixt  Grendon, 
CO.  Leicester  and  the  Watling  Street. 
Staple  Hill  ;  (for  its  Etymology  see  remarks  under 
MrrcHELL^s  Fold.) 
Staple,  CO.   Somerset. 

Stapleton,  yulgo  dictum  Steppiton^  co.  Salop;   id.  Cam- 
bridge; id.  Gloucester;   id.  Leicester. 
Stapeley  HiD,  under  Comdon,  co.  Montgomery. 
Staple  Hill,  South  of  Alcester.     Staple  Hill,  North  of 

Wellesboume  Hastings,  co.  Warwick. 
Stapleton  Hill,  North  East  of  Presteign. 
Stapleford  Park,  near  Melton  Mowbray. 
Stapleton,  the  encampment  of  Richard  III.  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,   South  of  Market   Bosworth. 
Stapleford,  co.   Salop. 

Stapleford,  co.  Cambridge;    id.  Hertford;   id.  Lincoln; 
id.  Nottingham ;    id.  Wilts. ;    id.  Essex ;    id.  East  of 
Maer,  co.  Stafford. 
Stok,    Stoke,    Stocking;   a  prefix  derived  from  the    A. 
Sax.   8toc^   locus;    and  often  final,  as    Wood  Stock,  A. 
Sax.   Wude  Stoc,  sylvarum  locus. 
Stokesay,  Stockton. 
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Stoke  St  Mflborough,  a  place   celebrated  for  one  of 

Milborga's   Miracles,    (v.    Capgravii   Legeoda  Nova.) 

where  they  are  fully  related. 
Stocking,  near  Onibury. 
Stocking,  near  Bitterley. 
Stocking,  near  Stokesay. 
Stocking,  North  of  CUBbrd,  co.  Hereford. 
Cold  Stocking. 
No  Stockings,   on   Roman  road,    between    Caeterford, 

and  Stretton,  co.  Rutland. 
Stone,   Stoney;    this   epithet    is    indicative   of   Roman 
thoroughfare.      The  proofs  that  might  be  quoted  are 
very  considerable.     The  following,  taken  casually,  will 
furnish  sufficient  illustration. 
On  the  FossB.     Stony  Holds,  a  mile  North  of  Beno- 

Nis.     Stoney  Ford,  below  Stretton  on  Dunsmore,  co* 

Warwick. 
On  the  Watlino  Street.     Stoney  Stratford,  co.  Buck- 
ingham.    Stoney  Ford  on  Watling  Street,  co.  Salop. 

Stoney  Stretton,   betwixt  Shrewsbury   and  Westbury. 
Middleton  Stoney,  co.  Oxford.     Stoney  Gate,  one  mile 

South  East  of  Leicester,  on  the  Gartree  Road. 
Stone  Bridge,  on  the    Roman  road,   betwixt   Barton 

and  Cambridge. 
Stone    Cross,    half  a   mile   North   of   Horseheath,   by 

which  a  Roman  road  passes,  co.  Cambridge. 
Stonesfield,  on  the  Akeman  Street. 
Street;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  labour  to  adduce 
all  the  instances  where  Btreat^  Btret^  and  Btrai  enter 
into  the  composition  of  words  on  Roman  roads,  I  shall 
therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  places  little  known.  In 
Kent  and  Essex  "Streets"*'  constantly  occur,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  owing  to  the  lengthened  occupation  and  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  these  two  counties.  Harb  Street 
is  a  very  frequent  name  in  Essex,  and  may  be  referred 
to  the  A.  Sax.  here^  exercitus.      (See  Cold  Harbour.) 
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OiuEBN  Stbbbt;  North  of  High  Wycombe.  Near  Sand- 
wich. South  of  Teynham,  on  Roman  road  to  Dovor. 
South  of  Crowhurst.  Oreen  Street  Green,  between 
Famborough  and  Chelsfield,  co.  Kent.  Green  Street, 
on  Boman  road,  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  Braugh- 
ing. 

Kind  Stbeet  ;  near  Midlewich,  co.  Chester.  Condate 
has  been  placed  upon  it  by  some  writers,  (v.  Cam- 
den, vol.  iii.  p.  57.) 

Kmo  Strbet;  another  name  allusive  to  the  Roman 
period.  Thus  we  have  King  Street^  a  branch  out  of 
the  Ermine  Street,  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire; 
it  runs  due  North,  past  Ufford,  Greatford,  and  Cab 
Dyke  in  Rutlandshire  to  Bourn  and  Sleaford.  (See 
Bdllock^s  Road.) 

Kmo  Stkebtf  ;  the  road  from  the  Depot  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  the  Watling  Street  at  Pitchford  has  this  name, 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  county  town,  which 
renders  it  likely  that  the  way  is  of  Roman  origin, 
especiaUy  when  we  see  it  is  a  vicinal  road  from  the 
Watling  Street,  to  a  place  that  is  upon  one  of  its 
branches. 

King  Street;  two  miles  East  of  Woodcot  and  Pave 
Lane,  co.  Salop. 

MoNKspATH  Street;  a  road  in  Warwickshire,  direct 
from  Henley  in  Arden  to  Birmingham,  bears  this  name 
for  two  miles ;  when  it  is  changed  to  SmRLEV  Street. 

Salter  Street  runs  Southwards  from  Shirley  Street 
to  Ttbdrn  Lane  and  Tanworth,  two  miles  West  of 
which  is  PortvDc^f  rather  more  than  midway  between 
this  village  and  the  Icknield  Way,  co.  Warwick.  (See 
Salterns  Lane.) 

Salterns  Road,  near  the  Ermine  Street,  co.  Lincoln; 
it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Romans  for  bringing  salt  from  Holland  over  Brigend 
Causey  to  Leicester,     (v.  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.) 
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Under  this  head  may  be  notioed  a  Roman  road,  which 
has,  I  believe,  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 
topographers.  It  commences  at  Oloucester,  which  is 
by  the  unanimous  <x>nsent  of  antiquaries  supposed  to 
be  the  Glevum  of  Antoninus,  and  terminates  at  its 
junction  with  the  road  which  passes  by  Magna,  or 
Kenchester,  just  above  Ocle  Pyechard.  From  Glou- 
cester, I  conceive  the  road  went  to  Newent,  a  mile 
North  of  which  place  it  leaves  a  Cold  Harbour,  to 
the  West.  Thence  to  Castle  Tump,  Dymock,  Rose 
Hill,  Little  Marcle,  Cromweffs  Walls,  Stretton  Oran- 
dison,  after  which  it  joins  the  road  above-mentioned 
six  miles  and  a  half  North   East   of  Hereford. 

Besides  this,  another  undescribed  road  seems  to  have 
started  from  the  same  city,  and  have  gone  North- 
wards, keeping  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  West.  Six 
miles  North  of  Gloucester  we  have  Harridge  or  Har- 
wich Street,  on  the  West ;  Stonend,  Stonewall,  Buig- 
hill,  to  the  East,  and  Gadbury  Banks  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  single-ditched  work,  throu^  which  the 
road  passes.  Higher  up  about  a  mile,  is  a  Port 
Way ;  afterwards  we  find,  close  on  the  lefb  or  West- 
em  side,  Keys  End,  and  Kaibend  SrREBrr,  (Csesar 
Street!)  The  Rye  Street^  Birts  Street^  and  a  mile 
to  the  light,  Roberfs-end  Street,  On  the  left>.  Wain 
Street^  leading  to  Kilburt  Camp  above  Ledbury,  and 
thus  it  proceeds,  leaving  Pool-end  Street  to  the  East 
under  the  Malvern  Hills,  upon  which  are  two  re- 
markable entrenchments,  till  it  reaches  Great  Mal- 
vern. 

Silver  Street.  Not  unusual  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned counties.  Does  not  this  come  from  the  Lat. 
syhaf  just  as  we  say  Wood  Street  at  the  present 
day?    Silver  Street,   North  of  Stowmarket. 

Stone  Street,  co.  Hereford.  This  began  at  Magna 
Castra  or  Kenchester,  and  went  to  Caer  Leon. 
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Stonb  Street,  oo.  Surrey.     This  began  at  Kingston  on 
Thames,  and  passed  through   Leatherhead,  Dorking, 
Ookley,     Slinford,     Billinghurst,     Pulborough,     Cold 
Waliham,  Bignor,  Cold  Harbour,  and  ended  at  Chi- 
chester. 
Street  Foreloo;   this  branches  to  the  North  out   of 
the  Roman  trackway  from  Caer  Sws. 
Sweeny;  Celt.  ^«»,  aqua, .  fluvius ? .   A.  Sax.  Swin^  por- 
eus!   as  both  of   the  examples  will   agree   with    the 
former  derivation,  it  seems  capricious  to  reject  it  for 
the  flatter.     But  it  is  most   probable  that  these  two 
places  were  8wmehay$,  .or  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs, 
what    we    constantly    find    mentioned     in    Domesday. 
Sweeny  near   Oswestry,    on    a  small  brook;    Swinny, 
near  Broseley,  on  the  Severn. 

Ton  ;  a  termination  so  common  that  it  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation. It  18,  however,  desirable .  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  prevalency  it  has  among  us,  and  therefore 
I  shall  set  down  the  names  of  those  places  where  it 
.occurs. 

Cardeston  (vulgo   dictum,    Carsan)^     Withington,   Up- 
pington,  Uffington,  Roddington,  Wellington,  Womer- 
ton,  Burtou,  Leighton,  Woolstaston,  Edgeton,  Ruyton, 
Rowton,   Dorrington,    Kemberton^   Culmington,  Ship- 
ton,    Ticklerton,    Eaton,    Eyton,    Preston,   Shineton, 
Donnington,  Chesterton,   Burwarton,   Middleton,  Ac- 
ton, Stretton,  Neentoh,  Weston,  Tibberton,  Moreton. 
TooTHiLL,  West  of  Chilworth,  co.  Hants. 
Toothill,  near  Rhuddlan.    At  Criccaeth.    Tothill  Fields. 
Tothill,  two  miles  North   West  of  Stowmarket. 
Tothill,  CO.  Lincoln.     This  is  a  peculiar  military  earth- 
work, consisting  of  a  wide  deep  ditch  about  seventy 
yards  in  length,  close  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  very 
lofty  round  hill,  which  to  this  day  retains  its  ancient 
appellation  of  TootehUl^  and  from  which  the  name  of 
the  village  is  derived. 
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Toothill,  artificial  Mount,  near  Gockermouth,  Oiimb. 

Fairy  Toote,  co.  Dorset. 

Castle  Tute,  near  Cleobury  Mortimer,  oo.  Salop. 

Tutbury,  and  perhaps  Tettenball,   (Teotan-heale)    co. 
Stafford. 

Strictly  writing  TooAUl  means  a  speculatoiy,  from  the 
Gael.  Ma  coUiculus  ezigaus;  or  the  A.  Sax.  Mttm, 
eminere.  TciehyUe^  specula.  (Catholicon).  TaUHylU 
or  hey  place  of  lokinge,  conspectus,  teatrum*  (Pbomp. 
Paby.)  TatehiyU^  Montaignette.  (Palsgraye.)  Hall  in 
his  Chronide  speaks  of  Tijftyngs  Holes,  or  places  of 
look  out.  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  7W,  to  look 
out  or  upon.  Q!  does  the  Tooter^  or  Cad  to  an 
omnibus,  (Celtic  cad^  garde)  derive  his  title  in  con- 
sequence of  being  a  looker  out  for  passengers,  and 
perched  on  a  speculatory  behind,  or  does  he  take  it 
from  the  Belg.  tvytm^  to  blow  a  little  horn.  The 
name  is  appropriate  either  way! 
Trench  ;   a  place  formerly  surrounded^  or  lying  upon, 

a  ditch,  fosse  or  trench.     Lat.  Barb,  tranchday  trefn- 

keia;  Fr.  trenehee^  fossa. 

Trench,  (three)  North   of  EUesmere. 

Trench  Lane,  Trench  Green,  Trench  Farm,  South  of 
Wem. 

Trench  Lane,  running  from  Droitwich  to  Flyford  Fla- 
vel,  co«  Worcester. 

Trench   Lane,   a   communication  from   the    Ridgeway 

at  Almondesbury  to  Matford  Bridge,  co.  Gloucester. 

Vaixets  ;  according  to  its  derivation  from  the  C.  Brit. 

gicalj  it  means   strictly   a  place    shut  in,    fenced    or 

sheltered,  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground. 

Vallets,  in  the  North  part  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre. 

Vallets,  South  of  Presteign,  co.  Badnor. 

Castle  Vallet,  South  of  Pilleth,  co.  Radnor. 

Lye  Vallets,  East  of  Hope,  under  Dinmore,  co.  Hereford. 

Sallow  Vallets,  North  of  Coleford,  co.  Gloucester. 
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Step  Vallet  Farm,  Narih  of  Downton  Castle^ 
Wall;  generally  in  composition,  both  initial  and  final, 
denoting  a  place  smrounded  with  a  waUy   or  agger, 
whether  of  British  or  Bomim  origin. 
Eastwall,    Chatwall,    Wall   under   Heywood,  Cotwall, 

WaUs  Bank,  Walton  near  High  Ercall« 
Wardine;  a  termination  denoting  a  village,  corrapted 
fix>m   Warthin^  which  comes  from  the  A.  Sax.  TFor^A, 
platea^  vicos,  and  is  used   both  as  a   prefix  and  a 
termination. 

Shrawardine,  Wrockwardine,  (see  remarks  under  Wmt- 

Km),  Fouswardine  near  Sidbury,   Stanwardine,  EUer- 

dine,  Pedwardine,  Belswardine,  Pollerdine,  Ingardine, 

Bullwardine,  Llanvair  Waterdine. 

Wat  ;    see   remarks   under  Haydsn,    Ridob,    Sawtrt, 

Batdon,  Peddab,  Pobt,  &c. 

Wia,  Wik;  incipient  and  final.    M.  Ooth.  to&ih;  Celt. 
Germ,  wii  ;  A.  Sax.  wic^  view* 
Wigwig,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
Wiggin,  near  St  Martin;  Wigginton,  id. 
Wike,   North  East  of  Much  Wenlock.      The    Wike, 
and  Wykey  Moss,  co.  Salop. 


Note. — Btadtchwn.  A  long  range  of  hill  North  West  of 
Honiton  Down,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  small  coni- 
cal mount  like  a  beacon,  which  looks  artificial,  but  is  I 
believe  not  so ;  it  has  however  probably  been  occupied  as 
a  little  fort  or  speculatory,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Morden  or  Mordle  Pen  Beacon  (Q!  Moridunum!) 
The  ancient  name  of  this  mount  or  beacon  is  preserved 
m  the  adjacent  hamlet  Blackhorongh  or  Blackhurgh. 

Blackdown  Hill,  near  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight. 


9UCM  in  Slltop0||ire 


mcnttontti  in 


om(0]»a9  l$oolt* 


Hundred  of 

Hundred  i^ 

Alnod^staul 

Ford. 

Bascherche. 

PiM  Hill. 

• 

Alberberie 

Alberbury 

Burertone 

Boreation 

AllVktATIA 

Asterley  ? 

Burtone 

Burton 

jMAXJS%AfUn 

HaLston? 

Burtune 

Comestane 

Cardeston? 

Celmeies 

EUesmeie? 

Corfim 

Caune 

Chenbritone 

• 

Memstrelie 

Minsterley 

Cheneltone 
(Jlebeiie 

Coleamere 

Colemere 

Costeford 

^^r^FA^^A>A%^A  ^# 

Hundred  of 

Crugetone 

Cruckton 

Baschsbche. 

Pix  Hill. 

Eldone 

Abretone 

Albrighton 

Estone 

Achetone 

Astley 

Etbretone 

Aitone 

£yton 

Etbritone 

Albricstone 

Albright<»i 

Faventrei 

Faintree 

Andrelau 

Fordune 

Forton 

Baschcrche 

Baachurch 

Franchetone 

Frankton 

Afford 

Bettisfidd  ? 

Gellidone 

MJjJVX\fA,\L 

BesfoTd? 

Grivelesul 

GrinAhill 

Bosle 

Hadehelle 

HadnaU 

Bnuifelde 

Broomfield 

Hantone 
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Hundred  <tf 

Hundred  of 

BASCRSaCHE, 

PiM  Hill. 

COKDETRET, 

Stottesdek. 

• 

Hesleie 

Dodentone 

Downton? 

Hetone 

Yeaton 

Stoches 

Stokesay 

Hoptone 

Hopton 

Burbingi 

Billingsley? 

Hordelei 

Hordeley 

Cateschealeie 

Cattedey 

Huchefor 

Chinlete 

'  Kinlet 

Hugelei 

Uughley 

Dodintone 

Iteahale 

RhiffTial? 

Fech 

Lagedone 

Leaton 

Ferlan 

Farlow 

Ijartune 

Ingurdine 

Ingardine 

Membrefelde 

Merrington 

Lei 

Alveley  ? 

MuUcht 

Melela 

Meadowley  ? 

Ncsob 

Ness 

Mulstone 

Milson 

Newentone 

Newtown 

Nene 

Neen  Sava^f© 

Odenet 

Hodnet 

Ovretone 

Overton 

Pectone 

Petton 

Setham 

Poesetome 

Stantone 

Stanton 

Prestone 

Preston  Gobalds 

Steple 

Rosela 

Roas  Hall 

WaUe 

WaU  Town 

Rniton 

Rnyton 

Waltham 

Seleurdine 

Shrawaidine 

Waltone 

Walton 

Slacheberie 

• 

Staurdine 
Sadberie 

Stanwardine 

Suletime 

Sutton  ? 

Udeoote 

• 

- 

Udefoid 

Hundred  of 

COKDOURE.                  COWDOTCA. 

Walefoid 

Walford 

Waltham 

Actune 

lActon 

Weahope 
Wigtanestmie 

WoUascot? 

detune 
Becheberie 

Beckbury 

Witesot 

Begestah 

Belderves 

Boildwaa 

Bellenrdine 
Betune 

Belswardine 
Betton 

Botewde 

LeBotwood 

Hundred  of 

BiantunQ 

COLMXSTA^. 

CULMINOTON  «r 
MVNSLOW. 

Brame 
Burtone 

Broomcroft 

AUedone 

Halford? 

Cantelop 

Cantlop 

Aneberie 

Onibury 

Catewinde 
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Hundred  af 

Hundred  qf 

COVDOUKE. 

COVDOVCB. 

COVDOnBE. 

COKDOVEB. 

CheneGe 

Kenley 

Umbruntune 

Conendoure 

Condoyer 

Waientenehalc 

Wientnall 

Cristesache 

Creasage 

Wigewic 

Wigwig 

Chineet 

Cound 

• 

Edbaldineshain 

Etone 

Etune 

Feltone 

Felton 

Hundred  of 

Flnemer 

Ffsnnyinerc 

CuLVESTAir. 

Fiodealege 

Frodealey 

^Imundestune 

Godestoch 

Bolledone 

Bulwardine 

Goldene 

Golden 

Caiham 

Old  Caynton 

Harh 

f 

CaTdintune 

Caidington 

Hantenetone 

Cerletone 

Harlege 

Harley 

Clee 

Huelbec 

Clone 

Hugle 

Cortune 

Hundealit 

Eslepe 

Sleap 

^m                  V 

The  Leech,  East 

Eflseford 

Lach 

of  Child's  Ercall 

Estune 

Langeford 

Fordriteshopo 

Forton 

Laiigael^;e 

Langley 

Htunet 

Leg6 

LeyHiU 

Ledewie 

Ledwyke 

litlega 

LythHiU? 

Merston 

Mertune 

Middeltone 

Middleton 

Munete 

Mildehope 

Neielie 

Netley 

Plesham 

Plush 

Nortune 

PoBBetom 

Ovre 

Soeyintone 

Pioeforde 

Pitchfoid 

Sudtelch 

FUveadone 

Badtone 

8utt4HI 

PoleUe 

Pulley 

Polrebec 

Pulverhatch 
Rattlinghope 

Rotelingehape 

Schentane 

Shinetoa 

Semebre 

Hundred,  qf 

Smereoote 

Smethoot 

Dekinlau. 

Stoche 

Ulestanea 

Lidebexie 
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Hundred  of 

Hundred  of 

Blwoelbtsul 

BSXMSTRET. 

UoDEVET  or       North  akd 
Odenet.     South  Bradford. 

Aldeberie 

Oldbuiy 

Elleurdlne 

Elleidine 

Beghesonie 

Badger 

Estune 

Bispetone 

Bishton 

GrayehuDgre 

Gravenor 

Brocton 

Brocton 

Hatune 

Hatton 

Dehocsele 

Deuxhill 

Haipecote 

Eldone 

Hilton 

Hetone 

Eaton  upon  Tem 

Estone 

Aston 

Hortune 

Etone 

Istefelt 

Faventrei . 

Funtree 

lAi 

Lea 

Falyordie 

Fulwardine. 

Letone 

Leighton 

Glealei 

Glazeley 

Maroemeslie 

Marchamley 

Ingurdine 

Ingardine 

Mortone 

Morton  Say 

Madoles 

Madeley 

Mortune 

Middelton 

Middleton 

Nortone 

Norton 

Nortone 

Norton 

Odenet 

Hodnet 

Pichetonie 

Pies 

Ptees 

Rahone 

Rnyton 

Rohalle 

Stochetone 

Stockton 

Savintune 

» 

Sadtone 

Satton 

Sponelege 

Spoonley 

Ulton 

Hilton 

Stanestune 

wmt 

Waiey? 

Stantnne 
Stile 
Tirelire 
Uluretone 

Stanton 

Ollerton 

Hundred  ef 

Ulwardelege 
Walanceslau 

HODEKET  or          NOBTH  AKD 

N    Odevet.    South  Bkadfokd. 

Warre 
Weme 

Wem 

Achetone 

Acton  Reynard 

Westnne 

Weston 

Alchetone 

ABdngton 

Wicford 

Wixhall 

Anelege 

Wit^hala 

Bflitnne 

Bttrdefltune 

Camahalle 

Cote 

Derintmie 

Dodetnne 

Woodcote 

Hundred  of 
Lehteurde.         Purslow. 

Diaitime 

Drayton 

Adelestune 

Edgton 

EldT^dei 

Brantnne 

Broughton  ? 
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Hundred  qf 

Hundred  of 

Lekteurde. 

PUESLOW. 

Mebsete. 

Buchehalle 

Backnall 

Haustone 

Chenistetune 

Cheney  Longae- 
ville 

Hauretescote 
Heme 

Harleaoot 

Clen 

Clan 

Homeforde 

Nortune 

Norbury 

Languefelle 

Pede¥rrde 

Bedstone 

Lidum 

PoleUe 

PwU-lle,  East  of 

Lopitone 

Loppington 

Hyssington 

Meteurlei 

Uanvair  Water- 

Meresbroc 

Maesbrook 

Watredene 

dine 

Mortone 

Morton 

Wistaneston 

Wistanstow 

Nessham 

Nfm 

Osulyestone 

Oswestry 

• 

Quatford 

Quatford 

Sbemestune 

^mt 

Sireton 

Soughton  ? 

Hundred  qf 

Stodesdone 

Stottesdon 

Mersete. 

Straton 

Stretton 

Achekd 

Tibetnne 

Tibberton 

Aitone    * 

Tomeberie 

Archelow 
Ardintone 

Eardiston^  East 
of  West  Felton 

Trange 

Udetone 

Urbetone 

Hadlington  ? 

Berewic 

Berwick 

Walitone 

Bolbec 

• 

Westone 

Weston 

Catinton 

Kinton 

Westune 

Chenardelei 

Chenlei 

Chimerestnn 

Kinnerley 

Wiche 

Wititone 

Wlferesforde 

Wykey 

Whittington 

Woolston 

Comintone 

DaleUe 

Demiou 

Dodintone 

Dudleston 

Donitone 

Hundred  qf 

Edmendone 

Edgerly? 

OVRET. 

Edritone 

Bureford 

fillesmeles 

Ellesmere 

Claiberie 

Cleobury 

Feltone 

West  Felton 

Comelie 

' 

Forde 

Ford 

Dodentone 

Fortune 

Forton 

Mutone 

Haktune 

Halston 

Tedenesolle 

• 
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Hundred  ^f 
RxcoROiNE.     Wrockwaedins. 


Hundred  of 
PATTWTfTvv        Franchise  of 

rATINTUKB.  WeNLOCK. 


Abetone 

Beiitime 

Broctune 

Bachefaale 

CUde 

Dodefort 

Gxotmtime 

Loteis 

Ludeoote 

Madelie 

Melioope 

Mostune 

Qxibola 

Petelie 

Prene 

Riseberie 

Scipetune 

Staneweie 

Stantnne 

Stoche 

Stope^ 

Tichelevoide 

Wenlock 


Abdon 

Berrington 

Brocton. 

Clee 

Gretton 

Callaiighton 

Lutwych  ? 

Luahcot? 

Madeley 

Millichope 

Oxenbold 

Peaton 

Prene 

Rushbuiy 

Shipton 

Stanton 
Stoke  St  Mil- 
borough 

Tickwood 
Wenlock 


Hundred  of 
Recordine.    Wrockwardime. 

Arcalnn  High  Eical 

AsQebrnge 

Atingeham         Atcham 

Avochelie 

Berewic  Berwick 

19 


Beteshui 

Brochetonfl 

Burtone 

Buterie 

Cerlecote 

Cerlitone 

CesdiUe 

Cestulle 

Chinardeedfi 

Coraelle 

Edeslai 

Eiminstr^ 

Etbretelie 

£tone 

Hanstune 

Hatlege 

Hortune 

Lanelei 

Languedune 

Lavelie 

Lega 

Lestone 

Ofitone 

Opetone 

Papelaw 

Peventone 

Prestone 

Prestune 

Recordine 

Rochecestre 

Rodintone . 

Sanford 

Sawesbeiie 

Stoches 

Sudtone 

Tetbristone 

Uchintune 

Uptone 


Betton,  North  of 
M.  Dr^ton 
Brockley  Moor? 
Bratton? 
Buerton? 
Charlton  ? 
Charlton  Hill 
Cheswell  Grange 

• 

Kinnersley. 


£m8trey 

Eyton?  Eton 

Constantine? 

Hinstock? 

Hadley 

Horton 


Lawley 

Leegomeiy 

Leaton 

Ufi&hgton 

Uppington 

Peplow 

Preston 

Wrockwardine 

Wroxeter 

Roddington 

Sanford 

Shawbujy 

Stoke 

Sutton 

Tibberton  ? 

Uckington 

Upton  Magi^?: 
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Htmdndqf 

Hundfwiqf 

RCCOSDIKE. 

Weockwaedive. 

RiKLAU. 

Uptime 

Waien  Upton? 

Cautnne 

Widefoid 

Wiihyfoid 

Chenpitone 

Wrenton 

Clime 

Clan 

Clnneberie 

Clnnbniy 

^^rt         A    — . 

Clnntime 

Clnnton 

Coseinne 

Hundred  qf 

^gedune 

Edgtown 

RuxtsxT. 

Hope 

Hope 

Bekfllei 

Obelie 

Benehale 

Benthal 

Opetone 

Hopton 

Gartistime 

Cardiston 

Poaaelau 

Cireberie 

CbjTbuiy 

Sibetnne 

Sibdon 

Dontiine 

Dudstone 

Wantenonie 

Wenlaor 

Embaldestuiie 

Winealei 

Etone 
Femelege 

Hanewde 

Hanwood 

Langedune 

Hundred  CkntaHe  or  of. 

Lodfihyille 

SCIEOPEBBEEIS*       ShEEWSBUET 

Lnchetune 

Menae 

Aitone 

Mease 

Pantesberie 
Pole 

Ponteabuiy 
Ponlton 

EdelBctone 
Linleshelle 
Melam 

Brace  Meole 

Pxestmie 

Preston  Hall 

Saltone 

Ratane 

Rowton 

Scentune 

Udeoote 

Sciropeaberie 

ShiewBbuiy 

Udenertune 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Wesberie 

W7                « 

Weetbmy 
WatUesborough 

Wetesbuig 

Wibetnne 

Wigemoie 

Hundred  1^ 

Willazesfcone 

Woollaaton 

WiTBKTEEl. 

Bichetone 
Cixestoo 

Bicton 

Hundtedqf 

Cotaidioote 

Cotbeicot 

RlVLAU. 

Meritone 

Andrefllsae 

Mfldetnne 

Berik 

Muletnne 
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Hundred  4if 

WlTSVTEEI. 

WiTXTKSU, 

Rktane 

GoBefoxd 

Roiitaiie 

Roningtoik 

Hoptone 

Roatone 

Rowton 

Lestiine 

Westane 

Weeton 

Lyvre 
Mandbid 

Meresbeiie 

Mnlituiie 

Muntgameri 

Htmdredqf 

Roritnne 

WiTETKSU. 

Sfantane 

Benehale 

Stameoote 

Cesielop 

Ulestameflmade 

Dudeftone 

Waddestan 

Eldutim 

Waleoot 

Estoiie 

IVestnne 

Bienehop 

Wrdin© 

w-a 


Cedit  enim  remm  novitate  extnua  VBtnstaB 

Semper;  et  ex  aliis  alind  repaxaxe  neoean  eat; 

Nee  quidquam  in  banithniTn  nee  tartan  deddat  atnu 

LucRsnua. 
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Beches  and  brode  okes. 

P.  Plouhman*s  Vitwn,  80. 

And  stiecchet  hem  brodel 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede, 

Of  heom  schon  the  brode  feld. 

Kpig  AHMunder,  y,  1608,  also  y.  3433,  6126, 6589  ;  Sir  Atnadas, 

v.  362 ;  Goiden  Legend,  abrode. 

When  foUowed  by  ^  or  /  it  occasionally  takes  the  sound 
of  O9  and  the  ^,  or  /,  is  silent,  as  co/e  for  calf:  &O/0 
for  half. 

It  is  turned  into  e ;  Ex.  wesh  for  wash :  gether  for  gather : 
Wiclif,  Chaucer  and  our  Early  English  Romances  fiilly 
justify  this  usage. 

It  is  omitted  in  many  monosyllabics,  and  they  are  thus 

made  short,  as  motj  for  moat.  ^    When  it  would  neoee- 

sarily  be  short  if  it  were  not  lengthened  by  final  e^  it 

is  pertinaciously  made  short,  as,   ^^He  tta/r'd  me  reet 

i**  the  feace^^:  mar^  for  mare:  $par^  for  spare:  ear^  for 

care :  bdr^  for  bear,  and  bare :  dar^  for  dare : 

Til  bothe  hure  heyedes  weie  bar, 

P.  Plouhkan,  96. 
He  bar  scharpe  spere. 
Kyno  Alisaundbr,  y.  969,  also  v.  988, 2312,  &c.  &c« 

Hon  he  dor. 

id,  y.  6615. 

Hound  no  best  dor  him  aasayle. 

id,  Y.  6666. 

When  others  make  it  short,  we  make  it  long,  as  in 
the  words  e(mtrary^  after ^  farmers. 

When  long  and  broad  according  to  general  pronuncia- 
tion we  give  it  the  sound  of  ay  or  6y,  as  feyther^  for 
father. 

Where  it  has  by  custom  the  sound  of  short  o^  we  give 
it  that  of  short  a,  especially  in  those  words  where  it 
is  followed   by  ft,   as  fta/nder^.  Mon^s  egg  par  (pear), 

IMMpuA,    &C. 

In  words  where  followed  by  «,  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
Scotch  ai,  or  ^ :  thus  dastardly,  nasty,  master,  &c.  be- 
come daisterdly,  naisty^  maister.     Sir  Amadas  furnishes 
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an    authority  for  this  use,    and  aLso   an  example  of 
pure  Shropshire  language. 

The  men  dyd  as  his  meygter  bad 

fiot  sache  a  sauer  as  he  ther  hade.  ▼.  71. 

Au,  is  often  converted  into  o  short,  and  if  followed  by 

ffh,  receives  the  sound  of  j^  as  lof!,  for  laugh. 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips^  and  Iqff^. 

Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act.  ii.  Sc  1. 

and  into  a  short,  aspanchy  for  paunch;  toffht,  for  taught. 

A  is  often  used  for  they :  Ex.  ^^  Whire  bin  a  T  Instead 
of  several  prepositions,  on,  at^  tin,  &c.  as,  ^'  a  Wednes- 
day'^ :  a  morwe,  (Chaucer^s  Canterb.  Taks^  v.  824),  "  a 
fiie^,  {id.  V.  6308,  and  Kyng  Alisaunder^  v.  7549,  7552), 
as  "o-whoam":  as  "^bed'^,  (Ghauc.  Cant.  Tahs^  v. 
5989,  6509,  &o.) 

It  is  firequently  employed  for  the  verb  h(we^  as  '^  When 
shan  'e  a  doneT  "He  a  got  none."" 

Por  the  pronouns  he  and  she,  as  "  There  a  comes^\  In 
the  Metrical  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis  a  is  continually  used 
for  he.  It  is  also  an  expletive,  as  "a  but^ ;  for  but, 
or  Oh !  but.     It  is  an  useless  particle,  constantly  placed 

■  before  a  gerund.  For  instance,  o-coming,  o-doing,  ih 
making.  In  such  cases  Tjni^hitt  thinks  it  a  coiruption 
of  on.  (See  his  Remarks  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  11884, 
1689.)  ^'  I  go  a-fishing^,  John  xxi.  3 :  and  our  best 
grammarians  deem  it  a  genuine  preposition  in  such  in- 
stances. (See  Lowth^s  English  Grammar,  p.  82 ;  Forby^s 
Glossary,  p.  3.)  In  composition,  in  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
it  may  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  at,  or  of,  of  on^ 
or  in;  and  often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepositive 
A.  Sax.  particle  ye  or  y.  The  former  of  which  pre- 
fixes subsequently  became  changed  into  y,  as  ^^yheled 
with  lede^.  (P.  Plouhman.)  What  force  this  had  at  an 
earlier  period  cannot  now  with  accuracy  be  determined : 
if  it  ever  had  any  power,  it  is  now  lost  to  us,  and  the 
yowel  a  which  seems  to  be  equally  unmeaning  is  sub* 
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stituted  in  its  place.  In  words  of  Frenoh  oiigin  ifc  is 
generally  to  be  deduced  from  the  Latin  ab^  ad^  and 
occasionally  ex.  The  reader  desirous  of  learning  any 
thing  additional  on  these  points  may  consult  with  ad- 
vantage, Chabners^  admirable  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay^s  works,  and  the  first  article  in  Todd^s  edition 
of  Johnson^s  Dictionary.  Enough  has  been  sud  here ; 
especially,  as  the  examples  quoted  cannot  be  considered 
strictly  local. 

AoooN,  in  composition  with  the  name  of  several  places 
in  the  county,  as  Acoon  Scott;  Aooon  Rxtnaed; 
Agoon  Buiwsll;  Acoon  Pigot;  Round  Aooon,  &o.  It 
means  the  oak-town^  from  A.  Sax.  eac^  oc,  quercos; 
and  tua^  villa.     (V.  Remariks,  at  p.  240.) 

Ade,  aid,  9.  1.  a  deep  gutter  cut  across  ploughed  land. 
I  imagine  it  means  simpfy  (m  aid  for  the  water  to  escape. 
Isl.  ced ;  Swed.  aeder ;  Tent,  adere ;  Oerm.  ader ;  A.  Sax. 
wddre,  vena.  2.  a  reach  in  a  river.  Ex.  ^^  Boden^s  acb% 
''  Preen's  ads'",  "  Swinny  oA^  near  Coalport.  This  sig- 
nification is  confined  to  Bargemen,  Ownen  and  Bom- 
holers,     (q.  V.) 

Ade,  «.  to  cat  a  gutter  of  the  above  description.  Ex. 
^^Adinff  down  in  the  foDow.*" 

Adlands,  8.  more  common  than  Hadhmde  (which  see) : 
those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field  which  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  others,  the  part  dose 
against  the  hedges:  quasi  HeadUmde^  as  in  fact  the 
derivation  shews.  Isl.  haufvd;  A.  Sax.  hetrfod^  caput: 
A.  Sax.  londy  terra.  In  old  deeds  tenned  OapUalia 
Affri,  ^^  Canonici  conoesserunt  hominibus  de  Wreohwyke 
duas  acras  prati  pro  eofntaUbus  suarum  croftanun.^ 
(Rennet's  Paroeh.  AnHq.  p.  137.)  ''A  Heaikmd^^ 
says  this  learned  topographer,  ^^  now  commonly  called  a 
Badlands  whence  the  Head^My  or  Had^woj^.'" 

Afeard,  part,  pott  of  verb  afraid.  This  can  scaro^ 
be  considered  as  dialectical.     A.  Sax.  {rfared^  territus. 
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It  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  all  our  early  English 
writers.  Robert  of  Oleaster,  aftrd^  afered.  King  of 
Tare,  afert.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  P.  Plonhmim,  Emp. 
Octavian,  aferd.  Goer  de  Lion,  Golden  Legend^  Chau- 
cer, aferde.  Chaucer,  afered.  Coer  de  Lion,  afere. 
Spenser,  affeare.  Shakspeare,  ^^  Be  not  affeard.'^ — Temp. 
iii.  2,  &c. 

Afdrb,  ad/t.  instead  of,  before;  and  also  thus,  ^^ afore 
lung^,  for  before  long.  The  ancient  form.  Chaucer. 
A.  Sax.  (B^faran,  ante. 

Aftbb-glap^  s.  the  consequence,  issue,  result,  generally 
received  in  malam  partem,  and  this  was  its  significa- 
tion in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

From  iayn6  aod  firom  colde 
And  firom  raymimg  of  rappes 
And  sache  mer-clappes. 

Skblton's  Poenu,  edit.  1796.  p.  84. 
The  oonfdter  meant  to  be  famous,  like  Poggius^  that  allrto- 
be-aflsed  Valla,  Trapezuntius^  and  their  dependents,  many  learned 
Italians;  or  might  have  given  a  guess  at  some  possible  q/ter- 
ciapt,  as  good  as  a  prognostication  of  an  after-wnter.  Piero^s 
Svpererojfo^ion,  by  Gabbixl  Harvey,  1593. 

Again,  Agbn,  prep.  Used  by  the  Comavii  in  its  various 
significations  precisely  as  it  is  by  the  Iceni.  1.  against. 
Ex.  ^^  Fm  totally  ayen  it.*"  2.  contiguous.  Ex.  '^  Shut 
*em  4Mffen  the  backside  o^  the  house.''^  3.  by,  towards. 
Ex.  "  Affen  to  morrow  ownder.***  4.  when.  Ex.  "  Affen 
a  mon'^s  paid  for  iviry  thin  it  taks  a  dhell  o^  money.'*^ 

Aox,  «.  to  grow  old.  Ex.  ^^  Affee  a  pace.^^  A.  Sax.  al- 
doffianj  veterascere. 

Agonb,  ocfo.  for  ago ;  an  archaism  very  common  at  Wen- 
look  ;  and  the  worthy  Burghers  of  that  loyal  town  may 
fortify  themselves  with  black-letter  authority  for  their 
use  of  it. 

And  one  of  theym  sayd,  truly  we  have  noo  thynge  but  a  lye 
lole  wimhe  he  gane  to  God,  agenst  his  wyU,  bnt  iL  dayes  opom.— 
I%e  Iffft  qf  SoftU  Johan,  elemogynerj   Goldxn  Lxqxnd. 

AieLB,    AiGLBT  8.   a  spangle,  the  gold   or  silver  tinsel 

ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope  dancer. 
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Ex.  ^^  He'^B  aiffled  all  o^er.'*^  Promp.  Pary.  a^i>^,  aciis. 
Fr.  aiguiUette.  Nares,  like  some  others,  explains  our 
word  thus,  ^'the  tag  of  a  point,^^  and  by  this  significa- 
tion perverts  the  sense  of  his  quotation  from  Spenser: 

Which  all  ahove  hesprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygukts,  that  glistred  hright. 

Gire  him  gold  enough  and  many  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an 
aiglet  bahy.     Tanwng  qf  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  dad 
Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayd  with  silyer  lace ; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  agleU  spread. 

Spbnsbr's  Faerie  Queene,  vi.  iL  5. 

Akkbr,  9.  an  acorn.  Ex.  ^^Gwun  to  pike  up  tlie  tjJsiers*^: 
'^The  pigs  gween  a  ahkering!"     Corve  Dale. 

Akkorn,  Atchorn,  8,  an  acorn  :  the  former  iambic,  the 
latter  trochaic  in  pronunciation.  My  late  friend,  Mr 
Roger  Wilbraham,  furnishes  me  in  his  admirable  little 
Glossary  of  Cheshire  words,  with  the  prevalent  example 
of  our  use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to  the  two 
counties.  Ex.  ^'  The  pigs  are  gone  o^  aitckoming.^  Isl. 
aiam;  Dan.  aggem ;  M.  Goth.  aJcran ;  Teut.  aeeker; 
Belg.  aker ;  Germ,  accem^  glans. 

All  along  of;  all  aluno  on;  alung.  1.  through, 
owing  to,  in  consequence.  Ex.  ^*AU  (dung  6*  Conny 
Weston^  '^This  comes  altmg  o  gween  wi^  sich  a  chi^) 
as  he  is.^^  2.  uninterruptedly,  continuously.  Ex.  ^^This^ns 
all  altingr  A.  Sax.  ge-hng,  Teut.  gelangcm^  causa  cu- 
jusvis. 

Alley,  s.  a  taw,  or  favourite  marble:  a  white  o&y,  is 
one  made  of  alabaster,  a  chany  alley,  one  of  china.  Not 
local.     Lat.  albus  f 

Amaict,  ode,  almost.  Ex.  ^^Amaist  clenmi''d.'"  Teut. 
Belg.  aU-meeit^  Swed.  aU^nujiest^  ut  plurimum.  See  Maist. 

Amaister,  «.  1.  to  teach.  Ex.  ^TU  amaister  it  to 
you.''^  I  insert  thiis  word  on  the  single  authority  of 
an  ingenuous,  and  apparently  honest  man,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  who  assured  mo 
he  had  repeatedly  heard  it  in   the  above  sense.     As- 
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miming  that  my  simple  minded  informant  is  correct,  and 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony,  this  furnishes  an 

additional  link  to  the  chain  of  internal  evidence  which 

the  Vision  of  Piers  Plouhman  exhibits  in  proof  of  the 

author  being  a  native  of  our  county.    Ital.  amm<Mstrare  f 

docere. 

How  ich  myghte  amaMtren  hem  to  lovye  and  laboure 
For  here  l^ode. 

P.  Plouhman,  139. 
For  we  hoQ  Mede  amauMd. 

Id.  32.  bis. 

Ampot,  8.  corrupted  from  hamper;  thus,  hamper,  hand- 
pannier,  hand  pot,  hampot,  ampot. 

An,  8,  an  individual,  corrupted  from  one\  as  often  un; 
''a  bad  o^:^  ''a  tidy  f*^."^    Not  peculiarly  dialectical. 

An  AN,  NAN,  (mAc.  What!  What  do  you  say!  an  answer 
to  an  address  not  perfectly  understood.  I  see  no  oc- 
casion to  seek  further  for  an  etymon  of  this  word,  than 
what  obviously  arises  from  it.  It  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated simply  in  one  of  those  common  methods  in  which 
the  lower  orders  delight.  Anan^  agan^  again:  that  is, 
^^say  what  you  spoke  before,  again^  '^Again,^  agam^ 
anan^  nan. 

Anknt,  anenst,  anunst,  adt.  opposite,  over  against. 
On  the  score  of  provinciality  this  has  no  right  to  ad- 
mittance here.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  hazarding  a  new 
idea  on  its  etymology,  I  give  it  insertion.  At  the  head 
of  all  Glossarists  stands  Junius,  who  with  vast  stores  of 
learning  to  draw  from,  seems  always  to  ^ve  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek.  That  language  will  do  but  little 
in  the  cause  of  etymological  truth  as  far  as  fee  are  con- 
cerned. It  has  its  advocates  among  the  readers  of 
classic  literature,  but  yet  they  can  scarcely  assert  that 
the  dialectical  owes  any  thing  to  that  tongue.  My  pre- 
decessors with  a  Grecian  reverence  have  assigned  the 
present  word  to  evavri.  With  an  humble  respect  for 
their  opinion,   I  am  nevertheless  disposed  to   question 
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its  propriety ;  I  attribute  its  origin  to  Epenthesis,  from 
offainH^  apemt,  (Coer  de  Lion,  v.  248,  2048,  2409)  and  by 
a  common  method  of  interchanging  n  and  ^,  ff  and  »,  as 
signify,  into  sinni/y^  it  becomes  anenst.  And,  surely,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  common  people  picked  up 
this  word  from  a  classic  tongue,  seeing  that  in  scarcely 
any  instance  whatever  they  have  enriched  their  vocabulary 
from  it.  M.  Ooth.  A.  Sax.  and;  Oerm.  Franc,  antj 
contra.  Maundeville,  Wiclif,  anentis ;  Chaucer,  anengt ; 
Lyndsay,  anent. 

Anew,  adio.  enough:  inouh  is  likewise  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Are  they  not  corruptions  of  enough  f  Ex.  ^^  Thire 
bin  anew  on  ''em.'*^ 

Akioh,  ad^.  near.  Ex.  ^^  Nivir  lets  no  body  come  amigh 
himr 

Anind,  Anbend  ode.  on  end,  upright.  Ex.  '^  Right 
amindy    ^^  Mr  Jones'^s  hos  reared  (meend^  bout  uprit."*^ 

Apparn,   8,  an  apron.     This  does  not  come  from   the 

Fr.   napercn^    as    Brockett  supposes,    I    presume    by 

crasis:   nor  as  the  Craven  Glossarist  opines,  from  the 

A.  Sax.   aforan:   but   frt>m  the    Armoric  offatiL,   an 

apron. 

Chil  in,  Diccon,  a  deene  oipernB  to  take  and  set  befoie  me. 

Gammer  GurUm'9  Needle. 

Appon,  s.  the  village  of  Abdon,  county  of  Salop. 

Abgufy,  v.  to  import,  signify,  avail.  Ex.  ^^Whod  or- 
gt^iee  a  haggling  a  thisun.'" 

Aroufication,  8.  dispute,  investigation. 

Aroy,  8.  an  argument.     Ex.  ^'Oetting  into  an  argyJ*^ 

Arot,  8,  an  embankment  betwixt  Meherleg  and  Liangs- 
mynech^  which  was  constructed  as  a  protection  against 
the  overflowings  of  the  Severn.  It  has  not,  however, 
always  this  effect,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  back 
water  deluges  the  country  in  a  flood,  owing  to  a  want  of 
fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  embankment  is  five 
feet  wide  across  the  top,  and  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
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feet  in  height  above  the  mesrage  level  of  the  meSidows 
on  the  water  side.  We  have  picked  up  this  very  appro- 
priate name  from  the  C.  Brit,  ardwy,  government,  pro- 
tection. 

Gad  ardwy  ihad,  er  Daw  rhi, 
Rhwyv'ar  dwvyp  rh'ov  &  Dyvi. 

D.  AP.   GWILLYM. 

Abn,  «.  to  earn.  Ex.  ^'  Wunna  am  his  mate.''''  Germ. 
€Nmen ;  Or.  appuficu^  acquirere. 

Arpit,  cuilf.  quick,  ready.  Ex.  ^'Arpit  at  his  laming, 
saying  as  how  he^s  so  heavy  o^  hearing.''^  If  this  word 
does  not  claim  affinity  with  the  A.  Sax.  gearu  promptus, 
it  must  be  the  spurious  offipring  of  some  tripping  tongue. 

Abth-staff,  8.  a  poker  used  by  blacksmiths;  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  arth  (hearth)  shovel,  hearihrflatey 
and  hash^  make  up  what  may  be  termed  a  smithes  fire 
irons.    Earthy  Hollyband. 

As,  rd.  pnm.  1.  Who,  which ;  Ex.  "  Those  <i8  liken."" 
2.  As  a  redundant  particle ;  Ex.  ^'  Saying  ctB  how  he 
is  an  oud  mon.*"  3.  As  a  conjunction,  instead  of  for, 
on,  upon,  &c. ;  Ex.  ^'  He'll  come  whoam  as  nest  Set- 
terday.'' 

AsiDKN,  adv.  oblique,  aslant,  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Ex.  '^  All  asid&n  like  Martha  Khoden's  two-penny  dish."" 
^*  All  asiding  as  hogs  fighting''^ :  Bay's  Proverbs. 

AsiNos,  8.  easings,  of  which  this  is  an  evident  depra- 
vation.   A.  Sax.  efesiy  margo. 

I^ydeB  in  evgsmges, 

P.  Plouhman. 

Aboal,  askbb,  8.  a  newt :  (Lacerta  palustris,  Linn.)  Oael. 

asc.  Fr.  cucarabe. 
AssAUT,   8.  an  assault.     Ex.  ^'Patched  trouble  for  him 

for   an   asaaut.^     Fr.    assaut,   oppugnation,    Lacombe. 

Robt.  of  Brunne. 

Held  luB  assawie  like  hard. 

CoER  DB  Lion,  v.  1900,  and  w.  3196, 4412, 5636. 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 

Chaucbr,  Knightes  Tak,  t.  991. 

20-2 
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AssAUT,  V.  to  assault.  Ex.  ^^^Assauted  him  on  the  high 
road.*" 

AssoN,  in  composition  signifies  the  town  of  ashes,  or 
where  the  ash-trees  grow,  from  A.  Sax.  cbsCj  fraxinus, 
and  ttm^  villus — and  not  from  the  Gr.  acrri;.  Thus 
we  find   in   Co.  Salop,    Admaston,   Edotaston,   Adbas- 

TON,     WiLLASTON,     WoOLASTON,     WhEATEN     AbTON,     AsT- 

LBT  Abbots,    Botteral   Aston,    &o.     (V.  Remarks  at 

p.  240.) 
AsT,  pcMTt.  past  of  verb  ask.     Ex.    "  Agt  him  for  it.'' 
Aster,  8,   Easter. 
At,  prep,   invariably  used  instead  of  to.     Ex.    ^^  This 

road  ull  be  daingerous  jist  now,  if  a  dunna  doa  sommat 

at  iiJ"     "'A  binna  yable  to  doH  anythin  at  him,   a 

conna  touch  him,  I  teU  ya.'' 
Athurt,   adv.  athwart,   across.      Ex.    ^^  Gommed  aihurt 

on  him.''      A.    Sax.   thweor^    thwurh^   perversus :    ofer- 

thweoTy  ofer-thuHier^  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  overthwart;   Lynd- 

say,  overtAort, 


And  truase  it  overthwert  his  mane. 

Richard  Cobr  db  Lion,  y.  6610. 

Atop-on,  prep,  upon  the  top  of.  Ex.  *^  One  atop  o'  the 
tother."     "  Atop  o'  the  house." 

Attack'd-ed,  part,  past  of  verb  attack.  This  vulgarican 
is  neither  confined  to  us,  nor  yet  to  the  cockneys,  who 
may  fairly  be  said  to  originate  the  chief  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  In  Pickering's  book  of  Ameri- 
canigms,  it  is  stated  to  be  used  by  the  most  illiterate 
people  in  se»*port  towns,  and  sometimes  heard  in  the 
interior  among  persons  of  a  somewhat  hi^er  class. 

Attar,  prep,  after:  dter  is  not  provincial. 

AuD,  AULD,  ouD,  ouLD,  ddf.  old.  (Soc  Remarks  under  L.) 

Aukert,  aukut,  adf,  awkward.  This  is  a  syncopized 
form  not  unfrequent  among  us,  especially  in  such  words 
as  terminate  in  wards.  (See  Toarts.)  Ex.  ^^  A  meety 
auiui  job." 
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AcjNDER,  8.  the  evening:  rarely  pronounced  so,  being 
more  usually  ownder,  (which  see).    Ray. 

AusB, .  OSS,  V.  to  try,  essay,  attempt,  promise  favourably. 
Ex.  '^He  auses  well  saying  as  how  he^s  a  young  un."*^ 
''^  Ame  at  it.^  It  has  been  conjectured  to  spring  out 
of  the  Lat.  cvudeo:  ausus. 

AussoN,  %,  Alcaston,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

AuvB,  «.  the  helve  of  an  axe.  It  seems  like  a  vitiation  of 
kdve  (which  see.)  Yet  the  Teutonic  gives  us  ^'hand- 
hauf>e^  eapulus.'*'* 

AvEN,  %,  promise,  appearance.  Ex.  ''  The  a/dm  of  a  fine 
cowt.^  I  am  indebted  for  this  word  to  Thomas  Mytton, 
Esq.  of  Shipton  Hall,  who  says  he  often  hears  it  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  must  be  confined  entirely  to  that 
district  I  imagine,  for  I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 
Germ,  ahmthmr,  molimen  audax! 

Awhile.  1.  Substantively.  This  very  prevalent  word 
must  be  compounded  of  the  verb  ha/oe^  and  iDhile ;  A. 
Sax.  hahban^  habere ;  and  whUe  spatium  temporis.  The 
phrase,  ^^I  can'^t  awhile^ ^  therefore  simply  implies, 
I  have  not  time :  while  in  all  instances  betoking  time : 
thu^  ^^stop  a  whUe^.  stay,  a  short,  or  long  time,  as 
the  case  may  be :  ''  done  awMle  I  was  away*" :  in  the 
time  of  my  absence.  2.  As  a  preposition,  for  until ;  Ex. 
*^  Thee  fettle  the  bosses  awMk  I  come  back  again  from 
the  lezzow^ :  ^^  Stay  awhile  I  goa  thire'" :  the  whole 
period  of  absence  being  by  an  ellipsis  understood  in 
these  cases,  as  though  the  speaker  actually  said,  ^^  stay 
here  during  the  time  of  my  going  and  returning.^  3. 
Instead  of  whilst^  the  particle  a  being  redundant.  Ex. 
*^  Awhile^ f  or,  ^^atchHsl  yo  bin  laazing  i^  bed  i^  th** 
mourning.'*^  The  second  signification,  not  very  dialecti- 
cal. M.  Ooth.  htceila;  Belg.  Teut.  irtife,  spatium  tem- 
poris ;  Oerm.  toeil ;  A.  Sax.  htoU^  donee. 

Ax,  V.  to  ask.  This  word  is  perhaps  universal.  Yet 
though  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  without  good 
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claimB  to  a  higher  title,  for  at  all  events  it  is  an  ar- 
chaism, and  has  been  learned  from  our  forefathers.  Hoo- 
cleve,  Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Bale,  Wiclif,  B.  Jonson, 
and  numerous  others,  use  it.  A.  Sax.  aanan ;  Grerm. 
eiscon;  Belg.  eysehen,  interrogare;  Gr.  d^iooi,  postulo. 

For  that  I  axe  is  due,  as  God  me  speede. 

HoccLXYs,  {Ckabners'  GhtsS) 
Axe  not  why:  for  though  thou  axe  me. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tdles,  v.  3557- 

Themie  Joeephus  beynge  a  stronge  man  and  a  lyght  caosht  the 
sweide  to  him  and  axed  ms  felowe  whether  hadde  lyner  grue  or 
deye.  The  i^fe  of  eaynt  Jamee  the  lane.  Golden  Legend,  IT.  de 
Warde,  1512. 

And  the  Farisees  camen  and  axiden  him.  Wiclip's  New  Tett, 
Mark  c.  x. 

And  James  and  Jon  Zebedees  sones  camen  to  him  and  seyden 
Maystir  we  wolen  that  what  evir  we  aann  thou  do  to  us.    tdL 

Ax^D  OUT,  pari,  paM:  having  the  bands  of  marriage 
published  for  the  third  time. 

Ayoh,  ahuh,  aumph,  adf>,  awry,  aslant,  on  one  side. 
Ex.  ^^AU  ayoh.^'*  There  is  at  first  hearing,  a  sound 
of  provincial  vulgarity  stamped  upon  this  word.  Yet 
upon  investigation  it  turns  out  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  tongue  from  which  our  language  is  chiefly 
derived.  Why,  then,  need  we  go  to  a  classical  one 
for  terms  to  express  our  ideas,  if  the  Anglo  Saxon  is 
copious  in  terms  both  appropriate,  and  expressive ! 
A.  Sax.  a\ooh^  torte. 


AGKEN  V.  1.  To  prevent  or  retard 
in  growth.  Ex.  ^'  This  caud  weather 
uU  backm  the  quem.^  2.  To  back, 
or  puflh  farther  behmd.  Ex.  ^'Baekm 
the  068  wunn  'e.""  ^ 

Backsrlbt,   €uh.   late,  as   applied  to 
seasons  and  harvest,  as  ^'  a  haekerfy 
harrast.** 

Backkbts,  adv.  1.  Backwards.  2.  Behind  hand.  Ex. 
^  Bael»irt8  in  his  work.*^ 

Backsrtbb,  eomp.  of  the  foregoing.  Ex.  *^Goa  a  bit 
haekerter  woot'^eT 

Backsidb,  8,  by  this  word  the  retired  premises  of  a  house 
are  usually  designated.  Ex.  ^^  Hers  gwon  o^  the  baeh- 
nde^  herl  be  back  anon.'" 

Backwatbr,  8.  water  not  wanted  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
a  water  com  mill,  what  is  superabundant  and  generally 
flows  down  a  channel  cut  for  the  peculiar  purpose. 
Badoeb,  8.  an  itinerant  dealer  in  poultry,  butter  or  fruit; 
one  who  buys  up  such  articles  in  open  market,  and  re- 
tails them  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  A.  Sax.  hycgecm^ 
emere.    BuUokar. 

Bao,  v.  to  cut  with  a  bill.     Ex.  ^^  Baggvng  pase*"  (peas). 
^^  Boffffing  fitches'"  (vetches).     Teut.  'oegAeUy  radere. 
Baqoagb,  8.  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  female  of 
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bad  character.  Ex.  ^^  Yah !  you  nasty  imperint  hag- 
gag€,^     Isl.  hagr^  protervus. 

Bagoinq  Bill,  «.  a  curved  iron  instrument  used  in  trim- 
ming hedges,  as  well  as  for  various  agricultural  purposes. 
Teut.  wghen,  radere;  hiUe^  securicula;  C.  Brit.  hwiaU; 
A.  Sax.  hiU;  Belg.  h/l;  Dan.  hiU;  Swed.  Mb,  securis. 

Bajonet,  8,  a  bayonet :  not  a  corruption  as  might  appear 
at  first  hearing  the  word,  but  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Swed.  lofonett, 

Baole,  8.  an  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious  term  for 
a  depraved  female.  Teut.  ba^hdmiy  poroellus?  Fr.  bf- 
gueule^  terme  d''injure  populaire,  qui  se  dit  d^une  femme 
de  basse  condition  qu^on  taxe  de  betise,  et  aussi  d^une 
femme  folic  et  impertinente.  Ce  mot  est  compost  de 
guenU^  et  de  M^  c^est-a-dire,  ouverte,  conune  qui  diroit, 
une  fenune  qui  a  toujours  la  gueule  ouverte.  Menage, 
Roquefort.  The  sense  in  which  Salopians  use  the  word 
is  precisely  that  adopted  by  the  French,  we  say  of  sudi 
a  character,  '^  Her  is  sich  a  bogle  l^"*  ''Voyez  oette 
begueule^  cry  the  French.     Richelet. 

Bailet,  8.  a  bailiff.  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  word, 
and  therefore  correct  enough :  see  Tales  and  Quieke  An- 
swereiy  p.  12.  BUbovCs  Ane,  Sangs^  p.  37.  In  the  mining 
districts  the  word  is  Doricised  and  pronounced  Baify, 

Backstonb,  8,  a  stone,  or  plate  of  iron,  correctly  speaking 
it  should  be  the  former,  upon  which  oat  cakes  and 
pikelets  are  baked :  though  usually  made  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial, the  old  name  of  Bake8^09a«  is  retained.  See  Seho- 
tiom  of  Articles  from  GentlemairCs  Magazine  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

Balase,  v.  to  beat,  flog  or  whip,  to  castigate,  apply 
punishment  to  the  breech.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  ge- 
nuine Shropshire  word.  The  late  editor  of  Warton^s 
History  of  English  Poetry,  says,  that  excepting  in  the 
pages  of  Langland  he  can  find  no  record  of  it.  If  this 
be  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is,  in  reference  to  its  angli- 
cised form,   we   are  furnished  with  another  reason  for 
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aflserting  that  the  aathor  of  Piers  Plouhman^s  Vision 
was  a  native  of  our  county.  The  fact  will  also  lead  us 
to  attribute  a  high  degree  of  value  to  provincial  glossa- 
ries, as  means  of  elucidating  obscure  words  and  phrases 
in  the  Earlier  English  Poets.  Dr  Whitaker  interprets 
Balys^  a  strap,  and  thus  limits  its  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing his  restriction  of  the  word,  his  explanation  can 
hardly  be  deemed  unsound,  inasmuch  as  in  our  use  of 
it,  the  application  is  ^confined  to  corporeal  punishment 
with  such  a  material.  In  the  time  of  Matthew  Paris 
balegie  had  a  different  signification,  denoting  a  rod. 
However,  whether  ti^ap^  or  iW,  in  its  earlier  significa- 
tion imports  but  little,  since  the  verbal  form  of  the  word 
represents  the  act  of  using  either.  ^'  (Abbas)  Vestibus 
igitur  epoliatuB,;  says  the  monkish  Historian,  «  cum  sais 
militibus,  similiter  indumentis  spoliatis,  ferens  in  manu 
virgam  quam  vulgariter  Baleis  appeUamus,  intravit  car 
pitulum,  et  confitens  culpam  suam,  quam  ut  ait,  in  bello, 
sicut  tunc  decuit  dicere  perpetraverat  et  commiserat, 
k  singulis  fratribus  disciplinas  nuda  came  suscepit."" 
(Matth.  Paris,  anno  1252.)  The  word  in  question  is 
thus  explained  in  the  Glossary  by  Watt.  ^^  Baleis^  vir- 
gam quam  vulgariter  Baleis  appellamus  a  Gallico  Balaye 
scopa.  Ita  enim  et  adhuc  Norfolcienses  mei  vocant  vir- 
gam majorem  et  ex  pluribus  longioribusque  viminibus; 
quali  utuntur  psedagogi  severiores  in  scholis.''*  It  has 
continued  with  us  down  to  the  present  time,  merely 
being  changed  from  its  nominal  to  a  verbal  form :  though 
I  suspect  its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Glee  Hills.  Ex.  "Gie  him  a  good  bcUasing'^^ 
^^  Bakue  him  well^\  and  thus  in  Piers  Plouhman, 

Yut  am  ich  chalenged  in  chapitel  hous  as  ich  a  child  were^ 
And  balked  in  the  bar  en  and  no  breche  be  twyne.    96. 

Ich  putte  hym  ferste  to  booke 
Aristotle  and  other,  to  arguen  icn  tauhte 
Grammere  for  gurles,  ich  gart  furst  (to)  wryte 
And  bet  hem  with  a  baleyse,  bote  yf  thei  wolde  leme.    180. 
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Balase,  v.   to  ballast.     The  old  form.     Bullokar. 

With  some  gall'd  tmnk,  baUae'd  with  straw  and  stone. 

Bp.  Hallos  SaJIknt. 

Balatb,  «.  by  prosthesis  for  blaii^  q.  v. 

Baldooot,  8.  a  water-hen,  the  eoot,  Ffdiea  atra  of  Jenyns. 

And  they  appear  like  hM  cootea,  in  the  nest 

Knighi  of  Maka. 

Baxk,  v.  to  disappoint,  baffle.     Ex.  ^'  BalPd  in  his  fancy.*" 

Balk,  $.  1.  a  log  of  timber.  Teut.  bakk;  S.  Ooth. 
hfOfUe ;  Belg.  bcilk ;  Swed.  bidka ;  Isl.  bicdia ;  Franc. 
haleo;  Fris.  Germ.  ftdEJb,  trabs.  2.  a  small  brass  orna- 
ment fixed  at  the  top  of  a  wand,  usually  carried  by 
members  of  a  benefit  club.  3.  a  little  piece  of  land 
where  a  plough  escapes  whilst  ploughing.  Hence  as  it 
lies  fallow  has  arisen  the  proverb  that  ^^a  two  year 
old  b(M  is  as  good  as  a  ruei  of  muck.^^  4.  ridges  of 
ploughed  land.  Ex.  ''Toert  the  end  o'  th'  baibr 
Pbomp.  Parv.  Balh  on  lend  ered.  Palsgrave,  BauUe 
of  lande,  separaison.  Bullokar  recognizes  the  third 
sense,  and  Minsheu  the  first  and  last. 

Ball-stone,  «.  1.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  lies  near 
the  surface.     2.  a  kind  of  limestone  found  near  Wenlock. 

Ball-mb,  8.  that  part  of  pork  which  lies  nearer  to  the 
neck  than  a  »parerib. 

Bally,  s.  the  belly.  We  seem  to  retain  the  earlier  pro- 
nunciation from  the  Teut.  balgh;  Oerm.  Belg.  baiffy 
venter.     A.  Sax.  bcslig;  C.  Brit,  hol^  id. 

Ballt,  V,  to  grow  distended  or  become  abdominal.  Ex. 
"  The  sow's  well  baOied.'^ 

%ym  that  was  hdlyd  lyke  a  kow. 

The  Hunthfng  qf  the  Hare,  v.  187. 

Balltful,  0.  1 .  a  litter  of  pigs.  Ex.  '^  A  good  ballyfiil 
o'  pigs.'*'*  2.  repletion,  sufficiency.  Ex.  '^  A  ballyful  o' 
mate  and  drink.'' 

Ballys,  8.  a  pair  of  bellows.  Ex.  '^  If  the  fire  unna  tind, 
tak  the  baUy8  to  it."     ^'  Wos  and  wos  like  oud  San- 
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Bom^s  battys.'*^  M.  Ooth.  balps;  Belg.  ialgi;  Germ. 
Teut.  balffy  uter. 

Bammel,  V,  to  chastise ;  one  of  the  numerous  sjnonyms 
for  manual  punishment.  The  word  appears  to  have 
affinity  with  pommel;  the  interchange  of  B  and  P  being 
common.     C.  Brit,  ptffyo^  ferio. 

Band,  to  work  in  the  ;  phr.  or  to  write  the  word  as  it 
is  usoaDy  spoken,  to  wort  €  ilP  bon^  cdgnifies  the  employ- 
ment of  a  collier  when  he  labours  an  entire  day  in 
stocking  coals  down.  Occasionally  the  phrase  runs, 
^^  worh  €  iK  tum.^  Teut.  Germ,  iofufe,  sodalitium,  id 
est,  omnis  multitudo,  quae  oommuni  quodam  nexu,  sive 
utilitatis,  sive  jucunditatis,  in  unam  societatem  coOigatur. 

Banes,  «.  the  Banns  of  Marriage.  Pbomp.  Pary.  Bame 
of  a  Play  or  marriage.     A.  Sax.  cAofMum^  publicare. 

Bang,  v.  1.  to  excel.  Ex.  ^^Thisn  bcmgn  yom.^  8.  to 
slam  a  door  to.  Ex.  ^^  Bcmgimg  the  dwre^  3.  to  punish, 
beat,  strike.  Ex.  ^^  Gie  him  a  good  ba/mgingP  Isl.  S. 
Goth,  banga ;  Teut.  banffelen^  percutio. 

Banger,  «.  1.  a  hard  blow.  Ex.  ^^  Fat  him  a  banger  uv 
his  yed.**^  2.  any  thing  inordinately  large,  especiaDy  a 
female.     Ex.  '^Molly^s  a  banffer.'** 

Bank-hook,  «.  a  large  fish  hook,  which  derives  its  name 
from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or  running  water,  and 
attached  by  a  line  to  the  bank. 

"  Also  you  may  bait  many  hooks  over  night  with  wonna 
and  fasten  them  on  the  Bank-Hdes."  Upon  wmch  pasaage  is  a 
maiginal  explication^  **Bank  Hooks."  Worlidob's  ^sterna  Agri- 
culturee,  fol.  1675. 

Banks  Man,  s.  a  collier  who  remains  ^^  on  the  Bank*"  to 
attend  to  the  coals  as  soon  as  drawn  to  the  top  of 
the  pit:  generally  called  a  Bonie  Mon. 

Bannering,  e.  an  annual  custom  of  perambulating  the 
borders  of  a  parish.  On  which  occasion  a  number  of 
boys  headed  by  the  inferior  parochial  authorities,  walk 
round  its   boundaries,  for  the   purpose   of  maintaining 
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the  local  jurisdiction  and  privileges.  The  practioe 
took  its  origin  from  a  monastic  custom  that  was  some- 
what similar.  A  body  of  people  under  a  Monk,  as 
leader,  walked  round  the  outskirts  of  the  Banleuca, 
which  was  a  tract  of  land  about  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, over  which  the  order  had  power  of  punishment, 
or  the  ri^t  of  including  its  inhabitants  under  their 
baim,  (See  Du  Cange  sub  Banleitca).  Municipal  char- 
ters in  various  cities  on  the  continent  recognize  this 
power.  (See  Haltaus  Gloss,  sub  Bann-Zam)*  Wachter 
in  his  invaluable  Glossary  furnishes  us  with  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  verb  which  we  employ  to  describe  the 
custom.  Germ,  bannmy  finibus  includere.  Hence  banm 
comes  to  signify  the  boundary  of  any  place,  town  or 
parish,  as  in  the  Saxon  charter  of  Canute  in  Spelman, 
were  ure  ban  rested^  where  our  territory  ceases.  Hence 
also  come  the  words,  bownd^  bowkdary^  bound-stanSy  &c. 
The  reader  desirous  of  further  information  may  advan- 
tageously consult  Mens.  Menage  under  BanUeue. 

Bannutb,  s.  walnuts  of  a  peculiarly  large  kind. 

Bab,  v.  to  bear.  This  according  to  ancient  pronunciation 
is  spoken  without  sounding  the  former  vowel.  Ex. 
^'  I  wunna  bar  no  sich  tratement.*^  See  the  metrical  Ro- 
mance of  R.  C.  de  Lion,  P.  Plouhman,  Emperor  Oc- 
tavian,  v.  95S. 

And  whanne  Jhesus  hadde  seyn  hem  he  bar  hevy  and  8eid 
to  hem  suffre,  &c.    Wi clip's  New  Testament,  Mark  c.  x. 

Bare,  Bear,  s,  a  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  out,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
iron  is  said  to  be  ^^in  the  Bear."" 

Barfut,  adf\  by  elision  from  barefoot:  bare  in  its  simple 
as  well  as  in  its  compound  form,  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced bar.  Germ.  Dan.  Swed.  A.  Sax.  bar;  Isl. 
ber^  nudus.  Hence  the  Germ,  bar/uss;  and  the  A. 
Sax.  barfot^  nudipes. 
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Bark  his  shins,  jpAr.  to  knock  the  skin  off  the  legs  by 

kicking  or  bruising  them.      A  phrase  evidently  taken 

from  barking  a  tree.     The  metaphor  is  at  least  an  old 

one,  as  I  fi^d  it  in  Ane  baUat  of  Matrimome  published 

in  Mr  Laing^s  highly  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 

Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland,    Swed.  barka ;  Tout. 

bareten^  decorticare. 

Herding  her  selfie  to  hym  a  pace^ 
She  cryed  him  meisy  then 
And  pvlled  the  harhe  even  of  hys  &oe 
With  her  commaundements  ten. 

Neist^  Sanderson  fratch'd  md  a  hay-stack. 
And  Deavison  faght  wi'  the  whms; 

Smith  Leytle  fell  out  wi'  the  cobbles. 
And  peeCd  aw  the  hark  off  his  shine, 

Anderson's  Cumberland  BaUads,  p.  62. 

Barm,  s.  yeast.     Not  a  dialectical  word,  yet  frequently 

supposed  to  be  so  by  new  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

Com.  burm:  A.  Sax.  beorm;  Dan.  bcermes;  Germ,  berm; 

Teut.  Sicamb.  Belg.  barm^  fermentiSn.     S.  Ooth.  berma ; 

Hib.  bcrra^  6ex. 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  harm. 

Midsummer  Ntghfs  Dream, 

Barnaclbs,  s,  1.  a,  formidable  pair  of  iron  tweezers  which 
are  placed  upon  the  nose  of  an  unruly  horse,  so  that  he 
may  be  held  quiet  whilst  shoeing.  Minsheu  deduces  the 
word  from  gtibemaofdumy  quasi  bemaculvm :  quia  os  eqni 
gubemai.  Though  I  am  generally  averse  to  seek  for  ety- 
mologies in  a  Greek  or  Latin  quarter,  believing  that 
the  humble  classes  have  enriched  tiieir  vocabulary  but  in 
a  trifling  degree  from  the  learned  languages,  I  feel  dis- 
posed in  the  present  instance  to  vary  from  usual  practice, 
and  agree  with  the  Lexicographer  just  cited.  His  view 
is  much  more  plausible  than  that  taken  by  Skinner,  who 
with  reference  to  the  Gr.  iiriaTotkh^  conceives  the  word 
corrupted  from  Bear  and  Neck,  S.  spectacles.  This 
sense  is  a  metaphorical  usurpation  from  the  former. 
And  as  ep^etaelee  are  derived  from  epeeto^  by  the  same 
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proceas  we  have  b&made$^  apfasereticaUy,  to  use  such  a 
word,  from  ffubemaeulum.  Forby  says,  and  no  better 
or  surer  authority  can  be  cited,  that  the  word  is  in  its 
first  sense  correct,  and  was  in  use  two  centuries  ago. 
Barnaoe,  Babnish,  «.  a  very  expressiye  and  well  known 
word.  It  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  conveys  to  a 
Salopian  ear  its  own  peculiar  and  forcible  meaning. 
Without  this  in  his  vocabulary,  a  farmer  would  fruit- 
lessly try  to  describe  to  his  listener  the  improved  ap- 
pearance, the  lusty  and  athletic  character  of  his  son 
just-  slipped  out  of  youth,  and  entering  upon  manhood. 
Without  it,  the  old  domestic  would  vainly  strive  to 
describe  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  his 
young  master^s  altered  appearance  since  he  left  home 
for  school.  Would  he  say  he  was  got  fatter,  or 
taUer!  These  would  be  feeble  expressions  compared 
with  this,  which  is  both  more  descriptive  of  his  opinion, 
and  also  more  cAplimentary.  ^^  You  bin  bravely 
bamished  Measter.'*'^  Here  we  have  natural  defini- 
tion; nay,  it  may  be  said  there  is  music  in  the 
term.  Simply  applied,  it  signifies  increased  in  bulk; 
adding  corpulency  to  stature ;  filling  up  by  plumpness ; 
or  as  the  Salopians  occasionally  say,  ^^caminff  on.^ 
But  looking  at  the  significanoy  of  the  word  in  its 
more  usual  extended  meaning,  it  implies  the  lusty 
bearing  of  a  young  fellow,  the  vigor,  strength  and 
robustness  of  Us  frame :  it  indicates  more  than  mere 
growth,  or  fatness  in  proportion  to  increased  height, 
and  conveys,  at  least  it  does  so  to  a  Shropshire  ear, 
the  idea  in  conjunction  with  this  signification,  of  manli- 
ness and  courage ;  similar  in  fact  to  the  acceptation 
it  has  in  the  Ronuinoe  of  florimond, 

S'll  avait  grand  priB  de  Bamage, 
prouesse  et  de  vasselage. 

But  how  did  we  imbibe  it !     I  suspect  its  origin  is  with 
the  Latins.    According  to  numerous  examples  brought 
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forward  by  Du  Cange,  Baro  means  simply  a  man.  An 
author  quoted  by  him  is  expressly  to  the  point. 

Ba/to,  haroms,  gravis  aut  authenticus  est  yir. 

It  is  frequently  placed  in  contradistinction  to  fcmnina, 
A.  Sax.  haem^  denotes  both  a  child  and  a  man.  Sp. 
haron;  M.  Goth.  Franc.  Germ.  Isl.  Swed.  Dan.  ham^ 
though  commonly  explained  by  pusr,  have  an  extended 
meaning.  Junius  assigns  the  period  of  BamoLge  to  the 
time  of  youth  first  bearing  arms,  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Gawfme  Douglas,  who  translates  juwntm  by 
this   representative. 

Neqaicquam  obsessa /utwito»^ 
he  renders 

The  lemanent  of  Trojane  homage,  besegeit  in  vane. 

^neid,  x.  330. 

Babn  doob  Savaob,  8.  a  clodhopper :  an  agricultural  la- 
boiurer;  in  the  Worcestershire  dialect  a  chato-bcunm. 

Barr,  t,  to  choose,  debar.  Must  we  from  the  latter 
sense  consider  it  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  ju- 
veniles, who  in  playing  together  use  the  phrases  ^''Bar 
me  that,^  "I  bar  that,*"  which  import  that  by  thus 
speaking  first,  they  debar  any  of  their  playmates  from 
the  chosen  possession!  or  must  it  be  reputed  a  pure 
verb,  for  which  authorities  are  producible  from  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  age!    The  reader  shall  decide. 

^'Only  I  bar  those  same  whoreson  unlawful  terms^   steeped 
in  cisterns  of  aqua-fortis  and  gunpowder." 

Pierce's  SupererogaUon,  1508. 

Peace,  ho!  I  bar  confosion. 

As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

Heaven^  and  fortune^  bar  me  happy  hours. 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Bass,  «.  1.  a  cushion  for  kneeling  on  in  church,  mat- 
ting manufactured  from  rushes.  2.  a  collar  for 
cart  horses  made  of  the  same  material.  ^'  In  tri- 
bus  coleris,  uno  boMe^  cum  tribus  capistris,  emptis 
apud   Sterisbrugge.'"      Kennet'*s  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  574. 
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This  sense  gives  origin  to  the  preceding.  (See  Du  Cange 
sub  Bcuse,)  Isl.  Swed.  Germ,  bctst^  philyra.  Teut.  &m^, 
cortex.  3.  a  slaty  piece  of  coal  which  bums  white, 
usually  known  among  Geologists  under  the  titles  of 
Stigmaria,  and  Calamites. 

Basset-end,  g.  that  direction  of  a  mine  where  the  coal 
or  iron  stone  inclines  upwards,  ^  crops,  out/  The  same 
sense  prevails  among  Derbyshire  Miners. 

Baote,  «.  1.   to  sew.     Teut.  legten^  leviter  consuere. 

With  a  thred  boM^g  my  sleyis. 

ROMAUNT  OF  THE  RoSE,  104. 

The  body  of  your  disooune  is  sometiine  guarded  with  frag- 
ments, and  the  gumrds  am  but  slightly  hatted  on  neither. 

Mv4^  Ado  about  Nothing^  L  1. 

2.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  '^Gie  him  a  good  houteingy 
Isl.  heyskb ;  •  Dan.  hester,  concutio.  Swed.  ioM,  flagellare. 
C.  Brit,  haeddu ;  Brit,  baua ;  Gr*  (iarevw.  Lat.  batuetej 
verberare.    Com.  Armor,  baaata^  to  strike  with  a  stick. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  dde^ 
And  baist  him  up  and  down. 

Robin  Hood:  Edit.  RiUon,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

And  how  they  scarcely  could  win  home, 
Their  bones  were  haste  so  sore. 

id.  Yol.  i.  p.  113. 

Dro.    I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  hare. 

Ant.    In  good  time,  ^,  what's  that? 

Dro,    Basting.  Comedy  qf  Errors,  iL  2. 

Batch,  «.  1.  as  much  bread  as  an  oven  will  conveniently 
hold  for  bakeing :  a  hatch  of  com  implies  enough  for 
one  bakeing.  Ex.  ^^  Hers  gwon  to  tak  the  lateh  to 
be  gron.**^  C.  Brit,  haieh^  a  burden.  Palsgrave,  Baiche 
of  bredde^  foumee  de  pain.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Bateie,  or 
hakjfnge.     BuUokar. 

Thou  core  of  envy,  thou  crusty  hatth  of  natnre. 

7Vot/itf  and  Cressida— 
This  m  tell  ye  by  the  way. 
Maidens  when  ye  leayens  lay,^ 
Crosse  your  Dow,  and  your  dispatch 
Will  be  the  better  for  your  Batt^ 

Hbrrick's 
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2.  a  game,  or  batch  at  play :  a  turn,  or  bout  of  drink- 
ing. 

Batbtaff,  8.  a  wooden  instrument  used  in  washing. 
Pkomp.  Parv.  hatgtaff^  vexillum. 

Batt,  s.   a  pat  on  the  back. 

And  each  of  you  a  good  hat  on  his  neck. 

Dodsley's  CoUedion,  iii.  42. 

Batt,  9.  to  beat  gently,  to  tap.  Ex.  ^^  Batt  him  on 
the  baok.*^  If  not  by  metathesis  for  pat^  it  has  con- 
nexion with  the  Germ,  batten ;  C.  Brit,  baeddu^  and 
A.  Sax.  beotan^  verberare. 

Battlbton,  8.  a  wooden  instrument  used  by  washer-women 
in  beating  linen.  Lat.  baUUum. 

Bauson,  adf.   swelled,  pendant.     An  epithet  applied   to 

a  hog  or  sow  when  their  bag  or  belly  hangs  down,  none 

of  the  accustomed  operations  of  the  knife  having  been 

performed  on  the  former.     G-erm.  baut^^  venter :  bau8m^ 

inflare :  boiat^  turgidus.    Coles  has  ^^  a  great  bcmsin,  ven- 

trosus.^     Salopians  speak  of  a  bamon  pig.    Nares  quotes 

Peace,  yon  fat  bawson,  peace. 

Lingua. 

Bbant,  v.   are  not.     A.  Sax.  beo^   esse. 

Ye  beand  dum,  and  can  pronunce  na  thing. 

Sir  D.  Ltndsay's  Works,  voL  iL  pp.  232,  315. 

Beard,  v.  to  trim  or  cut  a  hedge  at  the  top,  that  it 
may  grow  strong  at  bottom.  In  other  parts  of  the 
county  the  term  breast  is  used. 

Bbastings,  Beabtlings,  Biestino,  8.  the  first  milk  given 
after  the  birth  of  a  calf,  quasi  Breastmgs^  says  Minsheu. 
The  word  is  not  local,  being  found  in  Ben  Jonson,  Bul- 
lokar,  Nares  and  Ash,  and  is  also  of  general  circulation 
in  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and  other  counties.  Cotgrave 
says  that  it  is  accoimted  dangerous  food  for  calves  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  Shropshire  farmers  dream  not 
of  such  a  hazard,  anxiously  wishing  their  calves  to 
suck  as  soon  as  possible.     A  pudding  made  from  this 
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milk  is  well  known  for  its  peeuUAr  riohness.  A.  Sax. 
bygting;   Genn.  biengt;  Belg.  Teut.  hiett;  coloetrum. 

Bed  of  Beef,  b.  an  inferior  part  of  the  cow,  something 
cut  from  the  belly. 

Beetle,  b,  a  large  hammer  made  of  wood,  and  bound 
at  each  end  of  the  head  by  a  ring  of  iron.  It  is 
conmionly  used  for  driving  wedges  in  cleaving  wood, 
or  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  a  quarto  vol.  printed 
by  Purfoote,  entitled  a  Dietionarie  for  children,  the 
word  is  thus  explained:  "a  hammer  to  break  the 
cloddes  with  in  the  com  field.'*^  The  beetle  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare,  was  a  formidable  implement  and  re- 
quired more  than  single  strength  to  wield  it.  A. 
Sax.  hytl^  malleus.  Palsgrave,  BeiyU  to  bete  dothes 
with,  battoyr.  Hence  also  the  compounded  form  of 
a  woBhinff  heeiU.     Golden  Legend. 

If  I  do  fillip  me  with  a  three  man  heetU. 

2  Henry y  IV.  i.  2. 

Have  I  liVd  ihu»  long  to  be  knocked  o'  th'  head 
With  half  a  washing  beetle, 

BxAUM.  and  Fletcr.  Tamer  Tamed,  iL6. 

Beggar,  v.  to  impoverish.  Farmers  talk  of  certain  crops 
beggaring  their  land. 

Begoarlt,  adj.  poor,  as  applied  to  land.  Ex.  ^'  a  beg- 
gwrly  bit  o'  groun.'" 

Begum,  Beoummies,  Btgom,  &c.  a  profane  oath  or  as- 
severation corrupted  from  By  theniy  in  allusion  to  the 
Trinity.  It  generally  stands  the  first  word  in  a  sen- 
tence. When  the  individual  in  speaking  is  either  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  referred  to,  or  unable  to  answer 
the  question  propounded,  he  usually  cuts  off  the  en- 
quiry by  saying,   ^^  Bygi0n  I  dunna  knoa.^ 

Behappen,  prep,  perhaps.     Ex.  ^^  Bekappen  it  ul  rain.'''' 

Beholden,  Beholding,  part,  past  obliged.  Ex.  ^'  I  amnod 
beholden  to  thee  yit.''^ 

For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  hehoUen  to  you. 

Jukue  C€esar,  ill.  2. 
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-Ab  the  world  goes, 


Debtors  aie  reiy  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  bAoldina, 

Bbaum.  and  Flbtch.  Lav>i  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 

Belb,  BsLiNa,  8,  a  boil  or  pustule.  A.  Sax.  byl^  car- 
bunculus. 

Bkuke,  a€h.  perhaps.     Ex.  ^^  BeUke  yo  unna.^^ 

Bell,  v.  to  make  a  noise,  roar,  bellow.  Ex.  "Stop 
your  hdlmg^  as  the  impatient  sometimes  say  to 
children.  Hence  also  the  phrase,  "  a  leUaMng  orcetv/r^ 
applied  to  cattle.  Isl.  leiia ;  Teut.  A.  Sax.  Idkm ; 
Gl^rm.  heUen ;   Swed.  holay  boare. 

Bellock,  Bullook,  and  Bluckn,  the  last  pronounced  very 
short.  1.  to  bellow.  Ex.  "Yore  bull's  a  leUahin 
cratur."**  2.  to  roar,  cry  or  blubber.  Ex.  "  Whad 
bin   ^e  a  ieUakin  about!    Why  d'^s  na  come  to    thy 

fittie  r 

Belly  Vengeance,  8.   poor  small  beer. 

Belt,  v.  to  beat,  castigate.     This  must  be  an  old  word 

though  its  origin  is  hidden.     It  is  twice  employed  in 

the  copious  vituperation  of  Montgomery. 

Hell  sparky  scabbed  dark !  and  thou  bark^  I  sail  hi^  thee. 

The  FfyUng, 

Whether  thou  wilt  let  belt  thy  bawes, 

Or  kiss  all  cloffes  that  stands  besides.       icU 

Bemttile,  t?.    to  dirty   with  mud.       Shakspeare    chiefly 

uses  the  word  bemail, — Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  1.    Teut. 

lemuiUen^  aspergere  pulvere. 
Bbnow,  ado.  by  this  time.    Ex.  ''  I  thought  as  how  heM 

a  bin  back  again  lenow.'''' 
Bensel,  v.  to  castigate,  chiefly  with  a  stick.    Ex.  ^^Bensel 

his  hide.*^     S.  Goth,  l&ngd;   G^rm.  bengel^  fiistis. 
Bent,  «.  1 .  a  name  given  to  some  places  in  the  county,  as 

HayUm^B  B&ni^  &c.  from   2,  the  brow  of  a  hill.     Ex. 

^'  Just  o^er  the  lent  of  the  hill.*^     Isl.  henda^  curvatura. 

A.  Sax.  hendan^  inclinare. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  hent, 

Chaucbr,  Knighles  Tale,  ld83. 

31— a 
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We  saw  a  buBtooiu  berne  cum  oyir  the  bent. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Dtvme.  toI.  i.  p.  237. 

Quhat  baimiB  are  you  upon  the  bent,       id. 

Then  spake  a  berne  upon  the  bent, 

Pkrcy's  ReUq,  L  22. 

Then  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blowe 
Over  the  bente  so  brown. 

id,  i.  45.  and  ii.  76. 

And  hence  comes  the  metaphorical   application  of  the 
word,  by  Shakspeare, 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent, 

Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3,  bent,  or  bent-grass,   ^'  a  hay  bent,^  the  Spiea  vmti^ 

quasi  spica  bent%  of  Linnseus.      Bent-grass,   sometimes 

signifies  a  blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass.     Teut.  KntZj 

jmicus. 

He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  or  speere 

No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bents, 

SPBIfSBR. 

"  Some  in  English,  much  agreeing  to  the  Latine  name,  call  these 
Windle  straws.  Now  I  take  this  last  to  be  the  Grasse  with  which 
we  in  London  do  usual! v  adome  our  chimneys  in  Sommer  time; 
and  wee  commonly  call  the  bundle  of  it,  handsomely  made  up 
for  our  use,  by  the  name  of  Bents," 

Gera&d's  Herbal,  Edit  1633. 

These  bundles  of  grass  made  up  for  fire-places  in  the 
time  of  Gerard,  are  still  in  summer-time  to  be  seen 
adorning  them  in  Shropshire  houses,  but  with  Quaiinff 
grasB^  or  Quaien^  the  Briza  of  Linnaeus. 

Beos,  Bwbs,  Bweast,  «.  the  general  name  for  cattle. 
Ex.  "The  young  htMi  bin  gotten  into  the  Wheat.'*' 
"A  took  reet  down  for  the  hwes  fawr  i**  th'  Abbey 
Forhed,^  i.  e.  He  took  right  for  the  beast  fair  in  the 
Abbey  Foregate. 

Berrtn,  Berrying,  $,  a  burial,  funeral.  This  is  neither 
a  corruption,  not  used  as  a  participle,  but  the  old 
English  word.  Mr  Hunter  adopts  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, when  he  says  it  ought  to  be  derived  rather  from 
the  verb  to  lear^  than  from  to  hury,      A.  Sax.  heoran : 
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M.  Gt>th.  bairan;  Alam.  heran;  Dan.  bcere;  Belg.  het^en^ 

tollere.     Hence  Barrow  :  and  Bearers. 

Measyngen  were  sent  to  Rome 
After  the  pope^  and  he  oome  sone 

To  here  terement. 
Whan  cardynales  herd  this  tidynges, 
Thei  come  to  hir  heryengs. 

8lR  GOWOHTBR,  v.  597- 

And  saide^  ^'Gentil  haroun!  here  my  cry^ 
On  me  that  thou  have  mercy^ 
And  graunte  me  soche  beryng, 
So  faUith  for  a  kynge." 

Kyno  Alisaunder^  v.  4621. 

Of  his  beoryng  nothyng  no  dredith. 

id.  v.  8000. 


Beslobber,  v.   to  render  wet,  moist  or  dirty  by  spilling 
over  the  breast.  Teut.  beslabbereny  laxum  sive  flaccidum 

Tho  cam  Slenthe  al  byekberedy  wit  to  slymed  eyen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  110. 

Besmottbr,  9.   to  stain,   dirty,  daub.     It  is  a  good  old 

word,  but  nearly  extinct.     There  are  synonymous  terms 

nearly  symphonious  in  the  M.  Groth.    S.  Goth.   A.  Sax. 

and   Belg.    tongues.      The   Teut.  lesmodden^   maculare, 

comes  nearest.     Kersey. 

Of  fiistian  he  wered  a  ^ppon 
Alle  besmottered  with  his  nabergeon. 

(>iaucbr^  Knighteg  Prolog.  76. 

And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  mnoterltch 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  diche. 

Reves'  Tflfe,v.  3961. 

Besmudge,  f>.  to  dirty  or  splash  with  mud,  a  corruption 

firom  hesmtU^.  A.  Sax.   besmitan,  inquinare. 
Bevil,  s.  a  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  carpenters, 

moveable  on  a  center,  that  can  be  set  to  any  angle ; 

hence  the  expression,  "  the  bevU  an  ii^  the  angle  of  it. 
BsviL,  8    1.  to  cut  to  an  angle.      Ex.  ^*' Betkl  it  off.^^ 

2.  to  slope.     Ex.  '^  Lay  the  road  on  a  heml^'*''  that  is,  so 

that  the  central  part  be  the  highest. 
Bbzzle,  o.    to    drink    sottishly.      Ex.    ^^  Drinking    and 

hezdmg.'^     Hence  the  phrase  of  a  hezzUng  fdhtp. 
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but  their  deep  bezeUng, 
Their  boote  carouse^  and  their  Beere  buttering. 

Marston's  Second  Satire, 

And  the  sworn  bexxd  at  an  ale  house  t^>. 

Hall's  Satiree, 

tis  now  become 
The  shoeing  home  of  Bezelef^e  discourse. 

Jade  Drum'e  Entertainment, 

Yonders  the  most  hard-favoured  news  walks  the  streetes^  seaven 
men  goeing  to  their  graves  that  dyed  with  drinking  and  bueUng, 

Every  Waman'e  in  her  Humour, 

BiESTED,  8.  the  same  as  Beastlingsy  q.  v. 

Bile,  8.  a  boil.  Ex.  ''As  soar  (sore)  as  a  bUe.'"  Al- 
most as  invariably  pronounced  by  us,  as  it  is  written 
without  the  o,   in  all  the  Early  English  Poets. 

Brukis,  byHs,  blobbis  and  bleisteris. 

The  curHng  of  Sir  John  BowUs. 

Ane  bifiU  new  brokin  on  his  thie. 

Sni  D.  Lyndsat's  Monardiie, 

Bin,  v.  You  are  ;  they  are.  Ex.  ''  They  bin  bad  uns, 
they  hiny  How  frequently  this  occurs  in  common  con- 
versation it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  let  it  be  su£Bicient 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  usual  form  of  salutation  among 
the  lower  orders  generally  when  introduced  thus,  ''  How 
bifma  f  How  bin  yo  P  The  reader  or  hearer  who  feek 
disposed  to  laugh  at  us  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  a 
vulgarism,  may  learn  that  we  have  not  superinduced 
the  word,  if  lie  wiU  look  to  the  Franc,  and  Gorm.  Un^ 
or  the  A.  Sax.  beo  sum.  Besides  are  there  no  poetic 
authorities ! 

When  that  ye  Mn  stabult  up. 

The  Huntyng  qf  the  Hare,  v.  109. 

With  eveiy  thing  that  pretty  Inn, 

CymbeRne, 

Bin,  Bino,  «.  1.  a  receptacle  for  fodder ;  part  of  "  a  bay.'' 

S.  a  depository  for  wine.     3.   a  com  chest.     A.  Sax. 

binne^     prsesepe.    S.  Goth.   Swed.    bvnge;     Dan.    bing^ 

acervus  granorum. 

But  now  he  let'st  wear  ony  gate  it  wiU  hing. 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upo'  the  com-bmg. 

Herd's  Scott,  Songt,  ii.  110. 
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Binds,  $.  shale,  stone.  Ex.  ^^  The  blue  bmds^^  a  measure 
well  known  among  mineis. 

BiNNA,  BiNNOD,  BmNOT,  17.  third  person  plural,  present 
tense  of  the  preceding ;  when  used  in  a  negative  sense  it 
means,  are  not. 

Bishop,  v.  to  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  horse^s  tooth. 

BisHOPED,  part,  past  confirmed.  Ex.  "My  lickle  un^s  gween 
to  be  Ushoped.^  The  term  has  remained  with  w 
since  the  days  of  Langland,  I  know  not  how  lately  other 
counties  have  picked  it  up.  A.  Sax.  bkeopad^  confirma- 
tus.  BMoppedy  Somner.  Palsgrave,  BysAappyng  of 
children,  confirmation. 

And  baptisede  an  bugahoppede, 

P.  Plouhman,  aoo. 

BiBHOP^s  Foot,  phr.  When  milk  is  burned,  or  as  we  more 
commonly  say,  grewd  in  the  pot,  it  is  said  the  Bishop 
has  put  his  foot  in  it.  The  phrase  is  an  old  one,  and 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  learned  in  a  singular  manner 
I  shall  requote  from  the  supplement  to  Jamieson^s  Dic- 
tionary, an  apposite  illustration  that  hss  been  found  for 
it  in  Tyndale^s  Obedyence  of  a  Chyrsten  man.  "  When,^ 
says  this  venerable  writer,  "  a  thynge  speadeth  not  well, 
we  borowe  speach  and  saye,  the  Biehope  hath  blessed  ity 
becanse  that  nothynge  speadeth  well  that  they  medyll 
with  alL  If  the  podech  (pottage)  be  burned  to,  or 
the  mete  ouer  rested,  we  saye,  tie  byshcpe  hath  put 
his  fate  m  ^  pcftte,  or  the  byschope  hath  played  the  cokey 
because  the  byschoppes  bum  who  they  lust  and  whoso- 
ever displeaseth  them.^ 

ftsT,  V.  art  thou.  Ex.  "  How  bistf^  and  "  how  bisfer 
the  second  person  of  the  A.  Sax.  beo ;  byst.  Alam.  Franc. 
Germ.  bist. 

Bit,  s.  the  broad  part  of  a  spade.  This  may  be  derived 
metaphorically  from  the  iron  biting  the  ground,  in  sup- 
port of  which  idea  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in 
the  Northern  languages.     The  Isl.  bity  acies  fern,  and 
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Uti,  buooea,  come  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  Flaitkne 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bess,  8.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beetle  waa  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Black'BesSy  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Promp.  Parv.  Bladen^  or  take  away 
the  blades :  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  v.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Teut.  hleten ;  A. 
Sax.  iteton,  balare.     Dunbar  has  Mait-mattAecL 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  8.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  chopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
blanks  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  t?.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  put  an  Ae 
Ucut ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  hquid  ore  running  out,  the  Mo^  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  Mcest ;  Isl. 
hUutr ;   Teut.  blaes ;  Germ,  blast ;  Belg.  blaegt^  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  8.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  blast.  The 
Islandic  has  blastrjam^  rude  ferrum  e  dibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  8.  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
bUsre ;  Germ,  blaier ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Isl. 
bladra ;  C.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure^  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  grym,  OTOwen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  ^U  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 
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Blaii-mowit  blndy  eftoesy  with  JMdet  ehedcs. 

Dunbar's  Complaint. 

Qnhat  and  I  £bJ,  than  I  will  brak  my  hledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  SaiAre  ^  the  Three  Eetaiis. 

Blbther,  <>.  1.  to  sob,  cry.  Ex.  "Crying  and  blethering^'''' 
probably  a  corruption  from  blubbering,  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensicaUy.  Ex.  "A  blethering  feUow.**^  Tout,  blaffaert^ 
blatarator.  S.  Gt>th.  bladdra;  Swed.  bladra;  Tout. 
bloBterm,  garrire. 

She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  bleOiering,  blustering^  drunken  blellum. 

Burn's  Poerw,  iii.  238. 

Blind,  adf.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  "  This  blow'^s  a 
Uin^un.'" 

Bund  Buzzart,  8.  a  cockchafer.  Mdalaniha  vulgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  8.  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lycoperdon  bovista 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Bund  worm,  ».  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  firom  the  C.  Brit  %»,  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Grerm.  Idnd  tourm^  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

BussoMiNG,  Blassomino,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting j  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  catuliency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  blcesma,  salax. 

Blob,  s.  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  ^^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobs.""  '^  A 
blob  of  ink.**^  Palsgrave,  Blober  .  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  blob  of  water. 

BellkndknuSj  Deecription  of  Albion, 
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Blocking  Axb,  s.  an  axe  from  eight  to  nine  poundB  in 
weight,  used  for  squaring  timber.  In  the  Craven  Dia- 
lecty  a  Blocker,  Teut.  Nocten^  trunoare. 

Blood  Stick,  b.  a  short  heavy  stick  used  by  furriers  to 
strike  their  kmcet  when  bleeding  a  horse. 

Blooms,  s.  masses  of  iron  which  have  passed  a  seoond 
time  through  a  furnace,  (the  cupolo,)  and  undergone 
the  action  of  the  forge  hammer.  Teut.  Noeme^  men- 
struum. A.  Sax.  Uamaj  metallum.  Bullokar  has 
^^  Blomary^  the  first  forge  through  which  the  iron 
passeth,  after  it  is  once  melted  out  of  the  myne.^ 
Blama  ferri^  Domesday.  It  is  very  singular  that  so 
few  notices  should  occur  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  country.  No  mention 
whatever  of  Tin  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Survey 
which  relates  .to  Cornwall.  But  iron  is  mentioned  in 
four  places  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Altdntune  and 
Merehdeai  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  one  place  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Yet  no  mention 
of  any  minerals  or  metals  in  Shropshire  and  Stafibrd- 
shire.  The  Lead  Worke  mentioned  in  the  Survey  are 
ahnost  all  upon  the  King's  Demesne  m  Derbyshire. 
Yet  that  lead  was  smelted  in  Shropshire  long  anterior 
to  the  compilation  of  this  record  is  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. The  iron  mines  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  near 
Gloucester  are  mentioned  by  Giraldus:  ^^Nobilemque 
Danubise  Sylvam,  quae  ferinam  ferrique  copiam  Glo- 
vemise  ministrat.'*^     IHnerar.  Ca/mb.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  p.  836. 

Blother,  Bluther,  f?.  to  make  a  great  noise  about 
nothing.  Ex.  ''  Whad  bin  ^e  a  blathering  about  T  See 
Blether. 

Blow,  b.  more  commonly  Blou  ;    a  blossom,  flower. 

Blow,  ^.  to  blossom.     Ex.  '^  When  the  pase  bin  blotted.'*^ 

Blow-bellus,  b.  a  pair  of  bellows.  Ex.  '^  Fache  the  Uow- 
beUuB  to  the  fire  or  yone  nivir  tind  it.^^ 

Blunge,  v.  to  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state  of  mace- 
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ration.  A  term  used  by  potters.  They  bhinffe  the 
clay,  to  dissipate  all  its  inherent  fixed  air,  to  make 
it  pliant,  and  oohesiye  in  itself.  A.  Sax.  blmdian^ 
misoere. 

BoAB  Ssa,  8.  a  pig  kept  as  a  ^  braW  for  three  or  four 
years.     A.  Sax.  bar,  aper ;  seCy  seger ! 

BoBBEB,  8.  a  familiar  term  applied  good  naturedly  to 
any  one.     Ex.  "  Well  bdb&r  how  bin  ^e  T 

Bobbish,  adf,   1.  smart,  pert,  well.     Ex.  ^'Pretty  lobiiih 

ehr     2.   not   quite  sober,   verging   upon  intoxication. 

Ex.  ^'Getting  on   quite   bobbish.'^      Fr.   bobanee^  mag- 

nifioence,   profusion.      Menage  derives  the  word  from 

the   Lat.  pompaaitia-      This   and   the    preceding  word 

are  wrested  in  their  meaning  from  that  which  they 

originally   had  in  the  ensuing  quotations,   though  evi* 

dently  they  are  of  the  same  complexion. 

YteUe  on  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  bcbaunoe. 

Ritson's  Anc.  Songs. 

The  Soudan  made  bobaunce  and  bost 

OcTAviAK  Impeaator.  y.  1691. 

For  certaiiily^  I  toy  for  no  bobance. 

CBAUCEa,  Wifi  of  Bathe,  t.  6161. 

Body  Clout,  8.  a  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins  the  body 

of  a  ^tumbrer,  and  its  wheels. 
BoLfiTTBR,  V.  to  prop  up  or  support ;   used  also  in  the 

sense  of  lying  together  or  thrown  up.     Ex.  ^^  Bobter 

''em  up  in  a  ruck  anenst  the  waU."*^ 
BourrBB,  8.   the  ^  bed^  of  a  timber  carriage,   otherwise 

called  the  Bougters. 
BoLTiNo,  BouLTiNQ,  BouTiN,  8.  a  buudlc  of  straw.     Ex. 

^^  Fach  a  bouiin  6*  straw.**^     The  two  last  are  varied 

forms  of  the  first  word.     (See  remarks  under  ou.)     Bol 

in  many  kindred  languages  signifies  what  is  round ;  thus 

in  the  Germ,  we  have  the  adj.  boU^  rotundus.     Swed. 

boOy  sphsera.     Fr.  boule,     6r.  ^roXeu',  vertere. 
BoN,  Bond,  8.  a   band.     The  tie  used  by  reapers  for 

binding  up  a  sheaf.     Teut.  bond^  vinculum. 
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Canstow  serren  he  Bade,  oth'  syngen  in  a  choFche 
Oth'  loke  for  my  coken,  oth'  to  the  carte  picthe 
Mowe  oth'  rnowen^  oth'  make  bond  to  sheyee 
Repe  oih'  be  a  repereyve. 

P.  PLOURMANy  75, 

Bone-lazy,  adf.  an  elliptioal  exprefision  applicable  to 
those  who  are  fearful  of  overworking  themaelyes.  Not 
peculiar  to  Salopian  servants,  nor  dialectical. 

Boos,  s.  boughs ;  the  g  is  entirely  silent. 

BoosET,  s.  a  stall  for  cattle;  the  trough  from  out  of 
which  they  feed,  Promp.  Parv.  bose ;  A.  Sax.  basiff, 
praesepe. 

BoosET  Pasture,  8.  the  common  pasture  into  which 
cows   run. 

Bore,  8.  an  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufactured. 

BORSEN-BALUED,  BoSEN-BALUED,  jpaff .  jM»^  Hipturcd.    A.  SaX. 

borsteUy  ruptus.     Teut.  barg^^  rumpi,  and  halgh^  venter. 
C.  Brit.  har8,  hernia.     Germ,  borst^  ruptura. 
Boss,  «.   1 .  a  cushion  to  kneel  upon  ;  it  ought  to  be  boss. 
(q.  V.)     2.  a  tuft  of  silk.     Fr.  basse. 

Wlioee  bridle  rang  with  golden  haUs  and  bo89e»  brave. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  i.  iL  13. 

Boerr,  Borot,  «?.  1.  to  burst.  Ex.  ^^  Fll  double  you  up 
and  bast  you.^  2.  to  break  open.  Ex.  '^  If  a  dunna 
open  it  basi  the  dure.^^  A.  Sax.  beontan^  rumpere. 
Swed.  boskiy  fortius  incutiendo  aperire  velle.  Teut.  bassm^ 
pulsare.  Fr.  bouser^  frapper  avec  force,  Roqf.  Gloss. 
3.  a  denunciation;  thus,  a  poor  widow  who  had  been 
oppressed  by  a  man  whose  professional  chajracter  should 
at  least  have  taught  him  better  notions  of  charity, 
under  the  natural  excitement  which  harsh  and  un- 
christian conduct  provokes,  said  to  the  writer,  whilst 
mentioning  the  treatment  she  had  received,  ^'  Best  him 
but  I  gid  him  a  good  ragging.*" 

BosT,  BoRST,  Bust,  8.  a  loud  noise.  Ex.  ''The  bost  of 
a  gun.*"     The  first  of  the  three  is  most  common,  and 
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has  remained  with  ub  since  the  days  of  Piers  Plouhman. 

Teut.  horsi^,  crepare. 

lasse  boagt  hit  maketh 
To  breke  a  beggai^B  hagge,  thaB  an  yre  bounden  oofre. 

P.  Plovhman's  ViHon,  p.  267. 

He  spake  thise  wordes  boH. 

Pet.  LAJfOTOFT,  Chron,  v.  276. 

The  FienBche  guime  blowe  host. 

Rich.  Coer  ds  Lion^  y.  5625. 

Giet  boat  he  gan  to  blawe.  ^ 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  v.  1203. 

He  craked  host,  and  swoie  it  na'as  not  so. 

Chaucer,  Reve'9  Tale,  v.  99d9. 

BoOTBDEN,  f>.  to  boast.  Ex.  '^  They  bogteden  as  how  they 
ooulden  come  o'er  us.'^  (For  this  practice  of  termi- 
nating verbs  in  En^  see  remarks  under  En.)  C.  Brit. 
bogiio^  gloriari.  The  substantive  host  is  conmion  in 
the  Early  Metrical  Romances,  Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lind- 
say, &c. 

AUe  they  hostodyn,  muche  and  lyte, 
Alisaunores  bed  of  to  smyte. 

Ktko  Alibauvder,  y.  25d7. 

BoTHAM,  8.  the  bottom.     A.  Sax.  botm^  fundus. 
BoTTOHmo-TooL,    8,    A   najTow,    concave  shovel    used    by 

drainers. 
BouK,  8.    1.  a  barrel  used  in  coal  pits  for  drawing  up 

water.     2.  the  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree.     S.  Goth,  bolk ; 

Teut.  heueky  truncus  corporis.     S,  the  belly.     Isl.  bukry 

truncus,  corpus.     Swed.  huk^  venter. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft 
Corrumpetb,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 

Chaucer,  Knightea  Tak,  y.  2748. 

4.  an  upright  piece  of  wood  pointed  at  the  lower  end 
which  falls  into  the  socket  of  a  trough  or  wooden  chan- 
nel though  which  the  water  from  a  pond  issues;  a 
miniature  kind  of  boU.  5.  the  box  of  a  wheel. 
BouN,  BwoN,  BwoND,  part,  past  bound  for,  prepared  to 
go  to.  Ex.  ^'  Whire  bist  ^e  town  forT  A.  Sax.  abundm^ 
expeditus. 
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The  knights  that  weren  wise 
A  forward  fast  thai  band. 

Sir  Tristrbm,  FsfUe,  i.  v. 

Bout,  s.  1.  two  furrowB  of  ploughed  land,  one  being  up, 
the  other  down  the  ridge,  an  about,  as  it  were.  Ex. 
^'An  eight  bout  butt,""  that  is,  sixteen  furrows  to  the 
whole  ridge.     2.  a  set  to,  or  encounter.     Ital.  batta. 

Se'en  bouti  and  tarns  these  heroes  had. 
•  Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart,  Seotdk  Mkuirelty. 

3.  a  turn.     4.  a  game  of  play. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagned  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  witii  you. 

Romea  and  JuHeti  L  5. 

Bowery,  8.  a  bower ;  1.  an  arched,  bowed^  or  shady  recess. 
2.  a  place  ornamented  by  children  with  bits  of  broken 
glass  or  earthen-ware. 

BowHAWLER,  »,  a  man  acting  in  the  place  of  a  horse  to 
draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along  the  Severn.  By 
dissecting  this  word,  we  shall  find  that  it  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Belg.  boge^  arcus,  and  halm  trahere, 
and  whether  its  component  parts  were  received  from 
the  Greeks,  or  as  Menage  supposes  from  the  Hebrew,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  enquire.  Seeing  that  men  are  con- 
stantly following  this  occupation  having  a  bow  of  wood 
on  their  breasts,  against  the  concave  side  of  which 
they  press,  inserted,  as  it  were,  between  a  bow  and 
its  string,  the  ends  of  the  bow  communicating  with  a 
rope  to  the  mast. 

BowK-iRON,  «.  a  circular  piece  of  iron  which  lines  the 
interior  of  a  cart  or  waggon  wheel.     (See  Book,  supra.) 

Bowl-dish,  $.  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lava- 
tory purposes;  for  its  derivation  see  Bolting. 

Box-BARROw,  %,  a  barrow  having  two  sides  and  carried 
by  two  men,  one  at  either  end,  chiefly  used  by  water- 
men to  load  and  unload  their  freight. 

Bradawl,  8.  an  awl  adapted  for  hrc^ds. 
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Brads,  $.  small  nails,  without  heads,  used  by  shoemakers. 

Braggablb,  adf.  indifierent,  poorly,  not  much  to  boast  of. 

Bran  W,  by  metathesis  and  contraction  for  Bwm  them, 

Brandutb,  9,  four  wooden  arms  affixed  to  the  throat  of 
a  spindle  in  an  oatmeal-mill.  A.  Sax.  brand-red,  bub- 
tentaculum  ferreum. 

Bran  new,  cm^'.  shining  new.  It  does  not  come  from 
the  old  English  verb  to  brandish',  which  according  to 
Minsheu^s  interpretation  means,  to  make  to  shine  or 
glisten  by  gentle  moving;  but  from  the  Teut.  bran- 
niemo,  a  foUibus  oalens.  The  same  language  supplies 
us  with  mer-nieuw. 

Bran  tail,  s.  the  Redstart.  MotaciUa  phoBmcwruB  of 
Linnseus. 

Brash,  «.  1.  the  refiise  boughs  and  branches  of  fallen 
timber.  Germ,  bros ;  C.  Brit,  brau ;  Teut.  broosch, 
fragilis.  2.  a  rash,  or  eruption  upon  the  skin.  The 
word  is  frequ^itly  applied  ^to  cutaneous  disorders  inci- 
dental to  children,  aa  the  neHU-brask,  an  eruption  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles.  In 
Scotland  Bra»h  has  a  more  general  signification,  and 
means  sickness. 

As  gin  she  had  taken  a  sudden  brwh 
And  were  about  to  die. 

The  Gay  Goss  Hawk,  Scotch  Minstrelsy. 

Brassy,  adf,  impudent. 

He  should  be  a  hrasier  by  his  face. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Brassy  faced,  adf.  impudent  looking.  Shakspeare  meant 
the  same  when  he  wrote, 

Mliat  a  braxennfaced  varlet  art  thou. 

Lear,  ii.  2. 

Can  any  face  qf  brass  hold  longer  out 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Brat,  «.  1.  a  coarse  pinafore  worn  by  little  children.  A 
Sax.  bratt,  panniculus.  2.  a  name  given  to  young  child- 
ren, as  Mr  Wilbraham  thinks,  from  wearing  them. 
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Brawn,  s,  a  boar.  Ex.  ^'  Has  a  took  the  irawn  yit  T 
(See  Brockett^s  Oloss.)  This  is  not  local,  as  all  the 
Glossaries  nearly  have  it.  I  find  it  used  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  repeatedly  occurring  in  Shakspeare. 
2  Henry^W,  i.  1.  Coriol.  iv.  5.  Trail,  tmd  Cress,  i.  3. 
Bich.  II.  i.  S. 

Ill  plav  Percy,  and  that  damn'd  brawn 
Shall  play  Dame  Mortimer  his  wife. 

1  Henry  TV,  ii.  4. 

A  brinded  pig  wiU  make  a  good  brawn  to  breed  on. 

Ray's  Prooerb*. 

Brazil,  s.  iron  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron.     Derbyshire. 

BREAgrr,  see  Beard. 

Brevet,  t,  to  examine,  search  for.  Ex.  '•'' Brewting 
about.'*''  It  implies  a  degree  of  restless  enquiry.  C. 
Brit,  prawf^  conatus,  experimentum.  Gr.  ?r€<pa^a?, 
tento. 

Bridgenorth  Election,  phr.  '^  All  o^  one  side  like  Bridge- 
north  Election.'"  Either  the  popularity  of  some  par- 
ticular Candidate,  or  the  obsolete  mode  of  nomination 
to  a  seat  in  the  Borough,  have  furnished  our  common 
people  with  this  simile.  From  the  obvious  import  of 
the  phrase,  they  have  drawn  a  metaphor,  and  trans- 
ferred its  first  adaptation  to  whatever  is  oblique  or 
standing  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Were  they  to  say 
*^'all  on  one  side  like  Bridgenorth  Castle,^  the  compa- 
rison would  be  too  literal,  but  to  say  that  a  rick,  or 
a  house,  or  any  thing  moveable  is  awry,  or  ^'all  on 
one  side  like  Bridgenorth  Election*^  sounds  rather 
poetical !  I  once  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  a 
stage  coachman  very  properly  rebuke  an  unenlightened 
passenger  for  wresting  our  simile  from  its  true  locality, 
when  he  said,  ^'all  on  one  side  like  Redboum  fair.'" 

Brief,  adj.  prevalent,  general,  common.  Ex.  "  Colds 
are  hrirf  about.''^  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
is  not  a  legitimate  word,  but  corrupted  from  rife. 
Often  as  Shakspeare  uses  it,  there  is  only  one  passage 
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where  it  approaches  the  present  signification,  and  there 
the  import  is  by  no  means  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  sense  we  make  it  bear. 

A  thoonand  buaineeses  are  britf  in  hand. 

King  Jchny  iv.  3. 

Pickering  in  his  excellent  volume  upon  Americanisms 
tells  us  that  it  is  much  used  in  New  England  by  the 
illiterate,  in  speaking  of  a  rumour  or  report,  as  well 
aa  of  Epidemic  diseases.  In  the  Northern  States  and 
Virginia  it  has  the  same  application.  Baily  explains 
the  word,  '^common  or  rife,^^  and  neither  notice  it  as 
being  antiquated  or  provincial.  Grose  places  it  among 
the  provincialisms  of  the  North  of  England,  and  re- 
marks, that  it  is  there  'spoken  of  a  contagious  dis- 
temper.^ Its  admission  into  his  classical  collection,  will 
at  once  stamp  its  vulgarity. 

BiuMiiiNG,  part,  a  sow,  when  Ma/ri$  appetms^  is  said  to 
be  Mmminff.  A.  Sax.  bryney  ardor.  Isl.  brmn^  ardere. 
Tout.  IrwMtighy  lascivus.  Qerm.  brwMty  de  impetu  in 
venerem:  inde  kirschbrunet  catulitio  cervorum.  (See 
Waohter.)  Bullokar  has  Brime  in  our  present  sense. 
Hence  come  the  adjectives  hrame  and  irim.  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  furious ;  Ctmt.  Tales^  v. 
1701,  and  so  does  Sir  D.  Lyndsay  and  the  Early  Ro- 
mancers. 

The  Lioun  brenUy  on  them  blist. 

YwAiKE  AMD  Gawin^  y.  3163. 

He  come  lyke  a  breme  bare. 

Si&  Akadas^  y.  171. 

Bbimmlb,  $.  a  briar  or  bramble.  Ex.  "F  th^  hrimmle 
bush.**^  A.  Sax.  bremd^  vepres. 

^'Jump'd  into  the  hrimmie  bush." 

Bbimstonb  B — .  The  epithet  must  be  derived  from  the 
foregoing  word  Brim;  though  the  Tout.  hrenMiighy  ar- 
dens  desiderio,  is  not  unsuitable. 

BaoDB,  adj.  broad. 
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Bron,  Brampton  Brian.     Ex.    ^'  Gwon  to  Bron  fawhr. 

BroodYj  adj,  a  hen  wanting  to  sit.     Ex.   *•*•  She^B  broodjfi 
A.  Sax.  brodige  hewne^  gallina  incubans. 

Bboodle,  «.  a  hen  broodlee  her  ohiokens  when  she  gathers 
them  under  her  wings  to  keep  them  warm.  Germ. 
bntdeh^ ;  A.  Sax.  bredany  fervere.  Teut.  broeden^  inca- 
bare  pullis. 

Brobbley,  8.  a  pipe.  Ex.  ^^  Wim  ^e  tak  a  Brc$d&jf  T 
This  is  a  very  common  name  among  smokers  in  yarions 
parts  of  Enghuid  for  a  tobacco  pipe.  For  upwards  of  two 
centuries  the  little  town  of  Broseley  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  manufactory  for  this  brittle  ware.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  broken  ones  that  were  fabricated  here 
as  early  as  the  year  1660,  bearing  their  maker^s  name 
stamped  upon  the  spur  of  the  bowl.  These  when 
dug  up  in  old  gardens,  or  turned  over  in  ploughing, 
are  called  by  the  lower  classes  Faibishbs  Pipes,  (q.  v.) 
and  if  we  may  form  a  aafe  judgment  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  size,  men  did  not  formerly  consume  to- 
bacco so  recklessly,  or  at  such  a  wholesale  rate^  as 
they  do  in  our  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  manu- 
factory of  this  nature  should  have  been  placed  in  such 
a  locality,  as  neither  the  clay  to  form  them,  which  in 
fact  comes  from  Cornwall,  or  any  «rt>oIe  U8ed  in  their 
manufacture,  excepting  fuel,  is  found  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood.  Under  these  circumstances  fancy  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  worthy  citizens  were  originally  such 
inveterate  lovers  of  the 

Innocuos  calioes,  et  amicam  vatibus  herbam^ 
Vimque  datam  folio:  et  Iseti  miracuLi  fiuni. 

that  they  established  the  manufactory  of  pipes  for  their 
own  peculiar  use,  without  an  eye  to  commercial  inter- 
course with  remoter  parts,  or  of  creating  a  trade,  which 
was  like  unto  the  town,  flourishing  at  one  period,  but 
is  now  much  decayed! 
Broths,  Brothen,  «.  broth.     The  former  word  is  recorded 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  general  plurality  of 
its  use.  Ex. '"  A  few  brdhs^''  "  a  juggle  o'  broths,'^  It 
18  not  very  provincial.  Germ,  bnut^  frustum:  Teut. 
hroeden^^  in  minimas  micas  frangere.  A.  Sax.  broi ;  Germ. 
brod^  jus.  Fr.  bnmet^  which  again  comes  from  the  Latin 
broditm. 

Bbous,  b.  the  rough  parts  of  a  hedge.  Fr.  brousses^ 
brouosaiUes. 

This  was  no  bourdone  to  brown  hill 
That  gatt  betwene  the  hTrovois, 

Symmie  and  hii  BnUher. 

Bbousb,  $,  the  young  shoots  of  trees.  Fr.  broesBy  broust^ 
vergette.     Lat.  bmstus,     Gotgr.  broust^  browzwood. 

Bbowk  Gbobob,  8.  a  coarse  sort  of  bread. 

BnowN  Shelleb,  s.  a  ripe  hazel  nut,  which  readily  leaves 
the  fruit  sheath. 

Bbuk,  8.  a  brook. 

BnnKrroN,  8.  Brookhampton,  near  Shipton. 

Bbummagk,  8.  a  short  curved  knife  set  in  a  wooden  han- 
dle used  by  hedgers,  wood  cutters,  and  amateur  pruners : 
quad,  a  broom  hook. 

Bbummaoem,  8.  a  bad  sixpence,  or  coin  of  any  kind  that 
is  counterfeit. 

Bbummagbm  Bbass,  8.  1.  some  of  the  copper  money 
coined  at  Birmingham  bearing  on  the  reverse  a  view 
of  the  Hospital.  2.  provincial  tokens  of  Staffordshire, 
which  about  twenty  years  ago  were  issued  by  many 
of  the  Iron  masters. 

Buck,  v.  1.  to  wash  linen  or  coarse  cloths  with  lye. 
As  they  are  never  bticied  without  the  aid  of  wood 
ashes,  the  Fr.  bu^e  helps  us  in  ascertaining  whence  the 
word  is  derived.  Both  the  practice,  and  the  word 
denote  it  was  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Langland, 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger.  Palsgrave, 
Boui  of  clothes,  bu^e.  Germ,  beuchen ;  A.  Sax.  byken  ; 
Fr.  buer ;  Lat.  (no,  macerare,  lixivio. 
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And  lareth  hem  in  the  kvandrie^  laborayi  in  gemitn  mee 

And  boukdh  hem  at  hus  biest,  and  beteth  hit  ofte 

And  whit  wharme  water  of  hua  eyen,  worketh  hit  he  white. 

P.  Ploubmait,  T.  281. 

You  weie  best  meddle  in  buck-waahmg. 

Merry  Wwes  qf  Wtndmtr,  iii.  3. 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  budc,  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Massinobr's  Virgin  Martjfr. 

She  washes  Iwkt  here  at  home. 

2  Hm.  VI.  iv.  2. 

2.  to  beat,  puah  with  the  hornfl.  Ex.  '^Tak  care,  or 
hell  buck  your    Genn.  hocken^  poehe/i^  comu  ferire. 

Bucking,  b.  ^^to  give  a  home  a  good  bucHnff"  means 
having  ridden  him  hard,  and  brought  him  into  the 
stable  thoroughly  reeking  and  splashed.  Does  the 
phrase  arise  firom  the  preceding,  or  from  the  Isl. 
bueka^  subigere! 

Bucking  Stonb,  Buckotone,  s.  a  stone  upon  which  linen 
is  bucked,  or  beaten  with  a  baitleian^  bcMaff^  or  baiUi. 

Buffer,  «.  1.  a  foolish,  mischievous  fellow.  2.  a  good 
natured  form  of  address.  Ex.  ^'  How  bist  oud  bujffwrf^ 
"  A  pretty  buffsr  yo  bin  T     Fr.  baujard. 

Buffing  Knife,  8.  an  instrument  used  by  Shoemakers 
for  scraping  the  bottoms  of  soles,  so  as  to  make  them 
white.     Fr.  bu^er.    Cotgr. 

Buffle  headed,  adj.  heavy,  stupid.  Fr.  beuffle:  from 
having  a  large  head  like  an  ox,  such  being  reputed  by 
Physiognomists  as  indicative  of  dullness.  Buffido  in 
Italian  in  one  acceptation  denotes  a  man  who  is  stu- 
pid, ^  as  we  say  a  gull  or  loggarhead.'"  Florio^s  Worlde 
of  Wordes.  BuU  headed  is  taken  in  the  same  sense. 
Ex.  '' a  buU-headed  ehap.^ 

Buft,  ».  1.  to  stammer.  Fr.  buffiar.  Cotgr.  BouffiBr^  ore 
vehementer  flare,  ix^puff  as  we  should  say,  in  either  case 
some  colloquial  impediment  exists.  2.  to  rebound.  Teut. 
Fris.  Belg.  baffm^  a  contractu  resihre.  This  is  an  an- 
cient and  royal  word,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
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our  applicaticMi  by  James  V.     We  say,   ^'  it  bufied  up 
like  a  blether.'*''     The  royal  author  writes, 

It  baft  like  any  bledder. 

Chriifs  Kirk  on  the  Green, 

BupiER,  $.  a  stammerer. 

BuLCHiN,  $.  more  usually  pronounced  baleAin ;  of  limited 
currency.  It  is  common  in  the  dramatic  writers  (See 
Nares  sub  voce),  for  a  young  bull-calf ;  always  used  as 
a  diminutive,  expressive  at  the  same  time  of  strength. 
We  have  adopted  it  as  a  term  for  a  young  child  that 

•is  unusually  stout.  Ex.  ^^Mrs  Chose  has  got  a  young 
baichvny 

I  was  at  supper  last  night  with  a  new-wean'd  ftult^tn. 

Marston's  Dukh  CaurteSy  ii.  1. 

BuLLARD,  8,  a  bull  herd,  or  man  who  takes  care  of  a  bull 

when  being  baited. 
Bulling, /?ar^.    a  cow  is  said  to  be  OrbuUing  when  she 

anxiously  expects  the  bull.    Germ,  hdm^  procari.    Swed. 

bola^  scortari. 
BuLLiNs,  s.   sloes.     The  btdlace  of  Phillips,  a  word  foiv 

merly  more  in  use,  unless  we  have  corrupted  it. 

Notes,  aleis,  and  boku, 

ROHAUNT  OF  THB  RO8B,  Y.  1377. 

BcLL  KNOB,  $.  a  bull  head.     Gobio,  Linn. 

BuLLiRAO,  BALLmAo,  «.  to  vitupcrato  in  a  hectoring, 
contemptuous  way.  At  first  hearing  it  this  word  sounds 
like  a  thorough  vulgarism,  but  it  is  neither  this,  nor  yet 
very  dialectical.  Etymologists  have  proposed  as  its  root 
the  Isl.  bol^  divse,  and  baui^  maledictio,  and  raegia^  de- 
ferre,  but  ragna^  imprecari  alicui  vindictam  deorum, 
seems  to  approach  closer,  especially  as  we  hear  of 
^'  Gieing  a  mon  a  good  ragging^  Shakspeare  has, 

"What  says  my  &a%  rooAr? 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  used  substantively. 

Bullock,  v.   to  hector,  abuse.     Ex.  ^'  A  good  buBociing. 
Isl.  butta^  ebuUire.     Hence  the  term  bttUy, 
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Bulls,  8,  tranBverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 
of  Harrows  are  set. 

BiJLL^s  EYES,  5.  a  coarso  sweetmeat  mixed  with  flour,  and 
streaked  various  colours,  greedily  devoured  by  children. 

Bull  chain,  8.  a  chain  which  slides  up  and  down  a 
Baasey. 

Bum,  $.  a  contraction  from  Bomb  bailiff. 

Bum,  s.  1.  to  dun.  2.  a  mode  of  punishment  practised 
by  schoolboys  upon  the  younger.     Com.  bamyon,  a  blow. 

Bunt,  v.  to  push  violently  with  the  head,  or  horns. 
Perhaps  allied  to  the  C.  Brit,  pujyo^  to  beat,  or  knock. 

Burl,  «.  to  take  such  wool  from  lambs  as  is  dirtied,  or 
liable  to  additional  deterioration  from  their  laxity  of 
body. 

BusLiNos,  8.  the  tails  and  other  parts  which  are  taken 
from  lambs  when  sheared.  The  Fr.  baurre^  offered  by 
Skinner  only  applies  the  signification  to  'lockes  of  wooll.^ 
Cotg.  Ours  is  correctly  diverted  from  the  original  mean- 
ing under,  Burling  Wool. 

BusLiNo-wooL,  8.  wool  which  is  burled.  From  its  in- 
ferior quality,  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price,  chiefly  to 
Sadlers,  who  use  it  for  stu£Bng.  (See  Richelet  under 
BourdUer,)  Formerly  garments  were  made  of  this  par- 
ticular kind,  which  was  termed  Bourre^  and  hence  the 
appellation  bourras^  for  any  coarse  habit. 

Son  habit  en  soiquaniey 
Honneste  et  sans  Yilenie, 
Mais  elle  ne  fut  de  boumu, 

Roman  dx  la  Rosb. 

Vestue  ot  une  soiqnemie 

Qui  ne  fut  mie  de  bourrajg^       id. 

Du  Cange  says  that  Borra  is  that  which  is  taken  from 

the  cloth  when  under  the  hands  of  the  dresser,   (the 

Burler).      Ausonius  has   made  the  word   classical  in 

the  following  lines. 

At  nos  iUejpidum  rudem  libellum. 
Burros,  quiaquiliaB,  ineptiasque, 
Credemua  gremio  cui  fovendum. 
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'  Servhis  thinkB  that  Burra  comes  from  fioo^  ovpa^  bovia 
Cauda ;  Scaliger,  that  it  is  an  aQcient  word  in  the 
Guienne  dialect,  the  greater  portion  of  which  nation 
call  quisquilise,  bwra.  ProTen.  bauTM;  Langued. 
baurasio ;    Lat.  Barb,  borctmum^  bcrra^  baurra, 

BuBR,  $.  1'.  sweet  bread.  12.  a  coarse  whetstone,  ^^  a  rulh 
ber^  from  which  it  is  probably  contracted.  Ex.  ^^  A 
Brister  bwrr^  that  is,  one  from  Bristol,  generally  flat 
on  either  side.  3.  the  prickly  seed  of  the  Burdock ; 
Lappa^  of  Linnaeus.  This  sense  frequently  occurs  in 
Shakspeare,  Measure  far  Meomi/re^  iv.  3.  TnAl.  and  Cress. 
iii.  2.     As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr,  yile  thing  let  loose. 

Midsummer  Nigh^t  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Buss,  s,  a  kiss.  Qerm.  buss ;  Armor,  bouch ;  Ir.  Gael. 
C.  Brit,  bus;  osculum.  Lat.  basium,  A  young  lady 
asks  for  one,  according  to  a  well-known  conundrum,  in 
a  single  word,  cireumbendibus^    Sir,  come  bend  a  buss  t 

Boss,  «.  to  kiss.  Germ,  bussm ;  Teut.  Belg.  boesen ; 
Armor,  boueher ;  Fr.  baiser ;  Sp.  besar ;  Ital.  basiare^ 
osculari.  When  the  word  was  used  by  Shakspeare  it 
was  of  good  repute,  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  was 
used  only  in  an  impure  sense,  as  we  gather  from 
this  passage  in  Herrick,  quoted  by  Nares. 

KiaaiDg  and  busHng  differ  both  in  this. 

We  6ttf«8  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kisse. 

Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones. 

Coriolanus,  iii.  2.  and  TVoiA  and  Cress,  iy.  6. 

Butt,  s.  a  certain  number  of  furrows  in  ploughed  land, 
which  are  separate  by  regular  inclination  frt>m  those 
contiguous.  ^^  Viginti  acras  in  Heile  fiirlong  et  bMes 
apud  Ymbelowsmere.'"  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiq.  pp. 
186.  187.  402. 

BuTTBB  FiNOERBD,  odj.  iucapablc  of  holding  any  thing  hot, 
as  though  the  mandibles  were  melted  by  the  heat  of 
what  they  touched.     A  metaphor  similar  to  that  which 
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is  employed  for  deugnatiiig  a  person  who  10  not  very 
scrupulouB  in  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit,  any 
thing  entrusted  to  his  charge :  ^'  a  sKjapery  fingered  fd- 
lot€  :^  and  the  light  fingered  gentry y  are  epithets  sa  po- 
etical as  the  ra^fingered  mam. 

Buttered  ale,  «.  ale  boiled  with  lump  sugar,  butter,  and 
spice.  Old  people  recommend  the  solution  as  efficacious 
in  curing  colds.  Marston  in  one  of  his  Satires  talks 
about  Beere-buttering. 

BuTTER-MFT,  8.  a  suukll  tub  iu  which  newly  made  butter  is 
washed.     A.  Sax.  ndtta^  mensura. 

BuTTiNo  IRON,  «.  an  instrument  used  for  peeling  bark 
from  trees. 

Button,  s.  1.  a  small  cake.  Ex.  ^^A  gingerbread  but- 
ton.'"'' 2.  a  small  round  mushroom,  the  bud  of  a  mush- 
room as  it  were,  such  as  is  used  for  pickling.  Belg. 
batte ;  Fr.  bwUon^  terme  de  jardiniere.  3.  a  knot  upon 
the  laniards  of  a  barge.  Like  the  Italians  we  have 
learned  from  the  word  those  terms  of  contempt  or 
depreciation,  "  not  worth  a  button  r  and  "  a  Brum- 
magem button  tickler;"''  which  latter  phraae  is  applied 
in  a  Catholic  sense  to  any  one  who  comes  from  that 
flourishing  burgh.  Bottoneggiare^  Sbottonare^  to  quip, 
scofie,  mock.     Florio. 

BuTTRiCE,  5.  an  iron  instrument  used  by  blacksmiths  for 
paring  horses^  hoofs.  Dan.  bryttia^  diseoare.  Id. 
britia,  frustatim  scindo. 

A  buttrice,  and  pincen^  a  hammer  and  naiL 

TuSBXBy  p..  10. 

Butty,  9.  a  companion,  fellow  labourer.  Not  very  pro- 
vincial, for  I  hear  the  word  in  Cheshire  and  Stafibrd- 
shire.  How  deficient  the  vocabularies  of  those  counties 
must  be,  into  which  this  expressive  word  is  not  ad- 
mitted !  In  the  pure  sense  of  the  primitive,  it  per- 
petually occurs  in  Chaucer,  v.  426.  13396.  &c.  in 
Minot^s  Poems,  R.  of  01o'*ster,   R.  of  Brunne,   Sir  D. 
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Lyndsay,  Bitson's  Met.  Romanoes,  Shakspeftre,  &c.     A. 
Sax.  bate;    Belg.  Teut.  boetey  auxilium. 

Trew  long,  that  sittes  in  tione, 

Unto  ihe  i  tell  my  tale^ 
And  unto  the  i  bid  a  bone 

For  thou  ert  bute  of  all  my  bale. 

MiNOTy  p.  1. 16. 23.  &o. 

I  wis  it  is  no  bote. 

Adah  Bel. 

Now  be  that  is  M  of  bale. 

Sir  Akadas,  v.  185. 

For  now  this  day  thou  art  mv  bale 
My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbornb,  v.  72. 

BuTTT,  «.  to  cohabit  with.  Ex.  ^'  Her  iiina  married, 
her  hutHesP  M.  Goth.  hotj<iny  juvare.  Teut.  boeteny 
explore  libidinem. 

Buzz,  fy.  to  fill  a  glass  brimful,  in  defiance  of  the  chance 
that  if  some  is  left  in  the  bottle,  the  drinker  must  also 
toss  off  a  second.  Thus  the  phrase  ^^TU  buzz  it^  is 
tantamount  to  a  bet  of  a  bumper,  that  if  the  glass 
will  not  hold  all  that  is  in  the  bottle,  he  whose  turn 
it  is  to  drink  next  must  fill  to  the  brim:  or  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  rendering,  buzzing  always 
means  to  take  the  last  wine  out  of  the  bottle.  This 
cannot  be  called  a  local  custom,  nor  yet  a  very  mo- 
dem one,  for  Erasmus  in  his  Adagies  has,  ^'Ex  am- 
phitheto  bibisti,^^  to  designate  a  tippler,  which  two- 
handled  vessel  is  called  by  the  Dutch  sailors  busa.  In 
the  Lat.  of  the  middle  ages  Buza  denotes  a  large 
vessel,  (See  Du  Gauge  sub  voce) :  in  Teut.  buyse  sig- 
nifies poculum  utrinque  ansatum,  quod  ob  magnitudi- 
nem  ambabus  toUitur  ao  reponitur  manibus :  firom 
drinking  out  of  so  capacious  a  measure  originated  the 
verb  buyien^  cothonissare,  largiter  potare,  as  well  as  the 
jovial  term  of  buaz.  Menage  has  Bums  and  Bussart^ 
vaisseaux  de  vin,  courts  et  gros.  The  word  Buzz  is 
a  more  gentle  one  for  boase^    which  comes  from  the 
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same  quarter.      As  the  word  is  recognifiied  by  Grose, 
its  dcusicality  is  established  in  the  BwKBm-ken. 
BwiLiNGs,  5.  boilings. 

Sire^  he  said,  bi  God  in  heuen, 
Thise  hoUoun»  that  hoUen  seuen. 

The  Seuyn  Sages,  y.  2488. 

BwiLE,  $.  a  boil.  Dan.  byleke ;  Teut.  Belg.  buyh ;  Germ. 
bud ;  Swed.  btday  tuberculum.  From  hence  it  appears 
that  the  more  modem  and  refined  pronunciation  of 
bM^  is  a  wresting  from  the  legitimate  one  preserved 
by  the  vulgar. 

BwiLE,  t>.  to  boil.     Fr.  batdUer. 

BwoN,  5.  a  bone.  Ex.  '^  My  poor  bteaneg  yilaked  agea,^ 
or  as  the  more  highly  educated  e^cpress  themselves, 
^^my  poor  bones  ached  again.^  This  interposition  of 
a  K?  in  words  terminating  in  ond  is  extremely  frequent 
among  the  vulgar.     See  further  remarks  under  Gwon. 

His  hwoneg  thou  do  grave. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  241. 

Then  schall  howndes,  that  men  may  see, 
Wastars  bwonet  gnawe. 

id.  v.  247. 

Bt  blow,  $.  a  child  illegitimate. 

By  gorsh,  By  gosh,  ifU&ry.  a  profane  corruption  in  both 

instances;    in  the   former  from  God  cross^  and  in  the 

latter  from  GixTi  house. 
By  tail,  $.  the  right  handle  of  a  plough. 
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is  often  transmuted  into  j^,  as  in  com, 
cord,  coil,  &c.    Salopians  respective- 
ly pronounce  these  words  like  quem^ 
querd^  gmle^  but   in  all  such   cases 
where   o    follows    c^    the    vowel   is 
changed  into  u. 
Cade-lamb,  s.  a  young  lamb  brought 
up  by  hand  or  within  the  house.     Fr.  cadd^  a  casteling,  a 
starveling,  one  that  hath  need  of  much  cockering.    Gotg. 
Caoelt-bbar^d,  part,  past  tenderly  brought  up,   whether 
it  be  children  or  chickens.     Fr.  eadeler. 
Cady,   adf\   addled,   foolish,  betraying  signs  of  decayed 
intellect.     Ex.  ^^  He^s  grown  quite  caefy.'^'* 
Gagmao,   5.  inferior  or  bad  meat.     Ex.  ^'ICills  nothing 
but  eagmag.'^ 

Gakb,  8.  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  any  one.  Either 
a  chastened  form  of  expression  from  the  A.  Sax.  eac^ 
as,  ^^a  cake  of  a  feller,^  or  else,  which  seems  to  me 
more  probable,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  cagat^  or  ea^pmuc, 
eaeoiw,  a  race  of  people  who  were  regarded  with  great 
aversion,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of 
the  Jews,  or  as  others  say,  of  the  Saracens,  who  were 
infected  through  each  succeeding  generation  with  leprosy. 
They  usually  followed  the  occupation  of  rope-making. 
So  strong  a  prejudice  existed  against  them,  that  the 
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Catholic  Biflhops  partaking  of  the  popular  feeling,  or- 
dered that  when  they  came  to  mafls,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  and  not 
kiss  the  Pax  until  all  others  present  had  done  so,  nor, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  touch  the  vessels  of  the  altar. 
In  the  Registers  of  the  Chancellerie  de  Bretagne  1475, 
exists  an  order  that  the  Caquoi  should  be  prevented 
from  travelling  in  the  Duchy  without  having  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  upon  their  garments,  to  apprize  people  of 
the   danger  they  would   incur  from  coming  in  contact 
with  them.     They  were  placed  under  various  harassing 
restrictions    in    their    intercourse   with   those   around; 
debarred   any  participation  in  civil  honors;    forbidden 
to  pursue   any  craft  except   that   of  rope-makings   or 
labour  in  any  other  way  than  in  cultivating  their  gar- 
dens, under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  all  they  pos- 
sessed.    Some  French  Antiquaries  who  have  made  re- 
searches  into  the  history  of  this   singular  race,   have 
conjectured  that  they  were  descendants  of  those  Sara- 
cens who  remained  in   Gascony  after  Charles  Martel 
defeated  Abdirama,  and  that  their  lives  were  spared 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  Christians.     They  were 
nevertheless  still  looked  upon  with  the  same  aversion. 
Popular  odium  ascribed  to  them  all  the  infectious  dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  be  engrafted  constitutionally 
on  Eastern  nations.     Hence  they  were  shunned  for  tbeir 
offensive  smell,  and  strong  breath.     And  this  was  not 
solely  out  of  hatred  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens; 
for  the  Italians  urged  a  reproach  similar  to  this  against 
the  Lombards,  as  we  read  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Stephen^  who  in  order  to  divert 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  Didier,  king*  of 
the   Lombards,  represented  to  him  that  not  only  in- 
variably a   bad   smell  accompanied  all  the  race,   but 
also,  because,  as  my  authority  further  saith,  the  Sarar 
cens  smell  disagreeably,  and  exhale  a  rank  odour  from 
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their  body.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
Heyin,  a  learned  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Bre- 
tany,  obtained  the  abrogation  of  the  several  enactments 
which  injuriously  affected  the  Ccbqueux,  It  is  not  my 
present  object  to  enquire  into  the  difference  between  the 
Cagats  and  the  Cagueux;  the  reader  curious  upon  that 
point  will  find  it  investigated  under  those  heads  in  Mo- 
reri,  and  Menage.  But  descending  to  a  later  time,  the 
Cagotfl  of  the  Pyrennees  are  usuaDy  supposed  to  be 
similarly  aflSicted,  as  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  and 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  of  whom  many  are  still  met  with 
at  Martigny,  Sion  and  other  places  on  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  through  the  Canton  des  Valais  and  adja- 
cent parts.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  these 
poor  wretches  were  very  numerous,  whole  families  ex- 
isted among  which  there  was  not  an  individual  to  be 
found  who  was  not  Cretin.  They  were  endued  with 
instinct  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  the 
bare  means  of  existence,  and  the  evil  became  perpe- 
tuated to  successive  generations.  Napoleon  took  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  remedy  of  this  horrible  evil, 
by  ordering  all  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  hospital  at  Sion,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Canton,  and  provided  for  at  the  public  expence.  This 
hospital  exists,  but  the  regulations  have  been  subse- 
quently relaxed,  and  the  traveller  occasionally  encounters 
the  fearful  and  dkgusting  figure  of  a  Cretin,  especially 
at  Martigny.  They  seem  to  find  the  same  indulgence 
which  has  been  shewn  by  various  nations  to  those  afflicted 
with  fatuity*  The  Baron  von  Buch,  well  known  for 
his  scientific  researches,  particularly  of  a  Geological 
nature,  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  valleys 
adjacent  to  the  Rhone;  he  observed  that  in  certain 
confined  recesses  of  the  hills,  hail  had  never  been 
known  to  fall;  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
those  countries  the  hail  is  unusally  frequent  and  de- 
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stractive.  In  these  particular  valleys  he  noted  that 
Cretmisme  especially  prevailed,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  some  atmospheric  peculiarity  which  thus  strangely 
prevented  the  formation  of  hail,  contributed  mainly  to 
occasion  the  disease  of  Cretinisme;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed also  to  be  induced  like  the  Goitre  which  is 
found  to  accompany  it  both  in  the  Alps  and  Pyren- 
nees,  by  the  use  of  snow-water.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  pecuHar  circumstances  of  these  people 
have  originated  a  phrase  which  is  invariably  applied  as 
one  of  reproach. 

Calf,  «.  a  term  of  contempt  for  any  one  who  is  stupid. 
Ex.  '^  A  eailf  of  a  fellow.'^  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Gauls  called  Servius  by  this  title,  on  account  of  his 
stupidity.  Besides  being  classical  in  its  authority,  the 
word  is  in  analogy  with  the  Teut.     JTo^^  homo  obesus. 

Caxl,  8.  occasion,  necessity.      Ex.  ^'  Fve  no  ccM  to  do  it.^ 

Call,  v.  to  abuse,  vilify ;  the  exact  terms  of  reprobation, 
we  may  presume  through  delicacy,  being  omitted  by 
the  narrator.  Ex.  ^^  She  eaSed  me  all  to  pieces.'*^  ^'  She 
ccUhd  me — ashamed  to  be  heard.'*'*  The  word  seems 
allied  to  the  Isl.  kabay  irridere.  Yet  a  Salopian  lady'^s 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  would  readily  lead  her  to  speak 
by  a  figure,  termed  an  apadopesis^  that  is,  a  form  of 
narration  or  address  in  which  a  person  breaks  off  the 
discourse,  yet' so  artfully  that  the  meaning  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  hearers  without  being  actually  expressed. 

Camerade,  e,  a  companion.  An  old  word.  I  find  it  in 
Dr  Bullokar's  Expositor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  comrade.  And  its  etymology  says  as  much, 
Swed.  kamrat;  Germ,  cornered;  Sp.  camarada;  Fr. 
eamerade^  sodalis.  Du  Cange  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  word  takes  its  origin  from  soldiers  or 
others  sleeping  together  in  the  same  tent  or  chamber : 
whilst  Wachter  and  another  class  of  investigators  assign 
the  word  to  the  C.  Brit,  cyvtmar^  socius :  and  this  i^;ain 
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to  the   Armor,  cham^   simul  morari;    hence  then  the 

modem  c<^egiate  term  chum. 

HiB  camerade  that  bare  him  company* 

Green's  Quip /or  an  Upgtart  Courtier, 

Canary,  «.  1.  a  eovereign,  bo  called  from  the  similarity  of 
color.  2.  a  glass  of  gin,  rum,  or  any  other  ardent 
spirits.  When  men  have  drank  ale  till  they  are  tired 
of  it,  some  one  amongst  the  crew  of  tipplers,  proposes, 
"a  drop  o^  ea/Miryr 

Canary  Bird,  give  a  cat  a  ;  fkr.  a  simile  betokening 
incredulity  or  improbability ;  as  it  is  unlikely  in  the 
last  degree  that  any  possessor  of  one  of  these  songsters 
should  dispose  of  it  to  a  cat,  so  when  there  seems 
small  chance  of  gratifying  the  hopes  of  a  solicitous 
claimant,  we  draw  a  metaphor  from  the  bird  fancier, 
and  say,  ''Give  a  cat  a  canary  bird,  ehT 

Can  bottle,  «.  the  bottle  tip,  long-tailed  titmouse.  Pa/rw 
eavdatmy  Linn. 

Cancrams,  Tantrams,  %,  antrims  (from  which  it  is  changed), 
whims,  peevishness,  ill-humour. 

Cank,  t'.  to  cackle  like  a  goose.     A  word  which  manifestly 

dem«,  its  origin  rather  from  similarity  of  sound,  an  ono- 

matopeia,  than  deducible  from  a  fixed  and  regular  root. 

And  at  the  cairlis  to  ApeftiSl 

Peft/tf  to  the  Play. 

Cankered,  (ulf.  ill-tempered.     Ex.  '^  The  missus  is  growM 

meety  cankered  like  in  her  temper,  oerts  as  whad  a  wuz 

used  to  be.'*^     A  temper  that   is  cankered,   makes  its 

possessor  a  nuisance  to  all  around. 

The  beggar  answered  cankardly, 
I  mtve  no  money  to  lend. 

Robin  Hood,  vol.  L  p.  99. 

Can  te  do  anything,  pAr.  a  challenge  to  subscribe  for 

something  to  drink. 
Capung,  8.  part  of  a  flail;  the  eye! 
Careyn,  8.  1.  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  female  of  doubtful 

reputation.     Ex.  "  Yah  !   you  nasty  careyn.'^   "  Sich  a 
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careyn  of  a  cratur.'^  9.  carrion,  dead  caroases^  Isl.  ior, 
squalor.  Fr.  earaigne^  earognSy  ciaroyne^  cadavre  ;  de  euro 
et  de  rodent.  Roqf.  Gloss.  OrsBci  yafmvMi^  loca  qusedam 
terramm  appellant,  quse  exhalant  foedos  odores. 

Whether  not  to  hem  that  synnyden  whoe  eareytia  weren  cast 
down  in  desert 

Wiclif's  New  Test.  EbbrewU,  c  iiL 

Carriagb,  s.  a  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind 
the  mower. 

Case,  conj.  because.  Ex.  ^'  CoBe  as  how  ye  sin  he  wunna 
yable;  he  wunna  yable  to  do  it.^^ 

Caseltt,  Casebtly,  adf\  calUal,  accidental,  bad,  uncertun. 
Ex.  '^  C7as^y  weather.^^     Fr.  ecuud;   Lat.  coius. 

Casp,  s.  the  cross  bar  at  th^  top  of  a  spade.  Randle 
Holmes  in  his  Academy  of  Armorie,  calls  it  a  Kaaps. 
In  Cheshire  (See  Mr  Wilbraham^s  valuable  little  Glos* 
sary)  it  is  termed  a  Cavp.  Shovels  are  commonly  made 
wiUi  a  T  coofp^  and  spades  with  a  D  ccLfp. 

Cast,  «,  a  second  swarm  firom  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  same 
year.  Swed.  hu^^  abjioere.  Sp«  ccuirar^  to  take  a 
hive.     Isl.  A^osf,  missio. 

Cast,  «.  1.  to  be  thwarted,  defeated.  Ex.  ^^  Cagi  in  a 
trial  at  Soesbury  Sizes."*^  Palsgrave^  <!a8i  in  love, 
amouree.  In  an  Inscription  at  Rome,  relating  to  the 
success  of  Claudius  in  Britain,  we  find  the  same  phrase 
'^  aisque  uUa  jac^urcT*.  V.  Camd.  Brit.  foL  Lxxix.  2.  to 
vomit.  Ex.  ^^  Cast  his  stomach.^  Isl.  lasta^  evomere. 
3.  to  be  delivered  prematurely,  as  cows  or  other  beasts. 
Ex.  ''  Cherry  has  cast  her  calf."" 

Caoteb,  $.  a  cow  who  casts  her  calf. 

CAfiTUNo,  $.  a  calf  bom  before  the  usual  time. 

Cat  and  Doo,  a  game  which  in  some  parts  of  the  county^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  England  is  called  Tip  eat.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  resembles  trap-baU^  the  ball  being 
substituted  by  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  about  six  inches 
in  length,   and   one  or    two   in   diameter,   diminished 
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from  the  middle  to  each  end,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
oone;  it  is  made  of  box  or  yew,  and  when  laid  on 
the  ground  and  smartly  struck  at  either  end,  it  will 
rise  high  enough  for  the  striker  to  hit  it  away  from 
him  as  it  descends.  The  Dog  is  the  stick  with  which  it 
is  struck.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  1 10.  edit. 
1833,  enters  into  a  description  of  the  different  methods 
by  which  the  game  is  played.  Nares  borrows  from  the 
Cambridge  Phrase  Book,  "  to  play  at  cat,"^  cato  Kgneo 
ludere ;  baculo  et  buxo  ludere.     (See  Sanjople  and  Trib.) 

Cat^brain,  8,  a  clayey  sort  of  soil,  little  softer  than  stone, 
and  not  much  better ;  a  rough  kind  of  gravel,  ^^  roch^\ 
Swed.  CatguU^  mica  membranacea. 

Cat^gallows,  b.  a  game  played  at  by  children,  which  con- 
sists in  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  that  are  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Catbhead,  8,  a  hollow  square  box  made  of  wood  to  collect 
wind  at  the  top  of  a  pit  shaft,  which  is  conveyed  by 
a  pipe  downwards  so  as  to  increase  the  subterranean 
ventilation.     In  Derbyshire  called  a  Horsehectd. 

Cat-tail,  8,  Horse  tail.     Equisetum.  Linn. 

Caud,  Cowd,  (zclf.  cold.  Teut.  kaud;  M.  Goth,  kald;  A. 
Sax.  ceald ;  Dan.  kacdd ;  Germ,  halt ;  Franc.  Alaman. 
ehaU ;    Belg.  koud^  frigidus. 

Caud-chisel,  Code-chisel,  Coud-chisel  8.  a  hard  chisel  used 
for  cutting  cold  iron. 

Caufs-cot,  Cauve-bkit,  8.  a  place  where  calves  are  kept. 
Evidently  vitiated  from  A.  Sax.  calf^  vitulus ;  and  cote^ 
tugurium.  Swed.  Teut.  half;  Isl.  kcdfr;  Germ,  ca/ft, 
vitulus.     Isl.  kota;    Teut.  kot^  tugurium. 

Cave,  «.  1.  to  tilt  up,  as  a  cart,  and  consequently  to 
empty  or  to  unload  it.  Ex.  '^  Cave  up  the  tumbrel.'"  2. 
to  fall  in.  Ex.  '^  The  bank  c<m>€8  in,^"*  from  being  catus^ 
hollow  or  undermined. 

Ray  inserts  the  former  sense  amongst  words  peculiar 
to  Cheshire,  but   Mr  Wilbraham   disowns  the  specific 
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locality.     Wachter   says  the  root  lies   in   caw.    Oenti. 

eaw ;  C.  Brit,  and  Armor,  eau^  cavns. 

CiBouT,  V.  to  bark  sa  a  our  or  oottager^B  dog.     Henoe  a 

Ceouting-doo,   or  little  Ceaut.  $.  a  sharp,   vigilant  dog. 

Mr  Wilbraham  derives  the  word  from  Staui  or  Kaut^ 

signifying  SeatU.     But  I  fanoy  the  word   is  corrupted 

thuis,   a  Ceoviing.  dog,   a  cuiinff  dog,    (which  we   hear 

the  brute  called  as  often  as   by  any  other  title),   a 

eute  dog,  an  €unU0  dog;  that  is,  a  vigilant  and  sharp 

dog.     Another  derivation  may  be  obtained  from  eoOsy^ 

a  word  common  in  Scotland  for  a  shepherd's  dog,  as  it 

also  is  in  some  parts  of  En^and.    (See  Orose).     We 

then  get  the  word  coiUing  dog ;   and  according  to  the 

custom  of  changing  Ccl  into  Cow  or  Cou  we  at  once 

get  the  form  of  a    Couting  or  Ceovting  dog.      That 

this  transformation  and  transposition  is  not  rare,  may 

be  seen  under  remarks  upon  /,  and  <m.     The  Pbomp. 

Parv.  has  Kewtinge  as  cattes. 

Cbout,  Cowt,  $,  a  colt.     If  poetry  will  protect  this  word 

from  the  reproach  of  vulgarity,  there  is  sanction  for  its  use. 

There  was  Wattie  the  Mairland  laddie. 
That  rides  on  the  bonnie  grey  cowt. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  iL  p.  170. 

Chaff,  «.  to  teaze.     A  low  word  now,  though  in  better 

repute  formerly.     Not  local. 

Whom  as  soone  as  Tytus  had  beholden  he  began  to  dun^e 
and  to  be  merueylons  angry  for  angaysshe. 

Golden  Legend,  fol.  czxviL 

Chall,  Ghoul,  $,  the  jaw.  Ex.  '^  Hit  him  in  the  chaul.'" 
^'  Broke  his  chall  bwon.**"  "  A  chatt  of  bacon.'*^  A.  Sax. 
ceolas^  fauces.  It  was  a  word  formerly  in  better  re- 
pute, and  used  by  the  earlier  translators  of  the  BiUe. 
See  Ezek.  xxiv.  4.  xxxviii.  4. 

Of  an  -ape  he  caught  the  chaule  bone. 

Bochas,  FaU  qf  Prinest, 

Chambie,  «.  to  champ;  to  bite.  Ex.  ^^OAambleM  the 
bit.^^    Applied  to  a  horse.     Fr.  ehampayer. 
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Charm,  s.  noise  of  a  gentle  kind,  such  wa  whispering, 
and  munnuring,  or  the  low,  buzzing,  drawling  sounds, 
uttered  by  a  body  of  children  whilst  learning.  Ex. 
"What  a  charm r  A.  Sax.  cyrm;  Arm.  0.  Brit. 
farm;  clamor.  G.  Douglas  chirme.  Whether  we 
adopt  these  roots  or  not,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting them,  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  intimate 
oonnexion  subsists  between  our  word  and  others  of 
northern  origin  which  have  the  same  import  and  ten- 
dency. The  Teut.  iarien^  which  betokens  a  soft  and 
suppressed  noise,  such  as  is  uttered  to  sooth  children, 
and  the  Isl.  korra,  infanti  nsenias  canere,  fix  it  as  a 
legitimate  word,  and  prove  that  it  is  neither  superin- 
duced, nor  yet  tralatitiously  usurped  from  charm^  an 
enchantment;  this  word  being  in  fact  under  the  sus- 
picion of  having  been  borrowed  from  the  other,  by  a 
figure  of  speech  known  among  Rhetoricians  under  the 
name  of  Metonymy.  The  dramatists  afibrd  additional 
evidence  by  almost  invariably  placing  the  word  in  such 
a  portion,  that  it  bears  reference  exclusively  to  a 
noise  or  clamour. 

Go  to  diarm  your  tongue. 

Othello. 

Peace,  wilfiil  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue. 

Henry  VI. 

Charm  your  skipping  tongue. 

Cffnthia'e  Ref)el». 

He  is  the  man  must  charm  you. 

Bartholomew  Fair. 

That  well  could  charm  his  tongue,  and  time  his  speech. 

Faery  Queen,  v.  ix. 

Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm. 

Shepherds'  Calendar. 

Hark!  Flora.  Faunus,  here  is  melody, 

A  diarm  of  birds,  and  more  than  ordinary. 

Arraignmient  qf  Paris, 

What  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  641. 

He  touched  the  strings  which  made  such  a  charm. 

Fbrcy  9  lUHq.  ii.  170. 

33—2 
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Charter-master,  $.  a  man  who,  having  undertaken  to  get 
coals  or  ironnstone  at  a  certain  price,  employe  men 
under  him. 

Chastise,  v.  '  to  give  good  instruction,^  forewarn.  Ex. 
^'  Diden^e  chastise  him  on  it  1"^  a  sense  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dale. 

Chats,  s.  small  fagots,  broken  sticks.  Ex.  ^^  Pikeing 
up  a  feow  chats^  ''Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is 
soon  in  and  soon  out."*^  Ray^s  Proverbs^  p.  4S.  Swed. 
kctstf/oed^  ligna  csesa  ad  usum  in  fomacibus.  Isl.  Hatr^ 
res  rejeotanese.     A.  Sax.  ceaU^  res. 

Chatty,  cbdj.  small.  Ex. ''  Chatty  iron-stone.'"  The  deepest 
strata  of  lime-ston^  is  called  chatty-stons,  from  being  small. 

Chaunce  Child,  s.  a  child  illegitimate. 

Chavin  Kiddle,  s.  a  large  coarse  riddle  which  is  worked 
by  the  hands  along  a  wooden  horse,  to  sift  grain  from 
the  straw  and  larger  kinds  of  chaff.  A  vitiation  from 
chaffing-riddle.     A.  Sax.  cea/^  palea  *.  hriddle^  cribrum. 

Cheath,  s,  a  sheath.  Ex.  ''  A  knitting  cheath.'^  In  some 
of  the  rural  and  remote  parts  of  the  county  the  two 
vowels  c  and  a  when  they  come  together  are  veiy 
distinctly  articulated,  as  in  whe-at,  she-af,  &c. 

Chem,  Tehem,  s.  a  team  of  horses. 

Chesvit,  s.  a  cheese-vat. 

Chiggin,  interj,  an  address  to  horses,  bidding  them  go 
again,  corruptly  obtained  thus,  Chs-gin;  gee-gin;  ge- 
again ;  go-c^ain, 

Childer,  s.  Children.  The  termination  plural  of  A.  Sax. 
did,  infans.  Not  of  frequent  occurence  in  the  central 
parts  of  Shropshire;  chiefly  confined  to  the  Hereford- 
shire and  Cheshire  outskirts.  The  word  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun. 

Full  blithe  was  Sir  Amis  tho: 

Ac  for  his  childer  him  was  full  wo^ 

For  fairer  ne'r  non  bom. 
Wei  loth  him  was  his  thUder  to  slo. 
T.  2202^5.  2212.  2234.  2271.  2314.  2326.  2390.  2381.  Ac  Ac. 
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Childerbn,  Childerin,  $.  Children.  Though  the  preced- 
ing word  be  not  general,  this  is,  and  it  is  as  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  Early  English  Poets. 

Ther  as  the  dUlderin  lay. 

Amis  and  Amiloun.  v.  2406. 

And  bar  her  to  chylderen  euen. 
Up  to  the  sky. 
OcTAViAN  Impbrator,  V.  101. 197.  301.  907.  720,  &c. 

Chill,  f>.  to  warm  any  kind  of  liquid  in  frosty  weather. 
Ex.  "Will  you  have  your  drink  ehiUedf''''  This  is  a 
very  nice  distinction  between  extreme  cold,  and  the 
next  degree  to  it. 

Chimlat,  8.  a  chimney.  Ex.  "  Up  i'  th^  chinday  cornel.^"* 
There  is  a  vulgar  tradition  at  the  curious  old  man- 
sion of  Plush,  that  the  beautiAil  chimneys  there  were 
built  by  a  mason  whom  Judge  Leighton  had  con- 
demned to  be  hung,  but  who  was  reprieved  under 
the  promise  of  building  for  the  Judge,  "  Sich  ekimlay$ 
as  had  nivir  bin  sin  at  no  time  nod  a  fore.'*^ 

Chip  o"*  the  oud  block,  phr,  a  phrase  denoting  family  like- 
ness or  propensities.     Grose. 

Choak  Pear,  s.  a  large  hard  pedr,  only  used  for  baking. 
Palsgrave,  Choke  pear^  estranguillow. 

Chow,  v.  to  chew.  Ex.  "  H^  ^as  lost  his  tith  and  canna 
dMwP     A.  Sax.  eeotoan^  ruminare. 

Chow,  s.  a  quid.  Ex.  "  A  ehow  6*  bacco.**"  A.  Sax. 
ceawrinff^  ruminatio. 

Christian,  8,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  write  down  a 
word  in  such  common  acceptation,  and  it  may  justly 
be  said  to  be  superfluous,  if  the  notice  of  it  were  not 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  distinction  which  it  has 
received:  an  acceptation,  however,  not  confined  to  our- 
selves, but  in  all  probability  familiar  to  the  lower 
classes  throughout  England.  It  is  an  appellation  which 
marks  not  so  much  the  diflerence  between  believer  and 
infidel.  Christian  and  Jew,  as  the  distinct  characteris- 
tics betwixt  man  and  beast.     Thus  the  owner  says  of 
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his  sagacious  dog,  '^he  knows  ahnoft  as  much  as  a 
Ohrittianr  or  a  farmer  describes  a  mischievous  pig 
by  likening  his  powers  of  olimbii^  to  those  of  a  man, 
^^  he  will  get  o'^er  a  style  just  like  any  Chrutian,^  Forby 
says  it  obtains  the  same  usage  m  Norfolk,  and  anti- 
cipates me  by  the  following  apposite  quotation  from 
Shakspeare. 

And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he  had  him  from  me 
Christian;  and  look  if  the  fat  villiun  have  not  transformed  him 
ape.  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Or,  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  application  of  the  word, 
as  it  was  used  in  the  hearing  of  an  esteemed  friend, 
who  lives  honoured  amongst  all  who  know  him  for  his 
public  spirited  conduct,  his  intelligence  and  domestic 
virtues,  ^^I  sped  a  pair  o^  stotes  reared  up  o"*  their  hind 
I^,   and  feyght  as  nataral  as  two  Christiam.'" 

Chuck,  v.  to  throw.  Ex.  "  ChucJt  the  ball  oV  the  wall"' 
Lat.  jacto  f  Hence  the  North  Country  game  of  citfcsfa, 
and  our  own  rustic  one  of  chuck  farthing.  (See  this  more 
fully  described  in  Strutt^s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  2%^^ 

CnuNDKRiNa,  part,  dissatisfied,  abusive.  Ex.  '^a  ehutndering 
fellow.'^' 

Churi^,  $.  the  wallflower.  Chdranthus^  Linn.  ^^  In  the 
Arabicke  tongue^^  writeth  Gerard,  ''  it  is  called  Keyri  ;^ 
our* A  is  but  a  trifling  deviation  from  the  more  learned 
synonym. 

Clack,  «.  1.  a  clapper  of  a  mill.  2.  a  sucker  or  valve 
of  a  pump,  a  piece  of  leather  which  prevents  the  water 
from  falling  down  'the  tree8\ 

CuiM,  V.  to  ring  a  bell  irregularly,  or  out  of  time  and 
tune.  Ex.  "  Clamming  the  bells.'*^  Swed.  klammoj  com- 
primere  modo  violento.  Klamtning^  pulsatio  campans. 
Teut.  hUmmen^  pervellere. 

Clam,  Clemm,  'd.  to  starve  with  hunger.  Ex.  '^  Maist 
demn'd  for  want  o'  fitUe.''  "  Welly  cUmvCdr  This 
word    has   been   commented   upon   by  most  lexicogra- 
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pheiH,  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  choiee  and  dialectical 
as  Salopians  usually  account  it.  From  the  bowels  of 
a  hungry  man  being  supposed  to  be  clammed  or  stuck 
together,  it  has  been  derived  from  words  having  that 
meaning.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  klamma ;  Dan.  klemme ;  Id. 
Uemma;  Teut.  Belg.  Germ,  klemmen^  coarotare.  Ray, 
Coles,  Grose,  Nares,  Craven  Gloss.  N.  C.  Ches.  Gloss. 

Hallams.  Gloss.  Norf.  Gloss.  Tim  Bobbin.  Stafford.  Heref. 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say,  what  will  he  ckm  me  and 
my  followers?  ask  him  an  he  will  ciem  me. 

Bbn  Jonson's  Paetoiter. 
Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  arms,  or 
dan.  Every  Man  <nU  of  hU  Hutneur. 

— and  yet  I, 
Solidtons  to  encrease  it,  when  my  entrails 
Were  elemm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fiist 
Was  deaf  to  their  loud  vrindy  cries. 

Mas  singer's  Roman  Actor, 

Clanb,  9.  to  make  dean,  wash  and  dress,  arrange  the 
toOet.  Ex.  '^  I  mun  gda  now  and  dane  mysilf.""^  See 
remarks  under  ea,     A.  Sax.  dane;  ehBnan^  purificare. 

Clap,  8.  Skinner  says  this  word  is  peculiar  to  the  English, 
and  explains  it  as  the  lip.  Jamieson  in  his  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language  gives  a 
quotation  which  refers  the  word  to  the  uvula.  '*  If, '' 
says  his  authority,  ^'  a  person  be  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  when  the  dap  of  his  throat  is  shut,  the 
water  cannot  enter.^^  The  sense,  however,  in  which 
Salopians  use  the  word,  refers  it  to  the  tongue,  or 
faculty  of  speech,  as  "  Hand  your  dap^  and  so  we 
find  it  employed  by  Chaucer. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide.  Stint  thy  clappe. 

Miller^  9  Prohgue, 

Clap,  v.  to  squat,  either  to  kneel  or  sit.     Ex.   ''  Clap't 

herself  down.**' 
Clat,  v.  to  propagate  ridiculous  and  false  tales.     Belg. 

Hodden,  maculare. 
Clats,  8.   idle   stories,   gossip.      Oerm.   kled^,   probrum ; 

Idoftecherei,  garritus,  delatio;    Teut.  kiep8^  garrulus. 
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Clavbb,  V,  to  impose  upon,  humbug.  Ex.  ^'He^s  got 
such  a  tongue,  he^ll  daver  ^em  out  o"  any  thing.'"  (See 
Olaver.) 

Claw,  «.  1.  to  snatch  or  seize  with  the  claw.  2.  to 
take,  to  take  away  violently.  Ex.  '^  He  daw'd  hout 
on  it.''  Germ,  klaften,  manus  hominum  rapacium  et 
habendi  cupidorum,  ob  similitudinem  cum  unguibus 
aquilinis  aut  milvinis,  qui  non  facile  dimittunt  pr»dam. 

Wachter.     A.  Sax.  clamnanj  scalpere. 

For  age  with  stelinff  steps 

Hath  clawde  me  with  his  crowch. 

Percy's  Rekq,  yoI.  L  p.  187- 

Clba,  Clby,  8.  a  claw.     A  good  old  word.     Minsheu  has 

deduced  it  from  the  Gr.  \rika\^  forfices. 

In  hus  ekes  dawen  us,  and  in  hys  cloches  holde. 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  9. 

Cleach,  t.  to  snatch  hold  of.     A.  Sax.  geUBccan^  arripere. 

Clbaching  Net,  s.  a  hand  net,  with  a  semicircular  hoop 
and  a  transverse  bar ;  used  by  fishermen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn.     Heref. 

Clean,  ad'o.  entirely,  quite.  Universal  in  this  sense, 
though  rarely  pronounced  by  the  Comavii  as  now 
written,  the  former  vowel  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  Ex.  "  Clane  gwon.'^  The  A.  Sax.  clane 
fully  justifies  our  method  of  pronunciation,  and  Shaks- 
peare  by  using  the  word  adverbially  furnishes  us  with 

sufficient  authority  for  doing  the  same. 

I  found  my  bow  ckne  cast  on  one  side. 

Ascham's  ToxophUua,  p.  7> 

Clear  and  Shear,  phr,  this  is  applied  to  closely  and  well 
sheared  sheep. 

Cleat,  v.  to  strengthen  with  a  plate  of  iron.  Ex.  ^^  Put  a 
deat  on  the  wheel."^  A.  Sax.  deot ;  C.  Brit,  chatty  pitta- 
cium.  Fland.  klessen ;  Belg.  klisse  ;  M.  Goth.  Jdaddra;  C. 
Brit,  clyttiany  adherescere.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cleia,) 

Clbnt,  «.  when  grain  is  cut  and  begins  to  harden,  or 
when  hay,  or  the  straw  of  ''''lent  tiUin'^\  becomes  seasoned 
by  the  influence   of  the  sun,  it  is  said   to  dent ;    and 
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as  it  then  be^ns  to  assume  a  bright  appearance,  the 
word  may  be  from  the  Teut.  gla/ntsen^  fulgere. 

Clew,  Cr£w%  Crewring,  «.  a  ring  at  the  head  of  a  scythe 
which  fastens  it  to  the  8ned.  (See  8ned,)  A.  Sax.  cleaw ; 
Qerm.  kleud;  Teut.  klouwe^  glomus. 

Clicket,  f.  to  fasten  as  with  a  link  over  a  staple.  All 
the  English  authorities  into  which  I  have  looked  for 
this  word  derive  it  from  the  Fr.  and  they  explain  it 
by  '  a  key\  Where  they  found  this  etymology  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Cotgrave,  Miege,  Kichelet  and 
Menage  at  all  events  do  not  recognize  it.  Roquefort 
who  wrote  since  these  authors,  though  he  mentions  the 
word,  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked  it  up.  The 
mistakes  of  Tyrwhit,  Skinner,  Johnson,  Ash,  &c.  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  for  it  all  connexion 
with  the  Gauls,  and  of  giving  the  Welsh  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  it  into  our  language.  C.  Brit,  dicciedy 
the  latch  of  a  door,  the  bolt  of  a  door.  This  derivation 
renders  the  ensuing  passages  from  P.  Plouhman  intelli- 
gible, adopt  another  and  they  become  pleonastic. 
Hue  hath  a  keye  and  a  dyketL 

p.  124. 
— and  the  dore  closed 
Ykeyed  and  yclykeded.  id, 

Promp.  Parv.  dffket.  Chauc.  Merch.  Tale,  v.  9991—5—7. 
Clink,  8.  a  smart  blow.  Ex. ''  Gie  him  a  clink  i"  th'  feace.*^ 

Teut.  klineke^  Colaphus. 
Clinker,  8.    1.  large  nails  which  turn  up  over  the  toes 

of  strong  shoes,  a  word  corrupted  from  clinchers.     2. 

a  bad  sort  of  coal.     3.  cinders  from  an  iron   furnace. 
Cup,  «.  1.  to  embrace.      Ex.    *'^  Clipped  her  round  the 

neck,""  Shakspeare.     2.   to  hold  together  by  means  of 

a  screw  or  bandage;    for  instance,   a   blacksmith  will 

put  a  piece  of  iron  upon  a  wheel   to  dip   it,  lest  it 

fall  to  pieces. 

A.  Sax.  dyppan ;   Germ.  Ueiben ;  Gr.  TrXeVo).   amplecti. 

3.  to  sheaa*,  cut.    Swed.  Isl.  hlippa;  Dan.  Jdippe^  tondere. 
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His  meanest  gannent  that  ever  hath  but  cUp'd  his  body. 

Cymbdine, 

Clipping,  8.  as  much  wool  as  is  cut  off  one  sheep.  Isl. 
klippingr^  pellis  tonsa. 

Clip  the  Church  ;  There  prevaik  a  custom  amongst  the 
younger  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  of  annu- 
ally going  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  Parish  Church, 
and  by  joining  hands  together  endeavouring  to  encircle 
it.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom  it  is  difficult 
to  say;  but  it  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  a  juvenile 
pastime  which  boys  have  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  on  this  particular  day. 

Clod  coal,  b.  a  species  of  coal  lying  above  the  'crawstone^ ; 
so  termed  because  it  lies  between  two  measures  called 
clods;  it  is  reputed  the  best  for  manufacturing  iron. 

Clod  mall,  s.  a  wooden  hammer  which  peasants  use  to 

break  clods.    Teut.  klot^  gl^ba,  and  mwteny  molere. 

Then  evenr  man  had  a  maU, 
Syche  as  tnei  betyn  ehttya  withall. 

The  HunUyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  91. 

Clog,  t?.  to  piekle  or  prepare  wheat  for  sowing.  The 
important  knowledge  of  preventing  Smut  or  Pepper 
Brand  in  wheat  has  not  been  generally  understood  in 
this  country  more  than  half  a  century.  Steeping  the 
seed  in  a  mixture  of  quick  lime  and  herrin,  (q.  v.), 
is  found  an  effectual  brine  for  destroying  the  uredo 
/cetida.     Teut.  khtteren^  coagulari. 

Cloir  as  cloir,  phr.  this  means  that  a  liquid  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, as  dear  as  possible,  "  OUnr  as  Cloir^  "  Cloir  as 
waiter^ ;  it  is  certainly  more  correct  than  **  clear  as  mud,^^ 
a  comparison  frequently  heard.  ''Clear  a«  clear'"  and  "hard 
as  hard^*  are  terms  often  used.     Also  ''  clire  as  clire.^ 

Clout,  e.  a  blow.     Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  chut  Y  i\C  mouth.^ 

Com.  clouty  a  blow. 

The  kynges  sone,  kene  and  proud^ 
Gaf  kyng  Richard  swvlke  a  ner  dmU 
That  the  fyr  of  hys  heyen  sprong. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion^  t.  768. 
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And  zadly  nght  hyin  a  chwte. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  174. 

He  gave  her  than  so  many  a  great  chute. 

The  Wife  lapjped  in  Mwets  Skin,  v.  977. 

Clayers  and  his  Highland  men 

Camo  down  upo'  the  raw^  man 
Who  being  stout,  gave  mony  a  clout. 

GiUicrankie.  Herd.  i.  p.  182. 

Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wadna  miss  to  get  a  dotU. 

Ritson's  English  Song*,  yoI.  i.  p.  183. 

Clout,  v.  1.  to  weld,  patch.     Ex.   '^  Clout  these  shoes.^^ 

2.  to  beat,  strike ;  Ex.  ^^  Claut  him  in  the  face.^  Teut. 

UaUen;  Germ.  Hopfen;  Belg.  khppen ;  Franc,  doppen; 

Swed.  klappay  pulsare. 

Yf  thon  com  more  inward 
It  schall  th^  rewe  afterward, 
So  I  schall  th^  clowght. 

Sir  Clsoes,  y.  261. 

— ^Baxter  lads  hae  seal'd  a  yow. 
To  skelp  and  ekmt  the  guard. 

Fergus  son's  Poems. 

Clout  nails,  8.  1.  large  naik  used  for  the  tire  of  waggon 
wheels.  Palsgrave,  dout  of  yron,  platin  de  fer.  2.  short 
nails  with  large  heads  for  the  soles  of  strong  shoes. 

Cloutei>-shoe8,  8.  shoos  which   may  properly   be   termed 

clouted,  are  such  as  are  patched,  or  mended.     In  the 

rural  districts   they   say,   ^'put   a  dout  on  the  toes.^^ 

Colliers    however  who  think  there  is  more  virtue   in 

iron  than  in  leather,  talk  of  having  ciouit  naib  driven 

into  their  shoes,   with  dinker8  turned  over  the  front. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the 

former    application.       Promp.  Parv.    dowte  of  a  8ho : 

ehwted  a8  8hone  or  other  thingU  of  lether.      Palsgrave, 

dotUe  of  a  8ho.  ung  talon.     A.  Sax.  dui^  lamina.     Lat. 

Barb.  deta.  Du  Cange. 

His  hod  was  full  of  holes,  and  his  heare  oute. 
With  his  knoppede  shon  clouted  ful  thykke. 

Peres  Ploughman's  Crede. 

And  put  my  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet 

CffmbeUne,  iv.  2. 
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And  no  man  pnttith  a  chut  of  boiBtoua  doth  into  an  olde 
.  clothing,  for  it  doith  away  the  fubieaBe  of  the  doth  and  a  wone 
brekyng  is  maad. 

Wiclifb's  New  TeitamerU,  Matt.  c.  iz. 

NeateB  leather  shall  chut  thy  shoen. 

K,  Edw.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  v.  184. 
But  what  if  dancing  on  the  green^ 
And  skipping  like  a  mawkin, 
If  thev  should  see  mv  chtUed  ehoon 
Of  me  they  will  he  tanking. 

Herd's  Scottith  Songe,  ii.  67. 
And  old  shoes  and  chuted  upon  their  feet 

Joeh.  ix.  y.  5. 

Clouts,  8.  thin  plates  of  iron  which  are  fastened  along 
the  extremity  of  an  axle-tree.  (See  Cleat  and  Clout.) 
Palsgrave,  elotU^  of  yron,  platin  de  fer. 

Clunches,  8,  a  measure  of  indurated  earth,  nearly  as 
hard  as  stone.  Germ,  klunt ;  Belg.  klovt^  massa  con- 
creta. 

Cluts,  8.  1.  the  small  wedges  which  go  under  the  dew 
or  eerett  of  a  scythe.  C.  Brit,  eltet.  2.  wedges  gene- 
rally. Swed.  klote^  frustulum  ligneum  vel  ferreum  fabrile 
alicubi  applicandum. 

Cob,  8.  the  chief,  head.  Ex.  "He^s  cob^"  Belg.  kap, 
caput. 

Cob,  8,  1 .  to  conquer,  excel,  beat.  Ex.  '^  This  cabe  all.^ 
2.  to  pull  the  hair,  a  punishment  applied  by  school- 
boys to  those  who  offend  the  olfactory  senses  of 
their  playmates.  The  penalty  consists  in  having  the 
hair  pulled  whilst  the  offender  whistles,  counts  ten  and 
touches  wood.  It  has  nearly  the  same  signification 
among  the  Roxburgshire  shepherds.  Belg.  kop ;  Germ. 
kapt^  caput. 

Cobbles,  8.   1.  small  pieces  of  coal.      Ex.   ^  Put  a  feow 

cobblee  a  top  o'  th*"  fire.**'    2.  small  pebbles.     Ex.  "Paved 

with  cobble  stones.'"*    Not  very  local. 

With  staves  or  with  clubs  or  els  with  oothle  stones. 

Gammer  Gurton'e  Needle, 

Cobnobble,  f).   to  beat   on  the  head.      Belg.  Teut.  cop^ 

.caput.  Teut.  HoU.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Fland.  ktuxben^  tundere. 
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Ck>B-NUT,  g,  }.  a,  large  nut  with  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  and  through  which  runs  a  piece  of  string.  A  game 
played  by  boys  upon  the  top  of  a  hat,  when  one  with 
his  cob-nut  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other.  This 
is  not  a  local  amusement,  or  a  provincialism :  yet  it 
has  been  deemed  by  preceding  glossarists  sufficiently 
dialectical  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. They  all  follow  Minsheu,  and  assign  the  origin 
of  the  word  to  the  Belg.  top-not^  nux  capitalis,  which 
he  explains,  ^a  great  nut,  such  as  boyes  play  at  cdh 
tmt  withal\ 

CocKARs,  «.  short  woollen  socks.  A.  Sax.  cocer^  any  kind 
of  case.  Somner.  Isl.  koklaz^  eegre  per  invia  evadere. 
Teut.  koker,  theca. 

Other  loke  for  my  cokers. 

P.  PLOUHlf  AN,  p.  75. 

— Hus  eockrea  and  bus  cufiPes. 

irf.  p.  131, 
And  his  patched  oocker$  now  despised  been. 

Hall's  Sattres,  ir.6. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzen's  skinne. 
His  cokers  were  of  cordiwin. 

Percy's  Reliq,  vol.  i.  p.  324, 

Cock  a  heo,  s.  a  piece  of  timber  about  half  a  yard  long, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support 
the  roof. 

CocKET,  Cocky,  Coxy,  (idj,  swaggering,  pert,  supercilious. 

Ex.  "  Grown  quite  cocky T    Coles  has  cocket.    Coxy  must 

be  a  corruption  from  coxcomical^  in  which  sense  it  is 

generally  taken.     Fr.  coquet^ :  Cotgr.  C.  Brit,  cocttyo^ 

to  bear  rule.  • 

And  now  I  tbink  I  may  be  codcy, 
Since  fortune  has  smurti'd  on  me. 

Jeanny  Graden,  Ritson's  Scott.  Songs,  i.  246. 

Cockhead,  8,  a  piece  of  iron  which  falls  into  the  brctn^ 

ehUs  of  a  mill.     Another  informant  tells  me  that  the 

cockhead,  is  that  part  of  a  mill  '^  which  is  fixed  into 

a  stave  of  the  ladder,  the  ladder  being  what  the  hopper 

rests  upon."*^      I  confess  I  do  not  understand  precisely 
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what  I  here  repeat,  but  as  it  oomee  from  a  miUer  it 
10  preBumed  to  be  correct. 

Cog,  $.  that  particular  part  of  a  scythe  which  is  hdd 
whilst  mowing;  the  short  handle. 

Google,  «.  to  move  unsteadily  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  beocMne  shaky.  Teat.  kugUen ;  Germ,  tuffdn,  rotim- 
dare. 

CoGOLETT,  CocKLETT,  ctdj.  apt  to  shako  about. 

Coin,  Quinb,  8,  an  architectural  term,  the  comer  of  a 
building.  Various  etymologies  have  been  offered  for 
this  word,  as  the  Gr.  ayxiv — and  yovia — Lat.  cuneua : 
Fr.  coing. 

Cold  Comfobt,  s.  unwelcome  intelligence,  disagreeable  in- 
formation. 

I  do  not  ask  you  mueh^  I  beg  coii  tamfort, 

JT.  Jioftfi.  y.  7. 

CoLLOGUBiNG,  favt,  schemiug  or  plotting  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another.  Kersey  says  it  means  to  ^' decoy 
with  fair  words,  to  flatter  or  sooth  up,^^  but  not  so  in 
Shropshire.  Minsheu  admits  the  participle  as  well  as 
the  verb.  The  verb  is  common  in  our  Early  English 
Dictionaries,  see  Baily,  Cole,  Skinner,  Cocker  and 
Blount.  Forby  agrees  with  me  in  asserting  that  it 
has  a  sense  of  its  own  quite  different  from  flattering. 
Lat.  coUoquor, 

Colly  Weston,  Conny  Weston,  fhr.  In  the  first  sense 
in  which  we  use  this  phrase  it  implies  any  thing  awry, 
or  on  one  side;  if  a  garment,  a  bonnet  or  a  shawl 
is  awkwardly  put  on,  it  is  aU  conny  wesson :  it  things 
are  contrary,  ill-timed  or  go  amiss,  the  evil  genius 
eonny  wesson  is  the  cause,  and  we  lay  all  the  blame 
to  him,  ^^its  aU  alung  o"  conny  wesson.""  And  the 
same  characteristics  of  perverseness  accompany  its 
meaning  when  any  thing  is  uneven,  crooked,  out  of  a 
straight  line,  or  obstinate.  Thus  a  shuffler  partakes 
of  the  bod  spirit  of  conny  wessonj  "he  inna^^  we  say. 
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^^  itrai'ii  forad^  he^$  all  eonny  tcesson,'"''  What  connexion, 
or  whether  it  has  ajiy  at  all  with  the  village  of  CoUy- 
wetiton  in  Northamptonshire  lies  out  of  my  pow^  to 
determine. 

CoLLER,  Colly,  s.  the  black  incrustation  of  smoke  and  soot 
which  adheres  to  the  outside  of  a  pot  or  kettle.  Kersey 
recognises  the  word  in  his  Dictionary.  A.  Sax.  ccl ; 
Isl.  Swed.  Germ,  kol;  Dan.  ktd;  Teut.  kde^  carbo. 

Colly,  v.  to  dirty  with  eoUy^  to  smut.     Ex.  ''  CoUisd  his 

face  all  o'er.^ 

He  made  foule  chere, 
And  bicottede  is  swere. 

Geste  of  Kino  Horn,  v.  1071, 1072. 

He  lokede  aboute, 
Myd  is  coBede  snoute. 

id.  y.  1007,  1098. 

Brief  as  the  l%htning  m  the  eoih^d  night. 

Mids,  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

And  passion  having  my  best  judgement  coUied, 

Oihdh,  ii.  8. 

Come  on,  u.  1.  to  grow,  improve.  Ex.  "  The  tillins  came 
on  apace.**^  2.  to  impose,  encroach.  Ex.  ^^  Coming  on 
in  his  charges.**'  3.  to  succeed,  follow.  Ex.  "  A  coming 
on  tenant.'** 

Comb  out,  or  Come  eyt,  an  address  ofTensive  to  a  dog, 
which  bids  him  either  "blin  of  his  barking,''  or  get 
away. 

Comeinq  Floor,  b,  that  part  of  a  malthouse,  where  the 
barley  lies,  after  it  vegetates,  grows,  or  acrespires.  Isl. 
keima ;  Germ,  kiemen ;  M.  Goth,  keinan;  Franc.  Alaman. 
chineny  germinare. 

CoME-THY-wAYs,  WITH  THEE,  phr,  Au  endearing  kind  of 
address  to  children.  Not  entirely  dialectical.  See  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  of  its  use  in  the  North  Country 
and  Craven  Glossaries,  from  one  of  which  works  the 
foDowing  one  is  requoted. 

While  Aire  to  Calder  calls,  and  bids  her  come  her  toays, 

Drayton's  Po^f^Mm. 
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CoMMANDBMANTS,  $.  commandments.  The  interposition  of 
the  vowel  is  very  common  also  in  the  Early  English 
wn|^rs;  see  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  King  Cambised. 
The  worlde  and  the  Chylde,  Apius  and  Virginia,  &c. 

And  pylled  the  barke  even  of  hys  face 
Withe  her  omnmandemefU9  ten. 

Ane  Ballot  of  Matrimonk. 

CoMM^D,  pcut  part.   1 .  common  for  came.     Ex.  '^  Afore  I 

wminid  he  raught  thire  ye  sin.**^ 

The  righte  aire  of  that  cuntie 
£s  cwtnen. 

Minot's  Poemty  p.  14. 

Quhare,  troaist  ye,  I  sail  find  yon  nefo-cumde  king. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  voL  IL  p.  35. 

2.   became.     Ex.  '^  Jack !  the  measter  toud  me  to  ax 

yo,    whad   yone   done   a  th^   groun   bitch?      Begum  I 

dunna  knoa — the  last  as  I  sid  on  her  was  down  i"*  th* 

bwes  fawhr,   and  whad  comnCd  on   her  ater,   I   conna 

justly    say.*"'      A.  Sax.   cuman ;    Teut.   komen ;    Germ. 

iommen;    Swed.  komma^  venire.    R.  of  Gloster,  K.  of 

Brunne,   P.  Plouhman  and  the  Metr.   Romances  have 

cum^  and  com  in  the  A.  Sax.  form. 

CoME-MOGE,  CuMMUGGiN,  iutety.  Au  address  to  the  leading 
horse  of  a  team,  when  he  is  required  to  turn  to  the 
left,  to  come  nearer  or  turn  round.  They  are  varied 
inflections  formed  thus  by  elision,  from  come  over  offain, 
come  apaifiy  commeggin;  as  Come-moge  and  com-mothbb 
are  deduced  from,  corns  over^  and  corns  hither. 

CoMMiN,  8*  a  common,  waste  land.  Ex.  ^'Kip  yo  rit 
strai-it  forat,  across  the  commin."^  Those  Salopians 
who  are  most  simple  and  pttre  in  their  language  usually 
employ  the  imperative  in  lieu  of  the  indicative  with  an 
auxiliary,  as  in  the  example  just  given,  in  which  case 
the  more  educated  would  say,  "  You  mtut  keep  right 
straight  forward,*"  &c. 

CoMMiN  Justice  o**  the  Pace  :  phr,    Ex.  ^'  Minded  me  no 

.moor  than  if   Fd  bin  a  commin  Justice  ^   the   Pacer 
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Company  keeps,  phr.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  ex- 
pressing that  a  young  person  receives  the  addresses  of 
a  lover.  It  is  in  analogy  with  the  idiom  of  the  ^arly 
English  and  French.  ^^  Compcigner^  etre  en  commerce, 
ou  en  familiarite  avec  quelqu'^un,  avoir  commerce  avec 
une  femme.''^  Roquef.  Glossary.  In  the  East  windovir 
of  St  Mary's  Church  Shrev^sbury,  (See  Blakeway  and 
Ov^en's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  is  an  inscription  which 
beseeches  the  reader  to  pray  for  John  de  Charlton 
who  caused  the  glasing  to  be  made,  and  for  Dame 
Hawise  his  companion.  At  that  period  the  appellation 
was  honourable,  and  even  savoured  of  Royalty.  Edw.  II. 
in  a  letter  to  his  son  speaks  of  nostre  treschere  compaigne 
la  royne :  and  the  statute  of  treasons,  25  Edw.  III.  de- 
clares it  to  be  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  of  Madame  sa  compaigne.  The  old  Spanish 
law  has  the  same  phrase.  (See  Barrington'^s  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  245.)  Indeed  our  modem 
word  queen,  is  in  its  primitive  sense  nothing  more 
than  a  woman.  (M.  Goth,  quino ;  Isl.  kueniha ;  A. 
Sax.  cwen ;  Dan.  quinde ;  Teut.  quena ;  Gr.  71/V17, 
mulier.)  The  term  of  companion^  gradually  got  lower, 
and  in  1484,  we  read  of  a  lady  who  was  daughter 
of  Monsieur  John  de  Poictiers  and  Madame  Isabeau 
8a  compaigne^  who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Portugal.  (See  Palaye  Mem.  Sur  Fane.  Chevalrie,  voK 
ii.  p.  183.) 

Comparative  and  Superlative  double.  In  common  with 
other  counties,  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Shropshire  abounds  with  pleonasms  of  this  nature. 
How  often  do  we  hear,  m>ore  painfuUer^  more  tidyer^ 
more  indtutrier^  most  honestest^  moet  quickest^  most 
nearest  f  I  suppose  these  must  be  considered  in- 
correct, examples  however  do  exist  which  may  tend 
to  shield  these  apparent  irregularities  from  the  critic^s 
censure. 

*i4 
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Ne'er  ffom  France  arrived  tnare  happier  men. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

More  eharper  than  your  swords. 

Hen,  V.  iiL  5. 

Contain  your  spirit  in  more  Hrider  bounds. 

Every  Man  out  qf  hie  Humour, 

Thev  saw  the  Cardinal  more  readier  to  depart  than  the  rem- 
nant ;  for  not  only  the  high  dignity  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  hut 
the  moet  haeeet  handicraft  axe  noly,  when  they  are  directed  to 
the  honour  of  God.    Sis  Thomas  Moke. 

BefiideB  meeting  with  similar  pleomusms  in  Jul.  CaeBftr, 
the  Tempest,  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  we 
have  a  criticism  on  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  says, 
'^  that  this  IS  a  certain  kind  of  JSnffKeh  Atticiem^  or  elo- 
quent phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  most 
anci&nteet  and  finest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis 
and  vehemency^'s  sake  used  so  to  speak.^  Again,  for 
other  examples. 

After  the  meet  etraUeet  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee. 

Ade  zxvi.  5. 

Whosoever  of  you  will  be  ckiefeet,  shall  be  servant  of  alL 

Mark  x.  44. 

The  moat  cMeet  that  ever  turned  up  all. 

Cymh,  ii.  3. 

Oh,  'Us  the  moei  wideeifat. 

Women  Pleaeed,  ^ 

%{ii  first  and  Airfeet  with  thee  bring 
Him,  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

n  Pensieroia, 

That  on  the  sea's  extremeet  border  stood. 

Addi  sole's  TSraneU. 

C0N9AYT,    Conceit,  «.    1.  good   opinion.      Ex.   "Fve  no 

great  catifayt  on  him.*'     2.  opinion,  simply.     Ex.  "  But 

a  poor  confayt  as  how  he'll  do  it.'' 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John 
Ye  were  my  first  coneeU, 

SooUA  BaOatL 

C0N9ATT,  V.  to  conceive,  imagine.  In  this  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Tyrwhitt,  the  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
his  Translation  of  Boethius.    Fr.  Coneewnr. 
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CoNCERNMBNT,  8.   coiicern,   businees.      Ex.  '^No  ctmeem- 

CONNA,    CONNOD,  V.    OftD    IlOt. 

CoNSARN,  V.  to  concern.     Ex.  *^  I  dunna  comam  mysilf 

wi^  sich  nonsenBe.**^ 
Coiibabn;    a  kind  of  threat.     See  Sarn. 
Consort,  v.  to  associate  with.     Ex.  ''^  Consorting  together.^"" 

Lat.  eonsocio. 

And  afterwards  consort  with  you  tQl  bed  time. 

Comedy  of  Errors, 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Mids,  Nights  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Thou  consort  St  with  Romeo. 

Romeo  and  JuUet,  iii.  1. 

And  some  of  them  believed  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas. 

Acts  xviL  4. 

CooTH,  $.  a  cold.     Ex.  ^^  Kotched  a  cooth  i^  his  limbs.^^ 
Cop,  8.  the  top  or  middle  of  a  Btitt  in  ploughed  land. 

A.  Sax.    Cop ;     C.  Brit,  coppa ;     Germ,   koppel ;     Fr. 

coupeau^  apex. 

Tho'  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone, 
And  mund  on  the  ooppe  a  wone. 

Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  iii. 

CoppET,  adj.  pert,  saucy.  Craven  Olossarist  rightly  refen 
the  origin  of  this  word  to  the  Belg.  iop^  caput. 

CoppY,  8.  a  coppice.  Ex.  "Gwon  to  the  c(f>py  for  a 
bum  o^  hetherin.^^  Gr.  kowtw^  scindo.  Fr.  coppd^ 
cut.  Cotgr. 

CoPsiL,  CoFSAL,  8,  a  piece  of  serrated  iron  which  ter- 
minates that  extremity  of  a  plough  at  which  the  horses 
are  attached,  sometimes  called  the  Aear  of  a  plough, 
or  the  cop  rail,     Ex.  '*  Shut  'em  to  the  c(^l  raUr 

CoBACLB,  s.  a  small  boat  formed  with  broad  hoops  and 
covered  with  tarpauling,  so  li^t  that  a  fisherman 
easOy  carries  it  on  his  back.  This  Httle  vessel  is  not 
confined  to  the  Severn,  being  used  abo  on  the  Wye. 
I  suppose  we  are  indebted  to  the  Welsh  for  intro- 
ducing it  on   our  river.     Camden  speaks  of  it  as  pe- 
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culiar  to  Shropshire  in  his  time.  ^^  The  Shrewsbury 
fishermen,^  says  he,  ^'use  a  vessel  called  a  corade 
which  they  row  with  one  hand  while  they  fish  with 
the  other.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  broad, 
almost  oval,  with  a  round  bottom,  made  of  sallow  twigs 
or  osiers  covered  with  horses^  hides,  and  so  light  as  to 
be  carried  on  a  man'^s  back.  These  vessels  seem  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  curraghs  used  anciently  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  similar  to  the  canoes  of  the 
Americans.^^  (Oough^s  Edition  of  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.) 
The  word  has  been  derived  by  some  one  from  corium, 
which  would  suit  it  well  enough,  provided  corctdes  were 
covered  with  hides,  but  as  they  are  not  I  conceive  with 
more  certainty  the  origin  of  the  word  will  be  found  lurk- 
ing under  the  C.  Brit,  cwrwgle^  one  of  the  singularly  few 
words,  considering  our  constant  intercourse  with  and 
proximity  to  the  Welsh,  which  we  have  acquired  from 
their  language.  S.  Ooth.  korg ;  Germ,  korb^  corbis.  Fr. 
corheiUe.  A.  Sax.  cuople^  navicula.  Celt,  curttca^  navis 
coriacea.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  says  that  the  Saxon 
pirates  in  his  time  frequently  crossed  the  British  seas 
in  these  boats. 

Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  peUe  salum  sulcare  Britannam. 

CamUnay  viL 

Armor,  crochen ;  Bret,  croe'heny  peau  de  quelque 
animal.  Gael,  curc^h,  a  small  boat  of  wicker  covered 
with  hides. 

Corking,  t,  the  turn  up  bits  on  the  toe  of  a  horse's  shoe. 

Corked,  part,  past ;   ofiended. 

Corncrake,  Corndrake,  s.  RaUus  Crex^  of  Linnseus: 
it  is  also  frequently  called  by  the  several  titles  of 
Com  craier^  Oraker;  Landrail^  Landrake.  To  write 
the  word  in  an  orthographical  way,  it  ought  to  be 
Com  Creke,  It  receives  this  appellation  from  creMnp, 
or  making  a  hoarse,  grating  noise  in  the  com  or  long 
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mowing  grass.     C.  Brit,    crech^  a  scream.     In   a   rare 

little  volmne  entitled,  "  Avium  Prsecipium  quarum  apiid 

Plinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est  per  Qui.  Tumerum, 

Colon.    M.D.    xLiv:     we    find   it   thus    described,  and 

get  at  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  ornithological 

authority.       ^^  Est   avis   quaedam   apud   Anglos,    longis 

cruribus,  csetera  cotumici,  nisi  quod  major  est,  similis, 

quse  in  segete  et  lino,  vere  et  in  principio  sestatis  non 

aliam  habet  vocem  semper  ingeminet,   quam  ego  Aris- 

totelis  crecem  esse  puto.     Angli  avem   illam   vocant  a 

daker  hen ;    Oermani  ein  Schryk^   nusquam   in  Anglia 

nisi   in   sola  Northumbria  vidi  et  audivi.'*'*     White,  in 

his  History  of  Selbome,  says  the  bird  was  rare  in  his 

district.     Martin,  in  his  account  of  the  Western  Isles, 

calls  the  bird  a  com-craker ;  Lyndsay  has  cam  craik. 

He  gart  the  Emproare  trow,  and  trewlye  behald, 
That  the  comcraik,  the  pundare  at  hand. 

Holland's  Buke  of  the  HowkU, 

Corned,  part,  past ;  intoxicated  by  ale.  Ex.  ^'  He  was 
pretty  well  corned^  Germ.  Komen^  inescare  granis. 
At  first  hearing  we  should  say  that  this  was  meta- 
phorical, but  when  we  recollect  the  magical  powers  of 
malt  liquor,  we  shall  rather  cry  out  as  moral  philo- 
sophers, in  the  ballad  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 

Hell  change  a  hoy  into  a  man, 

A  man  into  an  ass; 
Hell  change  your  gold  into  silver. 

Your  silver  into  hrass. 

Cornel,    8,    a   comer.      Ex.    "Clos   up   i^    th^   cornel,'''' 

C.  Brit,  cornel,  angulus. 

Clement  stode  in  oo  kemeU. 

Oct  A  VI  AN  Ihperator,  y.  1115. 

Wei  flourished  with  oomeSes. 

R.  CoER  DE  Lion,  y.  1842. 

Florence  lay  in  a  comeU, 

Lb  Bone  Florence  of  Romb^  v.  808. 

CoRNBR,  8,  a  point  at  whist.  The  Iceni  use  this  word. 
(See  Forby.)      Its  circulation  with  us  is  confined  to  the 
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very  inferior  grades  of  card  playing  people.      Ex.  "I 
reckon  ^a  ''mun  play  three  yappence  a  c&rwr^ 
Corny,  adj.  strong,  tasting  of  the  malt.     Ex.  ^'  Pretty 
cofnyT"     Just  in  the  sense  it  has  in  Chaucer. 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  wrn^  ale. 

Cant.  Taks,  v.  12249  and  12390. 

Cos,  eonj.  because.     Ex.  "  Cos  a  coudna.'" 

Cosh,  ad^.  quiet,  still.  Ex.  '^  Qjuite  cosk.^''  Mush  and 
Hush  are  words  of  the  same  import,  and  have  their 
root  in  the  final  letters,  which  it  will  be  seen  con- 
tinually enter  into  words  which  imply  sound,  or  betoken 
silence. 

CosTBRiNo,  part,  swaggering,  blustering.  Ex.  ^'  A  cotter- 
ing  feUow."     Teut.  koOerm,  obgannire. 

Costly  ooloubs,  8.  a  game  at  ciurds. 

CosTREL,  8.  a  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  labourers  in 
harvest-time.  A  word  little  understood  in  the  interior 
of  the  county,  confined  in  great  measure  to  the  Cambro- 
Britannic  side.  C.  Brit,  costrel^  a  bottle.  Fr.  costeret, 
sorte  de  mesure  de  vin  ou  d""  autre  liqueur.  Lat.  cos- 
treUus^  cogtereUum^  costerez.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce.) 
Bailey,  Coles. 

And  withall  a  oostrell  taketh  he  tho 
And  sftyd,  "  Here  of  a  dnmght  6t  two." 

Chaucsk's  Legend  ^  Oood  Wameriy  v.  2655. 

Cot,  a  common  termination  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  the  county  of  Salop :  as  Smethcot^  Picclescot^ 
Sibberscoty  Hareot^  Hmeot,  Woolasoot,  Woodcot^  B^ffoal^ 
Arlescot^  &c.     See  p.  259. 

Cote,  8.  a  hovel  or  shed  for  cattle.  A.  Sax.  cots ;  Isl. 
Belg.  cot;  Lat.  Barb,  cota^  turgurium. 

ThevT  housbondiy,  hut  leteth  theyr  oome  rote, 
Theyr  hey  to  must,  theyr  shepe  dye  in  the  cote. 

The  Hye  Way  to  the  SpytteU  houe,  r.  542. 

Cotter,  v.  to  repair,  mend,  patch.  Ex.  ^^  Cotter  ""em  up  a 
bit,  and  mak  ""em  sarve  a  trifle  lunger.'*^  Thus  from  things 
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being  repaired  in  an  inefficient  way,  by  those  who  may 
not  have  the  pecuniary  means  to  do  the  work  better, 
the  word  perhaps  comes  from  the  Fr.  cottier^  rusticns ; 
Lat.  Barb,  ccfieria^  tenementum  msticmn. 

CoiTER,  CoTTSRiL,  8.  an  clastio  thin  piece  of  iron  passed 
through  the  end  of  an  iron  pin  or  bolt  that  is  inserted 
in  a  window-shutter,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
pin    from    falling   out,    and  the   shutters    from   being, 
opened  externally. 

Cotton'^s  neck,  phr^  ^^  AU  awry  like  CoUorCs  neck.""  A 
simile  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  warped  or  twisted. 

Couch,  Cooch,  8.  a  bed  of  barley  when  germinating  for 
malt.     Teut.  ioeste ;  Fr.  couche^  sponda. 

Couch,  Cooch,  t?.  to  squat.  Ex.  "  Coached  down  like  y' 
sin,  and  sda  missed  on  him."^ 

Coulboubn'^s  eyb,  phr.  "  Clane  gwon  like  CoulixmnC^ 
eyer  A  common  simile,  of  whose  origin  we  must  con- 
tentedly  remain  in  refined  ignorance.  Sometimes  the 
infirmity  of  a  diflerent  person  is  noted,  and  we  hear 
of  DcmcTi  eye^  auld  Wrighfs  eye^  or  the  lad'^s  eye.  They 
aU  bear  the  same  mark  of  provincial  vulgarity,  un- 
relieved  either  by  wit,  or  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 

CouuNo-AXE,  8,  an  instrument  used  to  stock  up  earth. 

Coupe,  s.  a  wooden  box  or  receptacle  where  poultry  are 
kept  to  fatten.  Purfoote^s  Dictionarie.  Palsgrave, 
coupe  for  capons  or  other  poultrie  ware,  caige  aux 
chi^pons. 

CouBDEL,  CouBDUNG,  8.  a  Small  cord.  Tent,  koordeken^ 
funiculus.     Fr.  courdel.     Roquef.  Gloss. 

GouBTKD,  Courting  Keards,  8.  court  cards. 

CouTBR,  8.  a  coulter,  or  ploughshare.  Teut.  kouter ;  Com. 
eoUer;  Fr.cotdtre;  la,t.  cidter. 

And  helpe  my  cuUer  to  kerve. 

P.  Plotjhman,  p.  131 

My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough 
A  couter,  and  an  aiud  beam  plough. 
WifUie  Winkie's  Testament,  Head's  Songg,  vol.  ii.  p 
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Cow,  V.  to  feel  afraid.     Ex.    ^'  Dunna  be  cowed  at  such 

a  fellow  as  that/'*     There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  a 

correct  word,  though   Olossographers   are   at   variance 

as  to  whence  it  comes. 

It  is  the  cowM  tenor  of  his  spirit. 

Lear,  iy.  2. 

For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man. 

Macbeth,  t.  7. 

Cow  SHARN,  $.  cow-dung.  Teut.  sham ;  S.  Goth.  Swed. 
iiam ;  A.  Sax.  teeam^  stercus.  Philemon  Holland,  in 
his  translation  of  Pliny,  declares  that  it  is  good  as  a 
cosmetic  !  (See  Brockett^s  OIoss.)  Few  of  our  present 
belles  would  try  its  virtues  in  that  respect;  though  it 
is  still  used  by  the  lower  orders  as  a  cataplasm  for 
bruises  and  sprains,  being  applied  to  the  parts  affected, 
as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  In  fact,  whilst  these 
lines  are  written  I  am  told  that  a  similar  poultice  has 

just  been  laid  upon   Miss  J ''s  leg.     The  word 

is  not  very  common  with  us.  It  is  much  more  so  in 
the  North.  Shakspeare  has  thard  and  skard  bom 
beetle.     (See  Craven  Gloss.) 

They  turned  me  out,  that's  true  enough 
To  stand  at  city  bar. 
That  I  may  clean  up  ilka  sheugh 
Of  a'  the  sham  and  glaur. 

Galloway's  Poems. 

Taft  play'd  the  priming-heels  owr  hither. 
They  fell  in  shaim, 

Maynb's  SUler  Gun. 

Crabvarqes,  8,  verjuice,  vinegar  made  from  crabs.     Ex. 

"  As  sour  as  crabvarqes.'" 
Crab-windlass,  8.  a  windlass  which  stands  on  the  deck 

of  a  barge  and  is  used  by  hand.     Swed.  trctbb^  instra- 

mentum     quo    qusevis    ex    fundo    aquarum    eruuntur: 

toinda^  trochlea.     (See  Paul-windlass.) 
Cracht,    adf.    old,    dilapidated,    tumbling    down.      Ex. 

'^An  oud  cracky  consam  ov  a  plaace.'*'' 
Crake,  v.  to  confess,  say,  declare.     Ex.  "  He^s  too  oud 
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a   hond   to   crctie^      "Nivir  craked  a   word.**^     Teut. 

krayeren^  comicari,  proclamare.     Chauc.  v.  9724. 

Then  is  she  mortal!  home^  how  so  ye  crake* 

Faurir  Qub£N£^  vi.  vii.  50. 

Cranch,  Crunch,  Scranch,  i?.  1.  to  crush  any  thing  gritty 

under  the  feet.     2.  to  grind  with  the  teeth. 

To  cramchen  ous  and  al  ouie  kynde. 

P.  Plouhman. 

She  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small  coale !  eat  yon  lune  and  hair. 

Ben  Jonson's  Magnetise  Lady. 

Cranny,  adj,  quick,  giddy,  thoughtless.  Teut.  9chrand^ 
vaSer. 

Crap,  «.  a  crop.  The  Promp.  Parv.  furnishes  a  well 
known  illustration,  Crappe  of  come.  2.  an  inferior 
piece  of  beef.  Ex.  "  Nothing  but  a  bit  o"*  th**  crap.''^ 
Teut.  krappe,  offiila.  3.  the  back  part  of  the  neck* 
Ex.  "  The  crap  6"  iV  neck."*"*  Gr.  Kopv(f>ri^  vertex ; 
Germ,  hropt;  Teut.  irop^  vesicula  gutturis.  4.  the 
dregs  of  beer  or  malt  liquor.  Ex.  ''  Crap  6*  iV  barrel."^ 
Isl.  krap^  nix  semiliquida. 

Crap,  v.  to  yield  a  plentiful  crop.  Ex.  "  The  taturs 
crappm  well." 

Crapping  time,  $,  the  period  when  grain  or  vegetables 
are  gathered. 

Crappins,  s.  1.  where  the  coal  crops  out.  3.  the  name 
of  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Dawley,  county  of  Salop, 
whence,  since  the  coal  there  crops  out,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  said  to  take  its  name. 

Crap  out,  v.  Geologists  sanction  the  correctness  of  this 
phrase,  though  they  must  not  be  considered  responsi- 
ble for  the  change  of  the  vowel. 

Cratch,  8.  1.  a  rack  for  holding  bacon.  Few,  if  any 
of  our  Shropshire  farm  houses  are  without  this  kitchen 
accompaniment,  which  invariably  is  suspended  in  a 
horizontal  way  close  to  the  fire.  2.  a  rack  for  holding 
hay.     Fr.  creioche. 
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And  I  found  Jesns — horn  into  the  world  poor,  laid  in  a  otaUek. 
Wiclif's  Pare  Caitif,     Relig.  Tract  Society,  Reprint,  p.  113. 

And  this  is  a  tokene  to  yon,  ye  schnlen  fynde  a  yonge  child 
wlappid  in  clothis,  and  leyd  in  a  craoche. 

Wiclif's  Translation  of  the  New  TeHament,  Luke  ch.  iL 

But  the  Lorde  answerde  to  him  and  seyde,  Ypocrite,  -wher 
ech  of  you  untieth  not  in  the  Sahoth  his  oxe  or  aaae  fro  the 
cracche,  and  ledith  to  watir  1    id,  Luke  xiii. 

Cratch,  v,  to  eat  a^  a  horse,  generally :  to  eat  or  feast 
with  appetite.  Ex.  '*  He  cratches  well,  and  nivir  slights 
his  fittle.'^  Hence  the  phrase  of '"  a  good  cratcher'^  for 
man  or  beast,  when  their  stomach  is  constant. 

Crate,  8,  a  large  wicker  basket,  generally  used  for  holding 
glass  or  china.  Fr.  cretin.  Teut.  Belg.  Oerm.  A.  Sax. 
kratte^  corbis ;  Teut.  Oerm.  kretse^  corbis  vimine  textus. 
^'  Fiebant  autem  primum  craieroB  a  connexionibus  viigu- 
larum."*'     Isid.  Orig.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cratera.) 

Craw-stone,  s.  the  lowest  measure  of  iron-^stone  at  present 
discovered  in  the  Ketlay  Coal  Field.  It  is  reported  that 
a  measure  even  lower  called  the  Lancashire  Ladies  has 
been  found  near  Coalport.  The  name  originates,  I  am 
informed  by  an  intelligent  friend,  from  the  stone  ^^  lying 
in  craw8  in  the  rock,  like  a  fowFs  craw.''''  Between 
Aries  and  Marseille  there  is  a  stony  district  called  Crau^ 
and  this  word  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  crag, 
which  signifies  a  rock.  It  would  be  travelling  too  far 
to  fetch  the  origin  of  the  word  from  thence. 

Crazed,  part. past;  china  in  the  biscuit  state,  ^ short  fired.' 
When  it  has  passed  through  the  glaze  kiln  the  evil  is 
corrected.     Coal  Port. 

Crazy,  adf.  dilapidated.     £x.  ^^  An  oud  crazy  consam.^ 

Cress,  8.  a  curved  tile  used  for  capping  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Teut.  tries;  Oerm.  kreisy  circulus ;  Swed.  krissa,  circulare. 

Crewe,  «.  a  coop  for  geese. 

Crib,  «.  1.  a  lock  up  house.  (Wellington  and  Bridge- 
north.)  Isl.  kreppa,  coarctare.  2.  a  rack  holding  hay 
or  any  kind  of  fodder  for  cattle.     Teut.   Belg.  Oerm. 
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kribbe;    Dan.   hrybbe;   Swed.    krvbba;    Franc,  crippa; 
A.  Sax.  cryhhe^  praesepe.  Ital.  greppia. 

Crigker,  6.  a  man  who  drives  a  pack  horse  with  any 
kind  of  burden. 

Cricketting,  paH.  a  term  betokening  the  catuliency  of  a^ 
ferret.     Grose. 

Cricking  Horse,  <.  a  horse  used  by  a  Cricker^  and  from 
being  usually  small,  the  appellation  evidently  comes 
from  the  Fr.  criquet^  une  petit  cheval. 

Crinkling,  8,  a  small  precocious  apple.  Swed.  akrynkla^ 
comigare ;  A.  Sax.  skrincan^  arcare,  debilitare ;  Teut. 
sehriThkm^  contrahere. 

Criss-Cross,  8.  the  cross  or  mark  bf  such  as  cannot  write. 
From  the  earliest  period  since  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  has  been  customary  for  those  who  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names,  to  affix  the  mark  of  a  cross  instead. 
Witred  King  of  Kent  decreed.  Anno  69^^  that  no  deed 
was  valid  unless  it  bore  this  stamp.  It  is  constantly 
observable  in  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Spanish  Kings,  and  in  all  those  documents  which 
recite  property  bequeathed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Numerous  proofs  still  remain  which  testify  that  royal 
and  noble  personages  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  their 
ignorance  of  letters.  Witred  acknowledges  in  a  charter 
printed  in  Spelman^s  Concilia,  p.  193,  that  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  of  letters,  he  had  confirmed  what  he 
had  dictated  by  the  signature  of  a  cross.  (See  Du 
Cange,  under  Cruce  subscrihere.) 

Crit,  Crut,  8.  a  hovel,  a  small  hut  built  upon  a  pit 
bank  for  the  accommodation  of  colliers.  Teut.  krufte ; 
A.  Sax;  cruft^  crypta. 

Crock,  8,  an  earthen  vessel,  .a  porringer  cup.  Teut. 
troeffh;  Celt,  eroth;  A.  Sax.  crocca;  Daxi.hmkke;  Alam. 
eruek;  Belg.  hruycke;  Germ,  cruch;  Fr.  cruchs;  C.  Brit. 
crochan;  Gael,  crogan;  Isl.  krucka^  seria ;  Lat.  Barb. 
crca;   Gr.  Kpnocraocr^    croceus. 
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And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele 
That  cast  for  to  kole  a  crwkke, 

P.  Plouhman,  380. 

When  that  dronken  was  al  in  the  crouk, 

Chaucbr.  Reve'9  Tale,  v.  248. 

Croft,  8.  a  small  field.     A.  Sax.  crq/i^  agellulua. 

For  thei  comen  to  my  croft,  my  com  to  defoule. 

P.  Plouhman,  129. 

Croodle,  19.  1.  to  bend  over  the  fire  in  cold  weather;  to 
herd  together  like  fowls  in  the  wet.  The  same  word 
used  in  Cheshire  has  a  different  meaning.  2.  to  feel 
cold,  experience  the  want  of  animal  warmth.  Ex. 
^^  Chickens  as  bin  wek,  gwun  croodling  about  for  want 
o"*  th^  hen  to  broodle  ''em.''^  And  in  the  former  sense, 
^'  Uz''^  (that  is  to  say,  he  is)  ^'  Uz  a  mon  as  ud  liffer 
croodUe  and  starve  than  tak  to  work.'*'*  Fr.  craupir  f 
Cotgr. 

Crop,  «.  the  craw  of  a  fowl.     S.   Goth,  kropp;    Teut. 

krop ;  A.  Sax.  crop^  ingluvies. 

Bv  night  and  day,  that  shouldest  vex  thee> 
Which  sore  would  sticke,  then  in  thy  crop. 

The  Wife  lapped  in  MotcCh  ekin. 

Crop  the  Causey,  phr.  a  person  is  said  to  crop  the 
causey  when  he  unyieldingly  walks  down  the  center. 
Fr.  ehatuie,     Jamieson. 

Crope,  the  old  pret.  of  the  verb  to  creep.     Ex.  "  Crope 

into  a  hole.'*' 

In  the  erthe  they  wolde  have  crope, 

Richard  Goer  db  Lion,  v.  3472. 

Crops,  the  old  per/,  tense  of  the  verb  to  creep. 

As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  gromid. 

The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11018. 

Crossgrained,  p€Mrt,past ;  perverse,  ill-tempered.   Not  local. 

Crosswind,  V,  to  become  crooked,  warped,  or  twisted. 
Ex.  '^  This  glass  crosswinds  soa  that  I  conna  mak  a 
good  job  on  it.**"*  S.  Goth,  tcinda;  Teut.  mnden;  Isl. 
Swed.  tinda^  torquere. 

Cross  won.  Cross  woun.  Cross  wounded, /wtr^./ww^,-  uneven. 
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irregular,  contorted,  when  the  surface  is  not  as  a  Sa- 
lopian would  define  it,  ^^  palarel  (parallel)  with  itself.^" 

Cboup,  s.  a  disease  incidental  to  poultry;  not  the  same 
as  the  pip. 

Crowder,  phr,  "  As  cunning  cu  Growder.'^  Ray  in  his 
list  of  proverbs  has   Craddock  in  lieu  of  Cratoder, 

Crown,  v.  to  hold  an  inquest.  Ex.  ^^  A  conna  be  buried 
yet,  for  a  inna  crowned?'' 

Crowner,  8,  a  coroner. 

Crowner^s  Quest,  a.  a  coroners  inquest.  These  three 
terms  are  neither  local  or  modern.  (See  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

Crowson'^s  Mare,  phr,  Ex.  ^'Here  a  comes,  limping 
along  like  oud  CrowsquCs  Mare.''' 

Crud,  v.  to   curd.     Promp.  Parv.  crudded. 

See  how  thy  blood  cruddles  at  this. 

A  King  and  no  King, 

Cruds,  «.  by  metathesis  for  curds.  Promp.  Parv.  crudde^ 
coagulum. 

Crudly,  ad},  crumbling.  By  a  transposition  not  unfre- 
quent  it  makes  cwrdly^  which  form  assimilates  in  mean- 
ing to  our  word,  though  some  may  prefer  fixing  its 
etymology  at  once  in  the  C.  Brit,  crpd^  trembling. 

Cruk,  8.  a  bend,  or  shoot.  Ex.  ^'The  cruk  o*  the 
maut.'' 

Crump,  v.  to  break  any  thing  of  a  brittle  or  crusty 
nature  betwixt  the  teeth.  Teut.  krimpan;  Swed.  krym- 
pa  ;  Belg.  krimpen ;  Germ,  krumpen^  contrahi.  A.  Sax. 
acruman,  in  micas  frangere.  Hence  the  conunoner  words 
cramp  and  crumpet. 

Crumple,  Crunkle,  v.  to  rumple.  Teut.  kronckelen,  in- 
torquere. 

Cub,  8.  a  chest  for  com  or  grain  of  any  kind.  Germ. 
kubel^  cupa.     Kersey. 

CucKoo-PooT-ALE  I     Who   wiU    say  that   our   Shropshire    ^ 
colliers^    generally   supposed    to  be    insensible    to    the 
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charms  of  nature  and  the  *^  song  of  earliest  birds ''^  lie 
deservedly  under  the  reproach,  or  that  they  can  be 
said  to  have  their  minds  untouched  by  the  soft  influence 
of  poetic  feeling,  when  we  find  them  annually  welcoming 
the  cuckoo,  by  libations  quaffed  in  honor  of  his  re- 
turn. They  greet  this  pleasing  harbinger  of  spring 
by  a  meeting  *'to  drink  his  foot-ale^  or  first  arrival. 
The  custom  is  invariably  celebrated  out  of  doors,  and 
a  fine  levied  upon  the  person  who  proposes  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  practice  and  drink  within. 

CuNGiT,  8.  a  road  under  the  surface  to  Hhe  face^  of  a 
coal  work,  by  which  a  horse  can  go;  more  recently 
termed  *the  lever. 

Cupola,  s.  a  reverberating  furnace,  a  building  constructed 
in  an  arched  form,  tapering  towards  the  top,  in  which 
pig  iron  is  smelted.  Bailey  has  <nip^,  capdy  and  evp- 
pdy  as  a  term  amongst  chymists,  a  furnace  made  of  ashes 
and  burnt  bones,  to  purify  and  try  gold  and  silver. 
Ital.  eupo ;  PhUlips  has  coppd ;  Coles  cupulo^  eupclo^  a 
round  tower.     (See  Richelet  under  ewipeUe,) 

CuRLSTONE,  a  shale  belonging  to  the  coal  formation,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  sometimes  called  "  cone-upon-cohe'". 

Cut,  9.  a  canal.  Derbyshire.  Ex.  "  The  cut**^,  "  the  eui 
side.***  Three  different  graded  of  society  designate  it 
by  the  several  titles  of  the  canal ;  the  namgation ;  and 
the  cut. 

Cut  and  run,  phr.  Not  a  provincial  mode  of  express- 
ing that  a  person  has  absconded.  To  use  this  phrase 
correctly,  the  verbs  ought  to  be  transposed,  and  then 
the  phrase  would  be  in  perfect  analogy  with  any  of 
those  which  emanate  from  what  is  deemed  proper  au- 
thority. C.  Brit,  cuddio ;  Germ,  kutten ;  Or.  Mvdw^ 
abscondere,  occultare,  explain  the  idiom  thus,  ^'  he  ran 
and  hid  himself.''^ 

Cut  up,  v.     1.  to  be  disappointed,  labour  under  distress 
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of  mind.  Ex.  '^  Desputly  cut  np  hy  the  dheath  on  his 
feayther."*^  2.  to  die  possessed  of  ample  property.  Ex. 
"A  sen  as  how  th^  oud  mon  cut  up  well  at  the  last.**^ 

Cute,  aclf.  expert,  quick,  clever.  Ex.  "  a  cute  chap,*"  "  a 
cute  dog.^  Some  of  my  predecessors  have  very  properly 
rejected  the  Lat.  (umim  as  the  origin  of  this  word, 
and  referred  it  to  the  A.  Sai^.  cuth^  expertus. 

Cytheb,  8.  cider.  The  d  is  often  converted  by  the  lower 
classes  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Herefordshire,  into 
th.  Wiclif  employs  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  for  strong  drink,  which  it  signified  in 
its  original  application,  coming  from  the  Heb.  secar; 
Gr.  aucepa^  iicera^  omnis  potio  quae  extra  vinum  ine- 
briare  potest.  (Isidor.  xx.  3.  Poli  Synops.  in  Lucam. 
i.  15.  vol.  iv.  p.  856-7.   Edit.  1674.    Du  Cange  sub.  Sieera.) 


when  final  is  frequently  eupprew- 
ed,  particularly  in  the  verbs,  tmd, 
find,  lend,  &C.  and  always  com- 
muted into  t  in  the  perfect  tense, 
BB  belt,  for  held,  aiit  for  ^ed. 
This  habit  is  not  unusual  with  the 
I   Scotch. 

I   irat  richt  Weill,  ye  will  baith  gif,  and  len  me. 

The  Salgrt  of  Ihe  Utree  Ktlalu. 

When  double  it  is  not  unfrcquently  converted  by  me- 
taplasm  into  th,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is 
the  most  common  mutation  which  any  letter  under- 
goee.  A  great  number  of  those  words  derived  from 
the  Teutonic,  Belgic,  A.  Saxon  and  C.  British,  which  are 
in  universal  circulation  among  the  upper  classes,  may 
Htrictly  be  called  corrvptiont  of  this  nature  from  the 
primitive  languages,  as  in  the  instances  of  brother,  km- 
ther,  father,  gmttk,  &c.  In  proof  of  such  a  termina- 
tion being  unnatural  we  need  only  refer  to  the  di£S- 
culty  experienced  by  children  and  foreignen  in  overcom- 
ing its  pronunciation. 
Babb,  dabbino,  t.  I.  a  pinafore.  2.  a  small  legacy  or 
gift.  Ex.  "  Laft  him  a  lickle  dah  6"  money.  3.  a  blow, 
generally  confined  to  one  in  the  face,   ^ven  with  the 
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fist.      Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  (ktb  V  th'  feace,^  or  the  mouth, 
or  the  cAopSy  whichsoever  serveth  him  best. 

Philot  him  gaf  anothir  dabbe, 

Kyng  Alisaundbr,  v.  2306. 

Bytweone  you  delith  hit  with  dabbe; 
And  with  spere,  and  sweordis  dunt! 

id.  V.  7304. 

As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  swoi^,  which  very  much  hurt  him;  but  he 
aiming  a  second  thrust,  which  I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune 
to  put  by,  and  having  as  before  given  him  another  dab  in  the 
mouth,  he  immediately  went  off  for  fear  of  the  pursuers. 

Memoirs  of  Capt,  Creichton,  p.  82,  as  quoted  by  Jamieson. 

Dabb,  «.  the  act  of  striking,  or  giving  a  d(d>b.  Ex. 
"TU  dabb  your  mouth  up.'"'*     Tout,  dabben^  subigere. 

The  flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o*  the  hed  bare. 

A  Ballad  against  the  French,  (Ritson.) 

Dacky,  5.  a  sucking  pig,  "  a  dacky  pig'\  Ex.  "  Jack ! 
goa  yo  an  fat  up  the  dackies.'*''  From  what  people 
can  we  have  learned  this  word?  And  where  did  we 
pick  up  the  kind  invitation  for  pigs  to  feed,  which  is 
conveyed  in  calling  out  at  the  trough,  D&k^  D&k^  D&ky 
DSL  I  can  imagine  the  apellative  Sits^  SUs,  SUs^  SUs^ 
as  conveyed  directly  by  the  Latins,  but  whence  we  have 
derived  Daky  Ddk^  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Dadblb,  8.    the  fist,  hand.     Ex.  ^'  Tip  us  your  doddle. 
A  low  salutation^  or  request  to  shake  hands.     Grose. 

Dading  Strings,  8,  strings  by  which  children  are  sup- 
ported whilst  learning  to  walk.     A.  Sax.  teogariy  ducere. 

Daff,  v.  to  put  a  daff  on  a  person  means  to  make  him 
afraid.  If  there  be  such  a  word  in  the  Islandic  tongue 
as  daffe^  stupor,  which  Junius  alleges  there  is,  though 
such  an  one  is  not  recognised  by  Andreas,  Haldorson  or 
Verelius,  it  exactly  accords  with  the  general  application 
which  we  give  the  word*  It  seems  to  have  been  used 
continuously  in  the  same  sense  from  P.  Plouhman  to 
Chaucer.  Bullokar  explains,  Daff^  a  dastard.  Ray 
has  daff  to  daunt. 
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Thou  doted  dqffie^  quath  hue,  dolle  aieu  thy  wittes. 

P.  Plouhm.\n. 

Beth  not  bedqffed  for  your  innocence. 

But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  govemaille. 

Cant.  Taks,  r.  9067. 

Daffish,  adj.     1.  shy,  modest.      Ex.    "He's  growM  so 

meety  daffish.'*^    2.  low  spirited. 
Dagged,  Daggled,  part,  past ;  wet  or  splashed  with  dirt. 

Isl.  deiga^  madefacere. 

Furtherover,  if  so  be  that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned 
and  dodged  clothing  to  the  poure  peple. 

Chaucer's  Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

Daggle-tailed,  part,  past;   wet  or  dirtied  in  the  skirts 

by  mud. 

Never  sorry  lass  so  pitifully  awearv  of  her  ragged  petticoat 

and  daggled  tail,  that  tattered  uveiy  of  the  confuting  gentleman. 

Pierce's  Supererogation  ;  or  a  new  praiee  of  the  old  Au.  4to.  1593. 

Dagglt,  adj.  humid,  wet.  Ex.  "  A  daggly  day.^ 
"Meety  daggly  weather  like.*^  Swed.  daggig^  roecidus. 
Isl.  deigr.  madidus. 

Dandt  Cock,  Dandy  Hen,  s.  one  of  the  Bantam  breed. 

Dang,  $.  to  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence.  Though 
more  commbnly  used  as  the  prseterite  of  ding^  it  is  oc- 
oasionally  heard  as  a  present  tense,  as  "  Dang  my  but- 
tons,^^  and  "  Til  dang  it  down  if  y"*  sen  another  synnable.*** 
In  this  case  the  prseterite  becomes  dinged,  as  "  He 
ding'^d  it  smack  o^  th^  yeath.*"  Olossographers  think 
this  is  the  legitimate  prseterite  of  dang,  and  Nares 
quotes  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Marston,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Brouffht  in  a  fresh  supply  of  halheidiers. 

Which  paunch'd  his  horse,  and  din^d  him  to  the  ground. 

Old  Plays,  iiL  133. 

Is  ding'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  eat  his  heart. 

Marston's 


The  assumption  of  €[ang  as  a  present  tense  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  example  that  I  am  aware  of  in*  the  earlier 
English  writers;  though  as  a  prseterperfect,  instances 
are  innumerable.      It  occurs  repeatedly  in   Sir   David 
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Lyndsay,  and  besides  the  ensuing  quotation,  it  is  met 
with  in  one  volume  alone  of  his  works  in  half  a  dozen 

places.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  250.  262.  265.  270.  SOO.  SOS. 

Than  set  my  fais  for  to  £Eing  me^ 
And  eyeiy  bouchour  dog  doun  dang  me. 

T%e  Complaynt  of  BagadhCy  p.  169. 
And  dang  all  donn,  in  powder  small. 

The  Monarchie,  vol.  iiL  p.  65. 
With  his  tayl  the  erth  he  dang. 

Ywaine  and  Gatoin,  y.  3167. 
With  that  sa  derflie  on  thame  dang, 
That  lyke  ane  worthie  campionn^ 
Ay  at  ane  straik  he  dang  ane  doun. 

Squire  Meldrum,  t.  662-^. 

Dang  it  ;  phr.  an  expression  betokening  disappointment, 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  oath,  as  in  the  example  of 
^*  dajiff  my  buttons."*^  In  this  instance  however,  we  must 
designate  the  phrase  as  low.  The  vulgarity  of  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  ourselves,  being  universally  recognised 
under  the  form  of  "  dash  my  buttons,^  "  ckuh  my  wig,'' 
&c.  and  such  like  elegancies  of  diction  ! 

Dark,  adf.  blind.  Ex.  ^'  He  has  been  dark  upputs  o' 
twenty  year  come  next  Newyus  day.'' 

Darksobie,  adf.    an  archaism  for  dark. 

The  fight>  the  urease^  the  night  and  darksome  skies. 
Care  m>m  his  neart  had  tane,  sight  from  his  eies. 

Fairfax's  Ta«M^xiL49. 

Dash  boards,  s.  1.  moveable  sides  to  a  cart  or  waggon 
placed  round  the  natural  body,  so  that  the  upper  part 
is  enlarged,  and  capable  of  holding  an  additional  quan- 
tity.    2.  the  beaters  of  a  barrel  chum. 

Dater,  Dahter,  Douter,  8.  three  several  methods  which 
the  lower  classes  have  of  pronouncing  daughter.  The 
Dan.  datter^  daatter^  filia,  approaches  near  in  sound  to 
the  two  first  words.  Brockett  gives  the  last  to  the 
A.  Sax.  and  Germ,   dokter^  to  which  may  also  be  added 

the  Isl.  dottiry  and  Swed.  pi.  dottrar. 

Stie  fonnd  hireself,  and  eke  hire  dotightren  two. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  14885. 

And  namely  sin  thy  doughter  was  ybore. 

id.  V.  8360,  8365,  &c 
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Daunt,  v,  to  dare,  provoke  to  the  performance  of  some 

deed  which  a  person   is  naturally   afraid  of  executing. 

Ex.   ^^  daunted  him  to  it.**^    Swed.  danta^  per  invidiam 

male  loqui  vel  alioui  quid  objicere.     Fr.  danter^  denter, 

dompter.     Roquef.  Gloss. 

But  he  can  chorles  daunten, 

ROMAUNT   OF  THB  ROSK. 

That  ne  with  love  may  daunted  be. 

id. 
And  ferthermore,  for  as  moche  as  resen  of  man  wol  not  daunt 
sensoalitee  when  it  may,  therefore  is  man  worthy  to  have  shame. 

The  perwnes  tale,  p.  24,  ed.  TyrwhUt. 

Daunted,  part,  past ;  afraid,  alarmed.  Ex.  ^'  Nothing 
daunted."*^     ^^  Daunted  and  dardna  try  again.*^ 

DAvro^fl  Eye  ;  phr.     See  Coulbourn's. 

Day- House,  «.  pronounced  Dayus :  a  title  bestowed  upon 
several  farm  houses  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  sig^ 
nifies  a  dairy  house.  There  is  a  Day  house  near  Stot- 
tesdon,  and  another  near  Tibberton.  Marshall  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  Oloucestershire,  derives  it  from  de^y 
an  old  word  for  milk,  and  Ao«m,  the  nUlk  haute.  (See 
Jamieson.)     Consult  p.  26l,  before. 

Day-work,  s.  when  a  laborer  is  employed  by  the  day, 
paid  according  to  time,  his  undertaking  is  called  day- 
work^  in  contradistinction  to  piece-work^  or  job-voorky 
or  Grity  as  they  say  in  Northamptonshire.  Masters 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  A.  Sax. 
dasg-wearcy  day-work.  Isl.  dage-^oerk ;  Teut.  dagh-werek ; 
Swed.  doffS'tcerkey  pensum  diumum. 

Day-mb:  a  mitigated  form  of  an  oath,  far  two  well 
known.  Ex.  "  Pll  be  dayd  if  I  do.''  "  Day-me  if  I  do 
though.^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  FU  be  d — d 
if  I  do."*^  "  D — ^me  if  I  do.*"  Or  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  phrase  lightly,  we  must  consider  it  merely  as  an 
archaism  for  destroy :  thus,  ^'  may  I  be  dead  first.^ 
In  the  Olossary  to  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  dayet 
is  interpreted,  cursed,  ''  dayet  that  thereof  rouht  C 
that   18,    cursed  be  he    that   occasioned  this :    '^  dayet 
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who  the  kyme,'"    that  is,   oonfounded  be  he  that   en- 
'  tertains  thee.     Deie  is  also  explained  to  kill,  as   ^'  do 

thise  Seottis  deie^"^   that  is,   kill  these  Scotts.      Verel. 

in  Indie,  deia^  mori. 
Deaf^nut,  adj,    a  nut  whose  kernel  is  rotten.  S.  Ooth. 

da/nf^  sterilis.  Tent,  doave-not^  nux  vitiosa. 
Dbauw,    «.    dew.      Ex.    "  The   deaw   innod   gwon    uv 

the  grass  yet.^     The  orthoepy  is  peculiar,  and  rather 

difficult  to  convey  to  the  ear  of  an  alien.     It  is  very 

similar  to  the  method  of  writing  it  in   early    English 

poetry.    Teut.    Holl.    Sicamb.  douw^  ros.     Isl.    daugg ; 

pluvia.     A.  Sax.   deau;    Alam.  dou^  tau^   ros.    C.  Brit. 

dw/r^  aqua.     Gr.  Sevu). 

DeatDot  donketh  the  dounes. 

Ritson's  Artcieni  Songs,  p.  32. 
My  Lucia  in  the  deaw  did  go. 
And  prettily  bedabbed  bo. 

Hbrrick's  Haperides,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

Dkauw,  v.  to  rain  slightly,  pronounced  ^^jovax^b  o  raain."" 
Teut.  da/moen,  rorare.     Isl.  dloggvar;  Dan.  dugger,  pluo. 

Deck  o^  ceords,  8.  a  pack  of  cards.  Common  in  Cheshire 
and  the  North  of  England*  "  Sweeping  the  declT  means 
clearing  the  table  of  all  the  stakes,  gaining  all  the  tricks. 
The  announcement  in  shop  windows  in  Shrewsbury  of 
*' decks  of  cards  ^^  for  sale,  has  often  puzzled  people  who 
were  not  natives.     (See  Nares.)     Shakspeare. 

If  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  eMc 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would. 

SOLIMUS. 

Deep  end,  «.  that  side  of  a  mine  where  the  coal  or  iron 
stone  strikes  belqw  the  general  level  of  the  work- 

Delf,  s.  a  pit ;   the  name  of  a  stagnant  piece  of  water 

in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Broseley ;  it  has  probably 

been  a  spot  from  whence  minerals  were  formerly  obtained. 

Brockett  says  that  in    the   North,   delfs   are   pits   out 

of  which  iron  stone  has  been  dug.     Teut.  dehe^  fovea. 

He  drew  me  doun  deme  in  del/  bv  ane  dyke. 

Gaw.  Douglas,  Mn.xn.2S9. 
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The  first  friend  qnhil  he  was  laid  in  dsj^. 

PriuU  of  PdfHt. 
Guyon  finds  mammon  in  a  dehe. 

Spknsbr. 

Delve,  v.  to  dig,  go  deeper  than  a  spaders  graft.  This 
is  a  thorough  old  English  word,  and  as  may  be  ex* 
pected,  occurs  perpetually  in  the  earlier  poets.  Teut. 
Belg.  dehen ;  A.  Sax.  deljfan ;  Fris.  deha,  fodere. 

Masons  and  minonis,  and  manv  other  crsftes; 
And  dykers  and  ddoers,  that  don  here  dedes  ille. 

P.   PLOUHHAlf. 

Dykers  and  delvers  diggeden  up  the  halkes.        id. 

And  tok  ten  men  o  ther  twelve, 
And  het  hem  in  the  ffrounde  ddue. 
Thai  deden  ase  here  loaerd  hem  het. 
And  doluen  alle  ther  ful  sket. 
Thai  ne  had  dohun  hut  a  stounde,  &c. 

The  Scutv  Sages,  y.  2470. 

He  wolde  thresh,  and  thereto  dike,  and  debx, 

Prolog,  to  Cant,  Tales,  t.  538. 

The  hyschop  made  to  delve  down  to  the  rote. 

Hartshornb's  Ant.  Met.  Tales,  p.  141. 

My  Daddy's  a  delver  of  dykes. 

Slighted  Nansy :   Herd's  Collection,  vol.  iL  p.  82. 

Demath,  8.  a  small  portion  of  land,  *  '  a  scoute  o^ 
ffrotiffi'*  as  my  informant  describes  it.  The  late  Mr 
Wilbraham,  with  that  degree  of  scholarship  and  acu- 
men for  which  he  was  remarkable,  thus  explains  the 
word :  "  A  daymath,  or  a  day''s  mowing,  generally  used 
for  a  statute  acre,  but  erroneously  so,  for  it  is  pro- 
perly one  half  of  a  Cheshire  acre,  which  is  to  the  star 
tute  acre  in  the  proportion  of  64  to  30^-:  consequently 
the  Demath  bears  that  of  32  to  30-^'  to  the  statute 
acre.  Diemat^  Deymath^  Daymath^  is  common,  as  I  am 
told,  in  East  Friseland.  Wiarda  explains  it  as,  ^^  a  piece 
of  land  containing  400  square  yards.**^  Deymath^  dag- 
math^  ein  stuck  landes  von  400  Ruthen.  (See  Wiarda 
sub  voce.)  "Sa  suere,'^  quotes  Mr  Wilbraham,  "hi 
tuene  ethan  fire  thet  de  mat^:  so  let  him  swear  two 
oaths  for  the  deymat.    (LL.  Brockmanorum.)      Tcytnai^ 
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as  much  as  a  labourer  can  mow  in  one  day.  ^^  Demote 
Deimat^  Demi^  DienU^  all  mean  the  same  thing.''^  The 
word  is  of  unusual  occurrence  among  us,  and  known 
only  to  old  agricultural  labourers.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  terriers  or  other  writings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  The  Teut.  daghrmad^  quarta  pars  jugeris,  is 
about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  is  comprehended 
at  the  present  time  by  a  Demath. 

Denial,  $,  detriment,  injury,  drawback.  Ex.  ^'  His  lat- 
ness  o^  speech  was  a  sad  deniai  to  him.^^ 

Deuce,  8,  The  common  phrase  of  ^'  iAs  Deuce  i$  in  it^^ 
or  ^^the  Deuce  take  you^  &c.  are  specimens  of  vul- 
garity not  confined  to  Salopians.  The  Oauls  called  all 
those  divinities  Du8i%  (a  Celtic  word  with  a  Latin 
tennination,  formed  from  Tem)  which  appeared  and 
vanished  in  a  moment.  They  also  bestowed  this  title 
upon  certain  dsemons,  Incubi,  who  correspond  with 
the  modem  night-mare.  St  Augustin  compares  them 
with  Sylvans  and  Fauns.  ^'Silvanos  et  Faunos,  quos 
vulgo  Incubos  vocant,  improbos  ssepe  extitisse  muli- 
eribuB,  et  earum  appetisse,  et  peregisse  concubitum; 
et  qnosdam  Dsemones,  quos  Dusiaa  Galli  nuncupant, 
hanc  assidue  immunditiam  et  tentare,  et  efficere,  plu- 
res,  talesque  asseverant.^'*  (De  Civ.  Dei.  xv.  23.)  From 
such  an  intercourse  it  has  been  fabled  that  the  gi- 
gantic race  who  were  imagined  by  mythologists  to 
have  originally  peopled  Briton,  sprung.  (Keysler,  Antiq. 
Select.  Septentrion,  p.  214.)  A  passage  in  the  Origines 
of  Isidore  of  Seville  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  that 
of  the  Latin  Father  just  quoted.  ^^  Undo  et  Incubi 
dicuntur  ab  incumbendo^  hoc  est,  stuprando.  Ssepe  etiam 
improbi  existunt  mulieribus,  et  earum  peragunt  con- 
cubitum, quos  dsemones  Galli  Dusios  nimcnpajit^  quia 
assidue  hanc  peragunt  immunditiam.''''  (Keysler,  p.  4570 
Kilian  has  Teut.  vet.  duyse^  concubina.  The  Romans 
who   have  borrowed  many   religious    rites   and    terms 
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from  the  Celts,  called  those  Deities  Fawtu^  which  the 

Oauls  called  Duses,   Oerm.  Sclav.  Dusii;  Sorab.  duschi; 

Bohem.  dtuse^   manes.     Wormius  has  the   Rmuo  dutt^ 

spectrum  montivagum.     Bret,   tens;    Bas.  Bret,  deuz; 

A.  Sax.  Dues  (though  not  in  Somner,  Junius  or  Lye) ; 

Lang.  Rom.  dusien,  spectrum.     Com.  duyse^  a  goddess. 

Or.  T^ouaios^   inanis.     C.  Brit,  tysmwy^    horror.     For 

additional  information  on  this  subject  the  curious  reader 

is  referred  to  the  annotations  upon  1  Sam.  xii.  21.  in 

Poli  Synopsis    Critica,  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  1S5:    to   those 

upon  Jerem.  l.  39.  vol.  iii.  p.  981.    Isaiah  ziii.  21.  p.  144: 

to  Pelletier  Diet,  de  la  langue  Bretonne  under  Teia; 

Du  Cange  Gloss,  under  Dusius ;   Noel,  Diet,  de  la  Fable, 

under  Dusiens ;  Bullet,  Diet,  de  langue  Celtique,  &c.  &c. 

Deveb,  9.  duty,  best  endeavour,  from  which  latter  word 

Junius  supposes  that  it  is  derived.     Ex.    ^'  FU  do  my 

dewr  at  it.^^     Fr.  devoir  which  in  the  earlier  editions 

is  printed  dever.   Clerke's  Tale,  v.  8842.    Knighte^s  Tale, 

V.  2600. 

Welle  thd  stode  aad  did  ther  devere. 

Pet.  Lanotoft's  Chron.  v.  331. 

DiBs,  $.  money.  Ex.  ^^  Down  with  the  dihs^  As  this 
word  is  recognised  in  Somersetshire  (See  Jennen'^s  West 
of  England  Gloss.)  it  can  neither  be  called  very  local, 
or  tralatitious.  ^^  Down  with  the  dtisf  is  another 
elegancy  of  the  same  kind. 

DiGKEN,  8.  the  devil.  A  common  corruption  from  Nieken, 
a  title  given  by  the  Danes  to  an  evil  genius  who  pre- 
sided over  the  water.  (See  much  curious  learning  on 
the  point  in  Keysleri  Antiq.  Select.  Septentrion,  pp. 
261-5.) 

Dicky,  s.  an  apron,  generally  of  leather.  Ex.  ^^A  lea- 
then  dioiyJ' 

Dickens  to  pay,  phr.  the  result  of  some  bad  conduct, 
or  ill  luck:  ^^there'U^  be  the  Dickens  to  pay.""  Whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  to  play  the  dickens^  means  to  punish 
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ah  offender,  to  play  the  dickens  with  him.  The  Scotch 
say  ^^  I  shall  catch  my  dichaU^^  (See  Jamieson  sub  voce) 
but  our  word  is  distinct  from  theirs,  and  unable  to 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  such  decided  provinciality. 

DiGK^a  Hatband,  phr.  This  is  one  of  those  phrases  which 
set  philologists  and  antiquarians  at  defiance-  Mr  Wil- 
braham  says  it  must  be  very  local,  and  he  might  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  its  circulation  was  extremely 
limited.  Yet  upon  enquiry  it  is  found  general,  not 
only  throughout  the  whole  of  Shropshire,  but  it  has 
travelled  even  to  Craven.  In  Cheshire  they  say,  ^^  as  fine 
as  DicFs  hatband^*  We  are  unaccustomed  to  use  the 
phrase  in  such  a  commendatory  way,  for  we  only  ap- 
ply it  as  a  comparison  for  what  is  obstinate  and  per- 
verse. Ex.  "  As  curst  as  Dick's  Hathcmd^  which  will 
come  nineteen  times  round  and  wont  tie  at  last.^^ 
*'  As  contrary  as  Dicks  Hatiand,'^  "  As  fause  as 
Dicks  HathaTidy  "  As  cruckit  as  Dicks  Hathwnd^^ 
"As  twistit  as  Dicks  HathandJ"  "  All  across  like  Dicks 
ffaibandJ"  '*  As  queer  as  Dicks  HabJxmdr  &c.  &c. 

DiDDEN,  «.  did ;  and  Diden,  imperf.  of  v.  to  do.  An 
archaism,  repeatedly  occurring  in  Chaucer  and  other 
early  writers.  (See  Cant.  Tales,  vv.  7073.  12901,  &c. 
See  Remarks  under  En.) 

DiDDENEH?  did  you,  or  ye. 

DmDY,  s.  1.  the  nipple  or  teat.  Ex.  "The  cow's  got 
a  sore  diddy^  2.  milk  from  the  breast,  mother^s 
milk.  Ex.  "Gie  th^  lickle  un  a  drop  o"*  the  diddy^ 
Isl.  tita^  res  tenera  in  specie  acus  capitata.  C.  Brit. 
diden ;  Germ,  dutte ;  Hib.  did ;  Lat.  Barb,  dida^ 
mamma.     (See  Titty.) 

DucDEN,  V.  per/,  of  verb  to  die.  "  Lest  that  they  dieden.^ 
Cant.  Tales,  v.  7483.     A.  Sax.  dydaUy  mori. 

DiNDEBs,  s.  small  coins  of  the  lower  empire  which  are 
constantly  being  turned  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium.     They  bore  iliis  appellation  when  Horsley 
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wrote  his  celebrated  Rritannia  Romana,  as  he  m^itioDB 
them  under  the  same  title.  A.  Sax.  dinor ;  Lat.  demmm, 
DiNQ,  «.  1.  to  teach,  instil  into  a  peison'^s  mind, 
a  metaphorical  sense  deduced  from  2.  to  beat.  Ex. 
''  For  the  life  on  me  I  coudna  ding  it  into  him.''*  S. 
Goth,  daenga ;  A.  Sax.  denegan^  tundere.  Swed.  danga, 
nisu  omni  vel  adhibita  vi  percutere.     Isl.  dangla^  pul- 

sare.    Gael,  dingam^  impellere.    Coles. 

Other  Y  schali  thd  bete  and  dynge, 

Kyko  Alisaumdeh,  y.  1732. 

Now  sweir,  be  thy  brynt  schinis,  tbe  devill  ding  thame  fra  the. 

Sib  D.  Lynd bay's  Satyre  of  &e  Three  EHoHi. 

Oat  of  hell^  the  devill  scho  wald  ding  out.    id. 

Even  twenty-four  of  mv  next  cozens^ 
Will  help  to  ding  him  downe. 

Old  Robin  of  Portingale,  (Percy's  ReRg.  Hi.  49.) 

Dip,  adf.  cunning,  crafty.  Ex.  "As  dip  as  Garrick.^ 
"  He's  too  dip  a  bond  to  mak  anythin  on."*^  "  As 
dip  as  the  North  Star.**' 

DiPNEss,  adf,  depth.    A.  Sax.  eleopnysssy  profunditas. 

Disannul,  v.  1.  to  disturb,  dispossess,  turn  out.  If  a 
poor  person  is  a  tenant  for  life,  he  expresses  it  by 
saying,  ^^he  shall  nivir  be  disanmdled.'*''  2.  to  molest, 
interfere  with :  in  this  sense  the  common  people  say, 
when  speaking  of  a  person  of  quiet  and  orderly  habits, 
"he  nivir  disannuh  no  body.*^^     Fr.  desawMvUer. 

Dish,  f>,  to  make  thin.  A  term  used  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers.  By  these  it  is  applied  to  a  hoop  on  a 
barrel,  expressive  of  making  it  thinner  on  one  side 
than  the  other ;  by  those  to  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and 
confined  by  each,  to  the  inward  edge. 

Dismals,  8,  melancholy,  an  atrabilious  feeling.    Ex.  "He's 

got  a  fit  o^  the  dismals  on  him.**"     Isl.  des^  mala  for- 

tuna.     It  is  among  the  disorders  which  are  imprecated 

by  Montgomery  upon  Polwart. 

The  doit  and  the  diimail,  indifierentlie  delt. 
Dither,  Dyddeb,  9.    1.  to  shake.     Ex.  "  DUhers  it  out  o' 

th^  hopper  into  the  jigging  sieve.'*"    2.  to  shake  from 
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the  effects  of  cold.  A  good  old  word.  Promp.  Parv. 
^^  Dyderiage  for  cold.^'  Isl.  tiira ;  Teat.  Gterm.  Sicamb. 
Belg.  A.  Sax.  sitteren^  tremere. 

Brecheles,  bare  foted,  all  stynkyng  with  dyrt, 
With  M.  of  tatters^  drabblying  to  the  skyrt^ 

^y^>  gyrles^  and  luskysh  strong  knaues 
Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,  leaning  on  their  stanes. 

The  Hye  way  to  the  SpytteU  Hms,  v.  30. 

DiTHERiNo,  «.  a  trembling  motion  of  the  eye.     In  Cheshire 

dithing. 
DiviL^s  DiGHE,  8.  Offa'^s  Dike  near  Bishops  Castle.    (See 

Offa'^s  Dike  in  the  Archaeological  portion  of  the  work.) 

The  vulgar  belief  is  that  the  Devil  ploughed  it  up  in 

one  night  with  a  gander  and  a  turkey. 
DiviL,   8,   a  dibble   or  setting  stick.     I   find   Dibble  in 
.  Withals,    Purfoote,    Blount,    Ray,    and  Coles.     Teut. 

dipffiH^   fodibulum. 

I'll  not  pnt  the  d^HtkH/e  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

WvnJUr*9  Tale,  iv.  3. 

DoLLT,  8.  a  washing  beetle.  A  heavy  piece  of  wood 
circular  at  the  base,  where  it  is  about  a  foot  long, 
having  &  handle  inserted.  The  lower  part  has  two 
transverse  grooves.  This  instrument  is  turned  or  worked 
round  upon  coarse  clothes,  to  save  washerwomen's  hands, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  Hnen.  From  the  Fr. 
dolerf  or  the  Teut.  dcUe^  dolo! 

Don  :  a  termination  to  the  name  of  several  places  in 
the  county,  which  implies  that  they  are  placed  on  an 
eminence,  from  the  A.  Sax.  chm^  collis.  Thus  we 
have  SiBDON,  Abdon,  {App(m\  Lonodon,  Stottesdon, 
&c.     (See  p.  261,  before.) 

DoNO,  pari,  pasi;  of  verb  dang:  and  sqmetimes  as  a  present 

tense,  imperative,  as  in  the  petulant  exclamations,  ^^Dong 

it,^  "  Dmg  vcl^  buttons ;"  in  the  nature  of  part,  past 

it  often  occurs  in  early  writers. 

I  sai  zow  lely  how  thai  lye^ 
Dcngen  doun  all  in  a  datince. 

Minot's  PoemSy  p.  29. 
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Double^  v.     1.  to  clench  or   shut  the   fists.    Ex.    ^^  He 

doubled  his  fisses."''     2.  to  shut.     Ex.    ^^  DoMe  up  your 

knife.^ 
Double  Coal,  8,  a  carboniferous  measure  lying  upon  the 

'  Queises  Neck\     It  is  a  good  sale  coal :  frequently  five 

feet  in  thickness. 
DoccE,  DOUSE,  8,  a  blow  in  the  face.     Ex.  ^'  A  dotue  in 

the  chops.**^ 

And  gave  the  dragon  such  a  douse. 
He  knew  not  vniat  to  think. 

Dragon  of  JVantley. 

Douce,  Douse,  8.  to  strike,  give  a  blow.     Teut.  dousen; 

Belg.  tlatuen^  pugno  percutere. 

They  douce  her  hurdles  trimly 

Upo'  the  Stibble-rig; 
As  law  then^  they  a'  then 

To  tak  a  douce  maun  yield. 

A.  Douolab'  Poems,  p.  128. 

Dough,  8.  pronounced  dt{f.  1 .  the  stomach.  Ex.  ''  Peg 
him  in  his  dough.''''  2.  the  legitimate  sense  with  a 
varied  pronunciation. 

Douk,  Duck,  v.  to  drop  the  head,  incline  it  towards 
the  ground.  A  late  sheriff  for  Staffordshire  upon  being 
reprimanded  by  a  judge  for  not  keeping  order  in  court, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  his  authority  over  the  refrac- 
tory by  the  threat  contained  in  the  following  dialogue, 
which  ensued  between  him  and  his  javelin  man.  Sheriff. 
**  Whoy  dost  na  mak  ""em  kip  quoyot?  Officer.  "I 
CO,  they  wo  moind  me.**^  Sheriff,  "Then  louk  ^em, 
louk  'em.*"  Officer.  "  I  co,  they  doukm.^''  S.  Goth. 
ducka ;   Teut.  duycien ;   Germ,   ducken ;    Belg.  duiien^ 

inclinare  caput.     Swed  dyka;  A.  Sax.  gedurdan^  urinari. 

Gar  douk,  gar  douk,  the  king  he  cried^ 

Gar  douk  for  gold  and  fee; 
O  wha  will  douk  for  Erl  Richard's  sake, 

Or  wha  will  douk  for  me? 

They  douked  in  at  ae  well-head 

And  out  aye  at  the  other; 
Wo  can  douk  nae  mair  for  £rl  Richard 

Although  he  were  our  brother. 

Scottish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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DouK,  s.    1.  a  dip.    2.  the  quantity  of  ink  usually  taken 

up  by  a  pen. 
DouKER,  «.  the  Grebe;  Colymbus   Urinator,  Linn. 
DocL,  «.  a  nail  sharpened  at  each  end.    C.   Brit,  had; 

6r.  ^Xo(,  olavus. 
DouL,  8,    1.   down,   feathers,   an  archaism.     Shakspeare 

makes  Ariel  say  in  the  Tempest, 

One  dowie  that's  in  my  plume. 

Isl.   dun^  pluma  molissima.     Belg.   Teut.   douse;    Dan. 

duun,  lanugo  plumaram. 
DouT,  9.  to  extinguish,  (io  out.     Ex.  ^'  Dout  the  candle.^^ 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  this  in  the  light  of 

a  corruption.     The  commentators  upon  Shakspeare  have 

been  much  perplexed  about  the  following  passage  where 

it  is  found, 

— the  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dimt. 

it  is  not  found  in  the  early  quarto  edition  of  1603, 
nor  in  the  first  folio.  In  the  edition  of  l6l]  we  find 
it  thus. 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  dovibt. 
Malone,  by   his   adoption   of  the   former  reading,  has 
made   the  passage   intelligible,    and   furnished   us   with 
an   authority  for  using  the  word.     Nares  quotes   Syl- 
vester for  it.     Grose. 

First,  in  the  intellect  it  douU  the  light. 

DouTER,  8.  an  extinguisher.     Ray. 

Dowel,  «.  an  architectural  term  akin  to  dove-tail.  Fr. 
doueUe^  '41  se  dit  de  la  coupe  des  pierres  propres  k 
{aire  des  voutes.'"  Bichelet.  Dowels  are  pins  of  wood 
or  iron  with  which  flooring  is  fastened  together;  the 
pins  being  driven  half  their  length  into  the  edge  of 
each  plank,  and  corresponding  holes  pierced  in  the 
edge  of  the  adjacent  plank  to  receive  the  projecting 
pins.  This  mode  of  compacting  a  floor  is  termed 
J)oweUinff. 
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Down,  t.  to  knock  down.  Ex.  ^^He  dofciCd  him  with 
his  fifises  in  double  quick  time.^^ 

DowNEs,  «.  A  name  which  will  be  readily  identified 
with  many  given  to  our  farm  houses.  Dissimilar  to 
most  of  those  which  are  bestowed  upon  modem  erec- 
tions, it  has  a  local  meaning.  Having  built  their 
houses  upon  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors chose  their  name  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation.  Unlike  architects  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  content  with  any  simple  title  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  locality,  though  there  might  be  little 
of  novelty  in  it  to  please  the  ear.  The  Bdle-Vtm 
and  Parctdise  EowSy  which  so  frequently  constitute  the 
meaner  suburbs  of  a  town,  are  as  dissonant  from  truth 
in  their  application,  as  the  nomenclature  is  at  variance 
with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language.  A.  Sax. 
Germ.  Fr.  (Roq.  Gloss.)  dun^  collis. 

Downfall,  8.  a  fall  of  snow.  Ex.  ^*  We  shan  ha  no- 
thin  but  caud  weather,  I  reckon,  till  a  comes  a  dawfh 

faur 

DovrsHEAKrvDy  part,  pcui ;  melancholy,  dispirited.  A  re- 
fined expression  for  being  down  f  tK  mouth. 

Dbag,  $.  an  instrument  used  by  wood  colliers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  timber  from  dangerous  places.  Isl. 
dragi;   Dan.  last-drager;  Swed.  drag^  tractor. 

Draughts,  s.  a  pair  of  forceps  used  for  extracting  teeth: 
draw  autSy  as  it  were. 

Draw,  v.  to  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  mowing.  Ex.  "  It  should  be 
floated  afore  the  meadow^s  dravMd^  "Nivir  drateed 
the  lond  till  the  middle  o"*  May."*^ 

Dressel,  Dresser,  8.  a  piece  of  furniture  that  holds  in 
its  upper  part  rows  of  earthen-ware,  and  in  its  lower, 
those   articles   which   are    most    generally  wanted  for 

.  household  purposes.  It  is  the  chief  embellishment  of 
a  Shropshire  labourer's  house,  and  is  commonly  accora- 
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panied  by  a  clock  in  an  oaken  case,  a  round  deal 
table,  and  a  comer  cupboard.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  our  poor  men^s  cottages  present  a  striking 
contrast  by  their  superior  degree  of  comfort,  and 
greater  abundance  of  chattels,  to  those  of  the  East- 
em  part  of  England.  The  same  marks  of  an  im- 
proved condition  are  visible  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  wearing  apparel.  S.  Goth.  (Hressel,  gazophy- 
lacium,  aut  ubi  res  pretiosse  conservantur.  Fr.  dreasoir, 
esp^ce  de  buffet.     G^rm.  dressur;  Teut.  dressoor,  id. 

Dresser,  s,  an  axe  used  in  pits,  to  wrench  the  coal 
down  after  it  is  loosened  by  a  jpike.  Teut.  drefd^ 
dolabra. 

Drifter,  «.  a  sheep  that  is  'overlaid^  in  a  drift  of 
snow.     Isl.  drifts  syrtis  nivalis. 

Drink,  «.  1.  small  beer.  Ex.  "  A  small  jugle  o'  drini^ 
"  Fond  on  a  drop  o'  drmi.'*'*  See  Fresh  Drink,  Pipe 
Drink.  S.  a  draught.  Swed.  drici^  bibendi  haustus. 
Isl.  dryeMa;   Dan.   driiken^   potatio.      A.  Sax.   drink^ 

haustus. 

After  a  drink  of  main. 

Sir  Tristrsm^  Fytte,  ii.  40^  48. 

Swete  Ysonde^  the  fre^ 
Asked  Brmgwain  a  drink. 

id,  49. 

Yit,  or  I  die,  gif  me  ane  drink. 

Saiyre  of  the  Three  Eetatii. 

Drinkmeat,  8.  boiled  ale  thickened  with  oatmeal  and 
bread,  generally  administered  to  a  person  suffering  form 
a  cold.  A  comfortable  kind  of  caudle,  both  meat  and 
drink,  yet  strictly  speaking  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  old  words,  Fleshmeat  and  Myli- 
mete^  which  latter  is  explained  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 
as  meat  made  of  milk.  Our  drinimeat  corresponds 
with  the  bierm-hrod  ^^une  soupe  a  la  bierre,''^  drank  in 
Saxony. 

Drippinos,  s.    the  last   milk  afforded  by  a  cow.      Isl. 
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dreypa;    Swed.  drypa ;    Dan.   drypper ;  Teut.  trieffm; 

A.  Sax.   driapany  stillare. 
Dbopping  time,  $.  showery  weather.    Ex.  ^^  If  thire  should 

come  a  dropping  time,  ul  be  a  faurish  crap  like."*^    Swed. 

drappe,  regne^oppe:  A.  Sax.  dropiend,  stillans. 
Droupen,  v.  to  droop,  look  sickly.     Ex.  "They  droupm 

their  yeds.'*^     Isl.  driupa,  caput  demittere. 

For  hire  loue  y  cake  and  care, 
For  hire  lone  y  droujme  and  dare. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29. 

Drout,  Drouth,  «.  drought.  Ex.  "  The  quern  unna 
grow  as  lung  as  this  drotUh  lasses.^^  Pronounced  ac- 
cording to  our  custom  of  dropping  the  g  when  followed 
by  ht.       (See  remarks  under   Length   and   Strength.) 

Teut.  draoghte ;  A.  Sax.  drugothe^  siccitas. 

Drink  and  drouth  come  sindle  together. 

Sooi,  Prov. 

Drdb,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.     Ex.   "  Drtib  him  soundly."" 

S.   Goth.    Swed.   drahba,   confligo.      Cimb.  drtha,   per- 

cutere. 
Drubbing,   8,   a  beating.      Ex.    ^'  Yo   desarven   a   good 

drubbing  for  it.*"     Swed.  drtMning,  conflictio. 
Drudger,  8.  a  flour  sifter,  or  tin  box  used  by  cooks  to 

sprinkle  flour  over  meat,  called  in  Cheshire  a  dndge- 

bax. 
Druv,  part,  past ;  of  drive.    Ex.   "  Druv  dane  afore  the 

wiind"      "The   bwes   wun   derdrm^     (See  Remarks 

under  uv.) 
Dryp,  «?.      1.  to   take   the   last   milk   from  cows.      Isl. 

drypa,   guttatim   stillare.      S.    to    beat,    chastise.     Ex. 

^^  Dryp   him   well.""'      S.  Goth,    drypa;    Teut.    treffm; 

Isl.  drepa,  verberare. 
Ducks  and  Drakes  ;    a    game    played    by    children,    in 

which  there  seems  to  be  but  little  meaning  or  point. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine  for  August,   1821, 

as   quoted  by   Jamieson,   gives   a   different   description 

of  thlsr  juvenile   sport   to   ours,   and    I    will   therefore 
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explain  the  amusement  as  it  is  practised  in  Shropshire. 
The  duck,  with  us,  is  a  large  stone  supporting  a 
smaller  one  called  the  drake.  The  children  playing, 
endeavour  to  knock  off  the  drake  by  flinging  a  stone 
at  it,  which  is  called  the  duckstone^  crying  at  the 
same  time, 

A  duck,  and  a  drake, 
And  a  white  penny  cake. 
And  a  penny  to  pay  the  baker. 

There  is  another  game,  which  has  the  same  name,  but 
yet  quite  different  in  its  character.  It  is  equally 
silly,  but  has  the  recommendation,  to  notice  at  least, 
of  being  known  among  the  ancients.  Julius  Pollux, 
(lib.  ix.  cap.  7-)  mentions  it,  and  so  does  Eustathius  in 
his  commentary  upon  Homer.  I  find  it  thus  referred 
to  by  Minucius  Felix.  "  Pueros  videmus  certatim 
gestientes,  testarum  in  mare  jaculationibus  ludere.  Is 
lusus  est  testam  teretem,  jactatione  fluctuum  levigatam, 
legere  de  littore ;  eam  testam  piano  situ  digitis  compre- 
hensam,  inclinem  ipsum,  atque  humilem,  quantum  po- 
test, super  undas  inrotare :  ut  illud  jaculum  vel  dorsum 
maris  raderet,  vel  enataret,  dum  leni  impetu  labitur; 
vel  summis  fluctibus  tonsis,  emicaret,  emergeret,  dum 
assiduo  saltu  sublevatur.  Is  se  in  pueris  victorem  fere- 
bat,  cujus  testa  et  procurreret  longius,  et  frequentius 
exsiliret.'*''  Minucius  Felix,  p.  51,  edit.  Davisii.  Cant. 
1707-  Even  to  the  present  time  the  game  continues 
precisely  the  same.  We  have  frequently  seen  boys 
in  very  playfulness  throwing  oyster  shells,  or  ^^tile 
pieces,^  or  pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  so  that  they 
may  lightly  skim  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  their 
joy  would  be  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  missiles  rebounded  from  it. 

We  have  hence  the  phrase  of  a  man  makinff  ducks  and 
drakes  with  his  money,  denoting  that  it  is  foolishly 
squandered  away.  ^ 

36 
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"  He  has  thrown  away  as  much  in  dudes  and  drakei  as  would 
have  bought  some  five  tnousand  capons." 

Grken's  Tu  quoque. 

What  figur'd  states  are  best  to  make 
Or  watiy  sni&oe  dude  or  drak§. 

Hudibrag,  Part  ii.  cap.  iii.  901. 

DuFHOus,  8.  a  dove  house.  Promp.  Parv.  dufhow9.  Pab- 
grave,  dufhouBe^  columbier.  Isl.  dufnorhus;  Swed.  duf- 
hwy  columbariufl. 

DuMBLE  HOLE,  8,  a  pit  of  Water  partially  choked  up 
with  mud  and  vegetable  life.  Ite  application  invariably 
is  confined  to  a  piece  of  stagnant  water,  in  a  wood 
or  dell.  In  Cheshire,  Dwnhle  means  a  din^e.  Ours 
is  a  better  word,  that  is  to  say,  its  meaning  is  more 
analogous  with  the  cognate  tongues  to  which  the 
English  is  allied.     C.  Brit,  tomlyd^  domlydy  lutulentus. 

DuMMiL,  8.  a  slow,  stupid,  worn  out,  jaded  horse.    Grerm. 

dtrniia,  stollidus.     I  fancy  we  have  the  same  word  in 

the  following  quotation : 

'*  Is  it  not  impossible  for  humanity  to  be  a  spittle  man,  rhe- 
toric a  dummerm,  poetry  a  tumbler,  history  a  bankrupt,  philo- 
sophy a  broker,  wit  a  cripple,  courage  a  jade." 

Gabriel  Harvby's  Pierces  Supererogation. 

Dung,  part,  past  of  the  verb  Ding  or  Dang,     Ex.  "He'd 

ha^  dwng  it  down.*" 

They  war  dung  down  with  speid. 

Montgomery's  Cherrie  and  the  She, 

Be  not  fear'd,  our  mayster, 
That  we  two  can  be  dung. 

Robin  Jlood  and  the  Beggar,  p.  105. 

DuNGE,  8.  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broseley,  evidently  given  to  it  from  the  S.  Goth. 
dunge^  parvula  sylva. 

DuNGEviL,  8,  a  dung  fork.  The  former  part  of  the 
compound  is  conmion  to  various  European  languages, 
but  the  latter  remains  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Ety- 
mologist, who  meets  with  it  under  the  varied  forms 
of  Uml^  Shdr^fvU^  SharevU  and   Yilve. 

Dunn  a,  Dunnod,  v,  do  'not :  and  Dunneh  !  for  do  ye. 
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DcNNocK,  8.  a  contraction  from  dung  hook. 

DuNNY,  aclf,  deaf.     Teut.  tugnen^  sepire^ 

DuBflT,  o.  to  dare.  Ex.  ^'  I  du/rstna  do  it  if  it  wuz 
ivir  sda.^  In  polite  discourse  this  is  the  perfect  tense 
of  dare,  but  with  the  vulgar  it  is  the  present :  their 
perfect  is  dare^  and  their  present,  durst.  Ex.  '^They 
duT9en  say  whad  their  betters  nivir  dar:'*^  and  '^they 
darden  whad  their  betters  hanna  dwrstmT  Now  this  I 
suspect  is  purely  Salopian  language,  and  not  unlike,  nor 
yet  much  worse  grammar  than  what  the  natives  of  the 
county  spoke  a  few  centuries  ago,  at  least  if  dictionaries 
are  capable  of  bringing  sufficient  proof.  M.  Ooth. 
gadawnta^  audebat.  A.  Sax.  gethridian ;  Germ,  du/nten; 
Teut.  dcarrm;  Swed.  drigta^  audere. 

Dust  tour  jackbt,  phr,  a  formula  expressive  of  castiga- 
tion.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  Isl.  duMa^  verberare: 
an  to  ikk  up  a  dust  may  be  to  the  S.  Goth,  du&t^ 
dyst^  tumultus.  Isl.  dpsty  equestre  certamen.  Swed. 
dust^  tempestas.     Not  local. 

DwiNs,  «.  to  gradually  waste  away,  decay.     Ex.  ''^'Dwin- 

ing  away  fast  into  a  decline."''     Teut.  dwynen^  attenu- 

are.     Swed.  twina^  tabere.     A.  Sax.  dteinarij  tabescere. 

pROMP.  Parv.  dwyne. 

All  woxen  was  her  body  unwelde 
And  drie  and  dwined  all  for  elde. 

KOMAUNT  OF  THB   ROSB^  ▼.  300. 

Dtch,  9.   to  cut   a   ditch:   invariably  pronounced   long. 

Ex.  ^^  Hedging  and  dyching.'^    Swed.  dika^  fossas  agere 

in  pratis.     A.   Sax.  dician;  Teut.  diickeuy  lacunare. 

To  delve  and  dike  a  deop  diche. 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  385. 
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is  Bometimes   len^hened  at   the  be- 
ginning of  &  word,   where  according 
to  the  uBual  method  of  pronouncing 
it,  it  would  otherwise  be  short :  thne 
eend  for  end ;  eefntry  for  entry.     The 
second  vowel  being  changed  into  y  or 
('   furnishes  another  method  of  pro- 
nunciation equally  oonunon  with  us:  thus  occaaionally 
we  hear  eynd,  «>«cf,  aiad  for  end :  egntry,  eitOry,  aintry 
for  entry.     Either   practice   is   borne   out   by   poetical 
sanction. 

Ne  w«0Te  Bccoimtia  at  the  bordis  eifnde, 

Kymb  Alisaundbr,  t.  7362  and  8016. 
It  >8  often  doubled  in  those  words,  and  in  others  where 
the  same  vowel  begins  a  word,  as  eempttf  for  empty; 
eewry  for  every: 

Clothia,  eyg^tis,  witboutyn  «^de. 

id.  v.  lG7a 
It  is  omitted  before  a,  as  in  amegt,  for  earnest :  (Promp- 
tuarium  Parvulorum)  :  ach  on  'em,  for  each  of  them ; 
a^  for  easy ;  aron  for  even.  Ita  rejection  A^>m  mono- 
syll&bica  is  extremely  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  Wenlock  and  Ludlow.  In 
treat,  seat,  beat,  meat,  it  is  rarely  or  ever  sounded ;  as 
"  Gie  th'  bwes  their  Moto."  "  Whoot  stond  a  trate  f" 
"  Tak  a  Mto,"  &c. 
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When  final  it  is  not  unfrequently  suppreased,  and  the 

preceding  vowel  if  naturally  long,  made  short,  as  yok  uv 

a  heg,  for  yoke  of  an  egg ;  yet  even  this  abbreviation  has 

a  precedent  in  WicliflTs  Translation  of  the  Testament: 

''  Now  thanne  what  tempten  ghe  god  to  putte  a  ghok  on  the 
necke  of  the  disciplis." 

The  Dedis  of  ApoetoUs,  c.  xv. 

It  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  middle  of  words,  and 

placed  at  the  end  of  them  instead,  as  stoates  for  sweats  ; 

a  chcUing  fellow,  for  a  cheating  fellow ;  the  yowngst  o 

tw,  for  the  youngest  of  ten. 

Frequently  it  is  turned  into  i  short,  as  in  ailf^  for  self. 

(Leche  heele  thi  sUf.)      Widifs  New  Testament^  Luie^ 

ch.  iv.     A.  Sax.  Mf^  ipse ;  diver  chap^  for  clever  chap  ; 

nimr^  for  never. 

It  is  frequently  converted  into  a,  as  yaUoto  for  yeUow, 

though  more  commonly  yaller ;  this  from  its  derivation 

may  be  considered  the  more  correct  expression,  besides 

having  poetical  precedent. 

Al  so  ifohw  so  any  gold. 

Kyng  Alisaundbr^  y.  6496. 

Ea  takes  the  sound  of  short  t,  as  ftther  for  feather ;  and 
also  of  short  e  or  a,  as  toekly  for  weakly;  ttoake  for 
tweak;  8p(ike  for  speak. 

Ea  is  sounded  like  short  a ;  as  lam  for  learn ;  am  for 
earn ;  amest  for  earnest ;  and  very  often  it  assumes 
the  sound  of  he^  as  dhd  bwoard  for  deal  board  ;  dhef  o* 
hearing  for  deaf;  a  dhed  man,  for  atiead  man.  And 
when  in  a  monosyUable,  each  letter  is  pronounced,  as 
gtre-am  for  stream ;  te-am  for  team,  &c.  &c. 

Ee  is  often  changed  into  short  e,  as  wik  for  week. 

Ei  is  turned  into  long  a,  and  has  the  sound  of  open  a,  as 
cansatej  for  conceit;  desate^  for  deceit;  naiher^  for  neither. 

Ei  is  converted  also  into  oi^  in  the  same  words,  as  in  con- 
soity  desaitf  vwiiher.  This  broad  pronunciation,  however,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  mining  district,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  Doric  dialect  of  Staffordshire  than  of  our 
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regular  Atticism.     Widif  furnishes  us  with   authority 

in  his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament : 

"  Which  man  hadde  an  hous  in  biiieli»  and  noitker  with  cheynes 
now  mighte  ony  man  bynde  him." 

Mark,  ch.  v. 

It  is  continually  changed  into  at,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
a  practice  sanctioned  by  our  early  writers,  by  Wiclif, 
Gawane  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  and  others.  See 
also  Cole's  Dictionary. 

Eam,  8.  an  uncle.  This  good  old  word  is  all  but  extinct. 
A.  Sax.  ectm ;  Germ,  oheim ;  Belg.  oom ;  Fris.  ienif  avun- 
culus ;  R.  of  Glos'ter,  erne ;  R.  of  Brunne,  earn.  Me- 
trical Romances,  edited  by  Ritson  and  Weber,  eem  and 

erne.     Lyndsay,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax,  Coles. 

Now,  my  good  erne,  for  Codes  love  I  prey. 

ROtf  AUNT  OF  THE  R08E,  V.  261, 162,  906. 

Easiful,  orf/.  quiet,  complacent,  forbearing.     Ex.  "  Mr 

Smith  is  very  ectsiful  under  his  troubles.^     Not  peculiar 

to  us,  nor,  I  imagine  are  any  of  those  adjectives  of  a 

like  nature,  as  foUy/i^,  hurri/W,  &c. 

Ere  he  attain  his  ecuteful  western  bed. 

3  Hmry  VI.  v.  3. 

Easing  Sparrow,  «.  the  oonunon  house  sparrow.  Frin- 
gilla  domestica. 

Ebus,  Ebey,  s,  an  abbreviation  for  Ebenezer. 

Eecle,  Igkle,  8.  an  icicle.  Not  a  corruption,  as  it  might 
at  first  hearing  seem,  but  an  old  word,  being  met  with 
in  the  Pbomp.  Parv.  ikyll^  stiria.  Isl.  is,  glacies ;  Teut. 
kekd^  stiria. 

Easy  Melched,  adj.  applied  to  a  cow  who  readily  yields 
her  milk.  Swed.  mjolia;  Teut.  mekken;  Isl.  mioOca; 
Dan.  malie;  Germ,  milchen ;  A.  Sax.  mdcan;  Belg. 
melken ;  C.  Brit,  armeilio ;  Ital.  Tnclgere  ;  Or.  cc/ueX^eiv, 
mulgere.  The  phrase  '^  mild  as  mother'^s  milk,"''  which 
is  in  general  circulation,  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
Crr.  M«<X<X^)  mUU,  MUch^  at  one  period  was  used  for 
mild^  as  in  Hamlet  ii.  2 : 
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Would  have  made  nUkA  the  biumuig  eyes  of  heaven. 

And  horn  to  his  hous  he  it  broufi^ht^ 
And  tok  it  his  douhter,  and  hir  oeeougfat^ 
That  hye  schnlde  kepe  it  as  sche  can^ 
*  For  sche  was  ntelche  and  couthe  theian^ 

Sche  bad  it  souke  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lx  Frbinr  ▼.  193-7. 

Eddbr,  Ether,  s.  an  adder ;  and  of  general  application 
for  any  kind  of  snake.  Pbomp.  Parv.  edder^  eddyr^ 
neddyr^  serpens.  A.  Sax.  cether^  nceddre;  Dan.  eder ; 
Belg.  adder^  nater ;  Teut.  Fris.  Cimb.  edder ;  Germ. 
oder;    C.   Brit,  neidr ;   Isl.   nadur;    M.   Goth,  nadrs ; 

Lat.  natrix^  vipera.     Lyndsay. 

Qohair  diagonis,  lessertis^  askis>  edderU  swatterit. 

Police  of  Honour. 

Eddish,  8.  after-grass.  This  genuine  word  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  adverbially,  with  much  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  speaking  of  the  springing  after-grass,  the  lower 
orders  say,  "  It  looks  pretty  eddish  like."*'  The  term  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  us.  It  may  be  seen  in  Wor- 
lidge^s  Systema  Agriculturse,  Skinner,  Coles,  Phillips, 
and  of  course  Kersey,  Forby,  &c.  A.  Sax.  edisc^ 
gramen  serotinum.     Tusser  has  wrested  the  word  from 

its  primitive  signification  in  his  doggrel. 

Seed  firsts  go  fetch^ 
For  edish,  or  etch. 
Soil  perfectly  know 
Ere  edish  ye  sow. 

Edge,  s.  a  ridge,  or  side  of  a  hiU ;  weU  known  in  Shrop- 
shire under  the  compound  foi:m  of  Benthal-.^t^0,  Wen- 
lock- JE^^r^,  &c. ;  that  magnificent  range  of  secondary 
transition,  which  runs  without  a  break  from  the  former 
parish  as  far  as  St  Clears  in  Caermarthenshire.  Our 
native  historian  Ordericus  Vitalis,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  latter  under  the  name  of  Ewndrhege^ 
Hundge-hege^  when  describing  the  passage  of  Henry 
the  First^s  army  to  Shrewsbury,  after  the  capture  of 
Bridgenorth.  ^^  Hunelge-il^^  is  the  English  name  for 
a  certain  passage  throu^  a  wood.  In  Latin  it  may 
be  called  mdhks  callia^  or  weui^  for  it  was  a  hoUow  way 
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of  a  mile  in  length,  full  of  great  sharp  etones,  and 
BO  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast. 
It  was  overshadowed  on  each  side  by  a  dark  wood, 
wherein  were  stationed  archers  in  ambuscade,  who 
greatly  annoyed  the  army  with  arrows  and  other 
missile  weapons.  But  as  the  King  had  more  than 
60,000  men  in  his  army,  he  detached  large  parties  to 
cut  down  the  wood,  and  make  a  wide  road  which  should 
endure  for  the  use  of  posterity.'^  Lib.  xi.  p.  808.  From 
this  period  it  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by  my 
late  valued  friend  Mr  Blakeway,  in  the  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  p.  57,  that  we  may  probably  date  the 
existence  of  a  road  over  this  steep  ridge,  which  has 
since  been  rendered  more  commodious,  and  has  laid 
aside  most  of  its  primitive  horrors.  Many  of  the 
passes,  however,  down  this  ridge  retain  all  their  ancient 
ferocity;  one  in  particular,  termed  Blakeway  Hollow, 
from  the  little  hamlet  adjoining,  is  nearly  as  im- 
penetrable now,  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Henry  I.  We  have  also  the  Hoar  Edge,  and  in  the 
North,  there  is  Biddlestone  Edge^  and  Sharperton  Edge. 
(See  Brockett.)  Isl.  heffni^  circumsepire. 
Eeke,  v.  to  increase;  and  consequently  "to  eeke  out 
any  thing**^  is  to  make  some  addition  by  which  it  may 
answer  the  desired  purpose.  Isl.  eyk;  Swed.  oka; 
A.  Sax.  eacan^  augere. 

Now  wol  the  kyng  edie  his  ost 
Feorre  aboute,  and  eke  acost. 

Kyng  Alisaundeb,  y.  G026. 

With  true  obflervance  seek  to  «to  out  that. 

Alts  WeUy  ii.  5.  and  As  Ymt  Like  it,  i.  2. 

I  pray  to  heaven  baith  uicht  and  day. 
Be  eUcei  their  cares  sae  cauld. 

Percy's  /Ze/if.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

EiLD,  «.  1.  to  be  sickly.  Ex.  '^He  is  but  eUding  like.*^ 
2.  to  grow  old,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  age, 
yield:    not  I   imagine  another  form  of  this  last  verb. 
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but  from  the  A.  Saxon,  ealdian.     Swed.  dldrasy  senes- 
cere.     Isl.  aU&r ;  Dan.  aUder^  setas.     Lyndsay. 

The  time  that  eiMh  our  auncestours 
And  elddh  Kingis  and  fimperours. 

RoMAUNT  OF  THB  RosE,  v.  391.  2^  and  y.  395. 

It  is  not  provincial  as  a  substantiye.     Herd^s,  Ritson^s, 
and  Pinkerton^B  Scottish  Poetry,  Percy,  &c. 

Whose  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  yield, 
His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  might; 
Two  sons  lie  had  to  guard  his  noble  eXId, 

Fairfax's  TcLiso,  iii.  35,  and  yii.  80. 

Now  leave  we  Robin  with  his  man. 

Again  to  play  the  child. 
And  learn  himseu  to  stand  and  gang 

By  halds,  for  all  his  eilA, 

Riston's  RMn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

S,  by  aph^eresis  for  yield.     Ex.  ^'The  wheat  dunna  eiid 
well.*"     A.  Sax.  gUda%  prsestare. 

Gramarsey,  seyde  the  weyffe. 
Sir,  god  eylde  het  the. 

Babyn  Hood  {and  the  Potter),  v.  244. 

EiLT,  imp,  of  old  verb  eilm^  to  ail.  Ex.  "  Whod  eiU 
him.'*^     A.  Sax.  adlian^  aegrotare. 

What  eUeth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone? 

Troilue  and  Cremda,  ii.  v.  161. 

Ellabalu,  Hullabaloo,  s.  shouting,  noise,  uproar*  Ex. 
'^  Set  up  a  huUabalu  r  ^*'  kicked  up  a  ettcMlu^  they 
are  used  indiscriminately ;  the  former  however  must  be 
held  as  the  more  correct  dialecticism.  Though  the 
Armoric  has  dow  and  hehioy^  the  Germ.  halleUy  and  the 
Franc,  hell&n^  sonare,  I  am  for  once  disposed  to  de- 
duce a  Shropshirism  from  the  Greek.  Yet  it  is  not 
claimed  as  our  property  alone,  for  it  seems  probable 
that  the  North  country  recognises  the  term,  as  it  has 
found  a  place  in  Anderson'^s  Cumberland  Ballads.  We 
read  in  the  first  book  of  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  that 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  strike  their  arms  si- 
multaneously   and    shout   eXeXei;,    before    they   rushed 
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into  battle;  or,  clothing  the  idea  in  the  language  of 

Milton, 

fieroe  with  ^rasped  arms 
Claah'd  on  their  sounding  diields  the  din  of  war. 

That  the  word  has  reference  to  vocal  noise  is  decisive 
from  Plutarch :  €wi(f>wv€iy  oc  toi^  criroi^als  eXeXei, 
lov  ioUf  Tovs  irapovTa^.  (Vita  Thesei,  c.  22.)  And  lo, 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  pre- 
cedes the  chorus  with  an  eXeXei/.  It  was  one  of  the 
supposed  offices  of  Bacchus  to  lead  the  chorus  in  the 
same  cry,  see  the  Antigone,  v.  154,  and  the  SchoUast 
on  this  passage, 

k\e\iX<ov   BaJT^elos    ap')(oi. 

Hence,  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchus  were  called  Eleleides. 

Nunc  feror^  nt  Bacchi  funis  Eleleides  actas. 

Ovid.  Heroides,  iv.  47. 

And  the  god  himself  derived  in  the  same  manner  one 

of  his  numerous  epithets. 

Nycteliusque  Ekleueque  parens. 

MetamoT.  iv.  15. 

Than  'tyellever  he  hegan  to  chow. 

And  hurs'lt  up  his  shou'der; 
Wid  a  hullorbaloo!  they  cry't  shoou!  shoou! 

And  heame  set  he  in  a  powder! 

Anderson's  Ballade,  Carlisle,  1824. 

Ellar,  Ellern,  Ellon,  «.  the  elder-tree.  In  Scotland, 
and  the  North,  the  alder  is  termed  the  eUer,  but  in 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire  we  only  know  the  elder-tree 
under  this  appellation.  It  is  a  good  old  word  in  the 
form  found  amongst  us,  and  comes  direct  from  the 
A.  Sax.  dlarm^  sambucus.  Norfolk,  eldem;  Lincoln- 
shire, kMar.  Forby,  with  his  usual  accuracy  remarks, 
that,  it  is  an  adjective,  with  tree  understood.  I  have 
generally  heard  it  used  in  that  sense ;  thus,  ^'  in  the 
eUem^treeC*  ^'in  the  dlsm-himh,'^  That  this  was  the 
tree  intended  by  our  countryman  Robert  Langland, 
and  not  the  alder,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt; 
the  A.  Sax.  etymology  of  the  word  sufficiently  proves 
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it,  were  there  no  presumptive  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  word  had  remained  unoomipted  among  us 
since  the  period  when  this  distinguished  Satirist  wrote. 
The  point,  though  one  of  little  importance,  is  really 
worth  establishing  in  a  record  of  provincialisms:  for 
my  predecessors  with  a  local  zeal  which  should  n^ 
turally  characterise  all  writers  of  this  description,  have 
applied  his  words  to  quite  a  different  tree,  because 
such  a  term  is  used  in  their  own  dialects.  The  elder, 
for  some  reason  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  dramatists  as  a  tree  of  disgrace.  Pro- 
bably, the  poetic  invention  of  Bobert  Langland  in  these 
lines  is  the  only  plausible  authority  upon  which  the 
legend  of  Judaa  hanging  himself  upon  it,  is  grounded. 

Judas  he  by  japede  thoigh  Jewene  selver 
An  afterward  he  heng  hym  hye  on  an  eUeme, 

P.  Plouhman,  16. 

Well  followed;  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  2. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder-4ree  to 
hang  on. 

Every  Man  out  of  Humour,  iv.  4. 

Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have  in  them 
not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many  covetous  Judasses 
hang  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Foot-post, 

Elbow  oreasb,  8,  hard  rubbing,  such  as  mahogany  tables 
require :  ^^  Lucemum  olere,''^  as  Brockett  quotes.  Not 
provincial. 

Elded,  !•  per/,  of  old  verb  eU&n  to  ail.  Ex.  "Whod 
elded  himf  A.  Sax.  (ulUcm^  aegrotare.  Swed.  A6lsa, 
salutem  dicere.  2.  part,  past  of  hold ;  to  hold,  impede, 
hinder.  Ex.  ''  Whod  should  ha  elded  him  T  A.  Sax. 
hddan,  servare.     Isl.  heUd,  tenere. 

Elder,  8.  the  udder  of  a  cow.  Tout.  Belg.  elder^  uber 
oviUi  pecoris. 

Ell-rake,  Ellock-rake,  8.  Each  of  these  terms  have 
different  applications.     The  former  must  be  a  comip- 
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tion  induced  in  part  by  the  Shropshire  custom  of 
leaving  out  the  aspirate.  It  thus  stands  as  ffeU-raJte: 
this  again,  by  restoration  becomes  Heel-rake^  or  a  Lu^ 
rake  drawn  at  the  heels,  as  in  fact  it  is.  EUoek-raie 
is  a  vitiation  that  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  in  some  measure,  as  the  former.  Loss  of  the 
aspirate  has  converted  niUoch-rake  into  JEUock^aie^ 
which  is  a  small  rake  for  breaking  up  ant-hills,  having 
four  broad  teeth  in  the  head;  and  is  sometimes  called 
a  oont-rake. 

Emb,  <idf.  near.  Ex.  "This  road  is  fiill  as  erne  as  the 
tother  I  reckon.^'  Here  is  a  term  universal  among 
Salopians:  but  how  did  we  get  Hi  It  has  metapho- 
rical affinity,  it  is  conceived,  with  the  A.  Sax.  eam^ 
which  denotes  a  near  degree  of  kindred;  or  else  the 
primitive  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  of  our  various 
lexicographers.  Shakspeare  has  ^^e/test  way.*"  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing^  iv.  2. 

Emeu,  adj,  comp.  of  the  preceding. 

En  ;  the  lower  orders  adopt  this  ancient  termination 
to  their  verbs,  instead  of  the  more  general  form  of 
the  perfect  tense,  used  by  the  educated  classes:  thus, 
broughten  for  brought:  temptiden  for  tempted:  suffereden 
for  suffered ;  wenten  for  went;  hodden  for  had :  foumden 
for  found,  {The  8euyn  Sages,  v.  173.)  mighten  for  might, 
{Kyng  Alisawnder,  v.  5376.)  tthistleden  for  whistled,  (id. 
V.  5348,)  buriden  for  buried,  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  Wiclif 
and  our  earlier  writers  are  fuU  of  similar  forms.  For 
our  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word  one  extract  shall 
be  given  from  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  may  serve  to  shew  the  prevalence  of  this 
termination  in  his  writings. 

But  goode  men  birieden  Steuene  and  maden  greet  morenyng 
on  him. 

Dedis,  c.  yiii. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  aU  such  verbs  as  form 
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their  preterites  in  an :  as  wtton  for  sat :  forgatton  for 

forgot:  eatan  and  drunkon  for  eat  and  drank. 

When  thei  had  eyton  and  drankon  also. 

Sir  Amadas^  v.  298. 

Ends,  and    Alls,  phr.      Ex.   ^^Paok  up  your  ends  and 
aUs^  and  be   off  with  you.""     It  is  uncertain   whether 
this  phrase   has  been  tralatitiously  borrowed  from  the 
Shoemakers  ends  <md  awb^  or  not.     But  in  adopting  a 
literal    explanation,    it   appears   more    accordant    with 
truth  than   metaphor  can   throw  around   it.     For  in- 
stance,  when   a  servant   is  about   quitting  her   place, 
her   employers    are   desirous    of  seeing   her   soon  and 
thoroughly  free  from  their  service;  that  there   should 
be  \'no  hanging  about,^^  as  Shropshire  people  say,  but 
an  end  of  her:    that  her  ^Hhings^^   should  be  packed 
up   and  her    all   speedily   cleared   away.     Those   who 
by  chance   have   ever  seen  the  varied  contents   of  a 
domestic^s  huge  papered  box,  will  have  been  somewhat 
amused,  as   well  as  surprised   at  its  useless  and  mis- 
cellaneous   contents:    consisting   not    so    much    of  old 
wearing  apparel   and   materials  to   keep  it   in   repair, 
as  of   odds  and   ends  so    diversified    in   their  nature, 
that  few   houses   out   of  their  rejected  rubbish  could 
supply  the  counterpart.     Nothing  seems  too  trivial,  or 
too   worthless    to    be    stored   up   among  these   highly 
valued  possessions.      Every   end^   scrap   or  shred  that 
fortune  has  cast   before  them   during  their   course   of 
servitude,  constitute  too  frequently  the  whole  amount 
of  their  worldly  treasures.     These  are  their  all;  their 
ends  a/nd  aUs. 
Endways,  ad/e.  straight  forward.     Ex.  ^^  Miles  endways^ 
Enemy,  s.     1.  a  common  appellation  for  any  coleopte- 
rous insect.    2.  ants;  in  which  instance  it  is  corrupted 
frt>m  emfnets. 
Eow,  pran.  you. 
EowER,  pran.  your.     Both  of  these  were  considered  ar- 
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chaiBikiB  when  Verstegan  wrote  his  Restitution  of  De- 

caied  Intelligence.     (See  rematks  at  the  commencement 

of  this  letter,  and  under  New.) 
Ercle,  s.  a  blister.    Ex.  '^  Rose  up  in  ercle^r     Neenton. 
EscHEN,  adj.  made  of  ash.     Ex.  '^  Lay  a  good  eickm  plant 

across  his   shouthers.'*''       A.   Sax.   orbc;    Germ.    €9(3^; 

Isl.  edd;  Teut.  e^ch^  (eschen,  fraxinum)  fraxinus. 
EsHUK,  8.  a  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon  horse's 

traces:  property  an  S  hook,   from  being  in  the  form 

of  that   letter. 
Ess,  $.  ashes:    the   nearest  approach  to  this  is   in   the 

Hebrew    aesh^    esck^    ignis.       Or.   ea^apa^  focus.     Isl. 

e^My   cinis  ignitus.     Teut.    cut^  eist. 

Do  ye  not  see  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they  are  eirded  g^lantly. 
While  I  sit  hurluen  in  the  (uef 

111  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Hebd's  Scottish  Sonff9,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

EssHOLE,  8.  the  pit  under  a  kitchen  grate  into  which 
the  ashes  fall :  in  another  word,  "  the  Purgatoiy."'* 

Ethering,  8.  strong  twigs  which  are  used  for  platting 
between  the  upper  part  of  stakes  in  hedges,  to  strengthen 
the  top  and  keep  down  the  trmu.  A.  Sax.  heaiherian^ 
cohibere. 

Evil,  8.  a  fork,  with  three  or  four  strong  teeth ;  gene- 
rally, a  du/ng-^etUy  8hare-eml^  or  yHoe. 

Expect,  v.  to  think,  imagine.  Anticipation  does  not 
cross  the  mind  in  the  general  use  of  this  verb  by 
the  vulgar.  Ex.  ^'  It  belongs  to  him  I  expect^  but  I 
am  not  certain."  ^'  I  expect  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
journey.'*^  The  polite  expect  things  that  are  future: 
the  vulgar,  both  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  throughout  America,  eecpect  things  that  are 
past.     (See  Pickering,  sub  voce.) 
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perpetually  takes  the  sound  of  «?,  as 

v/d  for  of;  iv  for  if,  &c. 

Facche,  v.  the  old  form  of  /etch. 

Goth  faccheth  me  the  traytour. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 
We  aivale  facche  the  lybans  wher  tm  wille  be. 

id.  p.  21. 
Thei  went  to  the  towne  to  fach  ther  wyvys. 
The  HunUynff  of  the  Hare,  v.  241. 

Faced  Card,  8.  a  court  card. 

Fachur,  v.  to  grow  like  in  feature.     Ex.  '^  Lickle  Johnny 

fachwn  his  feayther.*" 

Faeberbt,  «.  a  gooseberry.  This  word  I  take  to  be 
confined  to  the  mining  district.  Colliers  talk  of  a  ^^foj^ 
berry  piA^  meaning  a  gooseberry  tart.  It  very  rarely 
signifies  a  whinberry.  Gerard  gives  it  as  synonymous 
with  gooseberry.  It  was  of  good  repute  in  his  day, 
though  now  it  is  considered  low.  (See  Gerard^s  Herbal 
by  Johnson,  p.  13^4.)  The  Iceni  have  abbreviated  the 
word  into  fea/ps^  feabs^  fabes^  and  thapes. 

Fagot,  s.  a  reproachful  appellation  for  a  female,  whether 
she  be  of  loose  character,  evil  temper,  or  idle  habits. 
Ex.  "  A  nasty  imperint  fagot^''  "  A  lazy  fctgot^  Me- 
taphor was  never  drawn  more  truly.  The  French  con- 
sidered such  individuals  in  their  proper  Ught  when  they 
coined  their  proverbs,  "  Qtfil  y  a  bien  de  difierence  entre 
une  femme  et  un  fagot  f  que  la  plus  grande  difierence 
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est  qu"*  une  femme  parle  toujours,  et  qu^  un  fugc^  ne 
dit  mot.'''  And  "  elle  est  fait  coinine  une  fagots  I 
shall  leave  the  disputes  that  have  tortured  the  learned 
on  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and  content  myself  by 
adopting  the  Lat.  faads^  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
approved  root.  C.  Brit.  Arm.  ffagod ;  B.  Bret,  fagod. 
Pelletier  finds  out  a  connexion  between  the  latter  word 
and  baggage.  The  same  affinity  exists  in  all  probability 
between  our  two  terms. 

Fagot,  8.  to  cut  or  tie  up  fagots.  Fr.  fagoter^  alligare  in 
manipulos. 

Faigh,  8.  soil  which  lies  upon  stone,  marl  or  coal ;  any 
strata  superincumbent  upon  the  particular  one  which  is 
about  to  be  got.  In  Derbyshire,  feigh  denotes  stone, 
soil,  or  other  substances  carried  away  as  useless.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  verb  faigh^  or  fey  to  cleanse 
out. 

Fains  ;  this  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  verb  or 
adverb,  but  in  either  case  the  signification  is  alike,  and 
implies  gentle  restraint,  compulsion  or  necessity  that  is 
not  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  yet  not  denoting  such  a 
great  degree  of  willingness  as  the  more  conmionly 
accepted  term  fain  implies.  The  final  b  just  marks 
the  difference.  Thus  says  one  who  has  been  sent  on 
an  errand,  ''  Company  dropped  in,  and  so  I  was  fains 
to  wait."  A  very  common  excuse  for  dilatoriness. 
Again,  says  another,  ''  Instead  o'  fetUing  the  hos,  he 
mun  fains  go  off  to  bed  C  gl&d  no  doubt  to  escape  the 
labor.  The  stream  of  authority  for  the  usage  of  fain 
runs  clear  and  continuous  through  R.  of  Glo'ster,  R.  of 
Brunne,  P.  Plouhman,  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  &c.,  down  to  our  own  time.  I  pass  over  various 
illustrations  in  these  authors,  besides  Sir  Tristrem,  fytte 
i.  GO^  ii.  S5.,  Minot's  Poems,  p.  50,  Ritson'^s  Anct.  Pop. 
Poet.  p.  875,  Robin  Hood,  p.  37,  &c.  to  borrow  one  from 
the  very  excellent  glossary  written  upon  the  Hallam- 
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shire  words  by  Mr  Hunter,  as  being  peculiarly  within 
the  scope  of  our  meaning. 

Then  went  the  cuppes  so  merrilv  ahout  that  many  of    the 
Frenchmen  were  faxn  to  be  led  to  tneir  beds. 

Cavendish's  Lifi  qf  Wokey, 

That  lads  sae  thick  come  her  to  woo^ 
They're  fain  to  sleep  on  hay  or  straw. 

The  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn. 
I  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  288.. 

Isl.  fegvnm,;  Dan.  fornyet^  in  sinu  gaudens.  A.  Sax. 
fagen^  betus.     M.  Goth,  fagin^m,  gaudere. 

FximsHEs  Pipes,  a.  the  old  tobacco  pipes  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  turning  over  soil.  The  idea  is  not 
peculiar  to  us,  but  prevalent  in  the  North  of  England. 
(See  Brockett  under  the  word.) 

Faibishes  Rings,  8,  small  circles  observable  in  grass 
land,  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  surrounding  herbage. 
It  is  superstitiously  believed  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire to  be  caused  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  Fairies, 
who  are  fabled  to  dance  on  the  spot.  This  notion  is  not 
current  merely  in  Shropshire,  but  of  old  standing,  and 
general  prevalency.  The  causes  of  the  appearance  are 
investigated  by  Dr  Wollaston  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  (See  also  Saturday  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
p.  200 ;  Withering's  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  277 ;  Nares' 
Glossary.) 

Fall,  8,  autumn.     Ex.  "  Spring  andfaU^ 

They  are  most  commonly  sowen  in  the  faU  of  the  leafe,  or 
antnmiu 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  66. 

Fallal,  b.  amd  <id}.  a  gaudily  dressed  woman;  a  con- 
temptuous expithet  for  a  suspicious  looking  female. 
Ex.  "  A  faUal  sort  of  a  body."'  This  word  must  be 
referred  to  false  as  one  of  kindred  signification. 

False,  v.  to  deceive.  From  the  old  verb  falsen^  used 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  Si  75;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
V.  5416. 
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Famulous,  adj.  family.  Ex.  ^'  His  pride^s  a  famiilom 
disorder,'" 

Fanob,  $.  claws  of  a  bird.     Germ.  Teut.  fangen ;  A.  Sax. 

fangan^  capere  manu.  Isl.  fanga ;  Dan.  fa%g&r^  com- 
preliendere. 

Fanteao,  8.  ill  humour.     Ex.  ^'  Put  her  into  a  pretty 

fanUag!^  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  allusion  to  cer- 
tain ebuUitions  of  temper  which  the  fair  sex  are  at 
times  disposed  to  manifest  towards  their  dependants. 
It  has  some  alliance  with  the  Teut.  ieghen^  contrarius. 

Fantom,  adj.  light.  An  epithet  given  to  com  that  is 
unproductive  or  unkind.  ^'  The  French,""  says  Hay, 
"  call  a  spirit  appearing  by  night,  or  a  ghost,  a  jPoii- 
toMMy  from  Phantasma,  Spectrum.  So  then  Phantosme 
com,  is  com  that  has  as  little  bulk  or  solidity  in  it  as  a 
spirit  or  spectre.""  Hence  too  has  originated  the  com- 
parison of  a  thin  person  to  a  fhatiUm^.  ''  He  is  just 
like  a  pka/iUwn.'^  And  in  French,  one  who  is  wasted 
away,  '^  Ce  n"est  plus  qu"  un  fawtome?''  And  hence 
the  epithet   applied   to  a  sickly   person,   ''he  is  but 

Fabantlt,  faranclt,  adj,  handsome,  comely.  Ex.  ''  She's 
a  farantly  looking  woman  enough.""  Jamieson  as  well 
as  ail  other  Glossarists  are  at  fault  for  a  satisfactory 
derivation.  Our  use  of  it  is  different  to  that  prevailing 
in  other  districts.  The  definition  of  '  clean,  decent," 
which  it  has  received  from  Mr  Wilbraham  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  comes  as  might  be  expected,  nearer 
to  our  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  it  has 
obtained  in  the  North.  He  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  compounded  of  the  two  words,  fair  and  clftm, 
but  at  the  same  time  objects  to  this  etjrmology.  The 
application  which  we  invariably  ^ve  to  it,  leads  me 
however  to  dissent  from  this  excellent  authority.  Th^ 
e  most  commonly  introduced  in  the  pronunciati<»i, 
justifies  the  supposition   that   it  is  abbreviated   either 
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from  fait  omd  dean^  or   from  fair  and  comelpy   thus, 

Fa*r  an"  c'ly^  faranely^  fsuramHy.     Phomp.  Parv.  "  Comly 

or  well/nuynge  in  shape,  elegans.**^    HormaDni  Vulgsria ; 

*^  He  looked  wnfcaringly^  aspectu  in  compoedto.'*^     These 

authorities  go  to  shew,  not  merely  that  it  is  a  good 

old  word,  but  that  the   primitive  meaning,   perverted 

elsewhere,  has  remained  pure  and  unoorrupted  in  the 

mouths  of  Salopians.      Ray  has  *'^  fara/nthf^   handsom. 

Fair  and  yaran%,  fair  and  handsom.^ 

The  eldest  is  a  young  metchand^ 
He  is  right  ySitr  and  vres^  fivrrcmd^ 

Sir  Gray  Stkel,  v.  222. 

With  him  came  mony  stede  fararU, 
And  mony  Jdire  jnster  corant. 

Kyno  Alisaunder,  v.  3460. 

Hym  semyd  wele  a  gentihnan; 
She  knewe  non  suche  in  hyr  londe. 
So  goodly  a  man  and  wele  faranA, 

The  Lyfe  of  Ipomydon^  v.  282. 

Fastsn,  «.  I.  to  detain  by  a  grasp,  to  bite.  Ex.  ^'  The 
.  dog  foutened  him  by  the  leg.^^  *i.  to  take  hold  of. 
Ex.  ^*  Why  ivir  dostna  fcusten  houd  on  it  wi^  bdath 
honds.^  Belg.  wittm ;  G^rm.  fcusen ;  Swed.  fatta^  ca- 
pere  prehensione.  The  other  cognate  terms,  such  as 
the  Swed.  fiMa ;  Teut.  ^oasten ;  M.  Groth.  faskja ; 
A.  Sax.  fwitman^  figere,  apply  to  the  generaUy  re- 
ceived sense  of  this  word. 

Fat,  8.  pres.  and  preterp^.  the  old  form  of  the  verb 
fetch.  Ex.  "  I  fat  it  from  the  shap.'*  "  Fat  it  from 
him.***  This  word  occurs  with  us  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  (See  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i. 
p.  280*)  We  have  also  the  paH.  past,  Ex.  "  Ale 
that  was  fat!^     Hence  the  common  phrase   of    ^^  A 

faUin  d"  drmk,'^  that  quantity  of  ale  which  is  carried 
out  of  a  public  house  and  drank,  sub  dio,  such  as  the 
Cuckoo's  Foot  ale.  A.  Sax.  fofccean^  fetian^  adducere. 
Teut.  ikrten ;  Belg.  vatten^  comprehendere.  Swed.  faita^ 
prdiendere. 
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Faud,  Fode,  Foud,  8.  a  fold.  None  of  these  methods 
of  pronunciation  are  peculiar  to  us,  unless  it  be  the 
second.  The  first  and  last  are  well  known  Scotti- 
cisms. 

Faube,   ad;,   false,   cunning,   coaxing,   subtle.     Ex.   '^A 

/ause  dog.""     Fr,  fausse.     Ray. 

For  mine  wbb  o'  the  glide  red  gould. 

But  thine  was  o'  the  tin ; 
And  mine  was  true  and  trusty  baith. 

But  thine  wssfatue  within. 

The  Bonny  Lass  ofLochrcyan,    Herd's  CoUection, 

Fause,  v.  to  coax,  wheedle,  flatter.  Ex.  '^He  knows 
how  to  fause  her  o'er.'*'  Germ,  fcshchen  ;  Teut.  Belg. 
mUchen;  Swed.  fabkas;  Isl.  falsa;  Dan.  forfaisis^ 
decipere,  adulterare,  falsum  pro  vero  substituere. 

Faut,    Fault,  s.    1.   want,    negligence.     Ex.     "  Welly 

clemmM  for  fatU  o'  fittle.**' 

When  that  she  swouned  next,  {or  faute  o'  blood. 

Chaucbr's  Squier's  Tale,  v.  10757. 

2.  a  defection  in  a  mine.  Ex.  *'  Ye  sin  there's  a  faut, 
and  the  coal  craps  out.**'  Jamieson  adduces  Beveral 
passages,  which  shew  that  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
is  precisely  that  which  it  had  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
latter,  is  the  usual  term  amongst  miners  in  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire;  it  is  current  in  Derbyshire,  but 
with  quite  a  different  meaning.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  substitute  any  expression  more  suitable  than 
our  own.  Teut.  fatUe,  defectus.  A  la  faute^  Tendroit 
ou  quelque  chose  finit.     Roquef. 

Fauty,  €ulf\  decayed,  rotten  as  wood.  Teut.  faut,  ma- 
teria inutilis  in  arbore  aut  ligno,  facillime  cariem 
sentiens. 

Favour,  v.  to  bear  a  family  likeness.  Ex.  "  favours 
the  mother's  side."" 


Good  faith,  methinks  that  this  young  Lord  Chamont 
Favours  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not. 

Case  u  AUer'd,  iiL  1. 

Fawhr,  s.  a  fair.     Such  is  the  method  of  pronunciation 
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adopted  in  the  districts  round  the  Clee  Hills,  where 
the  language  is  very  much  Doricised.  We  must  there- 
fore not  confound  it  with  the  Fr.  fw/re^  though  it  has 
the  same  meaning. 

Feak,  n.  a  sharp  twitch  or  pull. 

Fear,  t>.  to  frighten,  terrify.  M.  Goth,  faurktan ;  Dan. 
frycte;  Belg.  vruchtan;  A,SsiX./wran;  Ytshq. /erron; 
Germ,  faren;  Teut.  vaeren,  facere  ut  metuunt.     Hence 

afedrd^  for  frightened. 

And  thus  he  shall  you  with  his  wordesyere. 

TroU.  and  Cress,  iv.  1483. 

I  tell  thee^  Lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
JJa^/eard  the  yaliant. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  1. 

And  see  the  slanderer  in  before  I  left  him^ 
Bat  as  it  is  it  fears  me. 

A  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 


Nor  the  threatnings  of  kings  (which  are  perilous  to  a  prince^) 
perBwasions  of  Papists  (which  are  hoi 
could  either  year  hir,  or  allure  hir. 


nor  the  perBwasions  of  Papists  (which  are  honny  to  the  mouth) 


Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  123. 

If  he  shall  feare  us  out  of  our  wits  with  strange  words. 

The  Curtain-drawer  of  the  World,  p.  41. 

Feart,  pcLit  part. ;  afraid. 

Feather,  v.  to  bring  a  stack  of  grain  gradually  and 
neatly  to  a  summit,  ^^top  it  up^^  well,  slope  it  care- 
fully to  a  point.  A.  Sax.  fethe^  acies.  Hence  the 
term  of  a  feather  edge. 

Feck,  s.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blasting 
rocks.     A.  Sax.  fcecde^  facula. 

Feckless,  adj.  effectless,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption. 

False,  fecklesse  foulmart. 

The  Flyting  of  Montgomery . 

For  as  we  se  a  mischief  grow 
Aft  of  a  feckless  thing. 

Montoomery's  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  s.  iii. 

A  feXi^AeR,  feckles,  fingerles^  and  fels. 

Montoovery's  Sonnets. 

On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit. 

And  laugh  at  fortune  s  feckl^  powers. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  yoI.  ii.  p.  228. 
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Fkbd,  $.  1.  food,  ''keep.''  Ex.  '' They'n  had  pleaty 
o'  good  feed.^  Swed.  foder ;  Id.  Jbdr ;  Tent,  totimry 
pabulum. 

For  losing  his  pasture,  and  feed  of  hk  field. 

TUSSBS. 

2.  a  quartern  of  oatfi.     Ex.  Traveller.  ^'  Give  my  horse 

a  quartern  o'  oom.''   Ostler.  '^  He's  had  a  feed  a^rwdg^ 
Feemno,  part,  past ;  nourishing.     Ex.  ^^  FeedHmg  stuff  for 

children.''     M.    Ooth.  fodan;   A.   Sax.  ftdan;    Belg. 

^ooBdm;    Swed.  fosda;    Isl.  fadra;    Dan.  forer;   Teut. 

w^ederen^  nutrire. 
Feedino  time,  phr.  genial  and  mild  weather,  gentle  rain 

and  moderate  heat. 
Fel,  perf.  of  feel.     The  d  and  /  final  are  occasionally 

suppressed   in    verbs   forming   their  perfect  by   these 

consonants. 
Feldifiere,  «.   a  fieldfare.      Turdw  pUaria  of  Linnseus. 

A.  Sax.  /(salafar.     Both  the  derivation  and  its  poetical 

illustrations    establish   the    correctness   of  the   vulgar 

usage. 

Over  all  where  so  they  &re^ 
And  sing.  Go  £axewell  feldtfare. 

ROMAUNT  OF  THE  RosS. 

Fescue,  s.  a  small  stick  or  piece  of  wire  used  by  school- 
mistresses for  pointing  out  their  letters  to  children 
learning  to  read.  A  word  rapidly  vanishing  from  the 
language.     Palsgrave ;  faikie  to  spell  with,  futmL 

Ah  do  hut  put 
A  fescue  in  her  fist,  and  you  shall  see  her 
Take  a  new  lesson  out. 

The  TSvo  Nobk  Kinmeii. 

Fet,  v.  another  old  form  of  feM. 

The  Soudan  ther  he  sat  in  halle. 
He  comanndede  his  knihtes  aUe 
That  maiden  for  to  fette. 

Kino  op  Tars,  v.  361. 

And  thempon  the  win  w&nfette  anon. 

Chaucbr's  Proi,  ▼.  821. 
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Yong  men  hym  fiiU^  with  bowes  bent* 

OcTAViAN  Imperator,  V.  362. 

And  fayr  servyse  byfore  hem  feiU, 

KiCBARD  COER  DB  LlOIC,  Y.  Ifi04,  3478. 

Then  he  f^lU  to  Lytell  Johan 
The  nnmbles  of  a  doo. 

A  iyteil  geste  of  Robyn  Hode,    Ritson^  p.  32. 

Amifet  his  felaw. 

Sompnoures  Tate. 

How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  hefette. 

Merdumff  Tale. 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war  proof. 

Hen.  V.  iii.  1. 

Fettlb,  8.  order,  condition.    Ex.  ''  His  Acs  (horse)  is  in 
good  fettle,'*'^    Sometimes  applied  to  denote  the  jaded 
or  splashed  state  of  a  beast.      Ex.  ''  Yone  brought 
him  whoam  in  a  fvetty  fettle.'*^     Lano.  Chesh.  Hallam. 
Scotch.  Ray.    Not  very  local.    Mr  Wilbraham  deduces 
this  very  prevalent  word  fix>m  the  old  Fr.  /adture  which 
has  the  same  meaning.     I   have  searched  in  vain  for 
a  closer   derivative.      The  Isl.  ^fitlay   adparare,  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make.      Still  I  am  entirely 
indisposed  to  allow  that  a  word  so  universally  known, 
so  indispensable,  let  me  add  too,  to  give  perspicuity  and 
meaning  to  what  we  intend  to  say,  can  be  tralatitious 
or  superinduced.     Nares  is  at  liberty  to  call  it  *^  un- 
dignified,^  but  he  could  never  have  persuaded  a  Sa- 
lopian to  drop  it  from  his   vocabulary ;    nor  will   any 
present  writer  induce  us  to  believe  that  a  word  sanc- 
tioned by  such  authors  as  Bishop  Hall  and   Swift,  is 
inapplicable  or  inelegant.     What  imports  it,   whether 
it  be  concinnous  or  not!    It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
word,  and  embodies  more  pith  and  meaning  than  any 
other   which  can   be   substituted  in  its   place.     It  is 
quite  certain  that  no  Shropshire  person  will   ever  be 
timid  in  letting  it  fall  from  his  tongue. 

Wa'  than,  says  Job,  aw's  warn  us  reet, — 

Hiere  'nonffht  'ate*  onght  to  settle. 
Sea  whoop!  bds,  hey  for  Fuuisday  neeght! 

And  git  yer  pumps  i'  fettle. 
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Fettle,  v.  to  mend,  put  in  order,  prepare,  rectify,  &c. 
The  verb  is  even  more  common  than  the  noun.  Ex. 
''Fettle  it  wootT  ''Fettling  the  hos.''  "Gwon  up 
stairs  to  fettle  herself;  herl  soon  be  down.^'  Coles, 
Phillips. 

Then  John  bent  up  his  long  bende-bowej 
And  fettekd  him  to  shoot. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborns. 

Yett  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  Sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  flye  away.  id. 

The  barrel^  (of  a  gnn)  was  nistit  as  black  as  the  gran' 
But  he's  taen't  to  the  smiddy  an's  fettled  it  rarely. 

Tannahill's  Poems,  quoted  by  Jamieson. 

Craven  Gloss,  quotes  also, 

**  He  has  hastened  him  to  the  Queen's  Court  at  Whitehall 
strange  taidfetled  an  archers  of  the  guard  liverye  bow." 

Memorial  of  R.  RoMy. 

Beaumont  and  Ouarenby  saw  all  this 

And  Lockwood,  where  they  stood 
They  fettled  them  to  fence,  1  wis 
And  shot  as  they  were  wood. 

Vale  qf  Colder. 
They  to  their  long-hand  journey  fettled  them. 

Maiden's  Bht^ 

Feyght,  Fegt,  8.  a  fight.      Our  pronunciation  accords 

with  the  ancient,  and  also  with  the  derivation.    Germ. 

fechten  ;    A.    Sax.  feohtan  ;  Alam.  fehiah ;   Teut.  Belg. 

techten^  pugnare. 

I  yniHl  feghte  ou  a  felde. 

The  Awntyrs  op  Arthurb. 

I  gat  them  in  the  field  yecA^tn^. 

JoHNiB  Armstrong, 

Feyt,  8.  an  action  or  performance,  generally  understood 
in  a  bad  sense.     Ex.  "  A  sheamful  feyt,'*''     "  A  pritty 

feyt^"^     Teut.  feyt^  facinus. 

File,  b,  now  a  slang  term  given  to  one  who  joins  a 
tolerable  share  of  worthlessness  with  cunning  and 
quickness.  Ex,  "A  rum  old  fiU^''  It  is  however  a  good 
old  word  and  had  always  much  the  same  meaning,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  position  it  assumes  in  the  au- 
thorities ensuing.    Isl.  fyUi-^  res  rejecta. 
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David  at  that  while  was  with.  Edward  the  kyng, 
Zit  avanoed  he  thai  file  imtille  a  faiie  thing. 

R.  OF  Brunne. 
Philip  the  Valas  was  Sifile, 
He  fled^  and  durst  noght  tak  his  dole^ 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  31. 
Sir  Philip  was  ftinden  a  file. 

id,  p.  36. 

P1LLY9  s.  a  mare  colt,  metaphorically  applied  to  a  young 
female.  C.  Brit,  ffilog ;  Hebr.  phUlegesh^  (Davies.) 
Germ,  fullein;  A.  Sax.  Swed.  fola;  Franc,  fidin; 
Alam.  vcie ;  M.  Goth,  fvla;  Isl.  fyl;  Belg.  veulen^ 
hinnulus. 

F1NA6UB,  V,  to  omit  or  cease  playing  trumps.   Ex.  ^'He^s 

Jinagued  shute/^  (suit).  In  spite  of  this  peculiar  speci- 
men of  card  table  concinuity,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  Fr.  Jmer^  to  which 
amongst  other  meanings,  Roquefort  assigns  those  of 
mou/rir  and  ceuer, 

FissEs,  8.  fists.  Ex.  '^  Thire  inna  mainy  as  bin  a  gween 
to  lick  our  Tummus,  a  young  springy,  lissom  chap, 
hondles  his  fisses  mighty  prittily.^^ 

FiTCHUK,  8,  a  pole  cat.     Ex.  ^'Yo  stinken  wus   nor  a 
fitckuky*     Fr.  jmau.    Fitchew^  seems  to  be  legitimate. 
(See  Othello,  iv.  l.     Troilus  and   Cressida,  v.  1.) 

And  make  ye  fight  like  jScftoXr^. 

BONDUCA. 

FiTCHUK  Pie,  8.  an  unsavoury  compound  of  bacon,  apples, 
and  onions ;  by  labouring  men  it  is  considered  a  dainty 
kind  of  pie,  but  it  smells  rank  unto  the  senses  of 
those  who  are  habituated  to  deUcate  feeding.  Surely 
some  ill-natured  Apician  conceived  its  name  from  those 
offensive  odours  which  are  emitted  by  the  Pole  Cat. 
The  pie  is  not  confined  to  us,  being  made  in  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire. 

Fix,  8,  a  lamb  yeaned  dead. 

Fizz,  «.  to  make  a  hissing  noiBe,  as  any  fermented 
liquor.       C.   Brit.  ffy8g^   haste.      Forby  has   Isl.  jka^ 
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flibilare,  but  Haldorson  only  reoognisee  fyw^  flare,  and 
fy%^  flatus. 

Flakb,  Flbtkb,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  2.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporary  enclosure.  3.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam 
door.  S.  Goth.  \A,  flak^^  gc^ra.  Tent.  Belg.  ^iUdiJte; 
Sicamb.  jkchte^  crates. 

Flanob,  «.  a  projection,  an  obtruding  part  of  any  ma- 
diine. 

Flange  out,  «.  to  bulge,   swdl,  or  diverge. 

Flanhen,  9.  Some  people  will  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 
flcmnd^  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C.  Brit. 
gwlanm^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  v)$ 
have  greater  privilege  to  call  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  flanM^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flarb,  i.  fat  roimd  the  kidney  of  a  pig,  *pig^6  leaf.^ 

Flash,  «.  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Severn  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived  from  the  Teut.  pla^ch^  pains. 

Flat,  adj.  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  spirits.  Ex.  ^^  Looking 
JUar  S.  Goth.^,  subtristis.  2.  heavy.  Ex.  "A^ 
market,^  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  efiected. 

FLATcrtoNE,  B,  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  form. 

Flat,  «.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  flager; 
Teut.  Belg.  Fland.  9laen ;  A.  Sax.  fiean^  excoriare. 

Pled,  part,  past;  1.  flew.  Ex.  ^^  Fhd  across  the  road."" 
2.  either  "taken  by  the  fly,"  or  Mariied^  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
"  the  tormits  bin  fled  ^  "  the  whekts  fled.'^  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd^s  fled  :'^  **  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)   shewden   kindly  like,  but  a  bin  all 

fled  since  the  wets  a  common.'" 

Flee,  s.  a  fly.  Ex.  "  I  conna  tell "  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  author^   "whadivir 
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JO  maneii,  far  yo  oallen  fiM$^  flies ;  and  flen^  jo  caUen 

Flbm,  8.  a  mill  Btream,  or  more  correctly  defining  the 
teim,  water  wbich  comes  irom  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  miU.  Frequently  used  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiclif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^^  And  thei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  flwn  Jordon.^^  A.  Sax.  JUm ;  flomen.  Isl.  flamy 
torrens. 

Flkm,  9.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
vKeme^  scalpellum.  Bret.  Arm.  flsm^  aculeus.  G.  Brit. 
fflaim^  a  lancet. 

Fun.  8.  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.  of  flea^  phlex.     Ex. 

"  A  hous^ll  o'  flmr 

Hast  thou  hBAfletn  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke? 

Mandplesy  Prol.  y.  16066. 

FuNDiEBs,  «.  small  pieces.     Ex.   ^^Fled  all  to  flind&rs,'" 

S.  Goth.  Swed.  flinffa^  frustum.     Fr.  fendan;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cap  and  'mazer  dish 
In  JUnd^a  he  gard  flee. 

GU  MoHoe,  t.  95. 
The  bow  mflenderit  flew. 

ChTiKt*9  Kvrk  on  the  Grem. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
InJUnders  flew  about. 

Robin  HootL    Ritson's  Edit.  roL  i.  p.  101. 

FuNO,  M.  tmimpeded  gratification.      Ex.   ^^  Fll  tak  my 

flinff  at  it  (or  oust.'" 

FiiiNo,  f>.  to  baffle,  disappoint,  deoeire.  Ex.  "  He  thought 
to  ha'  fun  me,  but  I  flw^  him."*^ 

Flint  Coal,  «.  a  coal  measure  so  called,  partly  from 
its  hardness,  and  partly  from  reposing  upon  a  iriliceous 
rook. 

IVjct,  9.  1.  to  remove,  migrate.  Ex.  '^Thire  gwuz 
somebody  a  flitting  wie  their  goodies  and  fumitude.^ 
2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.  Ex.  ''Flitted  his  job.'' 
4t  wii4*^  ^jjQ  pj^ -»'     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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festly  perversions.  The  first,  however,  is  generally  pre- 
valent in  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, HaUamshire,  Lancashire,  and  is  traceable  fin>m 
the  period  of  our  Shropshire  Satirist  through  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Fairfax,  &c.,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Promp.  Pabv.  flitten^  or  remewn  away.  S.  Goth,  flfftta^ 
transportare  ab  uno  loco  ad  alterum.  Isl.  flytioy  ve- 
here.  Swed.  flytta ;  Dan.  flytter^  migrare. 
And  JUttynge  fond  ich  the  frere. 

FlB&fl  FLOVRUkN,  p.  202. 

Fer  might  thai  noght  flit. 

Minot's  Poeau,  p.  46. 
Lat  newefangylnes  the  plese 
Oftyn  to  remewe  nor  to  flyt, 

Ritson's  Anct.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  85. 
Promitting,  hot  flitting. 

MoKTooMEar's  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  St.  108. 

Hou  we  ahvileflyten. 
Ant  togedere  smiten. 

Gestr  of  Kyng  Horx,  r.  855. 
And  whan  it  faileth^  he  wollflit. 

*  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  RoSE. 

So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit. 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit* 

id.  and  also  Trot/,  and  Cress,  v.  1543. 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit. 

AstropheL  177. 

Flitchen,  8.  a  flitch  of  bacon.     A.  Sax.  Jlicce^  succidia. 

Float,  v.  to  irrigate,  cut  gutters  by  which  water  may 
be  conveyied  over  meadow  land.  This  is  not  a  wrested 
application  of  the  common  verb  neuter  which  lias  cog- 
nate synonyms  in  the  A.  Sax.  flotan;  Teut.  vhUen; 
Isl.  flota;  Germ,  fiotter ;  Belg.  vUeten^  fluitare,  but 
derived  from  the  Swed.  Jhtta^  pingui  fluido  imbuere. 

Floating  Shovel,  s.  a  shovel  used  for  cutting  turf. 

Flop,  adv.  quickly,  entirely,  smartly.  A  vulgarism  ex- 
pressing a  fall  pr  blow  which  has  happened  without 
any  let  or  hindrance.  Teut.  vloes^  brevissima  pars 
temporis.    (See  Souse.) 

Flue,  Fluke,  «.  a  lancet  used  for  letting  blood  from 
horses.     Swed.  Isl.  fiyta;    Teut.  vloeden^  fluere. 
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Fluff,  «.  down,  or  any  light  flying  particles  of  a  gos- 
samer  like    nature.      Ex,   '^  A    coat   is   covered  with 

jluff  when  it  has  lain  on  the  top  of  a  bed,*"*  and 
with  ''^9hj£%  wooV  when  it  has  fallen  underneath.  A. 
Sax.  Jhh  ;  C.  Brit,  ffloehen  (hence  a  flock  bed !)  frag- 
men. 

Flubk,  Fluke,  *.  a  flounder.     A.   Sax.  ^/fo<?,  passer. 

Fs  fell  thee  like  afluikey  flatlinfi^  on  the  flure. 

Moktoomert's  Flyting, 

Flummery,  8.  1.  blanc  mange.  £.  furmity.  The  latter 
dish  is  rarely  made  at  Shropshire  farm  houses,  though 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  food  at  supper  of 
our  neighbours  the  Welsh.  Fr.  fowrmentei^  froumen^. 
Lat.  frumentimi. 

Flummery  Hulls,  8.  the  skin  of  oats  prepared  for 
making  flummery, 

Fjlummox,  v.  to  cheat,  outwit.  Ex.  ''^  Flwrnmooaed  him 
ye  flin*'^     A  low  word. 

Flush,  s.  an  increase  of  water  in  the  river  Severn,  not 
so  large  a  quantity  as  a  flood.  A  bargeman^s  word. 
Ex.  "Now  the  flush  is  com'e  we'en  be  ofl^  ?  th^ 
ownder.**^  Sometimes  adjectively.  Ex.  "The  SiYim''s 
(Severn  is)  pretty  flmhT  Teut.  fluysen^  meare  cum 
impetu.     Belg.  flnaysen ;   Swed.  flyta ;   Dan.  flyder;   Isl. 

flyta^  fluere. 

Flush,  (»dj,  1.  strong  in  the  pocket.  Ex.  ^^  Flush  6" 
the  ready.*"  Promp.  Parv.  Floushenj  floreo.  Shaks^ 
peare  has  "  As  flusk  as  May.''''  2.  even.  Ex.  "  Now 
us  bin  flushJ*^  3.  fledged.  Ex.  "  Tak  em  when  a  bin 
flmh^     Teut.  vlugghen^  plumescere. 

Flusker,  47.  to  be  confused,  giddy,  stupified.  Ex. 
"  Meetily  fl/udker'd.^    A  depravation  of  flnuter. 

FocED,  foH,  pcut;  of  verb  to  force,  the  r  as  is  usual, 
being  omitted.     Ex.  "  I  was  faced  to  goa."" 

Foggy,  ac^.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  fogyy^  when  for  a 
time  having  been  fed  upon  grass,   he  has  grown  dull 
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and  stupid.  JamieBon  quotes  an  author  who  talki 
about  the  ''  dull  jadde  of  my  foggie  flwh.''  Will  the 
Teut.  wm/er^  pabulum,  aocount  for  the  adoption  of  this 
word!  is  it  tralatitious !  metqihorioally  taken  from 
foggy ^  heavy  weathw!  or  identified  with  Ray'^s  North- 
em  word,  Fogi  Lat.  Fogagvum^  which  means  coane 
grass*     Palsgrave ;  foggy  too  full  of  waste  flesshe. 

FoiN,  adj.  fine,  tawcky.  Ex.  "  How  meety  foin  yo 
bin  growed  !^  and  '^  Draw  it  foin^  an  address  to  a 
peivon  who  is  exaggerating. 

Follow,  #.  a  fisdlow. 

Foot  rr;   Fut  it,  v.   to   danoe.     Ex.   "Wun  'e  fiU  it 

wi'  me  a  bitf 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 

Tenipmt,L2. 

Foot  ale,  Footing,  8.  a  sum  of  money  exacted  bom 
a  young  woorkman,  by  his  companions  as  a  kind  of 
entrance  fee:  a  gratuity  which  a  labourer  demands 
from  his  superior  when  he  handles  his  tools.  On 
whiidi  occasion  he  is  usually  addressed,  ^^Now  Sir^ 
yo  mun  poy  your  fut  y<de!^  Both  the  term  and  the 
practice  are  so  universal,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered dialectical. 

Foot  boat,  b.  a  boat  solely  used  for  transporting  foot 
passengers. 

FooTsoM,  8.  neat^s  foot  oil.     (See  Nbat^s  foot.) 

FoRAT,  T.  to  hasten,  accelerate  in  growth.  Ex.  '^Sidi 
weather  as  this  ul  forat  the  quem.*^ 

FoKAT,  adj.  and  ade.  I.  forward,  advanced.  Ex.  *'^Forat 
in  his  book."^^  2.  adverbially;  onwards,  before.  Ex. 
"  Hie  thee  forat  lad."'  Swed.  fona^  ante.  (See  re- 
marks under  Obxti.) 

FoRATisH,  a^.  forward,  early.  Ex.  ^^The  inins  and 
garrats  looken  forcOiA.'^  (the  onions  and  carrots.) 

FoRDBR,  FuRDBB,  odj.  farther.  Ex.  '^  Yo  men  (meggh- 
ten,  might,  may)   gda  fwrder  and  far  (fare)  wusser.'^ 
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An  arohaical  expreasion  which  reeeivea  saaction  for 
ufling  it,  from  the  Early  Englieh  Poets,  as  well  as 
from   a   direct    aad   oeitain  etymoov     Germ.  Jhurder; 

A.  Sax.  fwihyr ;  Franc,  /urdir ;  Teut.  voordet\  longkis. 

Hy  ne  thenst  her  hrynge /order  est 

OCTAYIAK  Impe&atoE;  y.  286. 

FoRDER,  FuRDER,  V.  to  promote,  help.  The  original 
orthography  of  our  mT)dem  word  to  further.  Teut. 
voarderen ;  Germ,  furderen ;  Belg.  torderen ;  Franc. 
Alam.  forda/ron;  Swed.  brfordra;  A.  Sax.  forikrian^ 
promovere. 

FoRECAOT,  8.  forethought.  Ex.  ''  Poor  John,  like  in3>&7 
other  servants,  has  no  foreecut^  and  thus  his  work  gets 
into  confusion.'*^ 

Forecast,  «.  to  project,  plan  beforehand. 

FoREDALE,  9.  a  puddiug  of  a  cow  towards  the  throat, 
the  same  as  the  farthing  ho/g.  My  informant  declare^, 
to  repeat  his  own  words,  that  ''if  a  bin^^  (that  is 
the  'bwes')  "bwon  i'  th'  farthing  hag  its  present 
dheath  to  ^em,""  and  upon  my  requesting  more  specific 
and  intelligible  information  he  replies,  ''bwon  i^  th^ 
forddle.''''  These  phrases  have  been  subsequently  re- 
peated by  others.  To  me  the  interpretation  is,  I 
confess,  ignotum  per  ignotius,  perhaps  my  reader  wiU 
understand  them  better. 

FoRE-BND,  9.  pronounced  forrand:  1.  the  front.  2.  the 
breast,  neck  or  shoulder  of  female  or  beast.  Ex. 
"Comes  up  weD  i'  th**  forrand,'''' 

Form,  Fourm,  8.  the  bed   or  seat  of  a  hare. 

Thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare 
As  in  9kf(mrme  setteth  on  eveiy  hare. 

Shannons  Tale. 

Foul,  adf.  the  former  compound  of  several  vituperative 

epithets,  as  faul'mauthedy  foul4(mguedj  fiml-^>ok&n^  &o., 

&c.,   with   a  variety    of   other  foul   words   which,   as 

Shakspeare  says,   ''  are  but  fwd  wind,  and  foul  wind 

is    but  foul    breath,    and   foul    breath    is    noisome. 
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Ex.  *'  Wb  got  fiich  a  foulriongue^  &  sggravaits  yo  so,  h's 

for  ivir  a   runnin   agen   you;   an  a   dunna  spaik  like 

the  folks  r  our  country,  h'^s  a  shommaking  clu^,  oerts 

as  a  bin  wi^  us.^^ 

Founder,    v.   to    maintain,    support,    provide  for.     Ex. 

^^  Founder  for  a  family.'*^     A  modernised  shape  of  the 

old  verb  found  which  appears  below. 

There  lay  an  old  wvfe  in  that  place^ 
A  lytte  besyde  the  fyre, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  cherytye. 
More  than  seven  yere. 

Adam  Bell^  t.  59. 

FouB  o^cLocic,  8.  a  lunch  or  bait  taken  by  labourers  at 
this  hour  in  the  harvest.  Ex.  "  When  "^e  getten  in 
the   harrast  they  han  mwostly  a  fou/r  o'clock?^ 

Frame,  v.  to  talk  in  a  studied  way.  When  people 
frame  their  words,  it  may  justly  be  suspected  that 
there  is  some  evil  feeling  lurking  in  their  minds,  which 
they  are  fearful  of  disclosing.  Guildenstem  bids  Ham- 
let "  put  his  discourse  into  some  framed 

Frank,  s.  a  very  broad  iron  fork,  having  eight  or  nine 
teeth,  used  for  loading  cokes  or  coals.  Very  local. 
Isl.  prion^  filum  ferreum.  B.  Bret,  franiighel^  outil  de 
laboureur. 

Free-spoken,  adj.  affable,  condescending.  Ex.  "Hers^ 
a  meety  free-spoken  lady.*"  This  qualiiication  will  al- 
ways recommend  those  of  a  higher  rank  in  life  to 
their  inferiors.  I  question  whether  with  us,  a  popu- 
larity hunter  would  better  accomplish  his  object,  than 
by  conversing  unaffectedly  and  courteously  with  "pore 
commune  people.**^  They  are  sensibly  touched  by  the 
imaginary  honor,  and  seldom  fail,  when  mentioning 
the  virtues  of  their  superiors,  to  recount  this  as  a 
feature  in  their  character  entitled  to  their  regard  and 
praise. 

Frbeten,  Fritten,  »•  to  terrify.     Gr.  (pptTreiv ;  A.  Sax. 

frihtan^  horrescere. 
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Frbsh,  adj.  The  precise  meaning  this  adjective  has 
obtained  with  us  is  clearly  described  in  that  very 
lively  poem  entitled  the  ExaUoitio  Alce^  a  production 
worth  reading  by  every  lover  of  malt  liquor;  See  it 
in  Ritson  s  Collection  of  English  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S. 
Not  drunken^  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both. 

Fresh,  9.  here  the  preceding  word  is  changed  into  a 
substantive,  unless  we  suppose  it  an  eUiptical  form 
of  speaking,  the  word  9wpphf  being  understood.  Ex. 
^*  There^s  a  fr^  in  the  river  f '  that  is,  an  accession 
of  water  from  the  upper  country.  The  term  has  been 
commented  upon  as  local  by  various  authors,  (See 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  &c.)  which 
leads  me  to  think  it  has  no  claims  whatever  to  be 
called  local  or  dialectical.  Tout,  fruch ;  A.  Sax.  fe/nc; 
Arm.  frwc;  Swed.  fersk;  Belg.  versch;  Fr.  fraii; 
It.  fruco^  recens.     Lat.  tiresco. 

Fresh  Drink,  8.  small  beer. 

Frith,  «.  a  name  belonging  to  different  places  in  the 
county  of  Salop.  The  etymology  points  out  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  which  signifies  a  wood,  or  l4nd  enclosed 
from  a  mountain  or  forest.  C.  Brit.  jfrtVA,  ffridd^  a 
woodland.     Ir.  ftiih^  a  wood. 

In  toun,  in  feld,  \n  frith  and  fen. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  9. 

In  ajrith  i  fand  a  strete. 

Gfoaine  and  Gawin,  v.  159. 

By  forest,  frith  or  fauld. 

Robyn  and  Makyne,  v.  96. 

Frommet,  adv.  from ;  abbreviated  from  from  towards, 
Ex.  "  Comes  frommet  Lungunnus."^  (i.  e.  Clungunford.) 

Frost-cetchen,  adj.  frost-bitten. 

Frovt  nails,  8.  nails  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  to 
those  ordinarily  put  in  horses^  shoes,  which  from  having 
their  heads  filed  sharp,  prevent  the  beasts  from  slip- 
ping in  frosty  weather. 

38 
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Fbowby,  adj.  ill  Bavoured  and  fiisty,  ill  looking  and 
dirty.     Ex.  ^^  Miss  O.  waB  but  frowsy  this  morning.'" 

Fbdm,  adj.  forward:  an  epithet  applied  to  grain  or 
vegetables  when  they  are  early  or  look  kindly.  Ex. 
^^Frtm  peas.''     "J?Vt*i»  to'ert  the  Ryelands.''     Teut. 

'  vromen ;  Germ,  fnmvmsn,  proficere.  From  whatever 
language  we  derive  this  very  commonly  received  word^ 
the  root  must  be  resolved  into  the  M.  Ooth.  fmmy 
primus ;  fruma^  principium  tarn  ordinis  quam  originis. 
Hence  the  kindred  terms  in   the  \A.  frvia^  primitive: 

frufMCUBta^  maturus.  Germ,  fr&mme;  A.  Sax.  fromj 
prsestans:  frum^  principium;  and  frem^  handsome,  new, 
as  used  in  Northamptonshire. 

Frump,  v.  to  coin,  invent.  Ex.  ^'  Frutf^^  op  a 
story.'' 

Fry,  s.  young  children.     Isl.  frio^  fre^  semen. 

F(7K£,  «.  1.  a  lock  of  hair  which  hangs  down  between 
the  ears  of  a  horse.  2.  a  lock  of  hair,  generally.  C.  Biit. 
ffUiwch^  a  bush  of  hair.    A.  Sax.  fsaXy  csesaries.     Ray. 

Full,  adv.  quite,  entirely,  every  way.  "  This'ns  fiiU  as 
good  as  his'n."  ^' Full  as  nigh,^  pronounced  diort 
and  sharp,  like  duU;  and  &ttff  on  the  other  hand  is 
sounded  long  and  soft,  like  fool. 

FuLLARiNo,  s,  a  groove  into  which  the  nails  of  a  horse^'s 
shoe  are  inserted. 

FuLLOCK,  V.  to  advance  the  hand  unfairly.  A  term  used 
by  boys  at  marble.  It  is  not  illegitimate,  or  capricious, 
seeing  that  the  same  word  prevails  in  the  North, 
(See  Crav.  Gloss.)  but  whence  derived  I  know  not- 
I  do  not  think  the  passage  in  P.  Plouhman  bears 
our  meaning. 

And  TyghtftiUohut  a  relyk. 

FuMB,  V.  to  become  inflamed,  bum.  Ex.  '^  My  hand 
/imes  very  bad,"  says  a  patient  to  the  doctor.  C. 
Brit,  /rammiy  to  grow  angry.     Fr.  fumet. 
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Like  boyling  liquor  in  a  seethinff  pot. 

That  fitmelhf  swelleth  high  and  hubhleth  fiust. 

Fairfax's  TanOy  yiiL  74. 

Fun,  Fund,  perf.  and  part,  past ;  of  verb  to  find^  whioh 
acoording  to  Etymological  afiSnity  it  properly  becomes. 
Isl.  Swed.  Jhma ;  Dan.  find&t ;  Qerm.  finden ;  Teut. 
tinden ;  A.  Sax.  findan,  invenire ;  which  respectively 
become  Dan.  A.  Sax.  fwndfki, ;  Isl.  fundiun ;  Swed. 
Junnen,  inventus.  We  hear  a  man  say  sometimes  that 
his  late  master  "/»»  him  in  mate  and  drink.^  Or, 
the  question  being  asked  if  a  thing  is  lost,  *^  Han^e  fun 
*  him^  yet  f*  the  usual  answer  is,  *'  Nda  I  hanna  fund 
him.""  As  might  be  expected  these  forms  are  of  con- 
tinual recurrence  in  the  Early  English  Poets. 

When  thai  hadjunden  that  man  nnkowth. 

The  Smyn  SoffCi,  ▼.  9835,  ddftO. 

For  all  was  /undm  that  he  had  soght. 

Minot's  Poenu,  p.  dO. 

FuNNT,  adj.  a  certain  degree  of  inebriety  which  just 
stops  short  of  positive  stupidity,  something  half  way 
between  foolery  and  beastiality. 

FuRDST,  superl.  of  farther.     Teut.  vocrdgte^  ultimus. 

FuRM,  FouBM,  8.  a  form  or  bench.  Fr.  fowrme.  B. 
Bret,  fourm. 

FussocKT,  adj.  an  epithet  of  reproachful  tendency  for  a 
large,  inodorous  old  woman. 

FtmuT,  9.  an  horizontal  shaft,  or  way  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ironbridge;  sometimes  called  a  footright^ 
quasi  foot  tread^  a  road  along  which  men,  and  not 
horses,  draw  '^fire  clay^  or  coal  from  the  work.     Isl. 

fit-tred^  conculcare. 

Fuzz-BAix,  8.  brown  fungi  which  emit  dust  when  touched. 
Ljfcoperdtm  BomstcB^  Linn. 


is  ofleD  omitted  in  words  where  it  a 
followed  by  A,  m  whedriht,  for  wheel- 
night,  npriit,  for  upiiji^t,  ihvnti, 
for  strength,  Isnth  for  length,  &c.  Scc. 

Ac,  by  tlrenthe  no  by  gynne. 

Kvno  Alisaundbk,  t.  1219. 
Therefore  mak  thou  ttregntlie  now. 

t^T.  3112.  awfr.  3387. 
He  hadde  in  leynthe  ten  gTet«  feet. 

id.  r.  6818. 

And  in  niunes  of  places  always  left  out,  as  Wkllinton, 
DottaiNTON,  LoppiNTON,  for  WdlingUm,  Dorrington,  Lop- 
pingUm.  Sometimes  when  preceded  by  n,  the  n  and  g 
take  the  sound  of  double  t,  as  CARonroN,  ITppnroH, 
Bbbutton,  Coomitton,  &c.,  for  Cardington,  Uppington, 
Berrington,  Calmington,  &c. 
Gab,  «.  1 ,  small  talk,  fluent  utterance  of  nonsense.  Ex. 
"  The  gift  of  the  gab.""  Neither  the  accomplishment  or 
the  phrase  seem  pecuUar  to  Salopians.  The  next  word 
may  be.  2,  the  mouth.  Ex.  "  Haud  you  gab.'" 
He  djghted  hia  jmA,  and  he  prie'd  her  mow. 

MlIIHLAND  WlLUK. 

Gab,  v.  to  prate.  Ex.  *'  He's  a  sort  o'  mon  ye  sm  as 
is  always  a-gahbing  about  other  folVs  business,  o'erts 
a-minding  hts  own."    Bullokar. 
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I  gabbe  not,  so  hare  I  ioye  and  blis. 

Nonnea  PreesU's  Tale,  v.  15072. 

Or  of  Chesshyre,  or  elles  nygh  Comewall, 
Or  where  they  lyst,  for  to  gabbe  and  rayle. 

Hye  way  to  the  Spytt^  Hous,  v.  254. 

Nae  daffin,  nae  gabbin,  but  sighing  and  sabbing. 

FMdea  Field.  (Herd's  CoUectum.) 

Gabber,  9.  1 .  to  talk  foolishly  or  at  random,  to  utter  un- 
intelligible sounds.  It  is  said  that  a  monkey  gabbers^ 
when  he  chatters;  an  individual  gathers^  when  he  talks 
fast,  and  incoherently.  Isl.  gabba;  Teut.  Belg.  gcMe- 
ren;  Ital.  gaibare;  ¥r.  gaber ;  A.  Sax.  gdbhan^  nugari. 

Gaby,  Gawbt,  8.  a  foolish,  idiotic  fellow.  Ex.  "  He  is 
sioh  a  goihy^'*     Isl.  ^opt,  homo  fatuus. 

Gad,  t.  to  affix,  fasten.  Ex.  "  Gad  it  to,^  chiefly  with 
reference  to  iron-work.     Isl.  gadia^  figere. 

Gadnail,  %.  a  long  and  stout  nail  used  chiefly  in  fastening 
posts  and  rails.     Isl.  gaddr^  clavus. 

Gaff,  8.  a  kind  of  hoe,  occasionally  termed  a  kqjff\  (See 
sub  Kaff?^  Isl.  gaffaU;  Dan.  Belg.  Lapp.  Teut.  Swed. 
gaffd;  Germ,  gabd;  Lat.  gabalu8^  furca.  A.  Sax.  gaflar^ 
fiircse. 

Gaffer,  8.  a  supeiintendant,  overlooker,  head  workman, 
leader  of  a  band  of  reapers.  A.  Sax.  ge/era^  oucius. 
Belg.  goffdy  contubemium. 

Gain,  odQ,  1.  suitable,  convenient,  profitable,  easy:  it  is 
most  generally  taken  in  a  comparative  or  superlative 
sense.  Ex.  "  It^s  a  power  gainer  o  thisns.'*'  2.  near, 
contiguous.  Ex.  "  The  gamest  road  by  odds.''  Both 
senses  occur  in  Bullokar.  The  latter  instance  is  more 
frequent.  I  feel  disposed  to  think  this  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary application  of  the  lower  classes,  but  unconsciously, 
it  is  true,  yet  legitimately  deducible  from  the  cognate 
tongues.  Isl.  gcmga ;  A.  Sax.  Franc.  Belg.  Germ,  gan ; 
Alaman.  kan ;  Gr.  xleiv;  Swed.  ga  ;  Dan.  gaa ;  Teut. 
gaauy  ire:  and  this  presumption  becomes  strengthened  by 
the  following  authorities : 
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To  a  bath  gan  him  ledei 
Fal  ^ayn. 

Sir  Tristruc,  f)ftte,  iL  40. 

Ye  91  the  gaifnut  gate,  and  gyde^  to  God. 

PrieHs  iif  PtHtlu. 

Gaint  Coal,  $.  a  ooal  measure  bearing  this  title  at 
Brofiely  oorrespondB  with  the  Sill-Coal  in  the  Lightmoor 
field.  A  collier  informs  the  writer  that  ^^Mr  — 
wonst  got  it,  but  it  lee  him  in  eliven  shilling  a  ton  afoie 
he  knocked  it  off.^ 

Qall,  o.  1.  to  hurt  by  pressure  or  friction.     Ex.  '^  GiMtted 

by  the  tightness  of  the  collar.'*^     Hence  the  secondaiy 

meaning;  2.  to  suffer  from  vexation,  be  crossed.     Ex. 

''  Terribly  gaUed  when  I  told  him."" 

However  this  may  goB  him  with  some  check. 

OUhOo,  LI. 

A.  Sax.  geaUan^  intertrigare.    Ir.  gaiUimy  Isedere.    Fr. 
gaUer. 

Oall,  «.  The  bitterness  of  this  liquid,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  viscous  substance,  is  universally  proverbial: 
whether  the  simile  of  ''as  yellow  as  gaW''  be  so  I  am 
uncertain.  A  term  more  expressive  of  color,  etymologi- 
cally  viewed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  A  striking 
congruity  exists  between  the  substantive  and  adjective. 
The  latter  evidently  taking  its  origin  from  the  former, 
and  retaining  nearly  the  same  sound  with  the  substantive 
In  the  respective  languages  below.  Isl.  Belg.  gaU ;  Swed. 
Franc-Theot.  Ital.  gaila;  Dan.  galde;  Teut.  Germ.  A. 
Sax.  Fr.  gaUe ;  Sp.  gaUia ;  Lat.  gaMa^  fel.  Whilst  the 
adjective  becomes  in  Isl.  gulwr;  Swed.  gtJl;  Teut.  gdUe; 
Belg.  j|r^,  gheluwe ;  Dan.  ytttt/;  A.  Sax.  jrea^^tr;  Germ. 
gdb ;  Ital.  giallo ;  Sp.  galde;  Fr.  jaune^  jaulne  ;^Iiat. 
Jlafmf,  From  these  synonyms  the  reputed  vulgarisms 
Teller  (Isl.  gtUur)  and  YaUow  (Ital.  giallo ;  Teut.  gatte^ 
&c.)  with  the  old  English  Tallow^  receive  counte- 
nance. 

Al  80  ^0910  as  ony  gold. 

Kyita  Alibauvdbs,  t.  6469. 
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Galumaufrbt,  s.  a  rank  compound  of  weekly  scraps  which 
tnay  be  enumerated  among  school  boys'"  fare.  Fr.  gaU- 
mafrie^  sorte  de  hachis  de  haiO-gvM.  Minsheu  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  dish,  sub  voce.  Bullokar  de- 
scribes it  as  ^^  a  confused  mixture  of  several  things,  a 
mingle  mangle,  hotch  potch,  mishmash.'*^  Nares,  Coles, 
Shakspeare. 

Gallows,  Gallous,  c^.  applied  to  a  person  who  by  bad 

conduct  stands  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  one.   Ex.  ^^  He'^s 

an  onlucky  gaUow  dog.^    M.  Goth,  galga;  A.  Sax.  galg; 

Dan.  Swed.  galge;  Isl.  galgi;  Belg.  galghe^  patibulum. 

Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gaUows  too. 

Low^s  Laboui^s  Lost,  v.  2. 

Gallowses,  8,  braces ;  are  they  termed  so  metapiorieaUy^ 
because  a  certain  part  of  men^s  attire  is  held  up  by  them! 

Gallt,  cidf.  applied  to  wet  land,  and  consequently  such  as 
is  poor  and  sterile.  Ex.  *^  Wet  and  gaUtfy  and  wants 
dnuning.'^  Isl.  (Verel.  in  Ind.)  gall;  Swed.  Genn.  gaily 
sterilis,  infsecundus. 

Gambril,  8.  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  horse^s  leg.  S.  a  stick 
used  by  butchers,  which  having  either  end  passed  through 
the  sinews  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  is  the  means  of 
supporting  it  from  the  ground.  3.  a  stick  placed  across 
the  inside  to  keep  open  the  carcase  of  the  slain.     Ital. 

gamba. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

Ray,  p.  d3. 

Gambril,  «.  to  stretch  open  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  or 

other  animal  for  the  foregoing  purpose.    Nares. 

And  cany  yon  gambrifd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Nice  Fahur,  iv.  1. 

Gamock,  8.  foolish  sport,  practical  jokes ;  it  may  be  refers 

able  to  the  succeeding. 
Gamon,  8.  nonsense.      Ex.    ^^  Lets  have  none  of   your 

goMonJ*^    ^^  Houd  your  gamon^     S.  play,  pastime.     Ex. 

'^  Up  to  their  ga/mon^^     Isl.  gaman^  jocus.    A.   Sax* 

gameMy  Indus.     Swed.  gafmma%  laetitia. 
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Bot  ^amenen  togedres^  and  eke  scoff. 

Kyno  Alibaukder,  y.  6461. 
And  that  thou  never  on  Eldridge  come 
To  sporte,  gamon,  or  play. 

Percy's  ReUques,  vol.  L  p.  47. 

Oandkrnoped,  adj.  giddy,   thoughtless,  or  as  the  phrase 

goes,  "  a  goose.'*' 
Gandy,  adj.  idly  disposed. 
Gap,   Gat,   «.    a   hole   in    a   fence,   part   broken    down, 

or  through.     Isl.  Teut.   Belg.  Swed.  ^o^;   Germ.  paU^ 

foramen,  hiatus.     M.  Goth,  gatanka^  ruptura.     Verel. 

in  Indie,  gap^  foramen  sepis,  per  quod  pecus  transire 

potest. 

And  led  'till  the  oap. 

Tournament  of  Tottenham. 

Gauky,   Goky,  s.  a  term  of  contempt,   a  foolish,  rude, 

illbred  feUow.     Isl.  gaukr^  arrogans  morio.     Com.  goky; 

Germ,  gauch;  Swed.^ac^,   stultus.     Dan.  giek;  Alamao. 

goch;  Franc,  gouchy  stolidus. 

a  aoky  he  is  yholden 
So  is  he  a  goky  by  that  in  the  godspel  fiulleth. 

Perks  Ploubman^  v.  221. 

Gowke,  wyt  mee  not  to  gar  thee  greit. 

Montgomery's  Flyting. 

CIaup,  v.  to  gape,  stare ;  pronounced  geaup.     Ex.  "  Whod 

dost  stond  thire  geauping   at?'**     '*A  geanping  fool.'' 

Isl.  gapi;   Dan.  gahe;  Teut.  ga^pen;  A.  Sax.  geapan; 

Verel.  in  Indie,  gapa ;  Swed.  gapa ;  Belg.  gaapen ;  Germ. 

gaffm^  hiare. 
Gaut,  s.  a  barrow  pig.     S.  Goth.  gaUt ;  IsL  gaUi ;  Dan. 

Swed.  galt^  majalis. 
Gawn,  s.  a  small  bucket  chiefly  used  in  brewing.     Ex. 

"A  lading  gavDnT 
Gaypole,  8.  a  piece  of  wood  which  goes  across  the  interior 

of  a  chimney,  upon  which  are  parsed  chains,  to  hold  pots 

and  kettles  over  the  fire.     It  is  only  seen  in  old  houses, 

and  the  word  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Get,  9.  1.  stock,  breed.     Ex.  ^^  All  that  hos's  get  bin  good 

uns.'*'     2.  income,  receipt.     Ex.  '*  A  man  of  poor  gd^ 
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Get,  9.  to  receive  chastiBement.  Ex.  *'  Yone  get  it  lad 
when  yo  gwon  wtdam.^ 

Gib,  8.  a  piece  of  wood  about  ten  inches  long,  ucied  in 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  coal  mine. 

GiD,  pevf.  of  give.  Ex.  "  I  nivir  gid  my  mind  to  sich 
nonsense.^^  Sometimes  en  final  is  added,  as  ''  they 
giden^  for  they  gave. 

GiPPY,  8.  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Ex.  "  Done  in  a 
giffg^     This  cannot  be  very  dialectical. 

Giggle,  'e.  to  titter.  Ex.  "  Laughing  and  giggling^  It  is 
usually  applied  to  a  person  whose  maimer  and  discourse 
are  light  and  foolish.  And  such  an  acceptation  strictly 
accords  with  its  etymon.  A.  Sax.  gegax^  gegaa-iprcBC^ 
nugatorius  sermo. 

GiLLORE,  cid/c,  plenty.  This  word  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  us  I  believe,'  is  used  In  general,  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. Ex.  "  Have  you  any  besoms !  Yes,  IVe  besoms 
giUoreT     Irish,  gillore,    Grose. 

But  aee  de  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore^ 
And  we  shall  have  commission  gillare, 

LilU  Burlero,  v.  32. 

Gilt,  8.  a  spayed  pig.     A.  Sax.  gilde ;  Isl.  Dan.  gacUte ; 

Daxii  gyU;  Germ,  gelze^  sucula.    Northamptonshire,  yilu 
Gin,  perf,  of  verb  give.     Ex.   "  Whod's  he  gin  yo  ?''  for 

what  has  he  given  you. 
Gin,  8.  a  trap  or  snare  to  take  hares  or  rabbits.     As  a 

deceit,  plot,  or  engine  of  entrapment,  it  is  most  common 

in  Chaucer  and  our  early  poets.     (Canterb.  Tales,  w. 

149,  342,  446,  &c.  &c.)      And  in   his   Translation   of 

Boethius  we  read. 

Ye  ne  hyden  not  youre  ginnes  in  hie  mountains  to  catchen 
^jrshe. 

Of  the  traytouTS  of  Scotland  that  take  beih  with  gynne. 

Ritson's  Ant,  Sang,  p.  5. 

Neptanahus  byhalt  his  ggnne, 

KvNO  Alisaundbr,  v.  G07« 
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Thus  berdee  been  maade  all  daye  full  feele 
With  anglers  and  other  gynnes  over  alL 

Hartbho&kk's  AnL  Metrioai  Talet,  p.  119. 

My  ffspmesf  my  japia,  I  will  reeigDe. 

id.  p.  126. 

Gin,  «•  to  ensnare.     Isl.  ffinni^  dedpere,  allicere. 

Gin,  s.  a  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  has  arms 
projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which  a  horse  is 
fastened.  A  common  mode  of  drawing  materials  ont 
of  a  coal  pit  when  a  work  is  in  its  infancy.  Whence 
the  term  has  come  it  is  now  periiaps  impossible  to  say. 
Unless  its  origin  lies  hidden  in  the  word  engine.  We 
also  have  several  compounds  from  it,  as  ^^  going  in 
the  gin"  when  a  horse  is  used  to  that  peculiar  labour, 
besides  some  other  words  that  follow. 

GiNGEai  HACKLED,  odj.  red  haired.  This  elegant  epithet  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  softer  sex.     Grose. 

GiNGEBLY,  ode,  lightly,  tenderly,  gently.  Ex.  '^  Gingerly^ 
as  if  you  were  treading  on  eggs.^  This  must  not  be 
accounted  dialectical ;  yet  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  provincial  glossary,  one  of  whose 
principal  uses  seems  naturally  to  consist  in  recording  the 
extent  of  reception,  which  any  word  of  presumed  limited 
circulation,  has  obtained. 

GiN-H0BS£,  8.  a  horse  accustomed  to  work  ^^  in  the  gin^ 

GiNNT  RAILS,  B.  irou  rsils  along  which  small  wooden 
carriages  {ginny  carriages)  are  drawn,  laden  with  coal, 
iron-stone,  lime-stone,  or  other  mineral  products. 

GiNNT  Carriage,  8,  a  stout  wooden,  or  sometimes  iron 
carriage,  used  for  conveying  materials  along  a  rail  road. 

GiN-RiNG,  B.  the  circle  round  which  a  gin  horse  exercises 
his  daily  labour. 

GfBDBR,  $.  a  blow.  Ex.  ^^  If  he  dunnod  hand  his  rackle, 
gie  him  a  girder  Thavie.*^  This  is  not  the  vulgarism 
which  its  first  sound  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Salo- 
pians, though  I  confess,  unconsciously,  yet  do  not  un- 
warrantably, give  it  utterance.     In  this  as  in  most  other 
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of  their  peculiftritiefi,  something  like  good  authority  can 

be  adduoed.    A.  Sax.  gyrckm.    BeBides  its  adoption  by 

our  early  poets,  Robert  Langland,  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 

Chaucer  and  others,  we  find  its  ooourrenoe  in  the  foUow- 

ing  passages. 

A  gyrd  lycht  to  the  King  he  couth  maik. 

The  Brucx. 
Myd  gerden  to  his  naked  roff. 

KOBBRT  OF  GLOUCEaTBR. 

Men  of  all  aorta  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 

2  Hen.  IV.  L  2. 

Ghss,  9.  to  guess.  Ex.  ^'  Oiw  agen.*"  How  or  when  did 
this  vowel  supplaut  the  diphthong  i  Have  not  the  vul- 
gar in  this  instance  retained  a  word  more  closely  in 
analogy  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  language,  than 
that  adopted  by  their  superiors?  Isl.  giska;  Swed. 
gi9sa ;  Teut.  ghissen ;  Belg,  Oerm.  gissm ;  Dan.  gjcgUe; 
A.  Sax.  ffoftan^  conjicere. 

Orr,  9.  for  get.     This  change  of  vowels  is  veiy  frequent. 

QivjB,  9.  1 .  to  yield.  Ex.  '^  The  ground  pivee'*''  during 
a  thaw.  2.  to  abuse,  scold,  vituperate.  Ebc.  *'But 
(this  disjunctive  implies  retaliation)  ''  I  ffid  it  him. 
As  much  as  to  say,  uuder  another  form  of  provincial- 
ism, *^  I  gid  him  the  length  of  my  tongue.''^  The  gift 
itself  is  usually  understood  in  such  phrases,  a«  ^'to 
give  tongue,^  implies  to  give  utterance:  and  akin  to 
the  former  example,  '^I  govs  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,^  signifies  that  the  objurgation  was  satisfactory 
and  complete.  3.  to  chastise,  beat.  Ex.  ^^Thee  mind 
lad  if  I  dunna  gie  it  thee  when  thee  oomst  whoam.*^ 

OizzEBN,  s.  the  gizsard.  Lat.  gigerium;  Fr.  gerisr;  the 
guiseme  of  a  bird.  Cotgrave.  Gtsernb  of  fowlee. 
Pbomp.  Parv. 

Olat,  $,  an  opening  in  a  fence,  part  broken  down,  or 
destroyed.  Ex.  ''A  stop-^Ai^.''  '*Any  thin  ull  dda 
to  stop  a  gha.'^  Isl.  glcOany  dispendium.  Teut.  Swed. 
gkdiy  planus.     (See  Oap.) 
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Olaverino,  part,  flattering.  Ex.  *^  A  glaeering  and  slaver- 
ing  fellow.'*^  The  a  is  invariably  pronounced  broad. 
Junius  had  heard  each  of  these.  One  is  merely  by  a 
trifling  metathesis  the  same  as  the  other.  Glaver  n 
one  of  the  singularly  few  words  which  we  have  ac- 
quired from  our  Cambrian  neighbours.  C.  Brit,  ghfr^ 
adulatio.  A.  Sax.  gliwan^  scurram  agere.  Lat.  glaber. 
Coles. 

And  begileth  hem  of  her  good  with  glauerynge  wordes. 

Peres  Plou  ohm  Ait's  Crtde, 

Ha  I  now  he  glaver^  with  his  fewning  snonte. 

Marstun's  Scourge  qf  FiUanie. 

Leave  glavering  on  him  in  the  peopled  presse. 

fVi. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  giavenng  eye. 

Hall's  Saiiret,  v.  1. 

Do  you  hear  stiflf-toe,  give  him  warning  to  forsake  his  sancy 
glauering  grace  and  his  goggle  eye. 

PoetMter,  iiL  4. 

Olemmy,  (idj.  close,  damp,  muggy.  Ex.  ^'  Glmnmy  wea- 
ther.^^  Teut.  Uam^  humidus*  Promp.  Parv.  Gleymm, 
visco ;  and    Gloymam^  Tiscosus. 

Oloppen,  v.  to  alarm ;  to  feel  astonished ;  to  be  igno- 
rantly  surprised.  Ex.  *^  Welly  gloppened  when  I  seed 
him.^  A  word  found  by  me  hitherto  only  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  living  on  the  North  side  of  the 
county.  It  comes  to  us  I  suspect  from  Cheshire,  and 
being  (in  part)  the  property  of  that  county,  it  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  my  late  highly  valued  friend 
Mr  Wilbraham.  Verel.  in  Ind.  glapa,  intentis  oculis 
adspicere.  Isl.  glapi,  intuere.  Germ,  glupen^  oculos 
vultumque  demittere.     S.  Gtyth.  ghp^   fatuus. 

It  zellede,  it  zamede  with  vengeance  full  wete; 

And  saide,  aftre  syghande  full  sare, 

I  am  the  body  that  the  bare^ 

Alias !  now  kynd  vis  my  kare, 
I  gioppyn  and  I  grete.' 

The  AvnUyre  off  Arthure, 

Thane  ghppenyde,  and  grett^  dame  Gaynoure  the  gay. 
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OoB,  J.  1.  the  mouth.  Ex.  ^^  Shut  your  gob^  Irish, 
gob;  Ft.  gobe.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Ray.  Gobriick^  a 
spoon ;  North  oountry.  And  secondarily  transferred 
to  what  issues  therefrom,  as,  2.  talk,  nonsense,  ex- 
pectoration. Ex.  "Stop  your  pob,^''  Or,  S.  what  may 
be  put  therein  as  a  small  round  piece  of  fat,  or  any 
substance  that  is  edible,  whether  solid  or  semi-fluid. 

So  hope  ich  to  haue  of  hym,  that  his  al  myghty 
A  g(M  of  hu8  grace. 

P.  PlouhmaN;  80. 

4.  A  particular  measure  in  a  coal  mine.  Ex.  "  At 
work  i'  th'  ffobr 

Gob,  9.  to  fill  up,  impede.  Ex.  "The  drain'^s  gobbed 
up  o'  dirt." 

GoBKLE,  Gobbler,  s.  a  turkey  cock.  Let  any  individual 
stand  in  a  farm  yard  when  the  poultiy  are  fed,  and 
their  ears  will  be  assailed  by  these  various  sounds  ad- 
dressed to  the  respective  feathered  tribes.  Gobble^ 
gobble^  gobble^  to  the  turkey;  chuck^  chuci,  chuck^  to 
the  chicken ;  pen^  pen^  pen^  to  the  peacock ;  walk  up^ 
ftaii  ttp,  ftalk  up^  to  the  guinea  fowl;  hic^  hic^  hic^  to 
the  young  duck;  wid^  wid^  wid^  to  the  old  one.  These 
respective  terms  of  invitation  are  struck  off  on  the 
principle  of  onomatopeia. 

Gold  finch,  «.  the  Yellow  Bunting.  (Emberiza  Citri- 
netta.) 

GoMs,  GooMs,  8.  the  gums.     Verel.  in  Indie,  goma  fauces. 

.  A.  Sax.  goma^  the  gums  of  the  mouth.  Swed.  gom^ 
palatum. 

Gone,  part.  paH,  We  are  much  reprehended  for  our 
peculiar  use  of  this  verb :  yet  the  idiom ,  is  classical, 
arid  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
Other  counties  substitute  grown  for  gone^  and  say  groton 
cold  for  gone  cold.  Our  form  is  surely  as  correct  as 
theirs. 

Good   few,   adj.  a  fair   number,   plentiful  supply.     Ex. 
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*'  He  gin  me  »  good  few.'"  A  goodiok  feWy  or  »  good 
two4kreey  are  phrasea  of  similar  significaney. 

OooDrr,  GoodtVtussdat.  #.  By  this  title,  ShroTetide 
is  usually  known  among  the  lower  orders.  (See  Wil- 
braham^s  Cheshire  Glossary  under  GutHi.) 

Gtx)M  Rbd.    (See  under  Red  Ooom.) 

OosLiNB,  s,  the  blossoms  of  the  salix,  which  firom  thor 
color  and  peculiar  softness  are  not  unnaturally  com- 
pared by  the  vulgar  to  young  geese;  more  commouly 
denominated  ^^gooojf  gosUns,'" 

OossEP,  Gossip,  8.  a  godfather  or  godmother.  A.  Sax. 
godsibhy  sponsor.  Junius  supposes  that  from  sponsors, 
under  cover  of  their  spiritual  office,  meeting  together 
at  entertainments,  and  discussing  family  affiiirs,  arose 
the  phrases  of  Agoing  a  gossipping;^  and  ^a  drunken 
or  gadding  gossip.^      Promp.  Pabv.  gotep    man^   com- 

pater:  gosep  wcman^  commater. 

For  which  a  woman  may  in  no  lesse  sinne  aaaemble  with  hire 
godiib,  than  with  hir  owen  fleshly  broder. 

Persones  Tale,  voL  ir.  p.  107. 
And  say  he  aehal  mi  goiiibbe  be. 

Lay  le  Fb.eivx,  y.  42  and  60. 
And  said  gouap  beir  hame  zour  pure  ofiring. 

CoMbieSow. 

GoBTER,  «.  to  bully,  hector,  talk  vatLntin^y.    G.  Brit. 

goitegn,  silere  quiescere. 
Grab,  «.  to  lay  hold  of,  snatdi,  pilfer.     S.  Ooth.  Swed. 

grabha ;  Tout.  Belg.  grabbehn^  arripere. 
Gradbly,   adv.   gently,    moderately,    by    degreea.     Ex* 

'^  Tak  it  graddgP    Tent*,  graed ;  Swed.  grad^  gradus. 

A.  Sax.  gfrade^  ordo. 
GsADBLY,   adj.  respectable,  moderate.     Ex.  ^^A  graddf 

man.'"    A.  Sax.  germd  man,  pmdens. 
Ghaf,  Graft,  8.  the  depth  of  a  spaders  bit  in  digfpng. 

Ex.  *^  Turn  up  the  sile  a  spaders  graf^    lal.  grc^ ; 

Dan.  grafwa;  Swed.  grafmm ;  M.  Goth,  groikcm;    A. 

Sax.  grafan,  fodere.     Isl.  grAfningr;  Swed.  grafni$ig; 

Dan.  gra/emng^  fossio.     Tent,  grc^  fossa. 
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Obavtino  tool,  8.  a  long  epade  used  in  draining.  Verel. 

in   Indie,  graftd^  instrumenta  fossoria. 
Grains,  %,  1.  the  prongs  of  a  hay  or  dung  fork.    Ex. 

"  Pikel  grains^    2.  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  they 

first   separate  from  the  stem.     S.  Goth.  Swed.   Dan. 

gren;  Isl.  grein^  ramus. 

Apoun  one  gnme  or  branch  of  yan  gnne  tree. 

G.  DouOLAs'  VtrgUy  p.  960. 

S,  malt  when  the  water  has  been  passed  through   it 
in  brewing.     Isl.  grion^  zea.      G.  Brit,  grawn ;  Teut. 
Belg.  gregn ;  Ital.  Span,  gnmo ;  Fr.  gmiuy  grannm. 
Gbandam,  i.  a  grandmother';  An  arehaism  perpetuated 
from  grand  mamma. 

My  grandam  liv'd  at  Washingtoiiy 
My  grandswr  ddV^din  ditches^ 

Ritson's  And.  Songs,  p.  280. 

Grangb,  8.  Originally  this  signified  a  farm  house  or 
granary,  or  farm,  appertaining  to  a  monastry,  or  some 
other  religious  house,  and  thus  in  time  the  term  be- 
came identified  with  the  place  itself,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Homage  Grange^  HaHon  Orange^  Hocuig 
Grange,  Stoke  Gra/nge,  Walton  Grange^  Kingstreet 
Gramge.  Hence  too  arose  the  name  of  Grcmger^  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  keep  charge  of  the  farm,  or 
storehouse,  a  farmer.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  Grangia.) 
Fr.  grange;  Ital.  grancia;  Span,  granja;  Chaucer, 
Sponsor,  Milton,  Blount. 

Granny-reared,  part,  past ;  brought  up  by  a  Grrand- 
mother:  it  commonly  implies  spoiled,  tenderly  treated, 
accustomed  to  the  foolish  kindness  which  oyer  indul- 
gent relatives  evince. 

Ghansir,  %.  a  grandfather.  This  good  old  word  is 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and  is  now  I  suspect  con- 
fined to  the  Western  district.  In  a  Poem  written  by 
John  Audelay,  a  blind  Monk  of  Haugfamond  Abbey, 
preserved  among  the  Douce  Manuscripts  in  the  Bod- 
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leian,  it  thuB  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding 

word. 

His  gracious  granseres  and  his  graumdame. 
His  fader  and  moderis  of  kyngis  thay  came. 

fol.  29. 

Obavbs,  s.  the  refuse  of  tallow  made  into  cakes,  a  sort 
of  oil  cake  with  which  dogs  are  fed.  A.  Sax.  Sicamb. 
Tout,  ffrmie ;  cremium.   Brade  of  greven. 

QRAYE-spike,  8.  an  instrument  used  by  sextons  in  grave 
digging.  Dan.  graveredstdker^  instrumenta  sepulchra- 
lia.     Isl.  grafa;  Swed.  graftoa. 

Great,  adj.  familiar,  intimate.  A  word  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  vocabulary  of  schoolboys,  though  formerly 
in  higher  circulation.  (See  Hunter^  and  Brockett^s 
Glossaries.) 

Grewed,  part,  pas^;  1.  burned  or  stuck  to  the  pot  in  boil- 
ing. Ex.  ^^  The  milk  is  grefufd  to  the  pot.  2.  adhering 
firmly  to  the  flesh,  as  dirt,  or  filth.  Ex.  ^^  Grevfd  6"  dirt. 
**  The  dirt'^s  grevfd  into  thee.*"   Teut.  groum^  crassescere. 

Grig,  «.  heath.  From  this  shrub  the  poor  generally  make 
their  besoms,  at  least  all  those  whose  locality  places  them 
within  its  reach.  We  were  remarked  by  Ray  for  using 
the  word,  who  in  his  Catalogue  of  local  words,  gives  it  to 
the  Salopians  a  century  or  more  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  terms  we  have  borrowed  from  our  Welsh  neigh- 
bours.    C.  Brit,  gryg. 

Grime,  s.  dirt,  colly.  Veret.  in  Indie,  grima^  cutis  faciei. 
Isl.  grimay  conticinium  quando  omnia  quasi  obvelata 
ealigine  videntur:  persona. 

Grime,  v,  to  daub,    dirty.     Ex.    "  Grimed   with   colly." 

Evidently  metaphorical  from  the  Islandic,   hidden  with 

dirt,   obscured,  dark,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise 

the  individual  as  the  same.     Tha*"  runnu  a^  hann  toser 

•grimur^   personam    fere   mutavit,   ut   vix   se   continuit. 

Belg.  begriemen^  demigrare. 

My  face  ill  grime  with  fiUh, 

Lear,  it  3. 
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Ctbin',  #.  a  trap,  snare  to  take  game  or  small  birds.  Some- 
times a  springe^  consisting  simply  of  a  bent  twig;  hence 
the  S.  Goth,  and  Swed.  grm^  ramus,  suggests  an  etymon; 
more  correctly,  the  A.  Sax.  ffrin^  Germ,  gam^  laquei 
qnibus  aves  vel  ferse  capiuntur.     Gr.  aypijvvcc^  rete. 

But  I  trowe  that  thy  grfftinei  been  untelt. 

HARTSHOsn's  Metrioai  Tales,  p.  123. 

Grin,  v.  to  take  hares  or  game  by  means  of  a  running 
noose  set  in  those  particular  parts  of  a  hedge  through 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  pass. 

GuiN  AND  ABIDE  IT,  fhr.  a  phrasc  applicable  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  whose  only  power  of  redressing  their 
injuries,  or  means  of  consolation  and  contentment  under 
adyeise  circumstances,  consists  in  the  recreation  of  ^shew- 
ing their  teeth,^  and  patiently  enduring  what  cannot 
be  remedied.  What  a  horrid  predicament  to  be  placed 
in! 

ChEtiNDLESTwoN,  $.  a  grindstouo.  Several  verbs  which  ter- 
minate in  ind  have  correspondent  substantives  in  2? ;  as 
bindy  bundle ;  toind^  windle ;  and  thus  by  analogy  we 
may  esky  grinds  grindle.  The  A.  Sax.  has  not,  it  is  true, 
under  grindl  our  definition  of  the  word,  but  as  has 
been  justly  observed  by  one  of  my  glossarising  predeces- 
sors, many  terms  are  still  floating  about  which  have  not 
yet  been  arrested  by  any  dictionary  maker;  and  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  our  meaning 
might  also  belong  to  that  class,  and  come  from  the  verb 
grinda/H^  molere.  Concluding  that  the  former  part  of 
the  compound  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  there  stiU 
remains  the  use  of  the  latter  to  justify.  The  analogy  of 
our  language  will  shew  this  not  to  be  without  warrant, 
so  the  word  becomes  defensible.  (See  Remarks  under 
gwm.)     Cotgrave,  Meule^  a  grindlestane. 

Grits,  $.  groats.  Ex.  ^^  Chritty  pudding.'^  This  farina- 
ceous condiment  is  invariably  eaten  by  the  Comavii  with 
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roaat  gooae,   to  counteract   the  richoeos   of  the   bird. 

A.  Sax.  grcBtkk^  avense  deacinatsB.     Swed.  ^4,  puis. 
Obon,  Oroun,  pari,  pcui  and  per/,  of  «.  to  gruid*    Ex. 

'^  The  batch  is  gwon  to  be  ffronJ'''     ^^  Han  yo  ffran  that 

scythe  yitT 
Gboun,  Ground,  Orund,  8.   1.  definitely  taken,   for  some 

particular  spot  or  part.     Ex.  "  Gwon  down  i'  th'  gnmn.^ 

"  The  uwer  ground.^'*    2.  the  whole  farm.     Ex.  "  Look 

o^&t  the  gnmnd.^''    Verel.  in  Iodic,  prund^  fhndus.     Daa. 

IsL  M.  GotL  A.  Sax.  Swed.  grund;  Tout,  j/rond^  solum. 

3.  a  greyhound.     Ex.  ''  A  proum  bitch.'"     Thua,  a  pr^ 

Aaund^  grhoundy  ffrou/u.     lincols.  ffreitnd  and  yr«y.    (Ses 

Skinner,  sub  yoce.) 
Gbound,  qo  to,   phr,  a   practice  which  the  buildiiig  of 

conveniences  has  not  yet  superseded.     (See  Brockett^s 

Gloss.) 
Ground  Cab,  8.  an  agricultural  sledge. 
Groundbn,  part.  p€ut;  of  v.  to  grind.     In  accordance  wiih 

the  usual  custom  of  adding  en  to  the  end  of  verba.    The 

old  form ;  witness  Wiclif,  and  our  earlier  writers. 

Or  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphuzie. 

Cant.  Tales,  y.  16243. 

Ground-Isaac,  8.  the  yellow  wren.     Silvia  trochilus. 

Growtbs,  8.  the  bottoms  of  beer,  or  sediment  of  any  kind 

of  liquid.     Tout,  ffrautet^  condimentum  cerevisise.     A. 

Sax.  C.  Brit.  ffrtUy  fsex.     Isl.  grotti;  Teut.  gruet,  fi^. 

Promp.  Parv.  gnU^  limus ;  grotcte^  stranamellum* 

The  toun  dvkes  on  eveiy  syde^ 

They  wer  deep  and  fulwyde. 

Fill  off  gnU,  no  man  myriite  swymnif^ 

K,  CoBR  DB  Lion,  v.  4339. 

Grubby,  ae^'.  testy,  ill-tempered,  peevish.     (See  remarks 

under  Stubby.) 
Grund,  Grundbn,  part,  past ;   of  v.  to  grind.    A.  Sax« 

grindan^  molere.     Lyndsay,  Chance^. 

Shod  wele  with  yren  and  stele^ 
And  also  grunden  wonder  wele. 

KiOBtne  and  Oaiem,  v.  6741. 
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Grunsh,  9.  to  bite  strongly,  gnash  the  teeth.  This  mi#¥  be 
referred  to  Crantk,     Teut.  BchrtmUen^  dentibus  frangere. 

Grunt,  t>.  try,  etfdeavour.  Ex.  "  GruM  at  it.*"  As 
ttot^  the  speaker  had  said,  ^^  another  ^runt,''^  that 
is,  through  the  effort,  '^  and  then  it  will  be  done."" 
Though  the  sense  this  phrase  has,  is  of  ancient  standing, 
H  niUttt  be  cono^ed  to  be  a  low  metaphorioal  fomi 
o#  speech,  taken  from  those  inharmonious  quadrupeds 
who  usimlly  supply  a  comparison  for  what  excites  dis- 
gust.  Vox  a  sono  ficta.  Teut.  grmmm;  A.  Sax. 
gf^MOin ;  Ital.  gfugnwre ;  Fr.  groigner^  grunnire. 

OunaiiOKs,  s,  a  pin,  or  sorev^  of  an  axis  to  a  windlass : 
a  miner^s  word  which  is  diflictilt  to  explam  clearly.  In 
Derbyshire,  it  means  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing. 

GuLscHiNo,  GuLSomr,  adj,  addicted  to  drinking,  greedy 
of  drink.  This  word  which  originally  signififed  glutr 
tonous,  has  been  changed  in  later  times  in  its  passage 
to  us.  (See  Nares,  sub  Gulch.)  It  is  found  in  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  dramatic  writers.  Teut.  gvMgh^ 
gulosus. 

GFuMPTiofT,  8.  intellect,  strength  of  mind.  Ex.  '^  A  man 
of  gumption.'^  This  word  has  been  declared  correct  by 
two  gloBsarial  writers,  and  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered deserving  general  adoption ;  few  perhaps  would 
deem  it  entitled  to  currency  on  the  score  of  euphony : 
let  it  stand  on  its  etymology  then.  M.  Goth,  gaumicm^ 
percipere. 

Gun,  son  of  a,  phr,  Richardson  says  that  kunde  in  Per- 
cnan  has  among  its  various  sign^cations  that  of  a  wonum; 
and  the  Gr.  Vwtiy  Irish,  gean  mulier,  if  they  have  any 
connexion  with  this  phrase  make  it  intelligible :  by 
metonymy  is  it  deduced  from  Isl.  and  Germ,  gwi^  vir ! 

GuBOBONB,  8.  a  coarse  meal  used  in  feeding  pigs,  ex- 
tracted from  wheat.  The  first  form  is  Sharps;  from 
them  is  obtained  Gurgeovu ;  from  them,  Bran^  and  lastly 
Flour.     Pr.  sseourgean. 
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OuTH,  $.  a  girth. 

OuTH,  V.  to  girth.  Ex.  ''  Guth  up  the  hoB  tight/'  By 
aynoope  for  girth.  Tout,  gurten ;  Swed.  gwrda  ;  Belg. 
gordm ;  Dan.  gourde ;  Isl.  girda ;  A.  Sax.  pfrdtm, 
cingere. 

OwAiN,  OwBSN,  pari,  going. 

GwoNy  part,  patt  of  go.     The  insertion  of  a  fo  into  this 

word  is  yery  general  among  the  vulgar :  and  the  same 

pnotioe  exista  with  regard  to  many  other  words  ter- 

minatmg  ia  one;    thus  for   bane   they  say  htetmy    for 

jfoiM,  tiwan^  &c.,  &o.     This  is  by  no  means  a  modem 

innovation,   or  a  capricious   method  of  pronunciation, 

such   an  epenthetical  practice  existing  some  centuries 

back,  as  our  early  poets  wiO  shew. 

Then  oonmiaiidyd  Sir  Amadas  anon 
A  mon  to  loke  or  thei  gwon. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  60. 

When  he  thoffht  on  his  londes  brode, 
His  cartels,  his  towree  wher  leyd  to  weyd. 
How  all  was  gwon  and  ^t. 

id.  y.  964. 

Thus  the  hare  is  gwon  her  gate. 

The  HwMjfng  of  the  Hare,  v. 


''OJ  t/' 


By  praotice  immemoml  this   letter 
is   BUent  in   all    thoee   words   where 
by  universal  custom  it   is  sounded; 
and  is  pronounced  in  aU  those  words 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  heud.     Its 
incorrect   absence   or   presence   is   a 
pretty  fair  indication  of  the  speaker 
being  a  Shropshire  perwm.     Our  countrymen  invariably 
dip  it  in  tiie  name  of  their  county,  and  talk  of  Srop- 
tkire.      A   stranger   may   readBy   discover   whether  he 
is   addresBing   a  native   S^opian  by   marking  how  he 
speaks  the  name  of  his  own  county. 
H,  b  sometimes  inserted,   in  words,   by  Epenthesis,  as 
firakm,  for  frame :    lahm  for  lame,   &o.     But  in   such 
instances  the  final  vowel  is  loet.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broadstone,   where   language   partakee    much    of   a 
Doric  dialect,  we   hear  mheoy  for  way,   &c.     It  occa- 
sioDally  usurps  the  sound  of  w,-  as  "the  v>ood  of  my 
cloak,"   " a  whoam"  for  at  home :  t^Udwood,  for  child- 
hood :  neighbovrwood,  for  neighbonriiood,  &o. 
Hack,   «.     I.   to   cut  small,    chop.      Ex.   "Hacked  and 
heowed."      Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay.      S.  Goth.  Swed. 
kacka,  ctedere.     Teut.   Belg.   Germ,  hackea ;    A.    Sax. 
Aoecon ;  Alam.  hcKxhen ;   Fr.  haeker ,-   It.  acciare,   oon- 
oidere.      Prom  p.    Par  v.    hackyn,    sectulo. 
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A  warrior  tumbled  in  his  blood  w«  saw, 

His  annes  thou^  dustie,  bloodk,  kacki  and  rent 

Fairfax's  Ta$»,  tiiL  52. 

Que  floiiriabiiiff  bnuidi  of  his  most  loyal  root. 
Is  cnck'd,  ana  all  the  precious  liquor  q>ilt ; 
Is  had^d  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  aU  fiided. 

/Zadbofd  11.  L  2. 

2.  to  Btammer,  speak  heritatin^y.  Ex.  ^^Haeb  and 
hammer  at  his  words.'"  Teut.  k^icidm;  S.  Ooth.  kadta; 
C.   Brit,  haecio^  balbutire. 

Hacker,  b.  Such  an  axe  as  is  usually  taken  to  cut  up 
cordwood:  it  is  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 
weight,  almost  straight,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 
It  differs  from  a  "  Brtmhootr  says  my  informant,  as 
that  ^^  comes  uv  a  oruk,  is  thicker  like,  and  innod 
nigh  so    brode.*"     Teut.  iaekej  securis. 

Hackle,  v,  to  oov^r  a  mow  of  wheat  by  placing  two 
sheaves  at  the  top  with  the  ears  downwards ;  hy 
spreading  them  round  those  which  are  upright,  and 
fastening  the  two  exterior  sheaves  together,  the  mow 
is  protected  from  wet. 

Hacklers,  s,  those  sheaves  which  cover  a  mow.  A. 
Sax.  haeela^  chlaniys.  We  also  hear  among  fidiennen 
of  ^'a  cock^s  hoMe^  one  of  those  feathers  whidi  clothe 
his  neck. 

Hadden,  perf.  of  v.  to  have.    The  old  form,  ap  used  by 

Wicklif,  Chaucer,  and  our  eariy  writers. 

For  catel  hadden  they  ynougfa  and  vent. 

CcoiL  Talet,  y.  976. 

Hadland,    8.   headland,   that   part   of  a   ploughed  field 

which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  butts. 

Verel.  in  Indie,  hau/ud;    A.  Sax.  heafod^  caput.  Hate- 

ddondj   (Kennefs   Gloss.)      A.   Sax.   hafud-land^    pro- 

montorium.     Item  una  pecia  terrse  jacet  ibidem   cum 

Havedelonds,    et   jacet   pro    duabus    acris   et    dimidia. 

id.  p.  333. 

Now  plough  up  thy  headland,  or  delve  it  with  spade 
Where  otherwise  profit  but  little  is  made. 

Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  51. 
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Hago,  8,  1.  a  wood.  S.  ilAi  part  of  ii  ooi[>pice  set 
out  for  fluOing.  A.  Sax.  hoffa^  agellite.  Id.  Aog^ 
paaoua.  Swed.  haff$,  lociiB  pascttuB  oi^nms^tus.  In 
Domesday  we  read  ^'  In  Gildeford  habet  Rex  Wittel- 
mu8  LXXY.  hagoi!"  P)toperly,  it  is  accoi^ding  to  its 
etytDology,  a  house  encloied  by  a  fence,  fiT>m  Oerm. 
hagm^  sepire :  thenee  the  term  received  a  moi*e  ex- 
tended signification,  and  was  applied  to  any  eludosure 
or  Woodland :  Oerm.  hag^  ilemus.  Lat.  Barb,  ha^^ 
haiis  sett  sepibus  septa.  The  Ften()h  called  that  pai^ 
of  n  forest  a  Hate  wluch  was  bounded  by  a  fence 
or  hedge,  to  enclose  game.  (See  Du  Cange.)  In  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  Haiee  chi^y  occur  in  Worcee- 
tefTfiliire,  Ffet^fordshire,  Cheshire  atid  Shfopshire.  In 
the  Ittfit  comity  iii.  Hates  firmm  aTie  noticed  at  Lege^ 
that  is  Lwnghg.  At  Clone^  (Clun,)  are  iii.  Haim.  At 
WrdAne^  or  Worthen  is  a  wood  with  iiii.  HauB  At 
CaHune  is  a  Haia  ^^  capreolis  capiendis*^'*  And  in  the 
land  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer  at  Lingham  are  iii.  Haise 
'^  capreolis  capiendis.'''*  Beasts  were  caught  by  driving 
them  into  a  hedged  or  paled  part  of  a  wood  or  forest, 
as  elephants  are  in  India,  or  deer  in  North  America. 
Hence  the  Hay  near  Coalport  in  Shropshire.  See 
Spelman  sub  Haya^  and  Ellis'^s  Introduction  to  Domes- 
day Book,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  They  also  termed  the  en- 
trenchments made  by  buiiheB  and  thickets  Juiye^^  for 
we  ifead  in  Froissart,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  Poicters,  '''- ont  pris  h  long 
du  cheminy  foriifik  dursmeni  de  hayea  et  de  buisaons,  et 
(mi  vestu  eMe  hage  Swie  part  de  lews  Archers.'*'' 

This  said,  he  led  me  oyer  holts  and  hag9, 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  vili.  41. 

Hagg,  Haggle,  v.     1.   to  endeavour  to  lower  a  persons 

price,  to. wrangle..    Ex.    ''After  a  dhel  o""  haggling.'*^ 

Fris.  hagghen^  rixari ;   Fr.  harceler^  Cotg.     2.  to  cut  ii^ 
regularly.     Ex.  "The  joint's  haggled.'*' 
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Haoo-wobk,  i.  work  taken  by  the  piece.  Ex.  '*  On  by 
the  hagg.''''  Evid^itly  referable  to  the  preceding,  as  a 
portion  set  apart.  Verel.  in  Indie  haga^  and  &  Goth. 
haga^  disponere. 

Haiho,  b.  the  woodpecker.     Picus  viridia. 

Haib,  «•  to  air :  according  to  oar  custom  of  adding  the 
aspirate.  Thus,  we  hear  a  servant  say,  'Hhe  Un^i  is 
not  haired r  ''the  sheets  want  hairing'^:  and  to  take 
the  chill  from  beer  is  usually  denoted  by  the  phrase, 
^^tak  the  hair  off  the  drink ^^;  ^'Its  coud,  jist  out  o' 
the  cellar,  yoden  (you  hadden)  better  tak  the  yare  off 
it." 

Hals,  Haul,  v.  to  draw.  This  word  is  confined  to  the 
river  side,  and  'diiefly  applied  to  men  or  horses  draw- 
ing small  or  large  craft  on  the  Severn  against  the 
stream.  (See  Bow-haler.)  Isl.  Swed.  hala ;  Belg.  haUm ; 
Fr.  lud^y  trahere. 

Saem  bee  rumpere  nauticum  celeusma, 
ec  clamor  valet  hdeyariorum. 

Mart  Epig,  iv.  64. 

They  setten  mast,  and  haten  saile. 

Kyng  Alisaundbk,  ▼.  902. 

Ancres  into  schip  they  haUth. 

id.  V.  1416. 

It  is  not  comely  to  be  haled  to  the  earth 
Like  high-fed  jades  upon  a  tiltinff  day. 

Ford's  Loeer^s  MebmcMy. 

Half^strained,  €uif.  an  epithet  contemptuously  applied 
to  one  who  is  deficient  of  understanding.  Ex.  ^^  A  hcif- 
strained  fool.*" 

Haly  day,  8.  holy  day.  The  old  word,  alike  in  dmva- 
tion  and  authority.  A.  Sax.  halig-dag ;  Franc,  hmlag; 
Swed.  helig ;  Oerm.  Belg.  heilig ;  Dan.  hdlig ;  Isl.  hei- 
lagr^  sanctus.  Verel.  in  Indie,  heilagt,  sacrorum  per- 
actio. 

For  thei  holden  nat  here  halydayes  as  holy  churche  teclieth. 

P.  PLOUHMAlf,  148. 

Eche  haiyday  to  huyre.  id,  169. 
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Hames,  Homks,  «.  two  curving  pieoee  of  wood  which  dip 
A  horse's  collar.  Celt.  C.  Brit,  eamm^  curvus,  quia  ool- 
Ittm  «qui  ambit  tanquam  oollare.  Sorab.  iomimei;  Oenn. 
iummet^  jugum  equorum.     Isl.  hamwr,  induvise. 

Hampton  ;  in  composition  with  some  preceding  word,  and 
sigmfies  the  village  of  the  hamlet,  town  or  house*  of 
the  hamlet,  ham-ton ;  from  the  A.  Sax.  ham^  domns, 
prffidium,  villa;  and  /im,  septum  quodvis.  Thus  we 
have  Bbook  Hampton  ;  Wblsh  Hampton  ;  Fell  Hamp- 
ton, &c. 

Han,  f}.  to  have :  pre$.  and  perf.  Ex.  ^^  Hem  'e  bin  aater 
the  bweast  yit.*"     Germ.  Swed.  han^  habere. 

Ye  ban  ete  on   the  erthe,  and  in  youre  leccheries  ye  han 
Dorisched  your  hertis. 

WicLir's  New  TeHamaU,  James  ch.  v. 

What  yit  han  we  nede  to   witnesBis?   lo  now  ye  han  herd 
blasfemye.  id.  Matt.  ch.  zzvi.  and  1  Coiynth.  oh.  ix. 

He  wenden  han  'buen  kynges  and  aeiden  so  in  sawe. 

Ritson's  Awst,  Songs,  p.  6. 

Handy,  adj.  ready,  expert.  Ex.  "  A  handy  lad.*^  ''  Things 
He  hand^y  A  cow  is  ha/ndjf  with  her  horn,  if  she  is 
disposed  to  use  it  unkindly.  A.  Sax.  hamdlwnga^  prsesto. 
Swed.  handlag ;  Teut.  be-hendiffh^  manu  promptus ; 
Belg.  handelbaar^  handigh^  commodus.  Verel.  in  Indie. 
handrif, 

Handlasb,  8.  1.  a  handle  of  a  windlass.  2.  a  small  wind- 
lass. Isl.  Aoficfla^,  Amis  simplex  in  altera  manu  aucu- 
pis!  Teut.  Swed.  ha/nd^  manus,  Teut.  Swed.  &w^,  pon- 
dus ;  Dan.  handler ;  A.  Sax.  ha/ndie^  manubrium ;  Oerm. 
handUigtfmg^  opitulatio. 

Handstaff,  8.  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail  which  is  held 
in  the  hand. 

Handstrike,  8.  a  strong  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  lever 
to  a  windlass.  Verel.  in  Indie,  handstyrhia^  manuum 
robore  per  funem  in  sublime  se  tollere. 

Hanna,  Hannod,  V,  have  not. 
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HiuTT,  0.  they  have  not.     GleniL  imii^  hafaoot. 

Habobn,  «.  to  ur,  jw  clothes,  which  being  damp,  be- 
eame  stiff  and  hard,  as  it  were,  b j  eocpoenre  to  the  ive. 
Teat,  henbimj  tomre !  Isl.  h^rda ;  A.  Sax.  hmnKam; 
Swed.  iardoj  indmre.  A  Shropshire  peraoD  would  dis* 
pense  with  these  deriyations  and  declare  tiie  word  was 
merely  by  prostiiesis  for  otnfen,  qwasi,  air  Asm;  and 
seeing  that  we  make  aach  strange  work  always  with 
the  aspirates,  the  critidsm  may  not  be  unjost. 

Harnish,  9.  to  harness. 

He  dude  qoyk  kame&dm  lion. 

Kyno  Alisaun der,  v.  470eL 

Harnish,  8.  harness.  We  follow  the  ancient  orthoepy 
here,  though  the  word  receives  from  us  a  secondary 
meaning.  Originally  it  meant  heavy  armour,  made  of 
iron  or  steel :  we  now  apply  the  word  soldy  to  horse 
harness.  Germ.  i4imi8€h^  gravis  armatura.  Swed.  har- 
nesi^  thorax  ferr^is.  Lat.  Barb.  Aamaseha ;  Fr.  kamoii. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  henmkia^  lorica. 

Habbast,  8.  harvest.  Ex.  ^^At  the  back  o^  quern  kar- 
rcut.'^  A  permutation  very  unusual.  A.  Sax.  Germ. 
Aanaggt ;  Belg.  herfgt^  messis. 

Harrast,  f>.  to  do  harvest  work.  Ex.  ^^  My  men's  gwim 
a  harrastingr' 

Habrihan,  8.  a  lizard ;   a  newt. 

Harslet,  Haslet,  «.   the  race,  liver,   &c.  of  pigs.     Ex. 

'^  Dineden  off  a  pig'^s  hadet.^     Teut.  ha/nt^  spina  porci. 

Verel.  in  Indio.  halBa^  fasciculus.     P^dsgrave ;   ho/det  of 

a  hogge.     Fr.  hasteraly  a  hog's  hculet,     Cotgr. 

"The  intrals  of  hogges  are  good  (I  thinke  hee  meaaeth  that 
whiche  wee  commonlye  call  ho&Kos  harsekt'* 

Purfootb's  I)kltMmarie,  sub  IHa, 

Hasp,  o.  to  fasten,  join  together.  A.  Sax.  hapsian^  ob- 
serarc,  which  verb  is  referred  by  Wachter  to  A.  Sax. 
hcebban^  tenere. 

So  haide  hath  averyce  hasped  hem  to  opderes. 

P.  FLOCHMApr,  22. 
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H^sPf  9.  »  clasp  wUcb  lolds  by  a  hinge  oner  a  box 
or  door.  It  is  a  good  old  word,  whetiber  used  Terbally 
or  substantively.  S.  Goth.  Dan.  Juupe ;  Teut.  Swed. 
Belg.  hetpe ;  Idl.  hmpa ;  C.  ^t.  hm>m.  A*  Sax.  hapB^ 
fibula.  In  the  W«flt  of  JSngUod  they  yet  generally 
use  the  A.  Sax.  synonym. 

And  imdeniettkfi  is  an  hasp, 
Schet  with  a  stapyl  and  a  daspe. 

R.  COBR  I>E  LlOK^  V.  406d. 

Hastbner,  Hastbler,  8.  a  pieee  of  kitahen  furniture  made 
of  wood  and  lined  with  tin,  or  oooaflionally  made  of 
tin  exclusively,  used  for  reflecting  the  heat  upon  meat 
that  is  roasting.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Roster  or  Hastder^ 
assator. 

Hatbat,  b.  the  common  bat,  so  named  probably  from 
boys  throwing  their  hats  up  to  catch  them.     Vesp^ilio. 

Haud,  Houd,  «.  1.  to  hold.  Ex.  "Tak  haud  on  it." 
^^Han  he  got  hovd  o^  the  rop!*^  Teut.  Belg.  hauden^ 
htmden^  tenere.  2.  a  term  of  salutation.  Ex.  ^^  How 
does  it  houd  you  V     Teut.  lumden^  gerere. 

Haunteden,  «.  the  old  form  of  the  imperfect  plural :  to 

haunt,  follow. 

Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  folie. 

(kani.  Talm,  v.  12308. 

Haav^,  «.  to  lift,  throw.  Ex.  ^^  Til  haaice  a  stwon  at  your 
yed."  M.  Ooth.  hafgim ;  A.  Sax.  hrfan ;  Teut.  Ag^ ; 
Swed.  hafvM ;  Verel.  in  Indie,  hefs^  levare.  (See  Hbft) 
Eng.  heciee. 

Haver,  b.  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam  door  whidi 
ecmunonly  falls  in  by  a  slide.     2.   a  hurdle. 

Haw,  wierj.  a  waggoner's  address  to  his  horses  when 
he  wishes  them  to  come  towards  him.    , 

Hawbp,  fixrt.  pout;  wheQ  oats  lore  well  headed,  having 
shot  their  heads  from  the  stem,  and  begun  to  swell  and 
ripen,  they  are  said  to  be  hatiDed,  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  any  other  kind  of  grain,  which  will  shew  how 
carefully  it  has  kept  to  its  original  signification.     Teut. 
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iauwey  tunica,  sive  calyx  :  kauety  aveiub ;  kouden,  spicam 

proferre.     Oerm.  heben^  capere  de  fhictibns.      Schert. 

GI08B. 
Hawk,   v.  to   expectorate,    clear   the   throat.     C.  Brit. 

hoekio ;    Teut.   Oerm.  Aameken ;   Swed.  karskna ;    Dan. 

hareker^  screare.     Shakspeare. 
Haws,  s.  the  berries  of  the  haw-thorn.     Ex.  ^^  Hepe  and 

AoiM.^     A.  Sax.  hoffan ;  Brit.  Com.  hoffony  mora  sentis. 

Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  6^41. 

AmoDgeB  hogges^  that  have  kaw$g  at  wiUe. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Hayriff,  s,  a  pernicious  weed  which  has  very  small  seeds ; 
from  their  minuteness,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  grain  in  winnowing  it. 


If  you  stamp  Hariffe  a  little,  and  lay  it  in  figure  apxinge  water 
for  the  space  of  24  noures,  and  then  wash  any  iore  or  scabby 
place  therewith,  it  will  heal  it  wonderfully. 

Lupton's  NMbk  Thuig9,  p.  46. 

Head,  to  drive  a,  phr.     A  phrase  confined  to  miners, 

and  lime-workers ;    it  signifies  the   act  of  making  a 

passage  into  ^Hhe  body  of  the  work.^* 
Head  out,  v.  synonymous  with  ^'to  crap  out^:  to  come 

to  the  head  or  siurface. 
Headdish,  adj.     When  aftermath  begins  to   grow,  the 

fjumers  say  it  is  quite  hmddith.     (See  Eddisb,)  which  is 

the  proper  term. 
HEADORoys,   8,  aftermath.      Sometimes  called  headgr^w^ 

headgrawtk.     These  terms  must  be  referred  to  A.  Sax. 

ediic^  vivarium. 
Hbafer,  «.  a  heifer.     We  here  retain  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  correspondent  A.  Sax.  keahfmry  juvenca. 
Healthful,  o^'.  in  sound  health. 
Hearten,  «.  to  animate,  encourage.     Ex.  '"''Hearten  him 

on  his  journey.'*"     Teut.  herten^  animare.     (See  Craven 

Gloss.)     Palsgrave,  harten^  to  embolden. 
Heartwbll,  adj.  in  good  spirits;   and  the  reverse  himfi- 

sidy  melancholy,  low. 
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HsELiNo,  Hilling,    8.   the  coyer,  or  binding  o£  ^  book. 

De  Rome,  De  Seuil,  Roger  Payne,  and  Charles  Lewis, 

who  by  skill  and  taste  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in 

ffiUiopegistic  art,  have  given  the  world   no  term  half 

so  appropriate.     Were  it  not  for  provincial  bookbinders, 

(imperitum  pecus)  the  word  would  be  lost.     Dan.  hyUe^ 

eooperoulum.     Pbomp.  Pabv.  hHUngej  of  what  thinge  it 

be:  Gooptura.     Palsgrave,  hyUing^  a  coueryng,  couver^ 

ture.     In   Northamptonshire  MUinff  signifies  a  eowrlid 

to  a  bed. 

That  Bowther  one  hede,  ne  on  hare^  hUlynge  it  hade^ 

Awntyn  qf  Arthurej  ix.  96. 

Your  hyUynges  with  farres  of  armyne. 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  v.  899. 

Hbk.  of  the  loaf,  phr,  the  last  top  and  bottom  crust 

of  a  loaf. 

Heft^  $.  a  heavy  weight.     Ex.  ^^  Too  great  a  he/t  to  lift.'^ 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides  with  violent  h^, 

Wtnter'9  Tale,  ii.  1. 

How  shall  my  prince  and  unde  now  sustain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  h^. 

Harrington's  Ariogto,  zliii.  164. 

Hbft,   tj.   to  lift.     Verel.  in  Indie,   he/a;    Teut.  Belg. 

heffm;  Swed.  S.  Goth,  hhfwa;   A.  Sax.  hefom^  levare. 

Isl.  hef^  tollere. 

With  his  lyft  hand  &e  hef  his  gysarme. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  v.  2297. 

Hbit,  intery.  an  address  to  a  horse  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  go  from  you:  never  applied  to  the  leader. 
Persian,  heitay  come  hither.    Isl.  heitiy  vocare. 

This  carter  smote  and  cryde  as  he  were  wode, 
Heit  Soot,  heit  Brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  nones? 

Cant.  Taiee,  v.  7125  and  v.  7143. 

Hkick,  Hike,  v.  to  cast,  to  throw  on. 

With  velvet  hats  heicht  on  thair  heidis. 

Pinkbrton's  ScoUUh  Poems,  p.  327. 

Hett,  Hoit,  v.  to  throw  up.  Ex.  ^^  Hoit  it  up.**^  What- 
ever  may   be   the   origin   of  this  verb,  and  I  confess 
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.  aijself  iinaUe  to  find  acnj  tnee  of  it,  it  hM  evideolly 
given  birth  to  the  more  generally  receited  vnlgariftn 
of  ''a  keUy^toi^  duae.""    A.  Su.  4mA,  altiis! 

Hkkrl,  h.  to  eomb  hemp.  Teut.  Belg.  Asidm;  Swed. 
kicJdOj  peetoie  linom.  Hmieidj  Afih,  Lyndsay.  Pab- 
grave ;  hetekM  for  flaxe,  serant. 

Helb,  Hill,  tr.  to  oover«  Ex.  '^  IKK  ^em  oV  or  iheyl 
be  frost  ketohen.^  Here  is  an  exeellent  word  retained 
solely  by  the  lower  orders ;  we  should  have  spoken  in 
closer  analogy  with  our  language  if  like  them  we  had 
not  wandered  to  the*  French  for  a  term  to  express  our 
ideas.  S.  Goth.  hyUa ;  M.  Goth,  hulffon ;  Franc.  Ala- 
maa.  C.  Brit,  hulio ;  A.  Sax.  Man,  tegere ;  Tent.  Belg. 
keUn.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hylia^  celare;  Swed.  hoUa^  y&- 
lare.     HdUd^  Pet.  Langtoft^s  Chron. 

Meoye*  of  the  biyddes 
Hudden  and  hMkn  dumeliche  here  egges. 

P.  PLonmiAif,  223. 

And  yt  hus  hous  be  unheMe, 

,  Y-kedied  wel  with  selkyn  webbe. 

Kyng  Alisaundbr,  y.  278. 

As  enowgh  lygxes  on  the  monntaynes, 

Be^Myd  were  nyHeB  and  plaviiefi 

With  hawberk  biyghte  and  helmea  cto^ 

R.  CoEm  Ds  Liov,  y.  6686. 

In^  the  pavyloim-  he  fond  a  bed  of  piya, 
Iheled  with  purple  bys. 

Launfal,  y.  284. 

The  hflimes  tlmt  se  haye  hent. 
Now  may  ze  hele  and  hide. 

Mi  NaT's  Poems,  p.  22. 

Pttrde  we  women  connen  nothing  hde. 

Cant.  Taleg,  y.  6532. 

Helve,  s,  the  handle  of  an  axe,  most  oommonly  Hihei 
A.  Sax.  hslf;  Teut.  Germ,  hehe^  manubrium  securis. 
Ray. 

Heps,  g.  the  berriee  from  the  common'  brier.  PaL^graye; 
hef^e  bery  of  eglantyne,  comille.      A.  Sax.  heap,   oy- 
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'  UOftlmti  hmi»k     ^^  Fie  upon  ifpM.  (qqoth  tliA  ka}  be- 
eauae  he  oould  not  reMb  them.*''     Ra^. 

Hbouw^  f>^  to  hew,  coil  Ex.  "  Hackii^  and  ktouminj^'*'' 
Our  method  of  pronouncing  ew  la  peculiar^  both  in 
this  and  several  words  of  like  temuBstion.  Oun  is.  in^ 
serted  before  ew^  so  that-  the  syllable  (dytams  the 
sound  of  yeau.  Thm  kind  of  utteranoe  has  prerailed 
from  the  earliest  period,  as  our  EarMer  Metrical  Ro- 
manoas:  shew,  and  the  pronunciation  seems  borne  out 
hgr  the  sevend  languages  to  which  we  claim  affinity. 
Tout*  Belg.  hommm^  caesim  ferire.  Germ..  Aauen^  esecbore. 

HB^  prtm.   he^  or  him.      Tk»  masculine  and  feminine 

pronouna  are    constantly    transposed    by    the^  vnlgsr. 

Thus  a  poor  woman  in  describing  the  iidrm  state:  of 

her  husband,  sa^  ^^ffer  i8<  meety  lahuLr     And,  Vjerily, 

if  saotftion  be  required  for   this  peiwmal  offen<»,  read 

it  in  Maister  Skijtton: 

What  aaj<  ye  of  the  Soottish  Kyng 

That  is  another  thmg 

He  is  bnt  an  yonp^lvng 

A  tall  worthy  striplyiiff 

Her  is  a  whispring  ana  a  whiplyng. 

Why  came  ye  not  to  Court, 

Hkbds,   8.  dressed  flax,    or  hemp.      Teut.   herde,    fibra 

lini.     A.  Sax.  heardan^  stupes.      Palsgrave;   heerdes  of 

hempe,  estoupes.     Tbw,  or  hyrdes.     Minsheu. 

And  pyk  and  ter,  als  haiff  thai  tane ; 
And  lynt  and  herds  and  biymstane. 

Tqb  BftUCB,  xvii.  y.  612. 

Thaire  hurdis  thaire  ankers 
Hanged  thai  on  here. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  46. 

That  not  of  hempe  ne  heerdis  was. 

ROMAUNT  09  THX  ROSE^  Y.  1283. 

"Now  that  part  (of  the  flax)  which  is  utmost,  and  next  to  the 
pill  or  mai,  is  callad  tow-  or  hurds" 

Holland's  PHny. 

Hrrbin,  8.  urine.     Oerm.  heum;  Gr.  ovpov^  lotium. 
HsrHrai,  8.  an  adder.     (See  under  Eoubb.) 
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HiTRBRiNG,  i.  a  pliant  twig  about  six  feet  long,  chiefly 
employed  at  the  top  of  newly  laid  down  hedges  to 
keep  under  the  loose  and  straggling  shoots.  A.  Sar. 
heatkerian^  cohibere. 

^BTMENT,  $.  a  boundary,  or  fence.  In  looking  accidenir 
ally  through  an  old  account-book  of  ecclesiastical  ex- 
penditure for  the  parish  of  Smeikoaty  co.  Salop,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  found  the  following  item:  ''Paid  for 
Mending  the  Hegmeni^  8ec.  It  was  not  until  the 
year^  1838,  that  I  was  able  to  ascertain  what  liiis 
very  local  word  denoted.  My  informant  says  that  the 
hedge  whidi  encircles  part  of  the  Church  Yard  still 
bears  fjiis  name,  and  very  properly  too:  from  the  A. 
Sax.  hsag^  sepes. 

HiDB,  17.  to  beat.  One  of  the  numberless  verbs  expres- 
sive of  castigation.  Ex.  ^'Gie  yo  a  good  JAiingT 
'^Tansel  your  TAieT*     Isl.  i^^dA^  flagellare. 

Htb,  HioH,  1^.  to  hasten,  imperatively  used  to  denote 
expedition.  Ex.  ^*'Hye  thee  and  fatch  '*em.''^  A.  Sax. 
hj/gan^  festinare.     Shakspeare. 

To  hym  hyed  all  the  route. 

The  Lyfh  op  Ipomydow,  ▼.  2014^ 

Go,  hve  seyd,  on  heigheing, 
And  xeche  it  hider,  y  pray  th^. 

Lay  le  Feeike,  y.  214. 

Hij^  thou  to  oome  bifore  winter. 

Wicliff's  New  TeHamenty  2  Timoth.  It. 

She  went  vnto  the  justice  hall. 
As  fiut  as  she  ooula  hige. 

Adam  Bel,  t.  66. 

HioLBR,  9.  a  person  who  goes  to  different  country  mar- 
kets for  the  purpose  of  buying  butter,  ^ggS)  poultry, 
and  fruit.  Dan.  hyehler^  adulator,  Jun.  Rather  from 
the  A.  Sax.  eacan^  augere,  because  they  sell  for  more 
than  the  first  vendors. 

Hike,  v.  to  toss,  throw.     Ex.  ^^  Hike  it  over  the  wallJ 
(See  Heick,  and  Hrit.) 
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HnXy   V.  to  cover,  shield.      Ex.    '^Goa  and  hill  thenk 

plants.^     Promp.  Parv.  hyUm^  or  coveren. 

Al  yhyfed  with  leed. 

PiBRs  PlovhuaVs  Osetf. 

Thy  hair^  thy  beard,  thv  wings,  o'er-hUTd  with  snow. 

fisK  Joirsoir's  Maaque  qf  Beauty, 

Hides  and  AeK*  als  hende. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  22. 

Hit,  «.  a  heavy  crop.  Ex.  ^^A  good  kil  o*  apples^^ 
or  aa  they  say  in  the  Eastern  Counties  a  good  hanff^ 
whether  it  be  of  hops,   or  fruit. 

HnuTy  8,  that  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Severn,  over 
which  the  water  firom  the  shallowness  of  the  stream, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  bottom  runs  roughly.  A. 
Sax.  hyrstan,  munnurare. 

Hoard,  8.  a  heap.  Ex.  ^^A  hoard  of  apples.^  Pals- 
grave; horde  or  heape,  monceau. 

Hod,  8,  a  heap,  a  tump  of  potatoes,  which  being  co- 
vered first  with  short  straw,  and  then  with  soil,  are 
protected  during  the  winter.  Teut.  hoed;  A.  Sax. 
hod^  capitium!    Teut.  Belg.  hoede^  protectio. 

Hod,  v.  to  place  potatoes  in  a  hod  for  protection  from 
frost.     Teut.  Belg.  hoeden^  protegere. 

Hops,  adf.  half.  Ex.  ^^  ffo/e  an  oaf:^  usually  ^^^  an 
oaf,^  and  also  o/e  and  o/ey  for  half  and  half. 

Hogo,  «.  same  as  hodd.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hoeff; 
Oerm.  huffel;  Fr.  hoffue,  tumulus. 

Hooget,  8.  a  yearling  wether.  C.  Brit,  hopyn^  a  young 
stripling.  Norm.  Fr.  hoffetz^  a  young  wether  dieep; 
Kelham.  hoffettue^  bidens.  Du  Cange,  Lyndsay,  Coles, 
Ash.     Prevalent  in  the  midland  counties.     PaLsfgrave ; 

,hoggereUy  a  yong  shepe. 

Hole,  v.  to  undermine;  a  word  used  by  colliers,  who 
are  better  paid  in  a  coal  pit  for  hc^mg  than  any 
other  work.  A.  Sax.  hcUan ;  Teut.  Germ,  hclen ;  Isl. 
hcla;  Franc,  holon;  S.  Goth.  hdUca;  Dan.  huler^  ex- 
cavare.     Promp.  Parv.  holen^   to  make  holes. 

30 
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HoLLEN,  HoLLTN,  8.  the  commoii  holly.     A.  Sax.  iofen, 

agrifolium.     HoUn^  Coles,  Lyndsay. 

.  I  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
Betweene  an  oke  and  a  green  hotien. 

Marriage  qf  Sir  Gawmne. 

HoLP,  perf.  of  ».  to  help. 

The  maronners  tolde  the  pexyll  where  they  had  ben  in  and 
how  Saynt  Marke  had  koipe  them  than  for  that  one  myrade. 

Gk)LDBN  Legend,  cxxL 

HoNB,  e.  1.  to  long  after  any  thing,  desire  intensely. 
A  baby  Jumes  after  the  breast.  This  word  was  ap- 
propriately iised  in  the  following  way,  by  a  poor  per- 
son towards  his  rector  who  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  rigorously  exacting  the  utmost  of  his  tithes: 
^^  One  would  think  thee  didst  want  thy  money,  for 
thee  meetily  hanti  after  it.^  The  reproof  of  this  un- 
lettered individual,  fell  without  any  force  upon  his 
merciless  ears.  A.  Sax.  hogia/n  sollicitus  esse.  M. 
Ooth.  hwiffCM^  inhiare  pecuniis.  With  what  extreme 
correctness  was  the  word  applied  !  M.  Ooth.  Qaiva 
agav  ist  thaim  hungandam  afar  faihn.  Quam  diffidle 
est  iis  qui  ifihia/nt  pecuniis.  2.  to  swell.  Ex.  ^^  The 
cow'*s  elder  is  honed^  swollen  and  hard  afi;er  calving; 
Craven  Glossarist  says,  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
howned:  but  I  suspect  we  owe  the  t^m  to  the 
Teut.  huyderen^  turgescere  uberibus  sive  mammis,  ut 
vaccse  ftetui  maturse. 

Tom  Piper  hath  honen  and  puffed  up  cheeks, 
If  cheese  be  so  hoicen,  make  Ciss  to  seek  creeks. 

TUBSER,  p.  143. 
HOOSISSON,     WoOBISSON,    $,    WoOLASTON,    CO.    Sslop. 

Hope,  perf.  of  v.  to  help.  Ex.  ''He  hope  me  to  get 
it.^  Veiy  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow.' 
Whether  is  this  a  form  of  the  A.  Sax.  perf.  Am^, 
from  hdfan^  juvare!     Shakspeare  frequently  uses  the 

word. 

Three  times  to-day  I  hope  him  to  his  horse. 

Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
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Hops;  a  termination  to  variouB  names  of  places  in  the 
county,  which  expresses  according  to  its  original  sig- 
nification, a  recess,  from  the  Isl.  hap,  recessuig.  The 
sitoations  of  JEfope  Bowdler,  HopeBay,  JTiopton,  East- 
hope,  MiH^chcpef  Middle^^,  Freethcpe,  and  WilderA«^, 
accord  with  this  derivation.  These  places  lie  between 
hills,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  county.  At  a  later 
era,  the  Islandic  word  gave  birth  to  one  of  more 
general  application,  and  what  primarily  signified  merely 
a  remote  or  circumscribed  spot,  grew  into  use  to  de- 
note a  farm,  an  orchard,  a  house.  Tout.  Oerm.  hof, 
villa,  hortus;  A.  Sax.  hope,  domus. 

HoppEB,  s.  a  basket  used  by  husbandmen  to  hold  com 
when  sowing:  curving  in  the  middle  to  fit  the  hip 
upon  which  it  rests.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of 
slang  in  Dunbar^s  Complamt. 

With  hoppir  hippis,  and  henches  narrow. 

PlNKSRTON^  p.  110. 

HopPBR-TRouoH,  s.  a  box  of  a  mill  into  which  the  grain 
is  put  for  grinding.  C.  Brit,  hoppran,  infimdibulum. 
Palsgrave ;    hopper  of  a  myD,  tremye. 

How  that  the  Jtopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  4037. 
And  heng  his  hoper  on  bus  hab. 

P.  Plouhmak^  131. 

Hopscotch,  «.  a  game  played  by  children,  more  cor- 
rectly named  in  Hallamshire,  Hopscore. 

Horn),  r.  to  hold.  Ex.  "Catch  houdr  '' Houd  yo."" 
"Tak  hode^     Teut.  Belg.  houden,  tenere. 

HouLT,  8.  hold.  Ex.  "  No  hoult  o*  sich  a  diap  \^  re- 
ferable to  the  preceding. 

Hound,  8.  an  epithet  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  per- 
son. Ex.  "  Sich  a  lazy  howad,'^  "  Scampmg  hounds 
"  Worthless  hownd,^^  This  opprobrious  comparison  is 
found  continually  in  Holy  Writ.  David  says  to  Saul 
when  he  had  saved  his  life  at  Engedi,  "  After  whom 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out!  after  whom  dost  thou 
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pursue!  after  a  dead  dog^  after  a  fleaT  1  Sam.  xxiy. 
14.  So  Mephiboflheth,  ^^  What  is  thy  servant,  that 
thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am.^^ 
2  Sam.  ix.  8.  And  the  same  comparison  of  reproba- 
tion may  be  read  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in 
Eastern  countries  we  should  still  find  the  Uke  figure 
of  reproach,  applied,  as  it  is  most  freely,  as  the  writer 
of  this  note  can  testify,  by  Mussulmen  to  Christians. 
Verel.  in  Indie.  Atmd,  canis,  alias  verbum  contumelio- 
sum  in  inimioos.  Thu  hinn  illi  hundr^  Api^  pessime 
Canis.  Germ,  hnnd^  homo  vilis.  Verel.  in  Indio.  hvmd- 
heidifiy  mere  paganus.  The  Christians,  too,  spoke  with 
no  feelings  of  affection  for  the  heathens  of  former  ages, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  ancient  Romances  of 
Chivalry:  thus  Sir  Bevys  alluding  to  a  Paynim  King^s 
daughter  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  sent 
Saracens  to  invite  him  to  her  bower,  exclaims, 

I  wyll  not  ones  8tine  of  this  grounde^ 
To  speke  with  an  hethene  howtde: 
Unchristen  houndei,  i  rede  you  flee. 
Or  i  your  harte  blonde  shiol  se. 

and  afterwards  the   Mahometans  return  the    title  by 

calling  him  ^'a  Christian  hounde,'**     See  Ritson's  Met. 

Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

The   King  of  Tars  applies  the  same   epithet  to    the 

Soudan, 

Hethene  hound  he  doth  the  ealle. 

Thb  Kino  of  Tars,  y.  93. 

O  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thon  my  spouse  to  get 

Henry  V.  iL  1. 

HonsEN,  B.  plural  of  house.  Ex.  "  Farm  houtm.'^  Germ. 
hauten^  domus.  S.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  Id.  Fran.  Alamaa. 
C.  Brit.  Swed.  hus ;  Tent,  ht^s ;  Belg.  Aum,  domus. 
Hence  come  to  house.  Isl.  hysa ;  Germ,  hausen ;  A. 
Sax,  AffMon,  &c.  in  habitationem  recipere:  and  A«f- 
band,  Attfbandman,  &c. 
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Housing,  8.  gearing  of   hordes.     Isl.  hosc^  caliga!     A. 

Sax.  haseJ^endaSj  horse-bands. 
HousiNG-THUNOs,  8.    a  long    strap    curled    at    the  end, 

which  I  remember  often  to  have  seen  pendant   from 

the  haine8  of  a  horse^s  gears.     Is  this  what  is  termed 

in  Northamptonshire  a  ihiUerf 
HouT,  8.  a  hold,  or  place  of  safety  for  fish,   under  a 

bank   or   between  the  roots   of  trees.     (See   Hoult.) 

The  Scotch  say  ^'the  trout  has  havM^  meaning  hold. 

Our  present  term  is  referable  to  the  Teut.  hyai^  lignum. 
HouT,  '0.  to  grasp,  seize.    Ex.  ^^Tak  hou>t  on  his  hond.'''* 

Teut.  hfmim^  tenere. 

Howes,  8.  berries  on  the  hawthorn.     (See  Haw.) 

They  eate  nothyng  that  came  of  oome. 
But  beiye^  and  homes  of  the  thome 
Amonge  the  holtes  bare. 

Sir  Issnbras,  y.  167. 

Hubbin,  0.  a  smaU  iron  study;  a  blacksmith^s  term. 

HucK,  9.  perf,   oil  Aeiek.     Ex.  *'  He  huek  it  up,^^  that 

is,  threw  or  tossed  it  up.     C.  Brit,  ueh^  supra. 

Hub,  9.  to  place  or  collect  in  small  heaps.    Ex.  ^^  Hvdd- 

mg  up  fitches."^^    Germ,  hudelny  vexaref    It  has  much 

the  same  meaning  as  huddle.    '^  HudtUinff  jest  upon  jest.'*'' 

Much  Ado  abofU  Nothing, 

HuDs,  8.  small  heaps.     Ex.    "  Hude  of  fitches.^' 

Huff,  «.  a  pet.     Ex.  ^^  Gone  away  in  a  huffP 

Huff,  9>.  to   put  out  of  humour.      Ex.    "Now   youVe 

huffed  him.^^    A.  Sax.  heofom,  elevare.     Isl.  yfaz^  irri- 

tare.     VereL  in  Indie,  yfer^  superbire.     Femmes   k  la 

grande  gorre,  huffing  or  flaunting  wenches.  •  Cotgr. 

Now  huffing  sir,  what's  your  name. 

The  Beggar's  Buth. 

HuK  OR  BY  Cruk,  phr.  Hook  or  by  Crook.  In.  the 
Scheie  House  of  women  we  meet  with  another  diffiar- 
ence  of  orthography,  "Audi  or  crueh.'*'* 

HuLit,  V.  to  loiter,  or  idle  about.  May  not  this  be, 
as  it  were  by  aphseresis,   for  8iulk.     It  is  used  con- 
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temptuously :  hMing  about,  that  is  so  indolent  and 
lazy  that  such  an  individual  seems  unable  to  wear  his 
life  away. 

HuLKY,  adj.  heavy,  stupid.     Ex.  ^'A  hulhf  fellow.'" 

Hull,  »*  a  shell,  or  sheath.  Ex.  ^^  Pea-Afi£b.'"  Verd. 
in  Indie,  htdda^  protectio.  Ld.  Germ.  huOsy  velum. 
Swed.  hvUy  cuticula.  Teut.  hvUche^  foUiculus.  Pals- 
grave ;  hnU  of  a  bean  or  pea,  escose ;  all  of  ^iHhioh 
have  emanated  from 

Hull,  9.  1.  to  shell,  or  divest  of  its  covering:  by  me- 
tonymy, Verel.  in  Indie,  hulda;  M.  60th.  hulgan; 
Franc,  hulen;  Germ.  Teut.  huBen;  G.  Brit.  hyUo; 
Swed.  holja ;  Belg.  hulzen^  tegere,  operire.  2.  to  liirow, 
cast.  Ex.  ^^  HuU  it  at  him.^^  This  must  be  a  verb 
of  entirely  arbitrary  adoption,  as  no  correspondent  one 
occurs  in  those  cognate  languages  which  sanction  the 
obsolete  expressions  in  our  own. 

HuLLocK,  t,  for  hillock. 

HuMBuz,  «.  the  cockchafer:  Melalontha  vulgaris. 

HuRCH,  HuRCHEN,  V.  to  koop  closo  together.  Ex.  '^  Hut- 
ehenen  clos  up  i**  th""  chimlay  comel.**^  Promp.  Parv. 
hurchenen  togeder. 

HuRfirr ;  a  termination  to  several  names  of  places  in  the 
county,  as  Lee  BrockAurg^,  BrockAtirs^  Castle,  Lily- 
hursty  SillenAt«r«^,  CoVi-Hurat  Wood,  HollyAttr^^,  Hazle- 
hwrtt^  8eg.  Anciently  written  hyrtt.  It  signifies  a 
woody  place,  and  sometimes  where  the  trees  grow  but 
low,  and  not  so  high  as  in  other  places,  by  reason 
of  the  badness  of  the  soil:  as  Stonyhwrtt^  &uidAfifn^, 
&c.  The  Hursts  abound  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Germ. 
Teut.  horst;  A.  Sax.  hurst;  Lat.  Barb,  hursta,  sylva; 
Teut.  horsty  virgultum. 

HuRRYFUL,  ad;,  rapid,  hasty.  Ex.  ^^  He  was  very  kurrf- 
Jul  and  could  not  wait.^^     Munslow. 

HuspiL,  V.  to  disorder,  destroy,  put  to  inconvenience, 
knock  about.    Ex.  ''  We  'en  bin  sadly  hutpiUedr   ''  Bm- 
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nod  a  gween  to  be  iutjpiFd  a  that^ns.^^  Promp. 
Parv.  huapefyn,  or  apoylen.  Fr.  houtpiOer  to  tug, 
toiuie,  ruffle,  &c.  Cotg.  HbusseptUery  maltraiter,  vexer. 
Roquefort  Gloss,  de  la  Langue  Romane.  ^'  U  Ta  Aaus- 
piBi  rudement.^^  Bichelet.  It  has  the  same  origin 
says  Menage,  as  gatpitler^  by  the  mutaticm  of  g  into  A, 
and  a  into  ou*  This  comes  close  to  the  A.  Sax. 
€ie9piUan^  dissipare.  Germ,  wnpillen;  Teut.  tpiHen^ 
dilapidare.     Id.  ipitti  depravare.     C.  3rit.  y$peiKo. 
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IB  constantly  changed   into  eg  ^^P®' 
cially  if  it  be   followed  by  gh:   for 
instaooe,  we   hear  of   "  a  Ityt  tuet^ 
for  a  light  night :   and  I  waa   once 
in  the  weekly  habit   of  listening  to 
a  parish  olerk  who  read  of  "a  Ugt 
to  Uj/tm  the  GtHtUei^     This  softened 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel   is  general  in   the  mining 
districts,  where  they  say  Jreyten  for  frighten  ;   taegghien 
for  might :  figght  for  fight :    each  of  which   latter  ex- 
amples is  accordant  with  the  early  idiom  and  orthoepy 
of  our  language. 

Som  aeyd  it  was  a  Aagg  fej/gkUmg, 

The  Hvntyng  qfOa  Hare,  v.  233. 

Where  naturally  short,  t  is  turned  into  «,  as  cedmn 
for  cistern :  chmu^  for  chimn^ ;  eiretlmtu  for  Chriat- 
nifte :  tdi-gotend,  for  ulk  gown :  prtmted  pdaper,  tot 
printed  paper. 

And  in  the  be^nning  of  words,  as  enqiten  for  inquire. 
Enqutrtd  of  men  of  other  eonM. 

Lyr8  OF  IpoMYDOif,  t.  110. 
Ne  of  no  man  oowde  engvere. 

id.  T.  367. 
Ib  has  the  sound  of  short  t,  u  /tld  for  field :  j/iid  for 

yield. 
IcKLB,  (.  an  icicle.     (See  Eeole.) 
Ilmno,  part,  yielding.    (See  Enj>.) 
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Illfit,  9.  a  larg6  vesBel  used  in  brewing.  Ex.  ^'If  it 
innod  worked  cool  i"*  th**  iUJUy  it  wunna  mak  good 
drink.'"  A  vitiation  of  ofe  fat.  A  yd/ate^  is  among 
the  inventory  of  effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe.  (Archffiol.  xxi.  277*)  S.  Goth,  faiiy  vas  cujus- 
cnnque  generis:  ol/at^  cadus  cerevisise  condendse  desti- 
natus.  Tout,  ad^  cerevisia,  and  vat^  dolium.  Belg. 
jFjf^kuip. 

Imps,  s,  young  shoots,  generally  taken  for  grafts.  A. 
Sax.  impan;  Tout,  impjffm^  inserere.  Dan.  impe;  C. 
Brit,  imp;  Swed.  ymp^  suroulus. 

Of  feble  trees  ther  oomen  wretched  tmpM. 

Cani.  Tokty  v.  13962. 

Inchmil^  Inchmore,  o^.  inch  by  inch. 

Incunb,  9,  for  decline. 

Insensb,  «.  !•  to  inform.  This  vulgarism  is  not  con- 
fined to  Salopians.  2.  to  convince.  Ex.  ^^Y"  told 
him  soa  diden  ye,  but  y^  didna  ins&nss  him."^ 

Insight,  $.  a  road  in  a  coal  pit  that  is  driven  into  the 
work. 

Intack,  g.  this  does  not  ugnify  so  much  a  take  in, 
or  imposition,  as  it  does  that  the  work  undertaken 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  the  stipulated  price,  ^^/n- 
taci"^  says  my  informant  ^^is  where  a  job  is  inrun- 
ning  in  the  price.^ 

Intubn,  prq9.  instead.    Ex.  '^  Tak  this  imium  o"  thaVn.^ 

Jack  Squealer,  s.  the  Swift;  Ogptelm  apuB. 

Jackstraw,  s.  1.  the  black  cap;  Syhia  (xhicapiUa.  2. 
the  white  throat;  8yMa  einerea. 

Jaq,  e.  to  carry  by  means  of  a  waggon  or  cart.  Ex. 
*^To  joff  him  a  load  of  hay^^  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whence  we  have  learned  the 
present  term.  I  think  the  meaning  of  the  S.  Goth. 
jaga^  pemequi,  which  in  its  primary  sense  is  applied 
to  hunting,  and  the  Teut.  ja^A^  festinare,  are  both  alike 
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unable    to   throw   light    upon    its   origin.      Isl.  jaga^ 

exercere ! 
Jaggbr,  8,  one  who  worki  draught  horses  for  hire.    Ex. 

"Davis  the  Jogger.'" 
Jbnnyooat,  8,  a  bed-gown  worn  by  children.     This  word 

is  almost  extinct. 
Jib,  to  hang  thb  ;   phr.     A  vulgarism  descriptive  of  a 

person  out  of  humor. 
JiGGiN,  iwterj.   an  address  to  a  waggon  horse,  bidding 

him  proceed ;    (See  remarks  under  Commogb.) 
JiGGiNHsiEYB,  8.  a  fiuc  cloth  which  sifts  the  dust  from 

oats  or  wheat  when  they  are  ground. 
Job,   a.   to   pierce   suddenly    with  a   sharp  instrument. 

Ex.  ''Jobbed   the  fork  through  the  table  cloth.""     It 

is  presumed  that  the  present  word  is  not  provincial 

Ash. 

Jobber,  s.  a  dealer;  as  a  pig^obber^  a  harse-jobber,  &c. 

JoBLocKs,  «.  the  pendulous  carunculated  wattle  whidi  is 

seen  in  cock  turides. 
Jog,  v.  1.  to  shake.  Ex.  ^^  Jogging  the  table.'"  This 
first  sense  is  chiefly  of  puerile  adaptation,  but  never- 
theless seems  to  have  given  origin  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  in  its  secondary  sense ;  as,  2.  to  re- 
mind, refresh.  Ex.  ^^Jog  his  memory.^  Teut.  Bd^. 
8choekm;  Ital.  8cmterey  quassare. 
JoNNocK,  phr.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  word  is 
so  difficult  to  convey  to  polite  ears,  that  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  a  definition  must  declare  its  pecnliaxity. 
I  imagine  it  signifies  that  a  matter  is  conclusive ;  for 
when  a  person  seems  unlikely  to  yield  or  retract,  the 
fiat  he  pronounces,  is  said  to  be  jcMHock;  there'^s  no 
appeal  that  can  avail  when  a  man  utters  this  decirave 
word :  ''  That^s  jomwcty  And  sometimes  we  hear  an 
independant,  lawless  living  fellow  described  as  janmoel ; 
''  He^s  jimnock^  The  word  must  assuredly  be  trala- 
titious,   and  is  very  likely  most  limited  in  circulation. 
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JoRAM,  g.  a  large  dish.  Ex.  ^^  A  good  joram  o^  brothB.*" 
S.  Goth.   Swed.  Isl.  Dan.  jardy  terra. 

JoBDEN,    g,   a   fictile   vessel.      In  Thomas   Walsingham 

there   is  an  amusing   stoiy  of  a   quack  doctor   being 

condemned    to    ride   through    the    streets   of   London 

with  two  jordens  about  his  neck.     ^'  In  crastino^'*  says 

the  historian,  ^^  cum  mendacium  latere  non  posset,  cap- 

tus  est,  et  equo  impositus,    equinaque  cauda  commissa 

suis   manibus  loco  frseni  et  duse   ollse,    quas  Jordamg 

vulgo  vocamus,   ad  ejus   collum  coUigantur,   cum  cote 

in    signum    quod    illam   mentiendo    promeruit,    et    ita 

circumductus   est   per  onmem    civitatem    in   conspectu 

cunctorum   physicorum  et  chirurgorum   digna  dehones- 

tamenta  recipiens  pro  mercede.**'  p.  288.      1  Henry  IV. 

11. 1. 

Ich  shal  jangly  to  ihys  Jordan. 

P.  Plouhman^  247. 

Then  come  in  iordans  in  iassall 
Als  red  as  any  russall. 

Hartshornb's  Met.  Tales,  p.  147. 

And  eke  thyn  urinals,  and  thy  jordanes. 

Cant.  Take,  y.  12299. 

Jow,  8.  abuse.  It  is  variously  pronounced ;  sometimes 
jaw^  at  others,  ja.     Teut.  J(mw,  clamor  rusticorum! 

But  they  garr'd  the  Featherstones  hand  their  Jaw. 

SoottUh  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Jowl,  s.  1.  a  dish.  Ex.  '^  A  jowl-^Ugh.^''  2.  the  head 
or  neck.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  man  having  a 
large  jowl.  Arm.  gueol;  Irish  giaUy  os.  Fr.  gude; 
Ital.  and  Span,  gola^  gula.     A.  Sax.  dol^  guttur. 

Jowx,  V.  to  beat  the  head,  strike  it  against  anything 
hard.     Ex.    ^^  Jowled  his  yed  agen  the  wall.^ 

JowT-HEADED,  €kIj.  stupid.  A  comiptiou  from  jolt- 
headed.     (See  remarks  under  on.) 

Bot  fowl,  jaw-jourdane-heded,  jevels. 

Dunbar's  Compt. 

JowT,  V.  to  jolt. 
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Just  now  ;  fhr.  Salopians  uae  this  in  a  most  extended 
way,  applying  the  phrase  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  Such  a  custom  never  gives  rise  to  doubt  or 
ambiguity  among  themselves,  though  aliens  are  fre- 
quently puzzled  by  the  irregularity.  An  individual  has 
dined,  and  he  expresses  the  fact,  by  saying  ^^  he  dined 
jwA  nofwT  If  at  dinner,  he  would  say  ^^  I  am  dining 
jfut  nofw^  or  if  he  has  the  dinner  in  anticipation, 
^^  he  hopes  to  dine  jwt  wnor 
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>F,  Kapfle,  s.  a  hoe  having  a  very 
long  handle,  one  used  by  garden- 
ers. S.  Goth.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie, 
to/fe,  bacillus. 

^ALE,  Kavb,  v.   to   empty  by  tilting 
or   throwing  upwards,   m  a   loaded 
Dart,     Gr.  koiXow,   cavo? 
Kalts,  9.  quoits.     Aa  this  is  not  a  vitiation  of  Keils,  or 
Kayles,  which  mean  nine  pins,  from  the  Fr.  quiUe,  let 
OB  see  whether  it  can  deduce  its  ori^  by  one  of  those 
compEcated  ways  in  which  Etymologists  delight  to  per- 
plex themselTes  and  their  readeis.     Fr.  paUt ;  by  pros- 
thesis, hilet ;  by  qmcope,  Judt;   by  paragoge,  hiitM.   Isl. 
hteita,  violenter  jaotari.    Nme-pvmui,  or  Km/Ui.  Cotgr. 
Kanbh,  Kbnbh,  s.  a  str^.     Ex.  *'A  hmih  in  the  hip." 
Kabardlv,  adj.  unlucky.     Lat.  coma. 
Kedlock,  9.  a  very  troablesome  weed,  known  by  Botanists 
as  the  charlock,  or  Sinapit  anenMe. 
Keep,   9.      1.   pasture.      Ex.    "  Plenty    o'    good    ieep.'" 

3.  maintenance.  Ex.  "  Jack  inna  wuth  his  ie^."" 
Keep,  «.  to  maintain,  find  in  meat  and  drink.  Ex.  "  Vd 
lother  Jteep  sich  a  chap  ae  thee  hist,  a  wik,  than  a 
fortnight." 
Keep,  out  at,  phr.  Horses  or  cattle  which  lay  out  in 
hired  pastures  are  said  to  be  out  at  keep.  Ex.  "  The 
oowts  ban  bin  out  at  keep.'" 
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Kefyl,  8.  a  very  inferior  horse.  Ex.  ^^  Such  a  poor 
t^/yl'"^  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  that  the  Sa- 
lopians have  gathered  from  their  Welsh  neighbours. 
But  why  it  should  be  applied  in  a  bad  sense  seems 
unaccountable.  In  the  Early  Poets  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  eapelSy  captds,  &c.  for  steeds  of  little  value. 

In  the  same  armure  y'  Isenbras  wroughte 
And  on  a  croked  capk  that  coles  bioughte 
Hymselfe  to  battayll  gan  lyde. 

Sir  Isbnbras,  v.  415. 

Yet  the  word  before  us,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption from  thence,  but  must  have  been  learned  *in 
malam  partem^  from  the  C.  Brit,  ie/yln  Promp.  Parv. 
hevyUioT  hors,  mordale.  (See  Yorkers  Royal  Tribes,  p.  91.) 

Kegole,  v.  to  be  unsteady ;  Ex.  ^^  The  table  kegples.'^ 
Germ,  tugeln ;    Teut.  Belg.  hughden^  rotundare. 

Kekill,  «.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  The  same 
as  ca>ckle.     Teut.  Belg.  kaecidmy  glocire.     Lindsay. 

Kell,  8.  a  piece  of  skin  which  wraps  over  part  of  a  loin 
of  veal.  My  informants  vary  considerably  in  assigning 
it  a  locality.  But  as  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  not  unaptly  come  from 
the  Teut.  galey  callus.  Promp.  Parv.  keU^  reticulum. 
Nares  quotes  as  an  illustration  of  its  use: 

111  have  him  cut  to  the  heU,  then  down  the  seams. 

Beauitont  and  Fletcher. 

Kbll,  5.  to  skin  over;  a  term  applied  to  horses  when 
they  shew  symptoms  of  blindness.  Ex.  ^^  His  eye  begins 
to  iell  over.**^ .  The  able  glossarist  just  quoted  again  fur- 
nishes me  with  an  example. 

Now  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 

Drayton. 

Kever,  V,  to  cover.  The  regular  vowel  is  perpetually 
changed  into  e,  and  i.     Ex.  ^^  K&ser  em  o^er.*" 
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And  leyd  hym  in  his  owne  hous 

And  keueryd  horn  vp  ayeyn. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  262. 
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Kktb,  8,  bloflBoms  of  the  ash.  Bullokar  under  hitkaies 
thus  explains  the  word,  '^the  fruit  of  the  ashen-tree, 
they  are  little  narrow  husks  hanging  together  in  clus- 
ters, wherein  is  contained  the  seed  of  the  ashe  which 
is  bitter." 

Ketx,  Kex,  b.  the  dried  stalks  of  the  hemlock,  or  other 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  word  seems  of  universal  ac- 
ceptation ;  supplying  all  the  kingdom  through  a  simile  for 
what  is  wit^hered.  Palsgrave ;  kickeSy  the  drie  stalke  of 
humlockes  or  burres. 

As  doth  a  kyw  other  a  candle. 

P.  Plouhman,  330. 

All  the  wyyes  of  Tottenham  came  to  se  that  syzt, 
Wyth  wyspes,  and  kexis,  and  lyschja  there  lyzt. 

Tumament  of  Tottenham,  v.  201. 

I'U  make  these  wither'd  k&ees  hear  my  hody. 

A  King  and  no  King. 

For  kexj  dried  kex,  that  in  summer  has  heen  so  liheral  to 
fodder  other  men's  cattle,  and  scarce  have  enough  to  keep  your 
own  in  winter. 

The  mieeries  qf  Inforced  Marriage,  iv. 

Ejbble,  «.  to  cut  small.     Ex.    ^^Kibled  beans.^^     Teut. 

Hppeny  insecare. 
KiBBLiNG-AXE,  8.  an  axc  about  four  pounds  and  a  half 

in  weight,  chiefly  used  in  cutting  *  cord  wood.' 
Kibbling  mill,  8.  a  mill  used  for  cutting  beans. 
Kid,  «.  to  cut  oi*  bind  up  faggots.     Teut.  hidden,  coire. 
Kiddle,  v.  saliva,  chiefly  from  an  infant.     Teut.  kedel, 

supporus. 
Kiddle,  v.  to  emit  saliva.     S.  Goth,  sagla;   Dan.  sigle, 

dicitur  de  infantibus,  ubi  salivam  per  oris  sinus  effluere 

patiuntur. 
Kids,  8.  faggots.     C.  Brit,  ddyson ;  Promp.  Parv.  iyde^ 

fascis.     Palsgrave;  kgdde,  a  fagotto. 
KiLsoN,  8.  the  keel  of  a  barge. 

KiMrr,  (jidj.  l.  cross,  ill  tempered.  2.  awry.  5.  dis- 
ordered in  the  brain.     Ex.  ^^A  kimii  sheep.''' 
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Kjmnal,  b.  a  veflsel  for  household  purpoaeB.  Pbomp. 
Pary.  kytdyn^  or  keler  veflsel ;  what  brewers  would  still 
call  a  cooler ;  kemfUng^  Bailey ;  kmUng^  Coles.  An  old 
word  whose  derivation  is  veiled  in  obscure  conjecture. 
Ray  enumerates  it  among  the  North  Country  words: 
it  is  by  no  means  conunon  in  Shropshire.  Palsgrave; 
kjfmnM^  quevue. 

A  kiM^ding  trough  or  elles  a  kemdyn. 

Cant,  Tain.  v.  d548. 

She's  somewhat  shnple 

Indeed;  she  knew  not  what  a  Arnmie/  was. 

Thu  Coxcomb. 

Kind,  9.  to  light,  as  fire.     Ex.  ^^  Kind  the  fire^ 

Kip,  $.  a  cote.     Ex.   '^A  cauves  Jbj?.^ 

KiPE,  $.  a  strong  basket  with  two  short  handles,  always 
formed  of  unbarked  osiers.  A.  Sax.  cypa^  cophinus. 
Teut.  kuype^  cupa.     Germ,  kipey  corbis  dorsuaria. 

Krr,  #.  an  universal  vulgarism  for  a  gang,  or  company. 

Kitchen,  s.  a  large  iron  kettle  which  usually  hangs  over 
a  kitchen  fire. 

Knack,  9.  1.  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  snap  as  a  dog.  2. 
to  strike  gently  with  one  weapon  or  instrument  against 
another.  3.  to  nick.  Swed.  hMcka^  pulsare.  Oenn. 
hnackmy  sonum  edere  ex  ictu.  • 

Knag,  9.  to  bite  at,  snap  ;*  and  hence  the  following  adjec- 
tive, in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Isl.  naga ;  Swed.  gnaga^ 
mordere.     Teut.  hnaghen^  rodere. 

Knagot,  adj.  ill  tempered,  peevish.     Dan.  knag. 

Knarlt,  adj.  1.  knotty.  Ex.  ^'This  timber^s  knairUf 
stuff.''  2.  hardy,  stiff.  Ex.  "  A  knarly  fellow.''  Teut. 
kna/rrm^  stridere.  Swed.  knar^  hominis  morosi  verborum 
continuus  strepitus;  knarrig^  morosus.  Dan.  knarwr- 
reny  austerus.  Verel.  in  Indie,  knar^  aoer;  Teut.  kno- 
roMighy  nodosuB.  (knarrey  nodus.)  ^'  A  thikke  gnarreJ^ 
Chaucer,  v.  551. 
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Knit,  v.    1.    to   unite.      Ex.    "The  bwon  (bone)  inna 

ittU  yet.*"     2.   to  hang  together.     Ex.    "  The  beee  bin 

knitted  under  the  skip.'*''     A.  Sax.  enittan ;  Dan.  tnytter ; 

Swed.  hnyta ;  Isl.  hnykby  nectere. 

And  to  hys  fete  a  strong  rope  knyttea, 

R.  CoBR  DB  LioN^  y.  4068. 

And  his  honden  bifoien  him  knet. 

Thb  Sbuyn  Saobs,  y.  1516. 

I  wol  ben  bis  to  whom  that  I  am  kmU 

Cant.  Taksy  v.  112d8. 

Knogs,  9.  hemp ;  and  being  the  course,  fibrouB  part,  may 
have  some  connexion  with  the  preceding. 

KoLiNG,  Eeocling,  s.  a  rough  tasting  apple,  nearly  allied 
to  the  crab.  This  word  is  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludlow. 

KoupiNG,  a^,  addicted  to  bark  at  a  horse^s  heels.  Some 
of  those  who  have  listened  critically  to  our  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  a  keov^mg  dog  and  a  havping  dog.  The  former 
denoting  one  who  is  quick  and  sharp,  valuable  as  a  house 
guard,  the  latter,  one  who  is  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  molest  passers  by.  Ex.  "  Dunna  yo  hear  that 
dog  houping  the  ship  T     (See  Ceout.) 
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is  frequently  eupplanted  by  to  i   tliiu 
Salopiuis  my,  "  Paiom  ut  his  bond" 
for   pabn  of  bis  hand.     Palsgrave; 
pauhne  of  the  hande.     And  the  pnu>- 
tioe  is  not  without  authority,  as  we 
find  the  same  interchange  of  letters 
in   WicUTe   translation  of  the    New 
TeBtaroent :   "  Othere  gaven  strokis  with  the  paurma  of 
her  hondis  in  his  faoe.^    St  Matthew,  oh.  xxvi     Also, 
bawm,  for  halm  ;  PalHgrave ;  bavms,  an  herb ;  ptaam^  for 
pealm.     When  preceded  by  o,  /  ia  invariably  changed 
into  w,  or  u,  a«  in  fold,  sold,  old,  soold,  bold,  &o.  we  eay 
fotBd,  towi,  oied,  tcowd,  bovsd  (Teut.  b<mde,  audax.)   When 
preceded  by  a,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  «t ;  as  "  this 
borley  wunnod  mak  good  mauty     "  He  dunna  yam  his 
MUt."     Sometimes  its  sonnd  is  altogether  suppressed,  as 
in  fault,  vault,  &o.     The  nattvee  of  Craven  (See  their 
gloesarist  under  mawt)  have  a  funular  practice. 
Al  undergoes  a  peculiar  change  in  its  pronunciation  in 
several  parts  of  the  county,  but  eepeoially  at  iMdiow.     It 
is  commuted  into  ate,  and  if  a  dissyllable  ending  in  d,  Uie 
d  is  invariably  turned  into  t.     Thus  we  hear  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Burg  call  that  quarter  of  tihe  town  where 
the  prison  is  situated,  Gawmty  and   Gaafort,  for  Goal- 
ford;    in  like  manner  Bal/ord  is  called   Havimt,  and 
Wcdford,   WawKvl  and    Waafvi, 
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Lacb,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  ^^  A  tight  lacing^^  in  the  two 
sexes  is  hardly  synonymous ;  for  whilst  the  male  portion 
would  carefully  avoid  it,  the  female  part  voluntarily  in* 
fliot  upon  themselves  this  species  of  torment.  Orose  re- 
cognises the  phrase  of  ^^  Fll  kice  yqar  jacket.^^ 

Lam^ice^d,  part,  past;  being  beaten  by  a  boy.    (See  Lick.) 

Lao,  d.  to  loiter,  remain  behind. 

Laqlast,  phr.  the  last  of  a  band.  Yerel.  in  Indie,  lag^ 
societas.     Orose. 

LaomaN)  8.  an  epithet  given  to  the  last  of  a  troop  of 
mowers  or  reapers.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  lagg ;  Lapp,  lagg^ 
extremum  cujuscunque  rei. 

Lam,  9.  to  beat.  Ex.  ^'  Give  him  a  good  lanmmg.'^  Celt. 
lam^  manus.  Teut.  lam  slaen,  enervare  verberibus.  C. 
Brit,  lainioy  verberare.  Yerel.  in  Indie,  lamy  fractus. 
Isl.  hlemmay  tundere.     Swed.  lam^  enervatus. 

Many,  I  say,  sir,  if  I  had  been  acquainted 
With  ktmnUng  in  my  yonth,  bb  yon  have  been^ 
With  whipping,  and  such  benefits  of  nature. 

The  Honest  Man*s  Fortune* 

One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming, 

A  King  and  no  King. 

Lamb,  Lamp,   v.  a  form  of  the  preceding.     Grose  has 

the  word,  and  also  the  phrase   '^  Lamb  pie^**  which  is 

synonymous.      In  the    celebrated   play   of   Ignoramus, 

the  word  occurs  under  a  Latin  form. 

Pol.    Capillis  illas  in  viis 

Protiahens  ita  kmberabo,  ne  toUant  pedes  postea. 

Edit.  Hawkiw,  p.  96. 


To  amplify  the  matter  then;  rc^es  are  ye, 

"    "         e  feave  y< 

The  Beggars'  Bush. 


And  lamb'd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  kave  ye. 


Lambskinet,  8.  a  game  at  cards  played  by  young  people. 
A  corruption  from  the  Fr.  Lansquenet.  See  Cotgrave. 
Menage,  says  the  La^Mquenet8^  who  are  Swiss,  or  German 
footmen,  introduced  this  game  into  France.  They  were 
a  body  much  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his 
wars  against  the  king  of  France.  Phil,  de  Comines, 
Book  VIII.  c.  14. 
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Lammbl,  Lammock,   v.  synonymous  with  the   preceding. 

Langan,   Lanoit,  s.  the  socket  of  a  spade  or  shovel. 

Lannet,  b,  a  laniard.    Fr.  laniere, 

Lant,  s.  urine.  Isl.  A.  Sax.  Alandy  urina.  Which 
again  come  from  ihp  Celtic  &m,  Ian,  ten,  aqua.  The 
primitive  has  given  name  to  some  pUices  in  our  own 
county,  as  Z^n^ardine ;  and  to  several  in  the  king- 
dom generalTy,  as  Lancaster,  LandoUy  &c.,  which  have 
taken  their  appellation  from  their  position  near  water. 
Nares  quotes  for  my  purpose, 

Your  freqnent  drinking  country  ale  with  iant  in't. 

Glapthornb's  WU  in  a  CongtaMe, 

Lapp,  9.  to  wrap,  fold  up,  enclose.  Ex.  ^'  Lapped  up 
in  paper.**^  Teut.  lappen^  coagmentare.  Swed.  lappa^ 
sarcire.     Sir   D.   Lyndsay. 

And  whanne  the  bodi  was  taken,  Joseph  lapjnde  it  in  a  clene 
sendel. 

Wiclif's  New  TeH.  St  Matt.  ch.  xzvii. 

BUapped  among  his  fon. 

Amis  and  Amiloun^  v.  1014. 

Sche  toke  a  riche  baudekine 

That  hir  lord  brought  fram  Constentine, 

And  tapped  the  lltel  maiden  therin. 

I^Y  LE  FR£INB,  v.  133. 

Ye  must  gvve  the  knyght  a  lyveray, 
To  lapperas  body  ther  in. 

Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

And  take  him  a  nene  mantell 
To  lappe  his  body  ther  in. 

id.  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

L'AUeffro. 

Latch,  v.  to  measure  under  the  surface,  as  a  mine,  by 
way  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  it  has  been  used. 
Thus  to  latch  a  pit,  signifies  to  measure  how  much 
of  the  mine  has  been  used,  as  well  as  to  discover  what 
direction  the  work  is  taking.  Germ,  lache,  incisura. 
Lat.  Barb,  lachus,  incisio  arborum:  that  is,  as  a  boun- 
dary mark.     ''  Omnia  qusecunque  his  lachis  et  terminis 
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eircumdata  sunt  cum  villulk  infra  poeitiis.'"  (Du  Cange, 
8ub  Lachim.) 

Lather,  «.  1.  a  ladder.  2.  part  of  a  mill  contiguouB 
to  the  hopper. 

Lather,  Lother,  adj.  rather.      Ex.    "  I'd  UUher  nod.'** 

Latness  o'  speech,  phr.  difficulty  of  utterance,  impedi- 
ment of  speech.  Teut.  laeten,  omittere  ?  S.  Goth.  lot, 
piger.  A.  Sax.  latian ;  M.  Goth,  latgcm^  diferre.  Swed. 
lotting^  ignarus. 

Lats,  8.  laths.    Teut.  latte^  tigillum. 

LAi*riN6,  adj.  late,  backward.  Ex.  '^  A  lotting  time  for 
the  tillin.'*'   Yerel.  in  Indie,  latvr ;  M.  Goth,  lata^  tardus. 

Law,  s.  liberty,  licence,  start. 

Laze,  «.  to  glean.  Ex.  ^'  Gone  a  lazing.''''  S.  Goth,  loia ; 
Teut.  Franc.  Gterm.  lesm ;  Swed.  lasa;  A.  Sax.  lesan^  legere. 

Lazing,  8.  the  produce  of  gleaning.  A.  Sax.  lesingy 
spicelegium. 

Leaf,  #•  fat  round  the  kidneys  of  a  pig.  Ex.  ^^  Pig's 
lea/J"  usually  converted   into  lard. 

Leapers,  8.  grey  peas,  commonly  oaUed  '*"  taping  paze.'' 

Learn,  v.  to  teach.  This  is  a  very  common  metonymy, 
and  in  all  probability  universal.  Refinement  has  in- 
duced us  to  consider  it  a  vulgarism,  but  I  suspect 
somewhat  arbitrarily.  For  both  the  example  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  itself  supply  an  answer  to  those  who  would 
condemn  its  use.  Germ,  lemen^  docere.  A.  Sax.  leor- 
nian;  Franc,  lemon;  Alaman,  liman^  discere. 

Lead  me  forth  in  thy  truths  and  learn  me. 

Psahn  XXV.  4.  and  8.    Psahn  cxix.  2. 

and  repeatedly  in  Shakspeare ;   As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 ; 

Tempest  i.  2. ;  Richard  II.  iv.  K 
Leather,  t.  to  beat. 
Lenth,  Leynth,  8.  length.     There  is  a  general  practice 

amongst  the  lower  orders  of  suppressing  the  sound  of 

^,   in   this   and    similar    words:    and    as    we   fiiid    the 
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word   written  by  some   of  our  eariy  writers  without 

it,   the  custom  is  not  unsanctioned.     One  illustratioD, 

from  many,  may  suffice. 

In  his  muchehed^  and  in  his  leynMtf. 

Kyno  Alisauicdxr^  y.  7352. 

Lbnt-usain,  Lent-tillin,  8,  such  crops  as  are  sown  in 
the  spring. 

And  lente  feeds  alle 
Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete. 

P.  Plouhman^  211. 

Lbvebs,  8.  ^  wet  boards ;'  or  the  lower  moveable  boards 
of  a  bam  door:  sometimes  termed  Heavers:  perhaps 
from  being  lifted  out  of  the  side  grooves. 

Let,  8.   1.  ploughed  land  that  has  been  laid  down  with 

clover  or  other  seeds.     Ex.  "  A  clover  foy.*"     "  It  was 

a  ley  last  year."*^     A.  Sax.  fe^,  novale. 

And  feyr  toke  vp  a  falow  ley. 

The  HunUyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  152. 

S.  as  a  common  termination  to  the  name  of  a  place. 
In  which  we  must  seek  for  a  higher  origin.  C.  Brit. 
Ue;  Com.  le;  Arm.  lech;  A.  Sax.  lea;  Oermi  lage^ 
locus. 

LicHOATE,  8.  that  gate  of  a  church-yard  through  which 
a  funeral  approaches  the  grave.  One  of  the  entrances 
to  Madely  Church- Yard  is  so  called,  and  whilst  all 
corpses  are  carried  through  that,  aU  weddings  as  in- 
variably pass  through  the  other.  The  term  is  not 
confined  to  this  place  merely,  as  a  similar  apellatiim 
is  given  to  others  in  variotts  parts  of  the  county ; 
the  church-yard  gate  at  Albrighton  bears  this  name; 
there  is  a  Liek/leld  Gate  near  Norton  Camp ;  and 
the  like  name  is  recognised  in  Cheshire  and  Staflford- 
shire.  The  central  gate  leading  into  the  church-yard 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Wolverhampton  is  stiD 
called  the  HchrgaU.  IsL  Swed.  Lapp,  lik;  A.  Sax. 
lie;  M.  Goth,  leik;  Teut.  Ujds^  cadaver.  The  city 
of  Lichfield  has  hence  derived  its  title,  being  as  Lam- 
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bard  infomui  us  from  John  Rosb,  ^^oalled  LyatfMe^ 

i.  e.  (kkia/eerma  Campus^  from  the  great  alan^ter  tlieie, 

lAe  and  Zichoma  in  Old  English  aigniiyiiig  a   body, 

by  which  name  Beda  also  oaUeth  it.^ 
Lick,  8,  a  blow. 
Lick,  «.   to  beat.      Ex.  ''A  good  Hckim^.^    S.   Goth. 

laga^  peroutere.     Plautus  has  ^pugno  legere? 
LicKLE,  adj.  a  yery  general  substitution  in  the  vicinity 

of  Church  Stretton  for  UtOe. 
Lids,  8.  transverse  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the 

roof  of  a  coal  work.     A.  Sax.  hUdan^  tegere! 
Lmp,  Libv,  ddj.  agreeable,  as  soon  as;   pronounced  Uf 

and  Uv.      Ex.   ^'  Fd  as  Uf  do  it  as  nod.*"     A.  Sax. 

leof;    M.   Ooth.   Uviba;    Tout.    Urf,   dQectus.      Germ. 

liAen^  fkvere.     Lat.  Ubd^  hbet. 

What  anima  ia  1^  or  loth. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Be  hym  Itfe,  or  be  hym  loth. 

Kitson's  Ant,  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  90. 

Ne  though  I  say  it,  I  na'am  not  ^fe  to  gabbe. 

MiUeres  Tale,  35ia 
Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe. 

RiTsoirs  Rohin  Hood,  vol.  L  p.  41. 

Whoee  mention  was  like  to  thee  as  Ueoe 
As  a  catch-polls  fist. 

Hall's  SaHre$,  iv.  2. 

LiBN,  part,  peuf ;  layn.     Ex.   ^'  Her  hannod  Ken  up  all 

alung;**^  which  is  to  say,   whether  it  be  masculine  or 

feminine,  that  the  brute  has  layn  out. 

Though  ye  have  iien  among  tjie  pote.  ^ 

Peahn  Ixviu.  13. 

LuEVER,  adf.  rather.      Ex.    ^^  Liever^  let  him  be.**^     Sir 

D.   Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  Spenser. 

Hym  was  leuer  to  fyn  than  lyde. 

Sir  GowohthsEj  v.  246. 

That  hem  were  leoer  lend. 

P.  Plouhmak* 

I  had  leuer  than  a  thousand  pound. 

Adam  Bxll,  v.  646. 

Mee  had  kver  than  a  ston  of  chese. 

Tumameni  qf  ToUefihom,  t.  180. 
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LiooER,  8.  a  liar.  Ex.  ^'  Thee  bkt  a  ligg0r.^  S.  GotL 
Ijuga;  JM.  Ooth*  Uuffcm;  A.  Sai^.  koffon;  Franc.  A)a- 
num,  Unffon;  Belg.  Uegen;  IsL  Swed.  linga;  Germ. 
2tt^^,  mentiri. 

Light,  9.  by  aphseresis,  for  dUgkt. 

She  %A<  adoun  and  fidleth  him  to  fete. 

Cant,  TtUet,  t.  5624  and  10483. 

A  vengeaunoe  and  dispight 
On  the  most  nedes  lygiU. 

Skeltox's  Poemt,  p.  83. 

All  hyB  loTe  yn  her  was  l^pA/^* 

Laukfax,  y.  308. 

Light  timbered,  adj.   sickly,    weak,   feeble,  slim.     Ex. 

^^There^s  nod   much  chaanoe  o^   keeping  aich  a  wekly, 

KgAi  timbered  orachur  alive.'^ 
Lightsome,  adj.  light.     Pbomp.  Parv.   lypkUumy  fbll   of 

light.     Tout,  lieht;  A.  Sax.  UfU^  lucidus. 

Fall  lightsome  and  glad  of  cherea. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rosb. 

Lightsomer,  adj.  comparative  of  the  foregoing. 

Like  ;  a  redundancy  which  often  enters  into  the  middle, 

or  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.    Ex.  '^  Her^s  been 

very  iU  Kker     ''  Poorly  lite.'' 

Sa  Hope  and  Cuiage  did,  quod  I, 
Experimented  hfke. 

Movtooxery's  Cherry  and  the  Siae. 

Likely,  adj.  suitable,  promising.  Ex.  ''A  likely  lad.*^ 
M.  Goth,  galeikan^  placere. 

Limb  of  the  Law,  phr.  Jamieson  defines  limb  to  be 
"  a  mischievous  or  wicked  person  C  as  "  You're  a  per^ 
feet  limb.'*'  An  elliptical  expression  says  he,  used  for 
^^a  limb  of  Satan.**'  Verel.  in  Indie.  Zrim,  membrum; 
Swed.  lem. 

But  I  am  tanriit  the  danger  would  be  much. 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch — 
One  of  tnose  Limbs  of  Law  who're  always  here. 

The  Borough,  Letter  VI. 

Ling,  $,  heath.     Verel.  in  Indie,  linffy  erica. 
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LiNKSRiNo,  adj.  idle.  £x«  ^*  Yo  bin  a  ttnkerinff  fellow.'** 
And  aa  a  partioiple,  denoting  one  who  loiters,  or  idles 
about,  Ex.  ^^JAnkering  aboui^  By  metathesis  for  Ufir 
gering.  A.  Sax.  lengiom;  Tout.  Imghan;  Belg.  lengmy  pro- 
longare. 

Lm  Pin,  s.  a  pin  of  iron  which  passes  through  an  axle 
of  a  waggon,  or  a  "  copsil^^  of  a  plough,  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.     Lvnch-pm^  Bailey. 

Lint,  8.  a  slang  term  for  a  halter.  Ex.  ^^  Yone  had  the 
lint  nigher  your  neck  than  he  has.^  Tout,  limt^  funicu- 
lus. Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie.  A.  Sax.  Bret,  lin ;  Belg. 
Unt ;  Dan.  lintoj ;  Lapp,  line;  C.  Brit.  Arm.  Com. 
Um^  linum. 

LiNTY,  adj.  1.  idle,  lazy.  Ex.  "A  linty  fellow.*"  Coles 
has  lenk/w^  idle ;  hence  the  metaphorical  sense,  2.  fai. 
Ex.  ^^  A  Unty  pig.*"   (Lilleshall.)     Teut.  lewkrer^  Imttu. 

Lipping^  Lippinchglout  ;  «.  a  piece  of  steel  welded  to  the 
front  of  a  horse^s  shoes.  A.  Sax.  Uppa ;  Franc,  kp  ; 
Swed.  lapp ;  Belg.  Teut.  Fr.  Kppe ;  Arm.  Germ.  Upp, 
labrum. 

Lissom,  adf.  elastic,  supple,  pliant.  Ex.  ^'  Lissom  as 
whalebone.'*^  A.  Sax.  Usse^  relaxatio.  Isl.  lidamiukr ; 
Dan.  Udmggy  agilis. 

And  1^  as  laaae  of  Kent. 

Dowsabells  ▼.  27. 

LiTHEKLT,  adf.  lazy.  Not  very  provincial,  I  think.  Sir 
D.  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  B..  of  Glo^ster.  BuUokar,  has 
Utherly^  slothful.     ^^  A  Sax.  hfthre^  malus,  pravus.*" 

My  lad  he  is  so  Wher,  he  said. 
He  will  doe  nought  that's  meete. 

Kino  Estmbre,  y.  203. 

A  clerk  had  Htherly  beset  his  while. 

Cant.  Taksy  y.  3299. 

Ltttsb  down,  9.  to  make  up  a  horse^s  bed.  Teut.  Belg. 
liHer  der  beesten,  cubile, 

Who  being,  as  I  am,  litter'd  under  Meicoiy. 

WhUer's  Tak,  iv.  2. 
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Lfetlb  Funt  Coal,  i.  a  thin  meacnure  of  coal,  nearest  the 
surface  of  any,  resting  upon  thei  Ova^PYstone.  Our 
Shropshire  strata  lie  thus,  and  bear  the  foBowing 
names. 

Lancashire  Ladies.    (Iron  Stone.) 

Little  Flint  Coal. 

Crawstone. 

Clod  Coal. 

Rondle  Coal. 

Two  Foot  Coal. 

Sill,  or  Gainy  Coal. 

dunches. 

Stinking  Coal. 

Penny  Coal. 

Flints,  or  Flint  Coal. 

Flat  Stone. 

Yard  Coal. 

Quisee  Neck. 

Double  CoaL 

Three-quartered  Coal. 

Ball  Stone. 

Top  Coal. 
LoB^s  Pound,  t.  a  punishment  of  a  playful  kind  with 
which  children  are  threatened,  an  easy  detention  be- 
tween the  knees.  Dramatic  critics  have  been  unable 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Nares  quotes  from 
Massinger  and  Hudibras, 

Found  in  Z^V  pound. 

Jhdte  qf  Milan,  iiL  2. 

Thou  basely  thiewst  into  Lob'9  pound. 

The  term  is  among  the  ehaiee  collection  of  Grose. 
Lookers,  8,  pieces  of  oak  or  hazle,  which  support  the  roof 

of  a  pit. 
Lodged,  part,  past ;  grass  or  any  kind  of  grain  whidi  is 

beaten  down  by  wind  or  water,  is  said  to  be  lodged. 

Haply   the   A.  Sax.   loffe^   aqua,  originated    the  term. 
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Teut.  Hey4offhen^  componere  fiBnum  in  metam!  A.  Sax. 
hffian;  Belg.  Fris.  Sicamb.  logien^  componere. 

Lollop,  9.  to  loll.  Ex.  "  LoUoping  about.*"  Id.  IcUa^ 
eegniter  agere. 

LoMB,  8.  a  lamb.  A  deviation  firom  the  regular  autho- 
rities of  the  Northern  languages,  which  is  only  justified 
by  the  isxample  of  Pieife  Plouhman,  and  the  ancient  song 
of  Cuccu,  printed  in  Ritson'^s  Anct.  Songs,  p.  4. 

LoMMocK,  8.  a  large  piece.  Ex.  ^^  A  hmmoek  6*  bread.^ 
(See  remarks  under  Ock.) 

LoNBsoMB,   a^.     1.  destitute,  widowed.     Ex.  ^'A   poor 

UmsBome  woman.'" 

A  hundred  marks  Is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear. 

2nd  part  of  Henry  IV. 

2.  solitary,  shuti  out  from  the  world.  Ex.  '^A  sad 
lonesome  place  to  live  in.'' 
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ThoB  he  hath  sold  his  land  soe  broody 
Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fenne. 

All  but  a  poore  and  hnetome  lodge, 
That  stood  far  off  in  a  lonely  glen. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  voL  IL  p.  131. 

Long  Feathers,  phr.  ^'  To  lie  in  the  long  feaihers^^  is 
a  cant  phrase  for  sleeping  upon  straw,  in  a  bam  or 
stable. 

LooBD,  part.  pcut.  A  perversion  of  the  generally  re^ 
oeived  meaning,  which  denotes  in  the  present  in- 
stance, being  supplanted,  superseded.  Ex.  ''  Ah ! 
Surrey  thee  bist  hoed,  another  chapes  ta'en  thy  plack."*^ 
Fr.  iooer. 

Loom,  «.  the  track,  or  wake  of  a  fish.  Ex.  '^  A  fishes 
loom.'^    Swed.  hma^  segniter  inoedere! 

Loose,  9.  to  discharge,  let  off:  as  guns,  or  cannon. 
This  is  considered  by  many  as  a  vulgarism,  or  bearing 
the  marks  of  provincial  slang.  But  there  are  few  words 
U3ed  on  tetter  authority.  It  ought  rather  to  be  written 
as  it  is  frequently  pronounced,  and  in  short  as  it  is 
spelt  by  Roger  Ascham  and  others,  hwe* 
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They  kwaed  their  anowes  both  at  once. 

Adam  Bbll^  t.  309. 

It  obtains   the  like  aigzi]fica;tion  with   him  aa  it  does 

with  us.      Nares  gives  illustrations  from  Drayton  and 

Ben  Jonson,    to  rescue  it  from  reproach.      A.   Sax. 

leotan ;  M.  Ooth.  lausan^  liberare. 
LoTHBy  fr.   to  offer.     Ex.    '^I   loihed  it  to  him  at  five 

shiUin.^ 
LoTHER,  adf.    1.  a  corruption  of  rather.     Ex.  *^  I'd  lotker 

nod.'*"     2.  unwilling,  in  which  case  it  is  the  comparative 

of  A.  Sax.  b^y  perversus. 

A  lorde  were  hther,  for  to  leyne  a  koaae 
Than  swich  a  begger. 

P.  Plouhm an's  Crede, 

Loth  him  was  that  dede  to  don. 
And  wele  h^ier  Yob  liif  forgon. 

Amis  and  Amiloun^  y.  646. 

The  Mrer  of  face,  the  prouder  of  hart^ 
The  lother  to  wo,  the  sooner  won. 

SiAoie  House  of  Women,  v.  561. 

LouK,  8,  a  blow.  Ex.  '^  Fat  him  a  louk  on  his  yed.^ 
By  metonymy  I  suppose  we  get  this  word  from  the 
Isl.  and  S.  Goth,  luta ;  A.  Sax.  hlutany  inclinare  se.  I 
have  no  better  fancy  to  offer. 

LouN,  «.  a  clown,  boor,  stupid,  countryfied  fellow.  Sy- 
nonymous with  loon.  Teut.  Belg.  loen^  homo  stupidus. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  limd^  perversse  indolis  homo.  Ir.  liuHy 
desidiosus.     Sir  D.  Lindsay.     Shakspeare. 

Thou  lies  fialse  hum  they  said  again. 

Ritson's  HMn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  10?. 

And  haoldly  bare  away  the  gear, 
Of  many  a  lawland  hun. 

Gilderoy,  v.  60. 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere; 
Therefore  he  called  the  taylor  ioume, 

Percy's  ReHques,  vol.  L  p.  207. 

LouN,  LouNDER,  V.  to  chastiso.  Ex.  ^^Loun  him  weD."^ 
This  and  the  previous  Scotticisms  have  hitherto  eluded 
etymological  research. 
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LouNEB,  s.  a  large  piece  of  bread ;   the  town's  piece,  is 

the  first  cut  from  a  new  loaf. 
LovEsoMB,  adj.  an  archaism  for  lovely.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay, 

lufesum. 

Her  louesum  eighen^  her  rode  so  bright. 

Lay  lb  Fbbinb^  y.  263. 

Ludlow^  8.  The  name  of  this  town  accords,  precisely 
with  its  position.  A.  Sax.  leod ;  Teut.  luden,  populus. 
A.  Sax.  hlaw^  hwe^  tumulus.  Teut.  loo^  locus  idtus  ad- 
jacens  stagnis,  tarrentibus^  aut  paludibus :  (i.  e.)  The 
people  who  live  on  the  hill.  Low^  or  Xo,  is  common 
as  a  termination  to  several  places  both  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Thus  in  it  there  is  Munshto;  A.  Sax. 
mund  OS ;  and  lawe,  tumulus ;  out  of  it,  Marhw^  a  hill 
surrounded  with  marshes.  HowmIow^  East  Loo^  West 
Loo,  &c.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
comes  from  the  C.  Brit.  Uehcm,  locare,  and  by  contrac- 
tion lau,  and  thence  low ;  but  generally  speaking,  low, 
designates  a  tumulus,  as  Brinllow,  and  KniffMhw,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  Saxon's  Low,  near  Trentham,  co. 
Stafford,  on  the  estate  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. In  Shropshire  we  have  the  Willow  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Wenlociy  a  locality  sanctified,  as  it 
were,  by  the  number  of  tumuli  it  contains.  (See  re- 
marks at  pp.  93,  269.) 

This  too  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with  ety- 
mological research,  as  Verel.  in  Indie,  loge ;  S.  Goth. 
loffa ;  A.  Sax.  l^ ;  Alam.  lofuffa ;  Belg.  laeye ;  Fenn. 
liecH;  Dan.  lue;  Brem.  loegniss;  Germ,  hh;  M.  Goth. 
in  comp.  la/uh ;  flamma,  htx^  evidence :  having  reference 
to  the  cremation  celebrated  on  the  site  of  those  Lowbs, 
or  eminences. 

They  diowe  heom  quyk  undur  a  towe. 

Kyng  Axisaundbb,  v.  4348  and  5364. 

Of  lightnes  sal  thon  se  a  hwe, 

Yfoaine  and  Gamn,  V.  943. 
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Alone  he  walked  bv  a  hwcg 
A  fayre  fyie  sawe  ne  glowe. 

Stb  iBnmtLAB,  T.  384. 

As  they  lyden  an  a  hwe. 

Lybbaus  Discovus^  y.  1000. 

That  beheard  the  sherifie  of  Nottingham^ 
As  he  leaned  nnder  a  hwe, 

Robm  Hood  and  Guy  ofGuHwrne^  ▼.  187. 

Lug,  «.  1.  a  puU  by  the  ear. '  Ex.  ^^  A  hug  of  the  ear.^ 
Not  proTinoial:  being  used  by  Lindsay,  Shakspeare, 
Diyden,  &c.  &c.  (See  Nares.)  In  its  primary  signi- 
fication, figore  was  unknown,  and  it  signified  the  ear 
itself,  and  this  meaning  still  continues  in  some  parts 
of  :^^land. 

All  but  a  %  by  th'  ear^ 
Or  8Qch  trifle. 

The  Nice  Vakur. 

2.  the  strongest  kind  of  ^^springle,^  cut  in  two,  peg- 
ging down  under  the  ^^buckles^^  the  thatch  of  a  cot- 
tage, 

LuQo,  o.  1.  to  pull  by  the  hair,  or  ear.  Ex.  ^^'Lttg- 
ging  him  by  the  yare.'*^  S.  Gt)th.  lugga^  crines  vellere. 
2.  to  draw :  generally  applicable  to  heavy  carriage,  as 
timber,  stone,  manure,  &c.  Thus,  we  hear  farmers 
talking  '^  of  lugging  muck  on^  the  follow.'"  From 
the  tardy  movement  of  horses  on  such  occasions,  it 
evidently  comes  firom  Teut.  Fris.  hgghen^  ignave  et 
segniter  agere. 

^' Don't  you  remember/'  says  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  ''how  the  countess  used  to  lug  a  half-length  picture  of  the 
latter  behind  her  post-chaise  all  over  Italy?" 

Correspondence,  yoL  iL  p.  286. 

LuMM,  8.  an  epithet  given  to  a  piece  of  water  by  the 
turnpike  road  side,  betwixt  Coalbrookdale  and  Welling- 
ton; LuMM  Hole,  is  vastly  similar  to  some  pieces  of 
water  in  the  Tyrol,  which  obtain  their  celestial  green 
marly  colour,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  bot- 
tom. Willan  recognises  the  epithet  in  Yorkshire. 
C.  Brit.  Uwrn^  nudus. 
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Lunge,  «.  to  beat,  or  violently  afiaaiilt  a  person,  chiefly  by 

kicking.     This  sense  enables  us  not   inaptly  to  derive 

it  from  the  Fr.  (Monger. 

Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt?  the  foul  great  kangiu  laid  un- 
mercifully on  thee. 

ThB  Knight  qfthe  Burning  PeHle. 

LuNGous,   adf.  cruel,  vindictive,  possessing*  a  disposition 

which  delights  in  mischief,  or  the  infliction  of  bodily 

injury. 

Un  chien  ahnge,  est  celui  qui  a  les  doigts  du  pied  etendus 
par  qnelque  blesore.  Richblkt. 
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undergoefl  but  few  changed,  and  erw 

these  are  preeumed  to  be  of  general 

acceptation.     In  the  word  turnip,  it 

takes  the  place  of  n,  as  turmt ,-  the 

same  word  constantly  varies,  as,  tar- 

mid,  tormit,  tormid,  &c. 

Maoot-hant-pebt,  b.    the   millepedeB. 

Isl.  margfieila,  scolopendra  *. 

Maid,    s.    an   iron   frame   which   holds    '  the   bakstone/ 

(See  Bakbtonb.) 
Maist,  adv.  almost.  Ex.  "Moist  olemmM.'^  M.  Goth, 
mats;  Germ,  mmtt;  A.  Sax.  maett;  Teut.  Belg.  meat; 
Swed.  S.  Goth.  Dan.  meet ,-  lel.  meetr.  plarimimi. 
ntatW,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay :  maet,  R.  of  Bronne :  meeit, 
Wiclif:  meite,  Chaucer. 
Mak,  ff.  an  usual  and  very  common  abbreviation  of  make. 
Ex.  *'  Whod  ivir  mate  thee  do  a  thians." 

The  cheeae  is  to  mak,  the  bnttor's  to  kim. 

Hbrd's  SeottiA  Soitg*,  vol  iL  p.  12S. 

Makbhift,  ».  a  substitute. 

Make,  v.  to  fasten.  Ex.  "  Make  the  door.'^  ^'  Are  the 
windows  made  f"  This  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  a  provincialism.  It  may  be  questioned  however, 
whether  it  really  bo  one.     Let  us  regard  it  as  an  el- 
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liptical  expression,  and  call  the  modem  Greeks  to  sanc- 
tion our  use  of  it  by  their  analagous  phrase,  of  Kanvci 

Tfiv  Ovpav. 

Make  the  door*  upon  a  woman's  wit 

As  You  ZAke  It 
The  doors  are  made  against  you. 

Comedy  of  Errors, 

Make  up,  phr.  1 .  to  coat,  wheedle.  Ex.  ^'  Fausing  and 
makirig  upT     2.   attempting  a  reconciliation. 

Mall,  «.  a  corruption  from  Mary,  through  MM:  unfre- 
quent. 

Mammet,  «.  a  doll,  something  small  intending  to  repre- 
sent a  human  being.  Ex.  '^A  mammet  of  a  thing.'''' 
Prom.  Parv.  mawfMtis^  imagines  fictse  loco  Deorum. 
Coles  has  fnamme^  a  puppet.  Belg.  Teut.  mainmekefn,^ 
mammula,  (Minsheu.)  Nares  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  mov^m^n^.  He  quotes  among 
other  authorities  for  its  use, 

This  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammeU,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

1  Hen,  IV.  iL  3. 

Mammocks,  8.  broken  or  refuse  victuals.  Ex.  '^  You  may 
eat  your  mammocks  as  likes.^^     Not  provincial. 

Mammock,  «.  to  waste  or  crumble  away  bread.  Ex. 
^'  Child  dunna  mammock  thy  fittle  o^  that'^ns.''''  Skinner 
thinks  this  word  comes  from  the  C.  Brit,  mdn,  parvus ; 
ocks  being  added  as  a  diminutive.  The  latter  part  of 
his  conjecture  does  not  seem  in  analogy,  either  with 
the  Welsh,  or  any  Northern  language;  oka^  being  a 
cumulative    or    intensive   verb.      (See   Remarks   under 

LOMMOCK,    WaDDOCK.) 

Whfin  mamockes  was  your  meate. 

Skblton's  Poems,  p.  197. 

Mantle  piece,  $.  a  chimney  piece.  Belg.  mantd  van  de 
flchoude ;  Fr.  mamteau  de  la  chemin^e.  Oerm.  mantd ; 
structura  quae  camini  focum  circumdat. 

Marcher  Lords,  b,  A  title  given  to  the  petty  sove- 
reigns who  lived  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales. 
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The  same  privileges  appertained  to  those  on  the  Scotch 
borders.  Our  earliest  record  of  their  origin,  is  given 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  1070,  who  permitted  Boger  de 
Montgomery  to  levy  war  at  his  discretion  upon  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself 
from  the  Welsh,  whatever  he  could  thus  acquire.  This 
policy  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Marcher  Lordships, 
which  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  little  states, 
and  thus  became  the  fruitful  parent  of  innumerable 
disorders,  till  their  suppression  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
(See  Blakeway^s  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  117.) 
M.  Goth,  ma/rka ;  A.  Sax.  mearc ;  Dan.  S.  Goth,  marte ; 
Isl.  mari ;  C.  Brit,  mars ;  Germ,  gemereh ;  Ft.  marcke ; 
Belg.  Teut.  march ;  Ital.  marka ;  Span,  comarka^  limites 
aUcujus  territorii. 
Mare,  to  cry  the;  phr.  This  harvest  custom  is  not 
confined  to  Salopians,  as  there  is  reference  to  it  in  Cole's 
Dictionary,  and  in  the  Magna  Britannia  of  Lysons.  It 
varies  however  in  the  method  of  celebration,  both  with 
us,  and  from  others.  When  a  farmer  has  ended  his 
reaping,  and  the  wooden  bottle  is  passing  merrily  round, 
the  reapers  form  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  com- 
mence the  following  dialogue  in  loud  shouts,  or  rather 
in  a  kind  of  chant  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  voice. 
First  band  :  /  ha/de  her^  I  have  her^  I  hate  her.  (Every 
sentence  is  repeated  three  times.)  WhcU  hast  theef 
What  hast  theef  What  hast  theef  First,  a  mare^  a 
mare^  a  mare.  Second  ;  Whose  is  her  f  Whose  is  her  f 
Whose  is  herf  First,  A.  B'^s.  (naming  their  master, 
whose  com  is  all  cut.)  Second,  Where  shall  tee  send 
her  f  &c.  First,  to  C.  D.  (naming  some  neighbour  whose 
com  is  still  standing.)  And  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  joyous  shout  of  both  bands  united.  In  the  South 
Eastern  part  of  Shropshire,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
with  a  slight  variation.  The  last  few  stalks  of  the  wheat 
are  left  standing;  all  the  reapers  throw  their  sickles, 
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and  he  who  cute  it  off,  cries,  "  /  ha/ee  her^^  "  /  hwoe 
her^  "  /  hofte  her'''' ;  on  which  the  rustic  mirth  begins : 
and  it  is  practised  in  a  manner  very  similar  in  De- 
vonshire. (See  Lyson'^s  Magna  Brit.  p.  cgcliv.  and 
Cornwall,  p.  gclii.)  The  latest  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  reapers  cannot  therefore  send  her  to 
any  other  person,  is  said  '^  to  keep  her  aU  the  winter ^ 
This  rural  ceremony,  which  like  the  other  picturesque 
usages  of  a  former  period,  is  fast  wearing  away,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  time,  when,  our  county  lying  all 
open  in  common  fields,  and  the  com  consequently  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  wild  mares,  the  sea- 
son at  which  it  was  secured  from  their  ravages  was^a 
time  of  rejoicing,  and  of  exulting  over  a  tardier  neigh- 
bour. That  this  is  the  true  solution  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  ^^  crying  the  sow^"* 
sometimes  observed  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  of  pease. 
(See  Blakeway  and  Owen^s  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol. 
ii.  p.  27.  Brand'^s  Popular  Antiq.  of  Vulgar  Customs, 
vol.  i.  p.  443,  &c.)  By  way,  I  suppose,  of  keeping  up 
this  custom  with  fiill  effect,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  farmer  who  has  been  presented  with  ^''the 
ma/r^''  sends  one  of  his  harvest  men  with  a  halter  at 
supper  time  for  her !  Or  to  express  myself  in  the 
dialect  of  my  own  county,  according  to  the  relation  of 
a  witnesser  of  the  scene  in  1835:  ''They  cryden  the 
mar  awhile  I  was  thire,  becos  yo  sin  weMen  done  har- 
rast  fust ;  ''e  gotten  up  oW  neet  and  laid  a  dhel  o'  the 
weat  down  i^  swaaths,  un  awhile  we  wun  at  supper  a 
mon  cumm^d  in  wie  a  autar  to  fatch  her  away.^^  It 
is  not  unusal  to  sing  this  distich  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  prosperously  gotten  in  harvest.* 

Harrast  \f[}ioam>  Harrast  whoam, 
Niver  a  loads  been  overthroaiu 

Mabket  Fresh,  adj.     That  dubious   degree  of  sobriety 
with  which  farmers  too  commonly   return   home   from 
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market :    having  had  full   inclination  for  intemperance, 

but  only  venturing  to  the  borders  of  excesB. 

Not  drunken  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both. 
MARMrr,  8.    a  pot  with  hooks  at  each  side. 
Marow,  Marrow,  s.    a  companion,  friend.      The  Pbomp. 

Parv.  has  marwe^  and  marotte^  or  felowe  in  travayle, 

socius.     Fr.  mart, 

Poie  husbondes  that  had  no  maroweg. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Harty  v.  247. 

Tis  right  we  together  sud  be 

For  nane  of  us  cud  find  a  f?tarroto. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  L  p.  246. 

Mase,  «.  to  turn  giddy,  light-headed.     Ex.  **■  Felt  quite 

meued.'*'*     An  old  english  word,  metaphorically   applied 

from  the  substantive,  nuue^  a  labyrinth.    A.  Sax.  matey 

gurges.     Bulloker  has  maaey   an  astonishment.      In   a 

slightly  deflected  sense  to   our   own,  we   find  Chaucer 

using  the  word. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she. 

Canterbury  Tales,  t.  10261. 

Mase  or  Maes,  Maesbrook.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
was  fought  a  battle  between  Oswald  King  of  Northum- 
berland and  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  former 
was  slain.  Tradition,  or  at  best,  conjecture,  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  conflict  at  Oswestry,  but  surely  it  must  be 
considered  more  probable  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
situation  still  bearing  the  same  name  as  that  recorded 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  than  in  one,  concerning  which 
all  early  historians  preserve  silence.  Neither  does  Ety- 
mology desert  us  here,  in  ascertaining  the  true  locality 
of  the  action.  Maesbury,  supplies  in  its  termination, 
additional  evidence  that  the  place  had  become  sanctified 
through  the  slaughter  of  these  Saxon  warriors.  (See 
Remarks  under  Bury.)  At  Maesbrook,  or  on  Maes- 
brooke  Common,  it  seems  highly  probable  this  engage- 
ment took  place.  Having  fixed  the  situation,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  history,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
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variance.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  historians  repre- 
sents Oswald  as  a  monarch  who  benefitted  his  age,  and 
who  displayed  in  his  own  life  those  gentle  virtues  which 
exalt  the  character  of  the  bravest  chief.  His  piety  was 
remarkable.  Bede  gives  us  some  striking  proofs  of  the 
way  in  which  he  desired  to  advance  the  religious  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Whilst  he  wafi  thus  labouring 
for  their  advantage,  the  ambitious  and  restless  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  invaded  his  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
and  Oswald  fell  in  battle,  on  Aug.  5,  642,  at  Maes- 
brooke,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  con- 
queror caused  his  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body, 
his  trunk  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  parts  exposed  on  stakes ; 
or,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  who  is  our  autho- 
rity for  this  fact,  his  head  and  arms  only  were  thus  dis- 
honoured. 

Cujus  et  abficissum  cap^t  abscissosq.  lacertos, 
Kt  tribus  affixos  palls  pendere  cruentos 
Penda  jubet.  lib.  iii.  p.  931. 

Bede,  states  that  his  remains  were  about  a  year  after- 
wards under  miraculous  circumstances  transferred  by 
his  niece  Osthryda  to  the  monastery  of  Bardney.  They 
were  received  by  the  monks  with  great  honor,  and  be- 
came the  fruitful  source  of  those  numerous  legends 
with  which  the  pages  of  Hagiologists  abound.  Subse- 
quently they  were  removed  from  hence  to  Lindisfam  by 
his  successor  Oswy,  his  hands  and  arms,  however,  were 
preserved  at  Bamborough.  Matthew  Westminster  states 
that  in  the  year  910,  his  bones  were  transported  with 
great  reverence  from  Bardeny  into  Mercia ;  (See  p.  355.) 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  corroborates  him.  (See  p. 
Sti().)  The  episcopal  seat  of  Lindisfam  had  been  re- 
moved to  Chester  in  882,  where  we  may  suppose  these 
bones  were  placed.  The  Chronicle  of  John  Brompton 
says  the  bones  of  Si  Oswald  were  removed  by  Elfleda  to 
Gloucester,  where  she  built  a  monastery  in  honor  of  his 
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memory,  (p.  833.)  (Bedae  Hist.  lib.  iii.  Saxon  Chron. 
am[io  642.  Matt.  Weertmona.  p.  324,  &c.)  Pemmnt  con- 
siders it  probable  that  the  Britons  bestowed  on  the  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fou^t,  the  name  of  Maei  hir^  or 
the  long  fields  or  combat,  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
conflict.  The  Saxons,  for  a  considerable  time,  retained 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  action  was  fought, 
with  the  addition  of  their  own  vernacular  word  fML, 
or  feUh^  a  field ;  as  Miuerfeld^  nkuer/eUh^  and  corruptly, 
masa/eld.     (Pennant^s  Wales,  p.  259.) 

Campus  Mesa/eld  sanctorum  canduit  ossa. 

Hen.  HurUingdanj  lib.  ilL  p.  331. 

**  In  after-days^',  says  Pennant,  ^'  the  name  became  en- 
tirely ScLxon ;  and  from  the  fate  of  the  Eang  was  styled 
Oswald's  tree ;  now  Oswestry ;  and  by  the  Welsh  rendered 
Croes-oswaUt.^  (p.  26o.)  This  is  a  very  ingenious  deriva- 
tion of  Oswestry^  but  it  does  not  at  all  disprove  the  con- 
jectures I  have  advanced,  or  make  the  present  town,  the 
site  of  the  engagement.  It  has  also  been  surmised  that 
Oswald  fell  in  a  field  near  the  town,  called  Ca&^nef^  or 
Heaven  field,  and  that  a  tree  was  planted  near  the  spot 
called  Oswalds  tree^  hence,  Oswestry.  (Nicholson,  p.  1018.) 
In  answer  to  which  it  has  been  urged  that  Heafen/eld 
in  Northumberland  has  the  same  meaning ;  and  re- 
ceived it  on  account  of  the  victory  Oswald  obtained 
there.  The  derivation  of  Maesbrook  may  satisfy  the 
doubts  of  those  who  may  still  be  scrupulous.  C.  Brit. 
Bret.  Armor.  Tnaes,  p]^elium. 
Mash  fat.  Mash  tub,  s.  a  vessel  used  in  brewing,  which 
holds  the  malt :  the  grain  is  stirred  round  with  a  wooden 
implement,  termed  a  mash  staff.  Junius  aptly  deduces 
it  from  the  6r.  fjiaaaw.  pinso.  Fr.  mascher ;  Ital.  mac- 
care.  S.  Ooth.  A.  Sax.  fat ;  Germ,  fass ;  C.  Brit. 
jffetta/fi  ;      Alam.    faz ;      Belg.    tat,      vas    cujuscunque 

generis. 

She  drancke  on  the  maithe  fat. 

Elinour  Rumming,  p.  137. 
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Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-fai, 

RiTSON*s  Scottish  Songs,  yol.  ii.  p.  124. 

Masker,')?.  I.  to  feel  stupified,  confused.  Ex.  '^  Sich  a 
dark  neet  I  was  masker'd  like.""  2.  to  grow  giddy, 
stun.  Ex.  ^'Oid  him  a  lick  as  quite  mcLsker'd  him.'''' 
Fr.  massacre ;  Ital.  mazzare  f  Pegge  has  the  word  as 
common  in  Derbyshire. 

Master  tail,  s.  the  left  handle  of  a  plough. 

Maul,  v.  to  bruise  or  hurt  by  the  fist  as  in  fighting. 
Ex.  "  Terribly  mauled  in  the  face.**'  Isl.  Swed.  mala^ 
molere.  Phillips  has  maul^  to  bang  or  beat  soundly. 
Coles.   Nares. 

Maun,  s.  a  horse'^s  mane.  Ex.  '^  Cohm  (comb)  his  mawn 
afore  yo  ta'en  him  out  o^  th''  steable.  The  Isl.  mon, 
and  Swed.  mahn^  juba  equina,  favor  our  pronunciation. 

Maun,  «.    must,  a  corruption,   I  suppose,  of  the  old  verb 

mou^n. 

But  we  maun  hae  linen^  an'  that  maun  hae  we. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Sengs,  vol.  L  p.  282. 

Maunder,  v.  to  talk  foolishly,  incoherently.  Ex.  "  Ooes 
maundering  and  bothering  on.^ 

Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure. 
And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at  me. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 

And  now  Louisa  went  on  with  a  medical  maundering. 

Miss  Edoeworth's  Helen,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

Maundrel,  s.  1.  a  pickaxe  pointed  at  each  end,  such 
as  is  used  by  colliers  when  ^' holing.''^  2.  a  pin  of 
iron  employed  by  smiths  when  making  ^^  balking  axes.*^^ 

Mawskin,  s,  part  of  a  calFs  stomach,  that  is  salted 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk  in  making  cheese. 
S.  Goth.  Swed.  Isl.  mope ;  A.  Sax.  maga ;  Alam. 
mago ;  Belg.  maag ;  Teut.  maeghe,  ventriculus. 

Mk,  pron.  If  this  be  not  one  of  our  elegant  redun- 
dances, we  must  consider  it  as  a  pronoun  used  instead 
of  myself,  Ex.  ^^  FU  goa  and  get  me  some  mate. 
**  Clane  me  for  chyrche. 
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Meaking,  part,  prea.  poorly,  drooping.  Ex.  ^^  A  medting 
cratur.'^  "  Gwuz  meaking  about.'^  Pbomp.  Pabv. 
mek^fn^  humilio.  Verel.  in  Indie,  meka^  verba  hand 
viriliter  proferre.  S.  Goth,  meker^  homo  mollis.  Swed. 
mekuy  hebetudine  ingenii  in  sermone  timidulum  agere. 

Meal^s  meat,  8.  a  meal  of  meats  or  enough  for  a  meal. 

More  commonly,  '^a   males   nutte.'"     Ex.   ^'Nobody  to 

gie  him  a  males  maUr     Craven. 

Ne  take  a  tneht  mete  of  thine. 

P.  Plouhman. 

A  mele»  mete  for  a  pome  man.         itL 

Meanevers,   adv,  mean  while. 

Meg,  8.  a  mark  pitched  at  in  playing  at  quoits.  When 
the  quoit  touches  it  the  thrower  counts  two;  if  the 
mep  is  driven  from  its  place,  (megrisers)  three ;  and 
if  it  be  entirely  covered,  (whauiDers)  four.  C.  Brit. 
magl^  a  spot!     Isl.  m/egn^  summa  rei! 

Meght,  «.  the  old  form  of  the  preter-imperfect.  Ex. 
'^  He  meght  ha^  done  it,  if  had  liked.*" 

Because  they  meglU  haue  Rood  space. 

Sir  Try  amours,  v.  679. 

Melch^    adj.  in    milk.     Ex.   '^  A  new  melcA  caw  :^   and 

one   who  yields   her  milk   readily  is   called   ^^an   easy 

melched  one.'^     A.   Sax.  melcan;   Swed.   molka;    Belg. 

mdken;  Teut.  mdcken;  Oerm.  melken  and  mUchen^  mul- 

gere.     Isl.   miaka;  Dan.  malken^  mulctum  ire. 

For  sche  was  meldie  and  couthe  theran. 
Sche  bad  it  souke  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lb  Frbin,  v.  196. 

Melverly,  8.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  village  on 
the  Welsh  side  of  Shropshire  being  continually  flooded 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Severn,  has  originated  the 
phrase  of  ^^  Get  to  Melverly  wie  thee.^''  Its  remoteness, 
perhaps,  and  the  frequency  of  inundations  to  which  it 
is  siibject,  has  occasioned  the  place  to  pass  into  a 
bye  word,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  called  Melverly 
God  helps.     In    a   wet   season   their   plight   turns  the 
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joke  againfit  them,  but  after  a  dry  summer,  the  Mel- 
wrleianSy  whose  land  which  in  itself  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, has  been  rendered  more  fertile  by  the  bountiful 
watering  of  the  adjacent  river,  retort  upon  their  ban- 
tering neighbours,  by  the  phrase  of  ^'  Melvebly  !  where 
do  you  think  f"  A  triumphant  kind  of  exclamation, 
which  signifies  that  such  crops  as  those  at  Melverly 
could  be  obtained  no  where  else. 

Meuse,  «.  a  hole  in  a  fence  through  which  a  hare 
usually  passes,  her  general  track.  Cotgrave  has  under 
Fr.  trouie^  a  gap  or  mtuet  in  a  hedge.  A  word  recog- 
nised by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  and  other 
poets,  as  well  as  by  Oervase  Markham,  a  professed 
writer  on  field  sports.     (See  Nares.) 

Take  a  hare  without  a  mtue. 

Ray's  Proverhtt, 


Meizztsld,  part,  past ;  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy.  Ex. 
'^  Th'*  aud  sow^s  mezzUd  like,  I  think  as  how  ul  die.^ 
Promp.  Pxny,  masdyd^  serpiginosus.  Palsgrave;  mesyll 
the  sickenesse,  meseUerie.  Cotgrave  renders  the  Fr.  me- 
seau  a  meseUed  person.  In  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire, 
mezzil-feaid^  means  red  with  pimples.  S.  Goth,  mastiffs 
scabiosus.  Bret.  mezM;  Fr.  mezeau  and  meseau;  Teut. 
mesd;  Belg.  masdm;  Dan.  moMelmg^  leprosus.  The  term 
is  for  the  most  part  applied  to  swine;  and  as  my  in- 
formant under  the  Wrekin  saith,  the  word  mezzild 
describes  a  pig  which  has  ^'  the  flesh  full  of  tiny  blobs 
of  water  all  over  the  body;  the  cheeks  are  not  so 
bad  as  any  other  part ;  the  fat  as  bad  iviry  mossel, 
but  nod  so  visible  like  to  the  eye.'*''  Oerm.  mas^  masel^ 
macula. 

MiDLiNG-sHARP,  odj.  tolcrably  well.  Ex.  '^  How  is  the 
family,  John!  Why  the  measter^s  ketched  a  hacking 
cuff  (cough)  like,  but  the  missus  bin  midHng-iharpr 

Mike,  «.  to  idle,  loiter.  Ex.  "Jacky  wants  to  miker 
Craven  Gloss,  and  Nares  have  it  michin  and  mich^  the 
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same  word  as  our  own  but  differently  spelt.  We  always 
use  it  in  a  perverse  sense.  It  is  not  so  intensively 
employed  as  formerly.  Promp.  Parv.  Mychyn  or 
pryvatdy  stelyn  mnale  thynyes^  Surripio.  Softened 
down  by  the  dramatists  to  idle  and  mischievous. 
Chaucer. 
Mile,  s.  This  is  inserted  simply  for  the  sake  of  no- 
ticing the  universal  singularity  of  its  use.  The  vulgar 
never  give  the  word  a  plural.  A  similar  practice  is 
observable  in  Foot:  they  suppose  this  to  be  likewise 
a  plural  in  itself,  and  speak  of  ''  a  two  foot  rule  {^ 
'^  a  bwoard  seven  foot  long.*^^  In  the  former  instance, 
they  say,  "  to'ert  four  or  five  mile  C  and  the  custom 
seems  to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  Eariy 
English  Poets. 

Three  myle  myghte  men  here  the  soun. 

Richard  Coer  db  Lion,  v.  5714. 

An  hundred  myle. 

OcTAViAir  Imperator,  t.  286. 

Miles  endways,  phr.     These  are   very  long  ones. 
Miller,  b,    the   larva   of  a  lepidopterous  insect,    knovm 

in  its  imago  state  by  the  appellation  of  Vanessa  Urticse. 

It  is  addressed  by  children  in  this  distich. 

Miller,  Miller,  blow  your  horn! 

You  dicdl  be  hanged  for  stealing  com. 

Milk-Fork,  «.  a  forked  branch  of  oak,  usually  at  the 

dairy   door,   upon  which  the   mOking  pails,  and  other 

lacteous  vessels  are  hung. 
Milk-prick'd,  part.  poLst ;  milk  turned  sour. 
Milner,   f?.   the   old   form   for   miller,   according  to   P. 

Plouhman,  A.  C.  Mery  Talys,  p.  24,  Percy's  Reliques, 

&c.  &c. 
Misdeem,  v    to  be  suspicious,  illiberal.     Teut.  misdienetty 

male  mereri.     A.  Sax.  mis,  from  M.  Goth,  mtssa,  defeo- 

tus ;    detnan,  judicare. 

He  which  that  misconceiveth,  oft  misdeemeth. 

Chaucku's  Merch.  Tak, 
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That  taketh  well  and  soometh  nought^ 
Ne  it  misdeeme  in  hir  thought. 

House  qf  Fame, 

They  retained  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  they  assented  not 
to  my  counsel,  and  they  depraved,  and  miMkemed  all  my  correction. 

WiCLiPF  an  Prayer,  c.  ii. 

MisDEEMFUL,  odj.  suspicious.  See  Roister  Doister,  edit. 
BriggB,  p.  50. 

MisLK,  9.  to  rain  gently.  Ex.  ^^  It  misles  o*  nun,*"  that 
is,  according  to  its  sense  and  derivation,  ^^it  mists  6* 
rain.*^  A.  Sax.  mist^  caligo,  quia  caligo  est  privatio  lucis, 
a  mtssen,  oarere.  Germ,  mist^  nebula.  Wachteri  Gloss. 
Teut.  Fris.  HoU.  misten^  mieselen^  rorare  tenuem  pluviam. 

Mix,  f?.  to  clean  out  as  a  stable,  or  cow  house.  Ex. 
*''' Mixing  the  moggies,^  i.e.  mixing  the  calves. 

MixEN,  MixoN,  s.  a  dunghill,  heap  of  rubbish.  It  is 
not  dialectical.  A.  Sax.  mixen ;  Dan.  mbg ;  Scan,  mock- 
hull ;  Isl.  myki ;  Swed.  mok^  sterquilinium.  Cotgrave, 
Coles,  &c.  mexeUy  mixen, 

MoBBLE,  u.  to  cover  up.  Ex.  "  Hobbled  up  in  a  cloak/'' 
Mobbled^  as  females  are  said  to  be  when  so  covered  or 
clothed,  and  from  their  form  being  obscured  and  par- 
tially hidden  by  this  ungraceful  load  of  drapery ;  the 
word  has  affinity  with  the  S.  Goth.  Swed.  moln,  nubes. 

Ist  Playbr.    But  who,  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobbled  queen. 

Ham.    The  mobbied  queen? 

Pol.    That's  good ;  mobbled  queen  is  good. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

MoBCAP,  s.  a  cap  tying  under  a  woman''s  chin  by  so 
broad  a  piece  of  lace  or  muslin  of  the  same  material 
as  the  cap  itself,  that  the  face  is  partiaUy  hidden.  This 
unbecoming  and  inelegant  fabrication  of  our  English 
modistes^  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the  Lap- 
pish, siobmoij  tegmentum  capitis,  quo  foemine  Lappo- 
rum  utuntur  hieme  quoque  simul  facies  operitur. 

MoG,  9.  to  move.   Ex.  "  Come  mog  off."*"*     Isl.  moka^  movere. 

Moil,  9.  1.  to  work  hard,  slavishly,  generally  at  some 
dirty  occupation.     Ex.    "  Toiling  and  mailing.'*'* 
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Unpreaching  prelates  are  so  troubled  with  lordly  living,  and 
moiling  in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions. 

Latimkr's  Semum  on  the  Plough. 

2.  to  become  dirty,  Ex.  ^^  Moiled  from  yed  to  fut." 
Teut.  moeyeTy  limus.  Eng.  mire;  Fr.  mowiller^  (which 
gives  118  the  Salopian  pronunciation  :)  madidare.  Verel. 
in  Indie  mod/wr ;  Dan.  mhdder ;  S.  Goth,  mod ;  Alam. 
muoder ;  Belg.  moede ;  Grerm.  miude^  fatigatus.  Gr. 
lAoKvvw^  contaminare. 

M0LLICBU8H,  f?.  to  bruise  or  break  fine;  used  in  'ma- 
lam  partem.''  Ex.  'Til  moUicrush  thee.'*^  Fr.  mol^ 
escrcuer. 

MoLUFY,  9.  1.  to  bruise  or  beat.  In  this  sense,  which 
must  be  considered  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  so  frequently 
used  as  in  the  next.  2.  to  soften,  subdue.  Here  it 
is  a  correct  word.  Neither  mollified  nor  bound  up 
with  ointment.  Is.  i.  6.  Fr.  moUifier^  to  moUify,  Cotgr. 
Lat.  molUo. 

Some  moU^ication  for  your  giant  sweet  lady. 

Ttoeifth  Night,  L  6. 

MoMMBT,    8,   a    trifle,  a   doll,    or   puppet;    synonymous 

with  mammet, 
MoN,  8.  a  man.     Pure  A.  Saxon  motiy  homo. 
M0N6E,  r.   to  eat,   bite   at  ravenously.     Fr.  manger  a 

un  grain   de   sel,   to   eat  hastily  or   greedily,   without 

staying  for  any  sawce  or  seasoning,  other  than  a  come 

of  salt  will  yeeld  him.     Cotgr. 
Moonshine  fut,  phr.  decamping  by  night,  and  leaving 

the  landlord  unpaid. 
Moral,  s.  a  model.     As  in  the  North  Country,  we  say, 

"a  moral  of  a  man.'^     Brockett,   Moore,  Nares. 
MoRKiN,  Mawkin,  8.  a  scarecrow.     Isl.  morkinn;  Swed. 

murken,  putrefactus ! 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unhidden  dies. 

Hi  SHOP  Hall's  Satires, 

MoRT,  8.  a  large  quantity.     Ex.   "  A  mort  of  it.""'     Isl. 
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margt^  morgt,     Gimb.  mart^  multum.   Irish,  moran^  miil- 

titudo.     Grose. 

MossEL,  $.   a  moroel.     Ex.    ^'Nod    a   mos9el   o"   mate.'*'' 

Fr.  marcel. 

And  after  the  mossel,  thanne  Satanas  entride  into  him. 

Wicliff's  New  Testament,  John  xiv. 

Most,  adj.  a  state  verging  upon  rottenness.     Ex.  ^^  Mosy 

apples."^^     Tout,  moes^    puis!     C.  Brit,  vmoydo^   humec- 

tari.     Gr.  /nvSaw  nimio  humore  putrescere. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups  of 
no  kindred;  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to 
moee  in  the  chine.  Taming  qfthe  Shrew,  iiL  2. 

Mother,  s.  a  round  piece  of  leather  put  upon  the  bladder 
that  lies  inside  of  a  foot-ball. 

Mothering,  s.  the  sediment,  or  turbulent  dregs  of  vinegar. 
S.  Goth.  Belg.  madder ;  A.  Sax.  mader^  spurcities  ista, 
qu£e  in  fundo  doliorum  aut  ampullarutn  residet.  Teut. 
maeder^  modder^  fsex.  Isl.  mod^  quisquilise.  Swed.  moder^ 
residuum  faeculentum  in  fundo  vasorum.  Palsgrave; 
moder,  a  difle«e,  manys. 

Mothering  Sunday,  s.  ^^  To  go  a  m^thermg*''  is  a  very 
old  custom.  It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
practice  that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  of  people 
visiting  Mother  Church  on  this,  or  Midlent  Sunday^  to 
make  their  ofierings  at  the  high  altar.  The  appointment 
of  the  lessons  for  this  day,  the  first  of  which,  gives  the 
stoiy  of  Joseph  entertaining  his  brethren,  and  the  se- 
cond, which,  treats  of  our  Saviour^s  miraculously  feed- 
ing five  thousand,  together  with  the  allusion  to  Mother 
church  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  26.  ^^  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,*"  &c.  have  evidently 
occasioned  the  practice. 

lie  to  thee  a  simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thon  goeet  a  mothering. 

Hbrrick's  Hesperidee. 

Morrr,  s.  a  mark,  or  spot  at  which  quoit  players  pitch. 
S.  Goth,  mat^  punctum,   in  quo  plures  concummt.  Isl. 
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mo/,  concursus.     C.   Brit,  nwt,  a  place.     A.  Sax.  m^t, 
atomus. 
MouoHT, «.  the  old  fonn  of  the  preter  imperfect.  Chaucer, 

&c.  A.  Sax.  mot^  poBsum. 

For  to  get  sleep  if  that  he  maught. 

Sir  Gray  Stebl^  t.  1398. 

The  ffrehound  ranne  forth  his  waye 
TyU  he  came  where  his  maister  laye^ 

As  faste  as  euer  he  mou^. 

Sir  Tryamoure,  v.  613. 

MouGHT,  8.    a  moth.      Ex.    "  The  mouffhts  han  eat  it. 

Palsgrave;   mought  that  eateth  clothes. 
Mould  ^ort,    Mouldy  warp,  «.     a   mole.      A    good   old 

English  word.     A.  Sax.  mold^  terra ;  icearpian^  jactare ; 

Swed.  mulkork ;   Germ,  mawl  vmrff;    Tout,  mul-vmrp ; 

Alam.  mulrwurf;    Isl.  moUharpa ;    Dan.  muldvarp ;   S. 

Goth,  mfullwad^  talpa. 

We  call  in  some  parts  of  England  a  mouk,  a  fncukkoarp,  which 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  a  cast-earth;  and  when  planks  or  bords 
are  awry  we  say  they  eoft,  or  they  warp, 

Vbrsteoan's  BestUtUwn  of  Deemed  ItOeiiigenee, 

Sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  mMujarp  and  the  ant. 

l^c».  IV.iiLl. 

MouN,  9,  correllative  with  may  and  may  not.  In  the 
former  instance  an  archaic,  in  the  latter,  a  vitiated  form. 
Ex.  "  I  mou/n  tak  it  whoam.*"  Here  the  first  vowel  is 
oftener  silent,  and  it  becomes  by  elision,  man ;  ^'  /  mun 
take  it  whdam.^  In  the  latter  example,  it  is  em- 
ployed negatively,  as,  ^^  I  mcwn  let  thee  do  a  thatnX^^ 
implying,  I  may  not. 

Ye  moun  not  serve  to  God  and  to  richesse. 

WiCLiFP's  New  TesUmmt, 

For  adventures  which  that  moun  betide. 

Cant.  Taks,  v.  12868  and  13160. 

MouT,  MOWT,  V.  to  moult.  Promp.  Parv.  Mowted^  de- 
plumatus;  Mowtinge^  deplumacio.  Tout,  muyten^  plu- 
mas  in  aviariis  amittere.     Fr.  mwr. 

MouTER,  «.  to  moulder,  decay.  Ex.  ^'  MtmUring  away.^ 
A  vitiation  of  the  original  form,  obtained  thus,  moulder^ 
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nundtm'y    mouter,     Teut.    Tnouteren^    raacerare,   mollire; 

M.  Goth,    muld ;    S.  Goth,   mtdl ;    Swed.   id.    Isl.  mol ; 

A.  Sax.  mold;   Dan.  wM^  pulvk. 
Muck,  «.    1 .  to  clean  out,  free  from  manure.     Ex.  ^'  Muck 

the  cowhuB.*^^    S.  Goth.   Swed.    mocka^  stabula  purgare. 

2.  to  cover  with  manure.     A  farmer  talks  of  mmkmg  his 

land.     (See  Mixen.)     Hence,  also, 
Mucker,  «?.    1.  to  be  busy  or  employed  upon  some  filthy 

work.     Ex.  "  A  muckering  job.'''    2.  to  live  as  it  were 

from  hand  to  mouth,   in  a  comfortless,  dirty  way.     Ex. 

^*  He  lived  always  in  a  very  muckering  way.**^     3.  In  an 

uncertain  sense.      Ex.  ^'  The  clothes  were  muckered  in 

the  wash  tub.**' 
MuDsoN,   8,   quasi   Mudstone,  the  upper   Silurian   rocks 

generally,  which  rapidly  disintegrate,  and  fall  into  mud. 
Muomrs,  8.  a  pottery.    At  Benthal,  one  is  carried  on  with 

spirit  and  activity,  and  it  is  this,  which  has  supplied 

me  with  an  authority  for  the  present  appellation :  univer- 

sal  there  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Broseley. 
MuLLOK,  8,   rubbish,   dung.     Ex.    "A  heap   o'    mullok, 

Isl.  mol,  mica.     C.  Brit,  mwlwg,  quisquilise. 

The  muUok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  caneyas^ 
And  all  this  muUok  in  a  sire  ythrow. 

Cant,  Tales,  v.  1 6408. 

Till  it  be  rotten  in  mullok  or  in  stre. 

iUv.»%7l. 

MuN,  V.  a  form  of  the  imperfect  verb  must.  Ex.  "  I 
mun  gda  I  reckon.''" 

Thai  mun  be  met  if  thai  war  ma. 

Minot's  Poem^,  p.  3. 

Munch,  Munge,  8,  to  eat.     Fr.  manger. 

MuNcoBN,  8,  oats  and  barley  mixed;  Old  English,  mong- 
corn :  a  term  but  rarely  heard,  except  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  county.     A.  Sax.  mengean,  miscere. 

MuNNA,  MuNNOD,  V.  two  various  forms  of  must  not, 
which   are  very   prevalent.      Simply   another   mode   of 
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expreBsion  which  we  give  to  the  old  word  maitn:  by 
suppression  of  the  first  vowel,  it  becomes  mun^  thence 
mtmna^  and  mun  not^  and  in  accordance  with  the 
common  practice  of  converting  t  final  into  d,  mtmnod. 
Ex.   ^^  Her  munnod  nize  a  that? ns.*" 

MuNDLE,  8.  A  stick  used  in  stirring  up  cream.  Ex. 
''A  cream-mundle.'"     A.  Sax.  mtindy  manus. 

Mutton,  «.  1.  a  low  term  of  contempt  for  an  aban- 
doned female.  This  title  has  been  derived  from  the 
Fr.  mofUonne^  a  sort  of  coifure  used  by  females,  con- 
sisting of  a  tress  of  hair,  tufted  and  frizzed  which 
was    worn   in    front. 

Nous  voyons  des  Precheun  coifiez  a  la  moutonne 
Se  faire  les  veaux  gnindB  et  la  bouche  mignoime, 
Se  radoueir  la  voix  et  poor  tout  geste  enmi. 
Aux  Dames  d'  alentour  faire  la  Mile  main. 

Lewis  de  Sanleoque. 

2.  a  reproachful  address  to  a  dog.     Ex.  ^'  Ah  t  mutton^ 

nyuUon^  impljring  that  he  is  addicted  to  run  after,  or 

kill  sheep :    as   we   say   in   rustic    discourse,    ^'  Tie   up 

that  aU'Ship  6"  yom.'*'' 
Mush,  Moosh,  ctdf.  silent,  quiet,  hidden.     Ex.  ^'R^niuned 

mush  like.'^^     Forby  suggests  mou(^  as  the  origin. 
Muzzt,  €ulf.  fuddled,  stupid  from  intoxication.     Ex.  ^'A 

bit  fnusofy^     "  So  muzzy^  that  he  could  na  understond.''" 

Is  it    from  the  Gr.    fkV(Tia*  obstructio! 
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lY,  Snaggy,  adj.  peevish,  conten- 
[>us;  the  same  as  NAoaEDT,  or  nao- 
No :  all  dedudble  from  Isl.  nagga, 
jgsre. 

oo,  <B,  to  bite  at,  snap.    Ex.  "Jim's 
bippet   nagged  at   my   heels.^     S. 
Dth.  gtioga  ,■  A.  Sax.  gnagan ;  Isl. 
no^m ;   Teut.  Belg.  knapAm ;  C, 
Brit.  Oflot,  rodere. 
Nack,  f».  to  nick.     Ex.  "  Naciifig  knives,"  an  amusement 
well  known  to  ^hoolboys.     Teut.  tnackea,  frangere. 
Nail   fahser,   t.   a  gimlet.      A   very   appropriate   word 
invariably    used    b;    ouraelves   and    the    Herefordshire 
people   for  that  instrument :    with   what  authority   let 
the  following  synonymous  parts  declare.     Teut.  naeghd; 
Oerm.   naget,  clavus.       Teut.  fottmvn ,-    Germ,  paisen, 
tranure. 
Nan,  pron.    (See  Anan.) 

Nape,  i.  the  back  part  of  the  neok  i  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  It  is  that  part  which  falls  into  a  hollow  :  from 
the  Teut.  nap,  alveolus. 
Nash,  Naibb,  Nesh,  ad^.  1.  tender,  delicate.  Ex.  "A 
poor  nsgh  cratur.'"  Promp.  Pahv.  groiee  neoMe,  and 
also  in  the  very  fine  MS.  of  the  Pboup.  Pabv.  in 
King's  Coll.   Lib.    Camb.      A.  Sax.  neac ;    Belg.  n«tA, 
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mollis.  Hung.  imy4»^  delicatus.  Cotgrave  explains 
tendre,  nsth^  piiling?  delicate.  This  expressive  word  is 
not  local.     Pet.  Langtoft.  Chron. 

The  chfld  was  keped  tendre^  and  neasche. 

Thb  Sbuyn  Sagks,  v.  732. 

No  knyght  for  netadie  ne  haide. 

Lybkaus  D18CONUS,  y.  1483. 

•All  tendere  and  neuehe. 

OCTAVIAN  ImPSRATOR,  Y.  1211. 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  freahe. 

It  seemeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and  nethe. 

Chaucbr's  Court  of  Love,  v.  1092. 

— This  but  sweats  thee 
Like  a  fieM  nag.  Bonduoa. 

2.  chilly.  (Clungonford.)  The  Teuton,  neseh^  madi- 
dus ;  (nesch  toeder^  aer  humidus,)  justifies  also  this  se- 
condary use  of  the  word.  A  friend  of  the  writer^s 
heard  in  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire,  these  com- 
pounded forms:  ^^ a  nesh-f>hizzed  fellow,^^  a  man  who 
will  not  fight  for  fear  of  becoming  bruised — ^^neA- 
stomcuihed^  one  who  '^cannot  ete  but  littel  mete,^ 
his  ^'  stomach  is  not  good,'*^  as  the  old  song  quaintly 
has  it.  Had  the  same  observer  kept  his  ears  open 
in  this  county,  the  present  small  volume  might  have 
been  enriched  with  a  greater  variety  of  polite  dis- 
course, than  it  can  now  boast  of.  Coles.  Nares. 
Grose.   Ray. 

Theo  nssMike  clay  hit  makith  dyng. 

Kyno  Alis aund^r,  y.  910  and  7326. 

Native,  8.  We  may  consider  this  as  noun  or  adjec- 
tive, but  if  taken  as  the  latter,  plae^  by  an  ellipsis 
is  understood.  The  Iceni  adopt  the  same  form.  Ex. 
"Neenton's  my  natif.'^ 

Nattbbd,  <idj,  sour,  crossgrained.  Ex.  ^'A  naUei^d 
piece,^  as  they  say  of  an  ill  conditioned  old  woman. 

Nature,  s,  employed  in  a  good  sense,  for  kind  hearted- 
ness  and  affection.     Ex.   '^  There^s  often  more  natmt 
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in  people  of  that  sort,  than  in  those  as  yo^  men  call 

their  betters/^    Shakspeare.    An  Icenieism. 

Nauobr,  8.  by  Crasis,  for  an  auger,  as  in  NauL     Teut. 

euejfher^  terebra. 

Hays  lent  me  here  his  naul. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

Naunt,  Nungle,  &c.,  &e.,  s.  None  of  these  words  or 
any  of  a  like  kind  can  be  deemed  provincialisms. 

Neat's  foot  oil,  8.  oil  extracted  from  cows'  feet,  which 
is  generally  applied  to  stable  or  coach-house  purposes, 
in  preserving  leather.  This  is  one  of  the  two  only 
forms  in  which  we  have  retained  the  old  word  neat. 
Isl.  naiU;  Swed.  not;  Alam.  noz;  A.  Sax.  neat;  Dan. 
nod;  Sp.  ganado^  bos.  The  old  poets  continually  used 
the  primitive  Nout  foot.    Ritson's   Scottish  Songs. 

Neat's  tongue,  8.  a  cow's  tongue. 

Neeld,  8.  a  needle.  An  instance  of  Crasis,  as  old  as 
P.  Plouhman. 

Tho  was  it  portatyf  and  pershaunt  as  the  poynt  of  a  nelde. 
M.  Goth,  nethla ;   A.  Sax.  ncedl ;  Alam.  nalde ;   Dan. 
nael;  Isl.  nacd;   Fris.  nirle;   Teut.  naelde;  Be]g»  naeld; 
Germ,  naedel;    S.  Goth,   nai;    Fenn.   neula;     Esthon. 
neklay  acus.     Mide.  N%ghC8  Dream. 

Why^  know  you  any  tidings  which  way  my  neele  is  gone. 

Gammer  Gurton'e  Needle. 

Nelson's  Balls,  8.  a  confection  in  great  request  among 
children,  called  Nel80fC8  BuUete^  in  the  North,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  honor  of  the  hero  ! 
(See  Brockett.) 

Nbow,  adj.  new.  I  insert  this  form  of  the  word  on 
account  of  the  pronunciation  it  receives  generaUy 
throughout  the  county.  It  is  borne  out  by  the  ortho- 
graphy, which  in  numberless  cases,  it  has  received  in 
our  early  poets.  The  Romance  of  Kyng  Alisaunder 
presents  no  deviation   from  this  mode  of  writing  it. 

And  take  him  a  neowe  wyve. 
V.  308;  see  also  v.  416, 1090, 1240,  7172,  7809,  &c.  &c. 
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Nb88,  8,  The  name  of  this  pUoe  is  in  strict  oonformity 
with  its  situation.  A.  Sax.  nesaSj  promontorium.  Tent. 
Sicamb.  Flan,  neie^  nasus:  seversdly  impljring  that  it 
stands  on,  or  close  upon,  a  Cliff:  hence  N&ssdiff, 
county  Salop. 

Nesses,  8.  nests,  a  corruption  similar  to  several  others 
which  we  have  adopted  from  nouns  terminating  their 
singular  in  ^,  «^,  or  U8t:  Ex.  "  Bird'^s  ne88€8.^  "Wek 
wriMSs^;  ^^dry  cru8$e8'^ ;  for  bird^s  nests,  weak  wrists, 
dry  crusts. 

Nest,  adj.  next.  Ex.  ^^  Nest  dure  neighbour ."^  It  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  vitiation.  A.  Sax.  nehst ;  C.  Brit. 
n^8,   S.  Goth,  fumte^  proprior. 

Newgate,  pause  as,  phr.  Wherefore  as  Poise  as  New- 
gate f     Doubtless  metonymycally  it  is  so  spoken. 

Newyus  day,  8,  New  yearns  day.  Almost  extinct,  and 
now  used  only  by  the  aged,  from  one  of  whom,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  I  heard  the  word. 

Neze,  v.  to  sneeze.  Not  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
being  provincial.  (See  Craven  and  other  Glossaries.) 
A.  Sax.  nieea/n;  Franc,  niosen ;  Belg.  niezen;  Swed. 
niusa;  Germ,  niessen;  Tent,  niesen^  stemutare.  Shak- 
speare. 

NiFF,  t.  to  quarrel.  Correllative  with  miff^  and  tiff: 
all  of  them  words  of  a  base  and  vulgar  kind. 

NiLD,  8.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  when 
'  blasting^  rocks ;  by  Crasis,  for  a  needle. 

Nile,  8.  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail,  that 
is  usually  called  a  'swepple.'*  NUe  is  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dale,  but  I  suspect  it  is  tralatitious. 

Nine  days.  phr.  Salopians  invariably,  when  speaking 
of  an  indefinite  length  of  time  between  a  week  and  a 
fortnight,  express  it  by  the  phrase  of  a  tceet  or  nine 
DAYS.  In  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  South,  and 
I  rather  think  in  the  ilireet  North,  the  idiom  runs  to 
a  tteek  or  trn  days.     And,  wherefore  ten  days  in  pre- 
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ference  to  ninb!  Surely  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
limit,  as  others  have  to  extend  the  interval.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  remarkable  test  by  which  the  identity 
of  a  man^s  Salopian  birth  may  be  truly  ascertained. 
Let  my  doubtful  readers,  try  whether  this  peculiarity 
be  not  entirely  local,  and  th^  will  iBnd,  as  the 
writer  has  proved  in  repeated  instances,  that  a  Shropshire 
person  always  circumscribes  the  period  in  question  to 
NINE  days. 

Nine  eyes,  s.  The  Ammocsetes  branchialis  of  Natural- 
ists, so  called  from  having  a  number  of  spiracles  on 
each  side,  or  branchial  orifices  in  a  lateral  groove. 
Found  profusely  in  the  Ledwick  brook  near  Ludlow. 

NiNETED,  part,  past;  a  low  term  used  in  a  perverse 
sense,  descriptive  of  one  versed  at  an  early  age  in 
evil  practices.  Ex.  "A  nineted  youth,^"  a  youngster 
who  is  wicked  and  wilful. 

NiNBTiNG,  8.  a  threshing,  castigation.  Ex.  ^'  A  good 
nineting!^  Referable  to  the  preceding :  each  of  them 
corrupted  from  amoiwt. 

NisGAL,  8,   the  youngest  pig  in  a  litter. 

Nobler,  8.  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  remind  inat- 
tentive youths  in  church,  of  their  misbehaviour,  by 
^^  noblin^''''  them,  or  '  hitting  them  on  the  head  with 
a  wand  carried  for  that  purpose.  Teut.  knodsen^ 
tundere ! 

NoDDiE,  8.  a  foolish  fellow ;  when  characterizing  such  an 
one  still  more  contemptuously,  he  is  called  a  neddy. 
Ex.  ^'  Such  a  noddle  as  him.'*'*  Fr.  nauden^  a  noddle^ 
Cotgr.  Ital.  pisellore,  a  noddie.  Florio's  Worlde  of 
Wordes.     Shakspeare.    Grose.   Moore. 

Noos,  8,   hemp.     A.   Sax.  cnotta^  nodus? 

NoooEN,  8,  any  garment  soever  made  of  the  above  ma- 
terial. 

NooLER,  8.  a  bungler.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Ma- 
gazine thinks  the  etymology  of  the  word  to   be   this. 
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What  we  call  an  higler  was  onoe  written  an  hoffler, 
and  so  you  will  find  it  in  Dr  FuIler^B  Worthies,  p.  27. 
Now,  an  hagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  nagler,  and 
with  a  open  a  nogler. 

NoNB,  (kJ^,  This  is  often  used  by  a  periphrasis  to  sig- 
nify not  any  time,  as  ''I  stoppM  fWM  at  Soesbury,^ 
for,  I  staid  no  time  at  Shrewsbury. 

Nob  ;  in  composition,  or  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
a  place  means  new^  from  the  Islandic.  (See  Haider- 
son,  and  Verel.  in  Indie.)  nyr^  novus.  Thus  we  have 
in  Shropshire  ;  Norton,  or  the  New  Town :  Wench- 
NOR,  or  the  new  habitation,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Wwm- 
nessBy  habitatio  :    trtmian,  habitare. 

NoTHERy  adj.  for  another,  by  aphaeresis. 

NoPB,  s.  a  bullfinch.  Lowia  pyrrhtda  of  Linnaeus.  Ex. 
"The  Nape's  a  deuced  mischievous  bird.**' 

Norn,  adj.  neither.  Ex.  ^^  Nam  on  em."''  As  often 
"«atr»  on  em."" 

Nose,  9.  to  smell.  Ex.  "  I  nosed  it  afore  it  cummed 
on  the  table.^''  S.  Goth,  nosa^  flare  necnon  rostro 
pertentare,  ut  solent  animalia.     Isl.  niosa^  speculari. 

Now,  adv,  by  an  ellipse  this  is  generally  understood. 
Ex.    "Between  and  then.*^ 

Nub,  8.  a  point,  projection.  Ex.  "A  n/ub  of  the  loaf."" 
Teut.  inobbdf  tuber. 

NuBLED,  ad/.  1.  twisted,  ribbed.  A  goldsm]th''s  term; 
scarcely  Salopian. 

NuBLT,  ad/,  1.  ill-tempered.  2.  warped,  knotty.  Germ. 
inurreny  stridere.     Teut.  hwrren^  grunnire. 

NuviTous,  adj.   nutritious.     (Corve  Dale.) 
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when  short  receives  the  sound  of 
double  o :  thus  cord  becomes  coord ; 
(Teut.  ioorde,  fimis.) 

"Thanne  knyghtis  kittiiJen  awei  the 
eoordit  of  the  boot,  and  rafiriden  it  to 
&Ue  aweL" 

The  DaOt  <if  ApotUU,  ch.  xxviL 

Short  0  is  converted  into  au  and  ou, 
eapeoiftlly  when  followed  by  I,  when  the  liquid  is  aup- 
presBod  :  thus  we  hear  hatU,  for  bolt :  eaut  for  colt :  oud 
for  old  :  /oud  for  fold :  toud  for  told,  &c. 
It  is  also  changed  into  short  a ;  aa  4rap  for  drop :  hally- 
bath,  for  holly-buah :  crap  for  crop.  Many  Saxon  words 
have  been  adopted  by  us  with  o  substituted  for  the 
more  correct  a. 

It  also  takes  in  its  pronunciation  the  sound  of  eo,  as  ceo» 
for  cow :  j)leow  for  plough :  neoio  for  now. 
When  followed  by  <;>  it  is  most  commonly  converted  into 
a,  M  long  for  long ;  gtrang  for  strong :  amang  for  among, 
and  lorang  for  wrong,  as  in  the  Seuvyn  Sages, 

Loiduuree,  be  said,  lokn  omang  vow. 

v.  3659, 3787- 
If  thou  told  a  wnnw  mown. 

id.  v.368fi. 

Long  0  has  frequently  the  sound  of  short  ti,   as  $trtK 
for  strove  :  prw,  for  prove :    mm  for  move. 
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Oi :  this  diphthong  is  perpetually  transniuted  into  long  i, 
as  in  ipUe  for  spoil :  mile^  for  moil :  m$e^  for  noise ;  Ule 
for  boil :  ''  sore  a$  a  Me.'" 

And  there  was  a  begger  LacaniB  bv  name:  that  laye  at  bise 
gate  fal  of  bilU,  and  ooueytide  to  be  ralfilled  of  the  cnunmya  that 
feUen  doon  fro  the  riche  manneB  boorde:  and  no  man  gaf  to 
him,  but  honndiB  camen  and  liTchiden  hiae  hyUi, 

WiCLir^s  New  TeHameni,  Lnke  ch.  xn. 

Oo  is  narrowed  into  long  u,  as  ffu$JoT  goose :  mute  for 
noose :  and  sometimes  changed  into  short  «,  as  spunth 
for  spoonful ;  ruf,  for  roof;  orueieij  for  crooked;  bnJt^ 
for  brook  ;  pru/^  for  proof.  Or  like  110,  as  in  the  words, 
tuie^  dure,  fime^  for  took,  door,  (A.  Sax.  dtmre;  Tent* 
ikwr;  Belg.  deure^  porta,)  floor:  again,  mre  takes  a 
simihur  sound  in  more,  whore,  sore,  where  the  lower 
classes  say  mure,  hure,  (Tent,  hiare;  A.  Sax.  Atiiv, 
soorta)  suir. 

Ou,  when  followed  by  ght  drops  the  ^A,  as  in  on^  for 
ought;  faui;  for  fought:  drafitii  for  drought.  And  is 
changed  into  0,  as  ycru  for  yours. 

Oy,  takes  the  sound  of  %  short,  as  in  hiy  for  boy : 
jiyf^i  for  joyful :  mnfiy  for  employ  :  dettry  for  destroy : 
the  practice  has  been  derived  from  an  early  time, 
as  our  ancient  poets  wiU  testify.  Chaucer  perpetually 
gives  us  a  like  termination.  (See  Canterbuiy  Tales, 
V.  1332,   17110,  &c.    Dreme,  v.  l605,  &c.) 

Obitch^s  Cowt  ;  phr,  "  Forty  sa  one  likb  Obitch'*8  cowt.** 
The  origin  of  this  common  phrase  has  heretofore  lurked 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  There  exists  another  simile 
amongst  us,  of  like  import;  and  whether  Obitch  or 
Rhoden  was  the  real  owner  of  the  horse  in  question 
is  a  matter  much  contested.  We  will  not  investigate 
that  point  now,  but  illustrate  the  history  of  Obitch 
by  a  legendary  account  which  has  been  taken  down 
from  the  Kps  of  a  nurse.  She  gathered  her  lore  from 
Mdverly  her  birth-place,  and  coming  from  so  un- 
frequently    visited    a   quarter,    where   little   corruption 
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has  flowed  into  the  langaage,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  history  following  as  a  genuine  record  of 
the  animal'^s  marvellous  qualities.  To  write,  however, 
without  figure,  the  tale  does  appear  to  have  taken 
its  birth  from  tradition :  and  if  my  reader  wishes  to 
know  how  it  first  received  its  present  form,  and  he 
will  implicitly  believe  conjecture,  I  start  one  for  his 
edification.  It  is  one  of  those  'very  probable'  ones 
which  Antiquaries  love  to  produce.  We  are  told  in 
the  third  book  of  Beda,  that  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Oswald,  which  we  have  presumed  happened  at 
Maesbrook  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  Mel- 
verly,  a  certain  traveller  passing  by  the  spot  on 
horseback,  found  his  beast  suddenly  grow  weary, 
hang  his  head,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  ap- 
parently much  pain,  fell  to  the  earth.  The  rider 
leapt  off  his  back,  and  having  made  himself  a  kmd 
of  bed,  awaited  the  hour  which  should  either  witness 
his  beast's  recovery,  or  oblige  him  to  leave  him  be- 
hind as  dead.  Whilst  the  horse  lay  in  this  unhappy 
condition,  writhing  with  pain,  he  fortunately  rolled 
himself  over,  and  touched  the  place  where  King  Os- 
wald had  died.  In  an  instant,  his  pains  left  him; 
and  as  horses  are  wont,  after  fatigue,  he  turned  him- 
self on  his  side,  and  got  up,  and  then  like  one  in 
perfect  health,  immediately  began  to  graze.  The 
sagacious  owner,  conceived  that  the  spot  was  sacred, 
and  having  marked  it  narrowly,  remounted  his  horse 
and  proceeded  to  an  inn.  When  he  had  come  thither 
he  beheld  a  damsel  afflicted  with  paralysis;  and  her 
friends  lamenting  to  him  the  disorder  under  which  she 
suffered,  it  occurred  to  him  to  narrate  the  miracu- 
lous cure  which  had  so  recently  been  effected  on  his 
horse.  What  so  natural  as  to  expect  that  the  same 
results  would  await  the  maiden!  She  was  forthwith 
placed  in  a  sledge,   and  brought  to  the  scene   of  this 
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marvellous  cure.  A  gentle  deep  fell  upon  her,  and 
when  she  awoke,  feeling  herself  healed,  she  asked  for 
water  with  which  she  washed  her  face;  she  adjusted 
her  hair,  wrapped  up  her  head,  and  returned  hmne  on 
foot.  To  this  Hagiologioal  legend  may  be  traced  the 
virtues  of  OBrrcn's  Colt,  for  the  latter  fable  is  in  some 
parts  so  like  the  former,  that  it  appears  manifestly 
to  have  arisen  out  of  it.  By  degrees  the  history  be- 
came distorted,  and  Oswald  merged  into  the  less 
euphonous  name  of  Obitch.  We  will  now  have  the 
present  version.  ^^  There  wuz  wunst  a  laady  dhed,  un 
a  burrieden  her  in  her  jewels.  An  there  wuz  a  mon, 
a  callen  him  Obitch^  as  went  to  her  grave  i^  th** 
dhead  o^  the  niht  and  taked  away  her  jewels  off  her: 
and  ivir  ater  he  was  always  hainted  by  a  cowt.  They 
callen  the  plaice  Cutberry  Hollow  where  he  used  to 
meet  the  cowt:  they  been  afread  of  gween  there  at 
neet  lest  a  shulden  see  the  coult,  and  the  laady  riding 
on  him.  I  conno  say  that  I  gie  credit  to  sich  ear 
things,  o^  folks  coming  agen  like:  but  a  sen  the 
auld  mon  had  niver  no  pace  ater :  a  vmz  sadly  troubled 
i  his  yed,  and  mitherd.  The  ould  mon  Uved  at  one 
time  at   Leighton   Hathe,    as  is  clos  by   Fitz,   where 

one  Parson  H praches.     Obitch  used   to  say, 

as  a  tellen  me,  that  he  seed  the  cowt  as  nataral  as 
ony  Christian,  and  he  used  to  get  up  clos  agen  the 
style  for  him  to  get  up  a  top  uv  his  back,  and  at 
last  the  coult  growed  so  bould,  that  the  folks  sidden 
him  in  the  day  time.  When  I  lived  at  Melverly  they 
usen  to  say  if  ivir  ony  body  was  a  gween  to  be  married, 
if  a  wuz  any  thin  aged  like,  ^^^  her  umz  as  auld  at 
ObitcKs  Oouk,  forty  ta  cner 
Odds,  t.  to  fit,  make  even.  Ex.  '^  Oddt  this  bhwoard.^ 
A  carpenter^s  term.  This  is  not  a  Iwms^  as  the  sound 
in  connexion  with  the  meaning  imports,  but  a  word 
legitimately  taken  from  the  C.  Brit,  addatu^  aptare. 
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Obrts,  adv.  in  oompariaon  of.  Ex.  ^^  Mrs  Smith'^a  gownd 
is  dear  oarts  as  thisn/'* 

Off,  €uh.  The  substitution  of  the  adverb^s  pronuncia- 
tion for  that  of  the  preposition,  is  highly  oharacteristio 
of  Salopians.  Even  among  those,  whose  station  would 
lead  us  to  think  they  had  been  better  taught,  this 
perversion  is  very  general ;  and  it  is  the  means  of  dis- 
oovering  a  native  of  Shropshire  with  as  much  certainty 
as  by  his  forgetfulness  of  aspirates.  Ex.  ^^  I  heard  it  ojf 
Mr  Chose.''     "  I  bought  it  off  Mr  Eddowes.'' 

Ooi^nY,  s.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop. 

Ombeb,  i.  a  hammer;  from  which  word  it  is  a  vile  cor- 
ruption, 

Ommost,  adv,  almost.  This  and  the  preceding  vitiation 
are  explained  un(}er  vocal  mutations  of  a  into  o,  and 
the  reverse. 

On  ;  prefix.  In  composition  constantly  employed  instead 
of  an ;  and  in  words  of  pure  Saxon  origin  not  incor- 

.recUy  so  used.  The  Promp.  Pa&v.  has  ojsdene^  on- 
eertayne^  oishappy. 

OifBBAR,  «.  to  uncover.  A  word  applied  to  the  opening 
of  a  lime  or  stone  quarry.  Ex.  ^^  Otibear  so  many 
yards.*"  I  suppose  it  is  resolvable  into  the  A.  Sax.  on, 
and  aberian^  nudare. 

Onbbarinq  8.  the  faigh^  or  that  particular  deposit  which 
lies  nearest  any  material  about  to  be  worked.  Ex. 
''  There's  a  dhel  uv  imbearingy 

Ont,  9.  will  not.  Ex.  "  I  on^  do  it."  Thus  perverted 
from  the  regular  form ;  wHl  not^  w'*ont^  ""ont. 

OoNT,  WooNT,  WuNHT,  8,  a  molc.  A  word  not  pecu- 
liar to  Salopians,  being  met  with  in  some  of  our  early 
writers,  though  from  what  nation  it  became  engrafted 
on  our  dialect,  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain. 

A  moal  or  woont  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  you  set  then 
the  powder  of  brimstone  on  fire,  she  will  call  other  Moles  or 
wonts  to  helpe  her  with  a  very  mourning  voice. 

Liipton's  Thwmtnfi  NotaMe  Things. 
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OoNT-KETCHBR,  B.  &  iiuiD  whoso  employment  lies  in  de- 
stroying the  above  vermin ;  discharging  the  same  honor- 
able functions  as  ^^a  rot-ketoher.^ 

Orise,   9.   to  plane,   make  smooth.     A  joiner    oriiet  a 

board,   that  is,   he  takes  off  the  amckedd  (C.  Brit.) 

the  outside,  surface. 

From  thair  arising  stok  cuttit  qohill  thay  be. 

CoOcMe  Sow. 

Obl,  b.  the  alder.  Exclusively  confined  to  the  Here- 
fordshire side.     Belg.  erlenbawn;  Fr.  atdtie^  ainus. 

Ornart,  8.  1.  a  table  d^hote,  or  open  dinner.  Ex. 
**  Market  omary.'*'  2.  €uij,  a  corruption  from  ordinary, 
inferior.  Ex.  •'Mighty  amary  mate.'*'  "A  amary 
looking  homan.'" 

Obts,  i.  leavings,  fragments,  refuse  meat.  Ex.  ''Eat 
up  your  ortBJ^  This  word  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  good  quality,  furnished  through  the  several  cog- 
nate tongues  to  us  as  follows.  S.  Goth,  art;  Alam. 
Germ,  art;  C.  Brit,  or;  A.  Sax.  ord;  Teut.  oarty  art, 
extremitas.  With  these  synonyms  before  me,  I  can- 
not deem  it  a  perversion  of  aver.  TaiMrds  is  most 
commonly  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  ta'arti;  and  a 
similar  licence  in  the  word  before  us,  would  convert 
aeer  into  aerts  and  thence  into  arts.  But  the  word 
is  of  better  authority,  and  occurs  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 

OrtyS^    THE     RELBFE     OF     MANNT8     METE,    iu    fact,     the    OHt- 

sides.     (See  Hoar  Stone,  p.  21 6.) 

Some  slender  art  of  his  remainder. 

Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

The  fractions  of  her  fiBdth  oris  of  her  love. 

TroU.  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

Come,  Goody^  stop  your  humdrum  wheel. 
Sweep  up  your  orts,  and  get  your  hat. 

Blooufield. 

Out  at  ley,  phr.     When   cattle  or  horses  are   feeding 

in  hired  pastures  they  are  said  to  be  out  at  ley. 
Out  cast,  s.  the    overplus  gained   by   malsters   between 
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a  bushel  of  bariey,  and  the  same  when  converted  into 
malt.     Pbomp.  Pary.  owTROAflrrE,  or  refuse  of  corn. 

OusB,  OozB,  8.  a  nooze :  by  aphseresis.  Ex.  ^'  A  run- 
ning a&se.'*'* 

Outs,  phr.  A  conunon  formula  for  expressing  contempt 
for  any  individual  who  is  without  the  essential  quali- 
fications which  constitute  a  gentleman.  Ex.  '^Him!  a 
gentleman  !  a  gentleman  with  three  auts^  neither  wit, 
money,  or  manners.'*^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  infer, 
he  is  wUhout  all. 

OvERGOOD,  O^ERGOOD,  odj.  An  opithct  applied  in  an  un- 
charitable spirit,  to  such  as  are  more  strict  in  their 
living  than  the  generality.  Ex.  ^'^G'ergaod  by  one  half.^^ 
Tout,  ouer-ffoody  perbonus. 

Over  the  left;  phr.  a  metaphor  by  which  one  who 
speaks  by  figure  is  reproved.  Ex.  ^'  Ah !  that^s  over 
the  Uftr 

OvEROBT,  9.  to  recover  from ;  or  as  the  Comavii  more 
conunonly  say,  get  ewr.  Ex.  ^'He  unnud  averget  this 
bout  I  reckon.*" 

Over  run,  v.  to  leave  unfinished,  to  decamp.  Ex. 
"  He's  over  rtm  his  work.**^ 

OwLER,  8.  the  alder:  more  frequently  called  the  Wolhir 
or  WuUer :   which  see. 

OwLBRT,  8.  the  owl,  generically  speaking.  This  omi- 
nous bird  IS  known  by  us  under  the  several  names 
of  Owl,  Owlert,  HuOert,  HuOat,  Howlat,  WuOaty  &c., 
which  respectively  claim  affinity  with  the  Isl.  ugla ; 
Dan.  ugle ;  Alam.  vmile ;  Tout,  gal ;  Belg.  uyl ;  Fr. 
hfdate;   Sp.  autiUa^  &c.  ultila,  noctua. 

OwNDER,  8.  the  evening.  Ex.  "  To'ert  to-morrow  oumder,^'' 
'*  r  tK  ownderr  A  word  in  general  acceptation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  betwixt  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgenorth, 
and  now  almost  confined  to  that  part  of  the  county.  The 
Rev.  J.  Rocke  of  Clungunford,  informs  the  author  in 
a  very  interesting  communication  concerning  the  words 
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current  among  the  lower  claaaes  in  hiB  neighbourhood, 
that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  term  awnder  was 
well  understood  m  his  vicinity,  but  at  present  it  is 
intelligible  only  to  the  older  portion  of  the  people. 
This  is  another,  amongst  the  numerous  proofs  which 
have  presented  themselves  whilst  arranging  these  pages, 
of  the  truth  of  Horace's  remarks, 

Multa  renasoentor^  qnm  jam  oeddeie:  cadentqne, 
Quie  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula. 

and  the  fact  should  stimulate  observers  in  other  counties 

to  record  these  fleeting  memorials  of  the  language  spoken 

by  their  forefathers. 

Few  words   have  been   more  thoroughly  ^shaken'   by 

Etymologists  than  that  under  present  discussion.     Ja- 

mieson  has  lefl;  little  for  those  who  come   after  him, 

to   perform.     It  is  not    my  intention    to    follow    him 

through  his  learned  meanderings,   and  as  the  Scotch 

interpretation   of  the   term   assigns   it  to  a   difiRarent 

period   of  the   day  from   our   own,    it   would    not   be 

subservient   to  our   purpose.      I   shall   content   myself 

with  the  insertion  of  a  few  synonyms  which   by  their 

origin  are  closely  connected  with  the  word  in  question. 

M.  Ooth.  cmdeii  finis.     Franc.  Alaman.  andanahii^  in- 

itium  noctis.     Oerm.  Teut.  abend;  A.  Sax.  cBfm;  Belg. 

awmd;  Dan.  often;  Isl.  ajffian;  Cimb.  abtanj   vespera. 

Scotch,  aunder.     Ocmdurth.  Tim  Bobbin.* 

Owner,  s.  the  proprietor  of  a  barge.     An  Owner  is  a 

sort  of  Barge  Captain,  and  is  looked  upon,  relatively 

speaking,  with  as  much  respect  as  the  Captain  is  by 

his  sailors.  We  hear  of  ''^ Owner  Lloyd;  Owner  Doughty, 

&c." 


o'    BEDBTBAsa,  phr.    the    frame  on 
liioh  a  bed  is  placed,  is  by  the  vulgar 
variably    thus   dedgoated,    aa    the 
)per  olasses  say  a  pair  of  itain. 
aavR,  g.  a  gimblet,  or  Bmall  auger: 
rnned  also  a  nail  patter.     Pboup. 
ABv.   haa,    a    Penoare,    terebrum. 
Fr.  persoir,  a  piercer,  Cotgr. 
Pattun,  Pattinton,  county  Salop ;  the  nn  is  always  pro- 
nounced nasally. 
Paul-windlab,  s.  a  small  windlass  which  is  used  to  raise  or 
lower  the  mast  of  a  barge,   placed  on  the  poop  of  the 
vessel. 
Pat,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.     C.  Brit,  pteym ;   Or.  vtuwf 
verberare.     Shakspeare. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  aide. 

Kirsoif's  Babin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

1  fear  yonll  botb  be  paid. 

id.  p.  105. 

Patl,  «.  oorreUtive  with  the  preceding.  Belg.  pj/lm; 
lel.  piaki,  tondere. 

Path,  #.  peas.     Ex.  "  Pa^uUi.'" 

Pkason,  «.  as  often  pronounced  ptsaum ;  in  the  primaiy 
sense  the  word  denotes  peas,  but  it  is  rarely  used  with 
this  restriction.      The    term  is    correct  enou^,    if  the 
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example  of  an  early  Lexicographer  avails  anything  for  its 
vindication. 

PeoMon  with  the   hiukes  are  windie  and  hurtfiil,    but  their 
huskes  being  taken  off,  iMcwon  are  good  enough. 

Purfotb's  Dietjonorte. 

Gerard  in  his  Herbal  uflee  the  word  indiscriminately  with 
peoM.  (See  Book  ii.  c.  510.)  Yet  our  more  general  applica- 
tion understands  it  to  mean,  in  the  secondary  sense,  the 
straw  of  peas;  peason,  pessum,  quasi,  peshauhn,  peas- 
halm.  A.  Sax.  fiia ;  C.  Brit,  pysen ;  Or.  irurovy  pisa. 
Ital.  pMUy  all  manner  of  small  pecuan ;  Florio.  Fr.  pow, 
peomn.     Gotgr. 

Peart,  adj.  lively,  well.  Ex.  ''  The  missis  bin  pretty 
peart.'"  This  is  undoubtedly  a  perversion  of  pert^  by 
epenthesis,  and  comes  irom  the  C.  Brit,  perty  which  is 
formed  of  bertiy  the  b  by  use  being  changed  into  /?,  and 
though  more  extended  in  its  signification  than  the  usual 
force  we  give  to  pert^  will  scarcely  justify  the  strained 
meaning  Salopians  give  to  the  word. 

Pbcklbd,  (tdf.  speckled,  spotted.  By  aphseresis  for  the 
correct  word.     Teut.  tpeckehuy  variegare. 

Pbg,  9.  to  punish  with  the  fist.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
once  for  all,  that  none  of  these  various  words  which  imply 
castigation  are  local  and  dialectical.     One  or  other  of 

.them  occurs  in  all  the  Olossaries  written  by  my  prede- 
cessors, and  as  yet  I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  we  may  claim 
exclusively.  My  object  in  introducing  them  in  these  pages 
is  to  shew  what  universal  acceptance  they  have  obtained, 
so  much  so,  that  as  far. as  their  derivation  can  shew,  they 
may  be  regarded  not  as  tndatitious  even,  or  neological, 
but  as  received^  and  legitimate  words.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stance under  review  seems  to  have  supplied  the  upper 
classes  with  a  metaphor  that  is  often  applied  to  the 
unruly  and  conceited.  We  hear  of  the  prudence  of 
taking  such  an  one  ^^  daum  a  peg^  which  has  very  much 
the  same  force  as  pegging  him^  or  as  ^^ pegging  it  into 
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him^  HaTtiaaeiv  aurovj  as  the  Greeks  say,  or  in  plain 

language,  ^^  make  him/eslJ*^ 
Peewit,  s.  the  common  Thick  knee ;  OSdienemus  of  Je- 

nyns :  so  called  by  us  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cry 

this  bird  utters.     (See  Twowit.) 
Pbggt  WHrrs  thboat,  «.  there  is  at  present  a  difficulty  in 

identifying  this  bird  with  its  correspondent  name  in  the 

Linnsean  nomenclature. 
Pele,  8.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers.  Lat.  Barb,  pala^ 

instrumentum  coquinarium,  batillum.     Du  Cange. 

A  doe  trogh,  and  a  pele. 

Tournament  of  Tuttehham,  v.  124. 

Pen,  Pens,  Pbnfeather,  8.  the  roots  of  feathers  in  poultry ; 
a  cook  complains  that  the  fowl  she  is  plucking  is  '^  full  of 
pens.*^  Fr.  penns^  a  quill,  or  hard  feather,  a  pennrfeaiher^ 
Cotgrave.     C.  Brit.  Bret.  Armor,  pen^  caput,  initium. 

Penny  Measure,  8,  a  clay  lying  above  the  Penny  Stone, 
from  which  coarse  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

Penny  Stone,  8.  a  measure  of  iron  stone  about  nine  yards 
thick.     The  best  iron  ore  which  Shropshire  produces. 

Perished,  pari,  past ;  by  this  word  farmers  describe  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  young  crops,  when  there  has 
been  a  wet  winter.  Ex.  "  Whod  o  th'  wet  a  th'  land, 
un  altogither,  the  weats  welly  perished.'"'' 

Phbo,  8,  a  coarse  long  grass,  which  affords  little  if  any 
nourishment  to  cattle,  so  that  rustics  say,  ^^  the  bwes  un 
nivir  ha  any  flesh  atop  on  their  bwons,  when  un  sich 
pheg  as  that  to  ate.''"  The  Cynosurus  CrisUOm  of  bo- 
tanists. 

Pheooy,  adj,  land  which  has  a  superabundant  crop  of 
Pheg. 

Pickle,  v.  to  subject  wheat  to  that  particular  process  of 
steeping  in  salt  and  water,  which  is  necessary  to  check 
the  uredo  foetida.     (See  Herrin  and  Smut.) 

PiDLiNO,  adj.  dainty,  small,  trifling.  Ex.  "  My  pig  beant 
but  a  pidlinff  ater.**^     Here  is  a  word  employed  in  a 
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manner  which  shews  to  us  with  what  singular  felicity  it 
has  been  chosen.  For  presuming  that  Adi*ian  Junius  is 
correct,  Piddle  means,  to  eat  daintily,  to  feed  nicely  and 
delicately.  Coming  from  the  C.  Brit.  Bwytta^  comedere, 
B  and  P  being  of  like  power  in  that  tongue.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  dictionary  word ;  see  Johnson. 

PiKFiNCH,  B.  the  ohaflBnch;  Pri/ngiUa  ctdebs  of  Natural- 
ists. 

PiG^s  Parsnip,  i,  the  common  cow  parsnip ;  hogweed ; 
the  fferaehwn  Sphondj^Uum,  of  LinnsBus. 

PiK,  B.  a  pick-axe.     Teut.  pickey  ligo. 

And  with  the  pyk  putte  down. 

P.  Plouhman,  170. 

PiK-AXB,  8.  a  mattock  used  by  agricultural  labourers ;  it 
18  generally  pointed  at  one  end  of  the  head  and  broad 
at  the  other ;  this  being  termed  the  pain  end,  and  that 
the  Bquare.  Oerm.  pickd-^uct^  as<na  in  cuspidem  desi- 
nens. 

PiK-iBON,  8.  the  pointed  end  of  an  anyil. 

PiKB,  B.  a  pick«axe.  In  the  mining  districts  the  final  e 
is  invariably  sounded,  and  by  prosthesis,  the  word  be- 
comes long.     Teut.  picke^  bipalium,  hgo. 

PiKB,  9,  to  pick.  Unwittingly  the  lower  orders  elongate 
this  monosyllabic  verb  from  good  authority.  M.  Goth. 
8.  Ooth.  Isl.  Swed.  pieka;  Dan.  pieke;  Teut.  Belg. 
pidte%  ;  K.  ^x,  pyisan ;  Fr.piquer;  Itsl,  piccare ;  Span. 
picar^  pinoere.     Chaucer,  Gower,  Lyndsay. 

Pffkede  aweye  the  wedes. 

P.  Plourman,  134. 

Wher  he  were  othe  feld  pyechynde  stake. 

PiKBs,  8.  short  ^  butts'  which  fill  up,  or  make  up  for  the 
irregularity  caused  by  hedges  not  running  parallel. 

PiKBL,  8.  a  hayfork.  It  is  a  word  in  universal  use 
amongst  all  classes  in  Shropshire :  and  is  fairly  referable 
to  the  preceding  words,  to  which  may  be  added  as  forming 
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a  olofler  affinity  with  the  present,  the  C.  Brit,  piecel^  jaeu^ 
lum,  and  the  Germ,  pictd^  coelum,  graphium,  scalpruni, 
et  quodvis  instnunentum  ferreum  ad  fodiendum  aut  fodi- 
oandiim  factum.  Ex.  "  Oda  and  git  mizsshurd  for  a  pikd  ^ 
applied  to  a  tall  and  lazy  person. 

PiKELKT,  B.  a  small  indigestible  circular  piece  of  half  baked 
dough,  which  being  covered  with  butter  is  esteemed  dainty 
tea  table  fare. 

Pile,  9.  to  detach  ihepUes  from  barley. 

PiUNo  nioNs,  8.  I.  a  heavy  iron  instrument  used  to  break 
the  beard  irom  barley.  Ex.  "  Sumtimes  the  thrashall 
unna  tak  one  hofe  o'  the  piles  of,  and  then  a  bin  obleeged 
to  use  the  piling  iron  yo  sin.**^  2.  instruments  used  to 
take  off  bark  from  newly  fallen  trees. 

Pill,  Pbll,  f^.  to  peel.     Ex.  '^  PiUing  the  crust  off  the 

loaf  ^     Dan.  piUe ;  A.  Sax.  piUm  ;  Teut.  Belg.  peUen ; 

C.  Brit.  piUo ;  Fr.  peller ;  Span,  pelar^  decorticare,  gla- 

brare.     Gotgrave  has  pMer^  to  piU,     Percy'^s  Reliques. 

Qnhat  Jnstioe  sauld !  what  fUliing  of  ihe  pure ! 

*       Montoombry's  S&niMts. 

And  wUed  the  harke  even  of  hys  face 
With  ner  oommaundements  ten. 

Ane  ballet,  in  Laino's  Cotteetkn  of  Scotch  Poetry. 

Pmx  sTBBN,  «.  a  very  narrow  boat,  chiefly  used  by  fisher- 
man on  the  river  Severn.  Belg.  pinkpe.  Teut.  A.  Sax. 
pint ;  Fr.  pinque^  navis  speculatoria. 

PiKKOCKs,  8-  fine  clothes.  Ex.  ^'  My  dahter  nivir  wears 
any  fine  pinnoeis^  and  yo  needna  fear  taking  on  her.'''' 
C.  Brit,  pinety  a  garment.     Pinge^  finely  dressM. 

PnvflON,  B.  pincers.  Ex.  "  A  pair  of  pimony  Yfete  we 
ambitious  of  referring  our  construction  to  the  Greek,  we 
ought  to  claim  this  as  a  regular  form  of  the  dual.  Teut. 
pinsse^  volsella.  Palsgrave;  Payre  of  PinsanSj  pinces. 
Pymons  of  yrone,  estricquoyer. 

PiPB  DRINK,  8.  a  weak,  sparkling  fresh  ale,  fit  for  smokers, 
and  for  no  one  else,  to  drink.  Ex.  '*•  Good  pipe  drinks 
ladr 
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Pips,  s.  pi.  used  in  all  the  senses  given  by  Forby  as  current 
in  Noifolk. 

1.  seeds  of  fruit.     Ex.  ^^  Pips  of  an  orange."** 

2.  spots  on  playing  cards.     Ex.  ^^  Count  the  pip$.^ 

3.  flowers  growing  in  a  raceme.     Ex.  *'  Cowslip  pipt.^ 
PissANNAT,  s,  the  oonunon  ant.     The  original  word  has 

in  this  instance  become  changed  by  epenthesis.  Pismire 
is  doubtless  the  best  term.  The  A.  Sax.  furnishes  us 
with  (mnett  and  myra;  the  Belg.  with  pis-emms^  for- 
mica, out  of  which  the  provincialism  has  arisen. 

PiTCHiNQ  AXE,  B.  au  axc  Weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
and  employed  in  felling  timber. 

PiTTHER,  t7.  to  go  softly,  fidget  about.  A.  Sax.  petthian, 
callem  facere,  conculcare. 

Prr  WOOD,  8.  wood  which  is  thus  called  generally  runs 
from  three  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  is 
very  thick.  It  is  used  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  coal 
pit. 

PizE,  PizY,  adj,  fretful,  peevish,  ill-tempered.  Ex.  "  Th' 
oud  homan's  growM  mighty  phy:  her's  &  pize  ode 
yarb."" 

Plack,  «.  1.  a  portion  of  ^  ground,^  some  part  allotted 
from  a  larger  quantity.  Ex.  ^'A  plack  o*  cabbages.^ 
^'  A  plack  6"  taturs.""  Teut.  placke^  plagft?  spatium  teme. 
Hence  has  sprung  the  secondary  meaning,  2.  an  assigned 
labour,  task,  employment.  Ex.  '^  When  Fve  done  o' 
my  present  pUick^  I  reckon  I  shall  tak  to  the  dichiog 
agen.**^ 

Plash,  s.  a  piece  of  water.  The  Flash  near  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  is  so  called  from  the  Severn  forming  a  kind 
of  lake  there.  TexA,  plasch^  palus.  Palsgrave;  Plasshe 
of  a  water,  flacquet. 

Plat,  v.  not  to  work.  Hence  a  play  day  amongst  oolliers 
is  *^  the  Monday  after  the  reck''ning.^^  Ex.  ^^  My  mon's 
in  meety  poor  get  Sir,  ^a  has  but  half  a  turn,  an'  'a 
play'*n  three  days  i'  th"*  wik.*" 
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Pleach,  v.  to  intertwine,  or  lay  down,  as  a  hedge.  This 
term  is  now  admitted  into  dictionariee,  and  occurs  for 
three  or  four  generations  back  in  Shropshire  leases. 
Shakspeare  has  sanctioned  its  use  in  three  places.  Or. 
wXeKw ;  Fr.  pUsser^  to  thicken  a  hedge,  or  cover  a  wall 
by  ptcuhing.  Cotgr.  Pleissetcum^  domus  suburbana.  (Du 
Cange.) 

Plough  iron,  s,  the  share  of  a  plough.  Close  to  the  Isl. 
phugjem^  vomer. 

Plough  Paddle,  8.  a  small  hatchet  which  usually  accom- 
panies a  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  whatever 
unnecessarily  adheres  to  the  shield-board. 

Plowden,  the  case  is  altered  quoth,  phr.  This  phrase 
which  originated  through  the  unexpected  decisions  given 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Plowden  has  continued  current 
amongst  us  since  his  time.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  was  bom  in  Shropshire.  Having  applied  himself 
first  to  physic  and  then  to  law,  he  became  reader  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant,  but  being  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
obtained  no  preferment  under  Elizabeth.  His  commen- 
taries or  reports  remain  a  splendid  monument  of  his  pro- 
fessional learning.  '^  The  case  is  altered  quoth  Plowdem,^ 
is  yet  in  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen ;  though,  indeed, 
with  many  the  origin  of  %he  phrase  is  unknown,  and  with 
many  more  it  has  been  quite  changed,  and  we  hear  them 
say  instead  ^'  the  case  is  altered  said  Floro!^ 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  retuni,  Horatio! 
Why  may  not  imc^nation  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander^  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole. 


Plushes,  «.  thin  hoops  which  hold  a  besom  together.  Swed. 

plos^  assumentum  transversum!  Te\ii.ployen;  Fr.  ployer^ 

plicare  ? 
Pol- EVIL,  8.  a  disorder  incidental  to  horses,  an  eruption  on 

the  neck  and  ears.     Teut.  pol^  caput ;  and  euel^  morbus. 
PoPLAiN,  s.  the  common  poplar  tree. 
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PoBH,  9.  to  push.  Chaueer  uBee  posse^  to  push.  (See  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  v.  2409.)     Fr.  pauiter;  8p.  pujmr;  Ital. 

hmarey  pukare. 

I  ¥ras  po8ked  on  every  obde. 

RoMAircK  OF  THB  Rosx,  V.  4624. 

PoflH,  8.  a  great  quantity.  Ex.  ^^  The  waater  eomM  all  of 
^potiky  *^  A  grate /MwA  o*"  waater ."^ 

PoTCH,  9.  to  pierce,  puncture.  Ex.  ^'  Patched  his  finger  i^ 
my  eye.'^  ''*' Poteked  the  pikel  in  hie  leg  i""  the  quern 
harrast.**^      Id.  pata^   acu  pungere.     Swed.  pita ;   Fr. 

pocher^  digito  vel  instrumento  fodicare. 

Ill  potdi  at  him  some  way. 

CoriokMUBy  i.  10. 

PoTHBRY,  o^;.  hot,  close.  Ex.  ^^Po^A^  weather.**^  Strictly 
speaking  this  is  not  a  provincialian ;  any  more  than  is 
the  phraae  of  ^'  being  all  in  a  pother?^     Fr.  pomdre  f 

PouK,  8.  a  pimple  ;  but  more  commonly  a  stye  in  the  eye. 

Germ.  Teut.  podt ;  A.  Sax.  poe ;  Belg.  paekm^y  pustula. 

Ne  for  no  potut  pestilenoe. 

P.  Plouhman. 

PouK-LADEN,  part,  pcut ;  bewitched,  fairy-led ;  or  to  use 

the  precise  definition  given  by  my  informant,  ^^led  yo 

dunna  know  whire,  an  conna  remeddy  yoursilf.^    Thou^ 

this  rendering  be  not  so  full  and  figurative  as  that  of 

the  immortal  bard,  it  may  serve  to  convey  our  Salopian 

meaning  just  as  adequately.     The  reader  shall,  however, 

have  both,  and  from  the  two  he  cannot  fail  escaping  being 

placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  at  least  as  far  as  his  c<Mnpre- 

hension  of  the  term  is  concerned. 

Ill  follow  you.  111  lead  you  about  a  rounds 

Through  bog,  throiurh  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier: 

Sometime  a  norse  I  u  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bun, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

Midtufnmer  Night's  Dreame,  iiL  1. 

Isl.  puH ;  C.  Hiii.  pwca,  malus  demon.     In  Guernsey,  the 

Cromlechs  are  called  Poquelays,  or  places  of  the  evil  demon. 

Ne  nonne  heUe-powke. 

P.  PlOUHM AN. 
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I  wis,  sere  kvng-auod  Ser  Fouke, — 
I  wene  tiiat  Kn^gnt  was  a  pouke. 

R.  CoER  DB  Liov,  V.  666. 

He  is  no  man^  he  is  a  pouke. 

k  V.  432G,  and  v.  6722. 

Pound  stone,  «.  a  term  applied  by  colliers  to  a  part  of  their 
work. 

PousB,  B,  must,  refuse  in  making  cider  or  peny.  C. 
Brit,  pwyo ;  Teut.  pobsen ;  Fr.  pomsen^  poulaer.  (See 
Coigrave  and  Menage  under  Paus,) 

Povmy's  Foot,  phr*  "  Wo«  and  woa  like  Povey'*$  foot^ 
It  would  be  vain  to  search  for  other  iqformation  regarding 
this  simile,  than  in  conjecture ;  it  is  evidently  one  of 
those  vulgar  comparisons  which  have  been  struck  off  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  one  bearing  that  name,  invari- 
ably answering  all  enquirers  that  he  was  ^'  worse  and 
worse."'*  Occasionally  varied,  to  "as  large  as  Pamij^H 
footr 

PowBR,  B,  quantity.  Under  the  brass  efiBgy  of  Edmund 
Oeste,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1578,  it  is  re- 
corded that  among  his  bequests,  "  ingentem  optimorum 
librorum  wn  quantum  vix  una  capere  Bibliotheca  potest 
studioBorum  usui  destinavit  f"  but  the  idiom  is  as  old  as 
Homer.     See  Steph.  Thesaur.  vol.  i.  p.  731. 

Prick,  b.  a  prop  used  either  to  support  the  shafts  of  a 
cart,  or  to  relieve  a  horse  from  its  weight,  when  resting 
in  an  ascent ;  from  being  pointed  at  one  end  with  iron. 
It  gains  readier  ^itrance  into  the  ground,  and  prevents 
the  cart  from  going  backwards.  Isl.  prikka ;  A.  Sax. 
pric^cm ;  Teut.  prickden ;  8wed.  prioka ;  Dan.  prikker^ 
pungere. 

Prill,  «.  1.  a  small  stream  of  water.  Ex.  "  A  lickle 
prill  6*  waiter.""  (Church  Stretton.)  2.  the  back  water 
of  a  mill  stream.  (Corve  Dale.) 

Principal,  b.  the  comer  posts  of  a  house,  tenoned  into  the 
ground  plates  below,  and  into  the  beams  of  the  roof. 
Bailey,  Teut.  principad^  principaliB. 
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Theyr  honqmg  fnkept  wynd  and  water  tyi^t, 
Letyng  the  ptpnejnah  rot  down  rjfjtxL 

The  fffe  Wag  to  Cle  SgigUei  Ifmt,  t.  532. 


pRiNK,  r.  to  look  at,  gaze  upon,  as  a  girl  does  at  hendf 

in  a  glafls.     Teat,  prcrntm^  trahere  YnHxim. 

Ys  Peers  in  this  place  qnath  kli,  and  he  areydUe  npon  me. 

P.  Plouhmah,  SMl 

Prise,  v.  to  force  open,  raise  up  fofdUy  as  by  meana  of  a 
lever.     Ex.  *'  To  prue  a  lock.*"     Fr.  preaet. 

Pbodigal,  adj.  proud.  Ex.  **  A  frodigal  diap  ;^  and  on 
the  same  principle  such  an  one  is  remaiked  for  his/ynwK- 
gdUtg.  Here  is  a  wresting  from  the  r^fat  meaning  with 
a  vengeance. 

Pboke,  r.  to  poke  or  stir  a  fire.  Ex.  *'*'  Proka  out  the 
ess  ;^  by  epenthesis. 

pROKEB,  $.  a  poker.  Teut.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Hdl.  Fland. 
pcie^  pugio. 

pRosPERATioN,  #.  prosperity.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to 
convey  to  a  reader's  ears  the  peculiar  euphony  of  the 
penultimate.  My  brother  buigesses  of  Hie  ancient  town 
of  Much  Wenlock  can  better  understand  the  pronun- 
ciation than  most  other  natives  of  the  county,  as  they 
have  under  the  old  regime  been  permitted  to  drink  out 
of  the  mace,  success  to  the  municipal  interests,  in  this 
form: 

Prospeiition 

To  Uie  Corpoi4tion 

pBouD-TAiLOR,  9.  the  goldfinch ;    FrimgiUa   Cardntelis  of 

Jenyns. 
Puck,  pret.  of  v.  to  pick.     Ex.  ^'  Whem  ^e  think  %pudt 

her  up  r* 
PucKLB,  8.    a  pimple,   or  breaking  out.     Teut.  pueieh^ 

pustula. 
PuMPLE,  8.  a   pustule.     C.  Brit,  pwmpl;   Fr.  pompeUe; 

Or.  7rofjL<l>6\u^^  pustula. 
Phmptially,  ikA?.   punctually.      Ex.  ^^  Pumptially  Y  tV 

ownder.'"' 
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Punk,  s.  touch  wood.     A.  Sax.  spongea^  spongia  ? 
PuNGBR,  9.  to  spiinge  upon.     Ex.  ^^  A  pwngering  fellow. 

This  aphseretical  form  leads  me  to  think  the  preceding 

derivation  may  not  be  far  from  right. 
PuNN,  V.   1.  to  pound,  bruise.     Ex.  ^'  Punned  in  a  mor- 

tar."*"     A.  Sax.  jnmiany  conterere.     Hence  the  pugilistic 

term,  punished,     Northamptonshire,  pwm. 

The  men  leaves  of  the  Elder^  pouned-  with  Deeres  suet  or 
Bulls  taflow^  are  good  to  he  laid  to  hot  swellings  and  tumors, 
and  doe  asswage  the  pain  of  the  gout. 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  1423. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  lus  fist,  as  a  saQor  hreaks 
a  hiscuit.  Tr&il,  and  Crusida,  ii.  1. 

2.  to  beat  or  rap  at  a  door.     Ex.  '^  Somebody  pawning 

agen  the  wall.^     See  Nares. 
PuittsY,  adj^  proud,    coxcomical,  testy.     Ex,    "  Billy's  a 

f^gy  dog.'' 
PoaoATOBY,  «.  the  pit  grate  of  a  kitchen  fire  place;  by 

falling  through  which  the  ashes  become />tfr^.     A.  Sax. 

fwr^  purus.    C.  Brit.  Arm.  jmrden,  purgaiorio.     These 

and  several  synonyms  are  referable  to  the  6r.  irvp. 
PuTGHiN,  $.  a  wicker  basket  in  which  eels  or  other  fresh 

water  fish  are  taken  in  running  streams.     Ir.  pucan^ 

marsupium  I     C.  Brit,  pumtrely  a  dung-pot   or   basket 

made  with  rods  and  rushes.     Fr.  puit^  puteus. 
Put  ovjes,  «.  to  recover  from  illness.     Ex.  ^^  He  wunna 

put  this  turn  o'er. 
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ARKEL,    a.   a  eUtne  qiuury.     C.    Brit- 

cwarel,  id. 

tuARRY,  t.  a,  amaJI  square  tile  chiefly 

used  for  kitchen  floors.   Fr.  quamcai, 

quadruta. 

tuARTBB  WITH,  c.  to  lodge  witli.     En 

"  Her  qwxrten  with  her  mother." 
QtiEHK,  «.  the  clock  of  a  stocking. 

QuEaN,  $.  ooni.  Ex.  "  The  qitBm  haTrast."  This  pro- 
nunciation haa  not  improbably  been  acquired  from  the 
A.  Sax.  cumm,  mola. 
Quest,  i.  an  inquest.  Ex.  "  They  hannod  had  Uie  crown- 
er'fi  qwtt  yit."  It  is  Buperfluous  to  say  that  this  is  not 
pecuU&r  to  us,  as  it  may  be  heard  in  all  counties  through 
out  England.  In  our  own  we  hear  of  the  qvea,  for  the 
inquett :  CrovMvr't  quett,  for  Coroner''H  inquest :  Cn»e»- 
er't  law,  for  Coroner^s  law:  to  crown  a  man,  for  the 
Coroner  holding  an  inquest.  "  He  inna  crowned  yet ;"" 
the  jury  has  not  been  impanneled.     P.  Langtoft. 


Quick,  t.  either  as  a  noun  or  adjectively.  E^.  "  A  qaick 
hedge :"  and  verbally  used,  as  "  to  quick  a  hedge,"  which 

.  implies  to  plant  it  with  quick.  Teut.  quiet-kMghey  sepes 
viva.     Mespilus  Oxyacantha  of  Smith's  Engl.  Flora. 
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QuiLE,  s.  a  hay  cock.     Fr.  euilie^  recolte  de  sbiens  de  la 

terre  en  general.     Roquefort. 
QuiLB,  t.  to  cock  hay.  'Ft.  eueittin. 

Quilt,  v.  to  punish,  castigate.     Teut.  qttellen^  molestare  I 
QuiNB,  $.  ibe  comer  of  a  building.     Fr.  cdgne. 
QuiNm,  QuBBNBN,  «.  a  fine-flavoured  table  apple,  which 

grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow,  but 

is  not  so  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
QuisB,  8.  the  conunon  wood-pigeon.     Columba  csnas,  or  the 

stock  dove  of  Jenyns. 
QuisBs  NBCK,  s.  a  strata  among  ilie  coal  measures  which  is 

formed  of  ^  Basses^  and  indurated  earth. 
QuissHON,  8.  a  cushion.     This  must  clearly  be  the  early 

EInglish  form  of  the  word. 

With  doesouis,  and  otoescftyvM. 

The  Awntyrs  op  Arthurs. 

And  donne  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  qtmAen  of  gold  ybete. 

id.  ii.  480. 

Fetche  forth  a  chayre,  and  a  quisshion. 

Syr  Isbnbras,  v.  671. 
And  ¥Fith  that  word,  he  for  a  quiihen  ran. 

Trail,  and  Cress.  vL  3.  y.  966. 

QuixoN,  8.  a  quicksand. 

QuoBMiRB,  8.  a  quagmire.     A.  Sax.  cwadan ;  Lat^  qwxtio; 

Arm.  ytiotf,  tener,  mollis  I 
QuoKs,  the  old  pret.  of  verb  to  quake ;  as  in  like  manner 

we  say  ditAe  and  toke^  for  shook  and  took. 

Under  the  hors  feet  iimutke 

R.  CoER  DE  Lioir,  V.  4441. 

They  seten  stylle  and  sore  quook. 

id.  y.  3471. 
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when  followed  by  s  is  often  dropped, 

the  f  in  such  citsee  being  doubled; 

thus  cvne$  is  changed  into  ctusM,  uid 

cttrted  into  out ,-  dunt  not  Into  d«»t 

not;  t&iret into  tAiit;  honei  inio  Aot$«»; 

merceriaio  metier;  the  ^retuning  the 

original  sound  of  u.     In  like  numnOT, 

in  words  where  it  is  followed  by  c,  as  scate,  for  $eare« ; 

toacdp,  for  ecaresly. 

Rabbit  it,  phr.    The  evidently  profane  phrase  "  Od  rabbit 

it^  IB  not  local.     The  Od  in  this  case  is  but  a  oormpticMi 

of  God,   and  the  other  part  of  the  oath  has  become 

changed  to  its  present  form  ^m  the  old  English  m- 

baie,  rthate,  which  in  its  turn  ia  altered  from  the  Fr. 

r^tatre ;  Tent,  rabattm,  do  summa  detrshere. 

Rabblb,  g.  a  rake  with  very  long  teeth,  used  by  wood 

colliers  in  separating  charcoal  from  the  dust. 

Rack,  i.   I.  a  pathway,  track.     Bolg.  roe,  callis.     Forby 

Bays  it  comes  from  the  S.  Goth.  raMa,  callia,  but  I  am 

unable  to  find  any  such  word  in  my  usual  authorities. 

Brockett  very  reasonably  infers  that  Shakspeare  intended 

the  same  meaning  as  that  our  word  has  obtained  in  the 

North,  when  he  wrote  the  weU-known  passage, 

L«ave  not  &  rack  behind. 
In  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  Nov.  1835,    there  ap- 
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peared  an  account  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  gen- 
tleman^s  gamekeeper,  and  as  the  word  repeatedly  occurs 
throughout  the  paragraph,  I  will  give  it  entire  by  way  of 
iUustration. 

'^A  resolute  and  cold-blooded  murder  was  perpetrated 
in  this  county  on  Wednesday  evening.  As  William  Cor- 
field,  gamekeeper  to  M.  G.  Benson,  Esq.  of  Lutwyche- 
hall,  was  going  his  rounds  about  five  oVlock  in  the 
evening,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  a  coppice, 
and  he  went  into  the  wood  in  search  of  the  person; 
there  is  a  path  (or  ^^  raek^^  as  the  witnesses  termed  it) 
up  the  middle  of  the  coppice,  and  another  ^^  rcbck'*^  about 
half-way  up,  which  runs  along  ^  the  side  of  the  cov^. 
Corfield  had  scarcely  gone  one  hundred  yards  up  the 
wood,  when,  just  as  he  came  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  other  ^^raeiy'^  he  was  fired  upon  by  some  person 
concealed  in  a  bush  within  two  or  three  yards  of  him, 
and  the  poor  fellow  received  the  contents  of  the  gun 
in  his  left  breast,  and  fell.  The  villain  immediately  ran 
back  along  the  '^rac^;^^  and  it  appears  that  Corfield 
never  had  sight  of  him.  Corfield  got  up,  and  was  able 
to  walk  back  out  of  the  wood,  and  across  one  field 
4ind  about  half-way  across  another ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  rested  several  times,  from  the  traces  of  blood  in 
several  places.  In  the  second  field,  however,  he  found 
himself  sinking,  and  cried  ^^  Murder''^  several  times. 
His  voice  was  heard.  The  wounded  man  was  lifted  up^ 
and  they  endeavoured  to  carry  him  to  the  Hill-top-house; 
but  he  begged  to  be  put  down  again,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  corpse.  On  the  next  day  informa- 
tion was  given  to  Mr  Downes,  the  coroner,  who  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  spot,  and  a  most  respectable 
jury  being  assembled,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
which  was  adjourned  to  nine  o^clock  on  Saturday,  and 
the  coroner  and  jury  continued  sitting  examining  wit- 
nesses   till   five  o^clock   in   the  evening.      The  coroner 
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having  charged  the  jnry,  ihey  unanimoudy,  aod  after  a 
few  minuteB^  oonfiideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  ^^  Wilftil 
murder  against  John  Thomas,  the  younger,  a  miOwright, 
living  at  Hughley.'"  The  keeper  had  no  gun  or  any 
weapon  of  defence  with  him;  and,  it  appears,  had  no 
conflict  whatever  with  the  villain  who  shot  him.  The 
perpetrator,  therefore,  must  have  deliberately  waited  for 
him  in  ambush,  and  fired  when  within  a  very  few  yards 
of  him."" — Shrembury  Ckronide.     Timet,  Nov.  9,  1835. 

Rack,  v.  to  pour  off  beer ;  to  subject  it  to  a  feimentive 
process.  S.  Ghyth.  radta ;  Isl.  irdna,  cnrsitare.  Tent. 
A.  Sax.  Fris.  rtteken,  purgare  latiinas. 

Rack  of  etb,  phr.  without  line  or  measure ;  to  work  by 
such  a  direction  as  the  eye  alone  afibrds. 

Rackle,  s.  noise,  senseless  talking.  Ex.  ^'  Hand  thy 
rackle  lad.*"^  Is  this  a  depravation  of  roMe  f  or  does  it 
claim  affinity  with  any  cognate  tongrue!  I  fancy  I  dis- 
cover some  lurking  connexion  with  the  Tout.  roMfo, 
fauces ;  by  this  method  we  shall  justify  through  a  literal 
translation,  the  other  phrase  so  common,  ^^  Hand  yor 
jawr 

Radlino,  9.  bribery,  money  used  to  purchase  votes  at  an 
election.  Ex.  '^  He'^U  goa  up  to  th"*  Parliam^fit  House 
if  ''s  no  radlinffy  This  is  not  a  figurative  application 
from  the  sheep-fold,  but  apparently  from  the  Isl.  rod, 
facultates. 

Radlingb,  «•  slight  strips  of  wood,  generally  ^'  doven  stuff,^ 
which  are  employed  in  thatching  bams  or  outhouses. 
They  answer  the  same  purpose  as  laths  under  tiles,  and 
are  six  feet  long. 

Radt  mad  AST,  8,  a  well  known  ^  horn  book'  for  children, 
entitled  ^  Reading  made  Easy.' 

Rao,  v.  to  abuse.  Ex.  *^  Best  him,  but  I  gied  him  a  good 
rapffinff^'  Neither  word  or  practice  are  peculiariy  Sa- 
lopian. I  follow  my  predecessors  in  assigning  the  word 
to  the  Islandic,  though  I  prefer  a  difler^it  word  to  the 
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one  they  have  chosen.     Isl.  rctgna^  impreeari  alicui  vin- 
diotam  deorum. 

Rakb,  v.  to  make  up  fire  for  the  night.  An  invariable 
rule  in  all  Shropehire  houses,  fuel  being  plentiful,  and  coal 
near  to  most  parts  of  the  county.  Tout,  reken^  condere 
sive  occultare  ignem  cineribus.  Hence  also  a  raking 
coaly  a  large  one  placed  on  the  top,  which  will  not  easily 
bum  away.  Tout,  raeeh-kuyl^  scrobiculus  in  quo  ignis 
oonservatur;  raeehen  het  mer.     Shaksperian. 

Rambling,  Rajilino,  part,  past;  talking  incoherently,  con- 
fusedly. Ex.  '^  He  rambles  meetily  i**  his  yed.""  Teut. 
remdm^  delirare.  S.  Goth,  rtwda ;  Belg.  ranmelen ; 
Ital.  rombolarey  strepitum  edere. 

Ramcao^d,  adf.  and  part,  past ;  withered,  stagheaded ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  oaks.  S.  Goth.  Bamy  notat  defonnem. 
Fenn.  ruma^  deformis. 

Rams,  Rbam,  Rhamb,  v.  to  cry  aloud,  weep,  sob.  Ex. 
*''' Beaming  enough  to  freeten  the  house."^  S.  Goth. 
rdma;  A.  Sax.  hreamany  reamUm;  Germ,  raimmm^ 
boare. 

Rammkl,  «,  stony  rubbish.  Ex.  ^'Nothing  but  rammel 
thrown  out  o^  the  road.*"  A.  Sax.  hremming^  impedimen- 
tum.  Germ.  rammeUy  impedire.  Nares  supplies  us  with 
an  authority  for  its  adoption. 

The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  ramett  wherewith  it 
was  closed  up. 

Holinshbad's  Hitt»  qf  Scotland. 

Ramjollock,  v.  to  shufBe,  completely  change  in  a  pack,  as 
one  who  has  been  unsuccessful  serves  a  pack  of  cards.  A 
low  expression  which  seems  to  have  no  legitimate  origin. 

Rampagious,  adf.  obstinate,  passionate,  headstrong.  If 
this  word  be  not  tralatitious,  it  has  been  corrupted  from 
the  A.  Sax.  rempend^  prseceps. 

Ramshackering,  Ramshackling,  adf.  I.  worthless,  idle, 
unsteady.  Ex.  ^^No  dependance  on  such  a  ramsAack- 
ering  fellow.'^     2.  falling   to    decay,    dilapidated.     Ex. 
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^*A  ramthaeklinff  oud  plaace.*"  All  thetse  words  which 
commence  with  Ram  obtain  more  force  by  being  thus 
compounded,  Bam  being  an  old  Suio-Oothic  word,  de^ 
noting  strength.  Teut*  schaeeier^  sicarius :  schaeeiiereny 
variare.     Grose. 

Rasen,  Resen,  Rosen,  v.  to  take  off  the  skin  fran  a  per- 
son^'s  legs  by  kicking  or  striking  them.  Ex.  ^^Basm 
his  shins.^  Without  controversy  we  are  indebted  for 
these  several  forms  to  the  Teut.  roMrmiy  radere.  The 
verb  is  sometimes  changed  into  riesd  ;  occasionally  into 
rasp,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  four  preceding 
words,  but  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Teut.  Belg. 
Germ,  raspen;  Swed.  ragpa  ;  Dan.  nupe;  Ital.  r€upars; 
Fr.  ray)m';  Span,  raspar,  radere. 

Rasty,  Reasty,  adf.  rancid.  Ex.  ^'  Bscuty  bacon.'*"  Nares 
and  Forby  considered  this  a  vitiation  from  rusty,  and 
I  think  they  were  right.  Swed.  roetiff ;  Teut.  roegHffh^ 
ferruginosus !  My  readers  will  find  the  word  ably 
discussed  in  the  Cra/een  Glassary,  to  which  article  they 
are  referred. 

Rate,  v.  to  chide,  scold.  Ex.  ^^ Bate  him  soundly; 
gie  him  a  good  reUin^y  Swed.  rata;  Germ,  raten, 
vituperare.  S.  Goth,  ra^a,  vilipendere.  Verel  in  Indie. 
reitUy  irritare.     The  tide  of  authority  for  its  use  runs 

from  P.  Plouhman  to  Shakspeare. 

— ^thu8  reason  me  artUetk, 

Vision,  75. 

In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Rather  o"*  the  Ratherest,  phr.  Here  we  differ  in  our 
application  of  this  phrase  from  the  Iceni;  accord- 
ing to  Forby  they  use  it  with  reference  to  underdone 
meat ;  the  Comavii  infer  by  it,  a  very  minute  degree 
of  propinquity :  thus  if  one  road  can  be  found  a 
trifling  space  shorter  than  another  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  save  distance,  it  is  described  as  being, 
rather  6"  tJC  ratherest. 
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Bauoht,  the  oFd  pret  and  pari,  .past  of  verb  to  reach. 
Besides  the  ensuing,  there  are  a  mnltitade.  of  other 
authorities,  with  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  to  show  how 
archaically  the  vulgar  tise  it.  Ex.  ^^  Afore  I  raiuffht 
whdam.^ 
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There  was  a  man  gonne  up  in  ye  steple  of  Saynt*  Marke  at 
Venyse  and  as  he  entred  for  to  do  a  work,  he  was  trouhled  in 
suche  wyse  that  he  fell  and  was  Ivke  to  haue  he  al  to  broken  in 
his  membres:  nevertheles  in  his  rallynge  he  cryed  Saynt*  Marke 
and  anone  he  rested  npon  a  hrannche  that  sprange  out,  wherof  he 
toke>  none  hede  and  alter  one  raught,  and  lete  hym  downe  a  corde 
by  whiche  he  avayled  downe  and  was  saued. 

Golden,  Xegend,  cxxL 

The  domme  man  to  him  h^  rav^^ 

Syr  Gowohtbr,  y,  385  and  434. 

After  he  raughie  Agyloun. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  y,  2335. 

That  lord  that  rauxt  was  on  the  roode. 

Ritson's  Anct,  Songs,  p»45. 

Tristrem  raught  his  brain. 

Sir  Tristrem,  FgUe,  ii.  33,  and  L  28^  57. 

Raui^  r.  to  pull  about  rudely.     Ex.   ^'  Rmlinff  the  young 

.faoman  about. ''^     Teut.  rauelen^  agitari,  ineptire. 

Raul,  Schawl,  s.  an  entanglement.     Tout,  rauelm^  in- 

tricare* 
Rean,  s.  a  gutter  running  parallel  with  the  furrows  of 

ploughed  land.      M.   Goth.  rinnOy  torrens.      A.  Sax. 

rin;    Arm.  ryne^    cursus.     Isl.   remc^;    <}erm»  rinng^ 

canalis.    Com.  nmn^  Tim  Bobbin. 

Al  the  ky  in  the  countrey,  they  akarred  and  chased 
That  roaring  they  wood-ran,  and  routed  in  a  reane. 

^..      Montoombry's  Flgting, 

Rbcklin,  Rigklin,  Si,  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Craven 
Glossarist  says,  '^  A  starveling,  vjreeklmgy  writling.  Oah 
yrane^  from  wrecks 

Rbckon,  v.  We  use  this  wbrd  like  our  Transatlantic 
friends;,  instead  of  think,  •  imagine,  apprehend,  &cw 
Thus,  '^  it£i  a  good  distance,  I  reckon^  ''  He^tt  not  come 
to-day  I  redcon,'"''     Webster  says  the  word  is  used  in 
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aome  of  the  Souik&m  ststes  of  America,  as  pmen  k 
in  the  Ncrthen^  and  infers  its  .provinciality  in  that, 
as  he  does  in  this  country.  If  I  mistake  not,  Bishop 
Warbuiton  in  one  of  his  sermons  employs  it  in  the 
same  nuumer. 

Rbbplb,  f  .  a  piece  of  timber  five  or  six  feet  long,  which 
lying  horizontally,  helps  to  sustrai  the  roof  of  a  coal 
work. 

REBfirr,  f .  the  skin  of  bacon.     Isl.  Amsfr,  squama. 

Rest,  adj,  sane.     Ex.  *'  Inna  quite  reet  T  his  yed.*" 

RirrBi,  Bom,  «•  aquatic  plants,  which  choke  up  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  The  word  is  very  common  among 
fishermen  on  the  Severn,  and  Salopian  piscators.  It 
appears  from  Aulus  GeUius,  lib.  ii.  c.  IT^  that  from  these 
obstacles  impeding  the  navigation  they  were  termed 
r0to,  or  nets,  because  they  stopped  vessels  in  th^ 
course  along  the  water.  And  as  in  those  days  equally 
with  these,  it  being  important  that  the  channel  should 
be  open,  an  officer  was  appointed  under  the  title  of  R»- 
TABius,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  these  obstmetions. 
An  ancient  inscription  has  been  found  bearing  the  words 
Negotiatob  et  Bbtabius  BaiTANNiciANnB.  Kilian  ex- 
plains the  Teutonic  word  rete^  alveus  navigabilis,  a  term 
manifestly  taken  from  the  Latin,  reta:  yet  some  may 
think  the  Tout,  grvfis^  lenticula  palustris  qu»  in  pafan 
dibus  et  stagnis  per  sostatem  aquse  snpematat,  preferable. 

On  miiat  and  ronchfls  in  the  fielde. 

Montoomset's  Fl§tiiiiig. 

Reheddt,  f.  so  universal  a  vulgarism  is  scarcdy  ad- 
missible, for  it  has  not  I  suspect  any  claims  to  bong 
called  provincial ;  yet  as  some  of  my  countrymen  will 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  present  volume,  I  have  *^no  f»- 
fMiJhf^  but  to  introduce  it. 

Rendeb,  «.  to  seethe,  mdt ;  as  a  cook  renders  lard  and 
suety  for  certain  culinary  purposes  which  are  familiar 
to  us  on  Shrove  Tuesday.     M.  Ooth.  hratm ;  S.  Oolh. 
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Swed.  rm;  A.  Sax.  Alam.  Belg.  rein;  IbI.  Amu, 
pnms. 

Rbve,  s,  a  bailiff;  a  very  sound  word ;  yet  in  limited  circu- 
lation, almost  confined  to  the  Hundred  of  Bradford. 
P.  Plouhman,  Chaucer,  &c.    A.  Sax.  gerrfa^  prsefectus. 

Ret,  Rtb,  «,  to  sift  noxious  seeds  from  wheat,  or  other 
grain.  Ex.  ^*  Bye  it,  and  then  70  unna  see  th^  hay- 
riff.^    Teut.  Oerm.  Sax.  Sicamb.  reyteren,  cribrare. 

Rhoden,  Mabtha, /?Ar.  I  shall  leave  to  some  more  for- 
tunate local  investigator  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
origin  of  this  very  provincial  simile.  Bx.  *^  All  anden^ 
like  Martha  Rhoden^s  twopenny  dish.*^ 

Rhodsn's  Cowt,  fobtt  sa  onb  like,  phr.  Many  places 
in  the  county  dispute  the  honor  of  originating  this 
phrase.  But  where  the  credit  consisteth,  in  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  animal,  or  the  good  fortune  of  his  possessor, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nevertheless  there  does 
exist  something  like  local  jealousy.  One  informant 
states  that  *^  Rhoden  lived  under  a  Hagg  near  Eyton,^^ 
about  sixty  years  ago ;  another  declares  that  this  dis- 
tinguished breeder  came  from  Benthall;  a  third,  as- 
sures us  that  his  true  seed-plot  was  at  Coal-port ;  whilst 
a  fourth  positively  says  it  is  all  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
not  Rhoden'^s  Cowt  that  lived  to  the  age  of  nine  and 
thirty,  but  Obitch^s,  and  we  are  sent  even  '^to  Mel- 
verly^  to  learn  the  history  of  this  remarkable  quadru- 
ped. None,  however  dispute  the  age  of  the  beast, 
and  most  reprobate  his  coat  *'^a»  raggii.^ 

Ric,  Sic  ;  a  call  or  invitation  to  pigs  when  thdr  food  is 
ready. 

RiOK,  f .  a  stack,  whether  it  be  of  hay  or  any  kind  of 
grain.     In  etymology  it  is  identified  with  ruek. 

RmDus,  e.  a  strong  coarse  sieve  made  with  iron  wire,  used 
by  masons,  and  in  agricultural  work.  A.  Sax.  hriddd; 
C.  Brit.  riidgUy  cribrum. 

Ridiculous,  adf.  taken  frequently  in  the  sense  of  indelicate. 
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RiFTBB,  «.  a  eev6i!e  blow  on  the  ribe.  Ex.  '^  Deal  him  ont 
a  rijiery  The  Isl.  rif^  coeta,  suggests  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Swed.  tifwa^  dilacerare. 

BiGosB,  9.  lead  in  a  half  melted  state,  the  condition  it 
is  in  before  thoroughly  fused.  Some  was  found  several 
years  back  nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Pcnurt  HSOL^ 
in  which  were  imbedded  pieces  of  charcoal.  Ab  those 
mines  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  the  fragment  evi- 
dently belonged  to  their  age. 

RiQiL,  RoGGEL,  B.  an  animal  imperfectly  castrated.  Lsl. 
Tog^  impotens  nixus. 

RiQLET,  %,  a  small  channel.     C.  Brit,  rhigdl^  sulcus. 

RiN,  «.  to  run,  flow.  Ex.  "  If  the  yale  WoU  but  rtn,  it  ^11 
do.^  I  have  only  heard  this  word  used  by  old  people, 
and  it  is  nearly  extinct.  S.  Goth.  IsL  Swed.  rinma; 
M.  Gk)th.  A.  Sax.  Franc,  rinwin ;  Teut.  ri'mm  ;  Belg. 
rem/m ;  Dan.  rende^  currere. 

Ac  the  leyn  that  rffnM. 

P.  Plouhman^  337. 

His  feit  maid  sic  dymiyng 
He  Iskkit  bieth  for  tynning, 

CoikOrie  Saw,  v.  254. 

I  saw  ane  river  tin. 

Cherrie  and  the  Sloe. 

On  Seaton  Ciafts  they  bnft  their  crafts 
And  gart  tiiem  fin  like  daft,  man. 

Tranent  Muh. 

RiNnLAss,  8.  the  maw-skin  of  a  calf  when  soaked ;  used  to 
curdle  milk  in  making  cheese*  Palsgrave ;  Bendles  for  a 
cheese,  pressure.     Teut.  rindsely  coagulum. 

Rip;!  v.  to  utter  impetuously.  Ex.  ^^  Bipped  out  an  oath.^ 
Isl.  rippa,  recitare. 

Ripples,  «.  a  moveable  frame  attached  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  to  enable  it  to  contain  more 
than  its  own  body  of  itself,  allows.  S.  Goth.  Isl.  rj^ 
oosta,  Anglice  a  rib» 

Rise,  Rithb,  8.  a  twig.  Ex.  ^*  A  pechrise.'*'*  May  not  the 
vulgar  phrase  ^^ fetch  him  a  riser^  be  derived  hence! 
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S.  Goth.  Swed.  ris;  Id.  A.  Sax.  iris;  Tent,  rys;  Dan. 

riis;  Germ,  reis^  virgiilta. 
To  ride  an  huntings  under  rm. 

Amis  and  Amiloun^  y.  196L 

Her  Rudd  Redder  than  the  Rose;  that  on  the  Riw  hanseth. 

Percy's  ReUques,  ii.  §IS. 

RisoMED,  part,  past;  well  headed,  applied  to  oats;  some- 
times said  to  be  hawed.     From  growing  strong  and  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  stronger  plant,  I  think  it  is 
oonnected  with  the  preceding.     The  word  is  prevalent  in 
Cheshire. 
RoBBLB,  $.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers,  and  preparers 
of  oatmeal,  one  with  which  bread  or  grain  is  moved 
and  stirred  in  an  oven. 
RoBBLT,  a^.  faulty,  as  the  coal  runs  occasionally  in  pits. 
RoBLE,  s.  a  sort  of  rake.  I  never  heard  it  in  this  sense  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  used  at  a  miU  under  the  South  side 
of  the  Wrekin,  to  describe  an  instrument  with  which 
oats  are  stirred  in  an  oven.     Forby  has  rah  a  wood» 
beater. 
Roche,  1.  the  strata  above  a  marshy  deposit.     2.  earth 
mingled  with  stone.     S.  any  strata  which  is  superincum- 
bent to  the  one  about  to  be  worked.     This  word  has 
been  changed  in  a  slight  degree  from  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, though  it  remains  unaltered  in  its  orthography. 
I  am  unacquainted  with  any  variation  of  its  spelling 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Early  English  Poetry. 
It  is  roche^  in  Octavian  Imperator,  v.  29^.'    K.  Ali- 
saunder,  v.  5167.  5196.  G2S5.  709O.    Chaucer,  House  of 
Fame,  iii.  26.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  iii.  p.  1 23, 
&c.  &c.     A.  Sax.  foc,  rupes.       Fr.  rocque^  motte  de 

terre. 

.  ...» 

RocHY,  adj.  having  thei  foregoing  quality. 

RoDED,  pari,  past ;  lean  mingled  with  fat.    Ex.  ^^  Boded 

bacon.**^    Swed.  roed^  ruber. 
RoLLocKiNG,  adf.  unwieldy,  slatternly.     Ex.  *^  A  large  rol- 

lackinff  woman.*"      One   i^ho   rolb  about   in   her  gait. 
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QenenUj  used  as  an  oflfonrive  epithet,  yet  the  preoediog 
adjective  weakeius  the  force  of  my  illtutration,  as  size  can 
never  justly  be  said  to  detract  from  female  beauty. 
Though,  in  defiance  of  all  those  magnificent  creatiiHiB  of 
Rubens,  the  world  at  large  remains  unconvinced  that 
breadth  and  a  flowing  outline  contribute  to  hd^ten 
its  effect.  In  his  figures,  this  great  painter  goes  beyond 
the  beauty  of  mere  vulgar  skin  and  bone,  and  imagineB 
forms  which  seem  personified  with  Goddesses  and  Angels. 
^^Suoh  as  nature  often  erring,  shews  she  would  fain 
make.^'  The  great  mass  of  mankind  like  homely  beau- 
ties; the  grace  that  pleases  them  is  technical:  h^ioe 
when  they  observe  anything  that  is  above  the  dead 
levd  of  common  life,  they  marvel,  and  either  mistake 
or  misunderstand  what  their  own  unenlarged  per- 
ception does  not  permit  them  to  appreciate.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  whilst  no  masters^  works  have  com- 
manded more  attention  and  study,  yet  n<me  have  re- 
ceived such  silly  censure. 

RoMANOB,  V.  to  magnify  in  a  narrative.  Ex.  ^^He^s 
only  rcmancifij^  Maery,  dunna  believe  him.'*' 

BoMPBO,  8.  a  blighted  part  of  a  tree ;  an  old  stomp ; 
the  part  ^stag^eaded\  We  recognise  the  meaning 
under  the  various  forms  of  Bampieky  Bameag^  Bom- 
tkaekj  Botipegy  Bonpiek^  &c.,  &c.  Coles  has  Bampiek 
^an  old  tree  beginning  to  decay.**  Waohter  under 
the  various  significations  of  JSom,  gives  it  that  of 
^pars  extrema  rei.**  N  among  the  vulgar  is  often 
substituted  for  m,  and  thus  by  mf^eedaehey  ram  and 
ron^  are  changed  into  ran  and  ron.    Drayton. 

RoNDLB-ooAL,  s.  a  moasure  of  coal  lying  contiguous 
to,  and  above  the  dod-eoal:  it  is  inferior  to  that,  and 
chiefly  valuable  in  manufacturing  iron. 

RoNOS,  «.  to  gnaw,  or  bite  at.  Ex.  *^The  Aip  bin 
ron^kiff  at  the  iwy.''  Fr.  nmgefy  to  knaw  ot  nibUe 
off.    Cotgrave. 
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Rook,  o.  1.  to  huddle  together.  Ex«  *'Ji0a£ffi$r.  together'^ 
generally  for  the  purpoBe  of  keeping  warm.  Hence 
the  fieoondary  meanii^.  2.  ^^  BooUnff  oW  the  fire.^ 
Tim  Bobbin  has  rmtoiy  to  idle  in  neighbour8\  houses: 
a  signification  not  unknown  to  Salopians,. thou^. how 
we  received  the  word  I  know  not. 

Book,  s.  In  Corve  Dale  a  crow  bar  bears  this  title. 

RoPB,  8.  the  intestine  of  a  woodcock.  A.  Sax.  roppcUy 
exta. 

BoPB,  perf.  of  v.  to  reap.    Chaucer,  Legend  of  O.  Women. 

RoPT,  <idj.  thick,  muddy.     Ex.  '^Bapy  beer.^ 

RossiL,  «.  to  kick  or  strike  so  as  to  take  the  skin 
from  the  legs.    Ex.     ^^Basril  his  shins.^ 

RoBT,  adf.  When  the  combs'  of  hens  look  red  and 
healthy,  and  they  commence  laying,  fowls  are  said 
to  be  rosy. 

Rot,  s.  a  disease  incidental  to  sheep.  Ex.  ^  The  ship 
han  got  the  rot,'"    A.  Sax.  rotunff^  ulcus. 

RoTOUT,  8.  this  vulgarism  is  used  both  substantively  and 
adjectively,  for  instance,  weak  tea,  or  liquids  of  any 
kind,  bear  the  appellation,  and  it  also  supplies  an 
epithet  denoting  the  same  qualities.  Ex.  ^^  Drink 
such   poor  rotffu^   as  thatT     '^This  is  rotffta  stuff.^ 

RoTTLE,  8.  the  peculiar  noise  in  the  throat  of  a  dying 
person.  Ex.  ^^  BottKng  in  his  throat.'"  Teut.  rotel^ 
murmur  quale  moribundi  edunt :  rotelen^  murmillare. 

RouoQ,  8.  a  wood,  or  copse. 

Rousing,  ctdf,  large,  unusually  strong.  Ex.  ^^A  rousing 
fire.''^  Is  this  by  syncope  for  arousing  f  if  it  were 
peculiar  to  us,  I  should  have  thought  it  so;  but 
being  a  word  well  known  in  Graven  (See  Gloss.}  it 
rests  upon  better  authority.  Mine  author  referred  to, 
attributes  it  to  the  Teut.  raesm^  (furere)  to  bunL 
The  other  application  is  common ;  and  we  often  hear 
of  a  rousing  U$^  or  a  rouser. 

RouOT,  8.  according  to  this  method  of  writing  we  pro- 
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'  ttounee.  riMf,  And  rooH ;    Ex.   ^*  The  giB  bin  gwim  to 

BowiL,  «.  a  cireulAr  piece  of  leather  inserted  into  a 
horse^B  side  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  discharge. 
Fr.  rofM2b. 

RowsL,  «.  to  insert  a  rowel. 

He  has  been  ten  timee  nmtffd. 

The  Scan{fla  Ladg. 

BuBBEB,  $.  a  coarse  whetstone  used  by  mowers. 

Ruck,  s,  a  heap*  Ex.  '^  A  two-year  ond  balk  is  as  good 
as  a  met  6"  muck,*"  as  the  Shropshire  adage  runs. 
Isl.  hrauhr;  S.  Goth,  roek;  Teut.  rodi;  Verel.  in  In- 
die, role^  cumulus. 

Sweei-eoented  ructo  round  which  we  plajr'd. 

Herd's  ScoitM  San^,  voL  L  p.  297« 

Ruck,  i^.  1.  to  gather  together.  2.  to  crease.  Ex. 
^^  Bucked  her  petticoats  all  in  a  ruekJ^  Pbomp.  Parv. 
rudtynffey  incurvatio.  Verel.  in  Indie.  rueiOy  ruga.  3. 
to  heap  up.     S.  Goth*  rbictj  coacervare. 

Ruck  o^  bricks,  phr.  a  slang  phrase  for  the  county 
gaol. 

RuF,  8.  invariably  used  for  roof.  Ex.  ^'  The  ruf  o*  ih^ 
ous.*^ 

Run  again,  v.  to  calumniate,  backbite.  Ex.  ^^Hers 
always  running  again  me,'^ 

Run  of  his  teeth,  phr.  maintenance,  bodOy  support, 
such  allowance  as  parents  often  make  to  liieir  child- 
ren when  they  have  married  prematurely  and  impru- 
dently.    Ex.  '^  Gid  em  the  ru/n  o"  their  tUh^ 

Runnel,  «. .  pollarded  ash  or  oak.     Isl.  runnr^  virgultum. 

Runt,    Runtuno,  ».   the   smallest   in  a   litter  of  pigs. 
Verel.  in  Indie.  rwnUy  verres  non   castratus. 
Before  I  bay  a  tMiignin  of  such  runU. 

Runts,  ».  decayed  stumps  of  trees. 

Aold  lottin  rurUU  quharin  na  sap  was  leifii. 

PalicB^  Honor. 

Rut,  s.  the  track  of  a  wheel. 
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Rut,  9.  the  desire  of  sheep   to  come  together.      Isl. 

ruiur,  aries. 

in  gendiynse  of  kvnde 
After  oouTB  of  oonoeption  non  tok  Kepe  of  othere. 
Afl  when  thei  hadde  rutyed, 

P.  Plouhman^  222. 

Rdtt,  Root,   Rout,  t.    to  turn   up   from   out  of  the 

earth :   to   plough  up  turf  with  the  snout,  as  a  pig. 

Ex.  ^^The  pigs  han  ruyted  up  the  taturs  down  i^  the 

lezzer.^     Teut.  ivyien^  evellere,  eruere.     A.  Sax.  trro- 

tan^  rostro  versare.     Chaucer  wrote. 

Or  like  a  worm^  that  wroteth  in  a  tree.  > 

Lydoatb. 


^ 


OBatisly.  Bx. "rmwoUyMdM." 
iddr,  satnratiUL  Teut.  aaden, 
i.  A.  Sax.  »adia»,  ssturare. 
)tli.  ladt,  aator.  Or.  ad-rrm. 
part,  from  the  pteceding.  Ex. 
ng  stuff." 

HJ;.  Boft :  as  a  oontemptuous 
^itbet  for  one  who  is  foolish,  or  acting  in  a  man- 
ner that  19  disagt«eable  or  ridionloos.  Ex.  "Theo 
bint  aaft.""  Teut.  tcuft,  mollis. 
Saoo,  v.  to  g^e  way  under  pressure,  become  top  heavy. 
A  wagoner  describee  a  load  of  hay  or  gnun  as  »^^ 
ing,  when  it  is  badly  put  on  his  wagon,  and  likely 
to  fall  off  before  it  reaches  its  appointed  destination. 
The  commonly  accepted  word  is  meag:  oura  can 
Dcarc^y  be  deemed  dialectical.  (See  Craven  Gloes.)  But 
nerertbetess  it  is  one  that  is  little  inferior  to  the  word 
more  knovm,  and  rests  upon  as  good  a  fonndation. 
It  is  used  in  Stafibrdflbire.  Id.  miegiay  Beetle, 
curvare.  (Dan.  n^e,  Haldorson.)  wtsr,  heavy ;  naner, 
to  wave. 

The  mind  I  vwtff  bv,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
ShaU  never  *agg  wiu  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Mmbelk,  T.  a 
Saogbr,    f.    a    vessel    formed    of    clay,    one    used    in 
China  ManuIiw)tories  and  Potteries   in  which   different 
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articleB  of  ware  are  placed  when  'bumed\  T^ut.  M^r- 
hMBy  sagena!  Lat.  Barb,  iogcmen^  vas,  ut  videtur, 
in  quo  sagimen  reponitur.     Du  Cange. 

Sakb,  $.  a  spring  that  breaks  out  in  a  field:  and 
hence  land  which  is  wet  in  consequence,  is  termed 
Sakt.  (See  under  Sbakt*)  A.  Sax.  tich^  nca,  HcAa, 
sulcus  aquarius. 

SAJiurr,  8.  the  Salmulus  of  Icthyologioal  writers.  It  is 
now  pretty  well*  ascertained,  Jenyns  says,  that  this 
fish  is  a  distinct  species,  and  always  remains  the  same 
edze:  not  being  the  young  of  the  Salmon  or  Sea 
Trout. 

Sammt,  s.  a  fool.  The  North  Country  recognises  both 
the  word  and  the  character. 

Sammt,  adf.  adhering  closely  together,  clammy,  heavy. 
Ex.  ^^  Sammy  bread.'^  Sam  is  a  very  general  prefix 
in  S.  Goth.  Isl.  and  Dan.  denoting  a  joining  or  union. 
Thus  in  the  example  before  us,  bread  receives  the 
epithet  from  being  badly  made,  and  rendered   ^  close'*. 

Sapt,  adf.  moist,  sodden.  Ex.  ^^  Sapy  meat.**^  Id.  Dan. 
Swed.  saft,  succus. 

Sabn  ;  an  oath.  As,  "  Sam  yo,"  "  Oamam  yo.**  A 
deprecation  which  is  evidently  acquired  from  the  Isl. 
iOTfkij  dolescere. 

Sates,  8.  quickset.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  SeU8j  (q.  v.):  if  it  were,  the  M.  Goth.  »ai- 
gan,  and  Isl.  seij  ponere,  would  suit  it;  it  seems  like 
a  genuine  word  which  ha»  never  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  committed  to  paper. 

Sauntbb  Whebl,  8.  a,  wheel  which  works  face  ways  from 
a  8pur  wheel 

Savi^-a^i,  8.  1.  A  small  tin  candlestick  whidi  is  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  old  ends  of 
cancUes.  2.  an  earths  bottle  with  slits  at  the,  sides, 
destined  to  receive  all  the  8atinff8  of  children. 

Savin-treb,  8.  the  Juniperus  Sabina  of  Linnaeus.     The 
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fiame  horrid  ^virtues'*  are  attributed  to  this  tree  in 
Shropshire  as  are  sapposed  to  belong  to  it  by  the 
Iceni.  (See  Moore,  Nares,  &c.)  Gerard  states  in  his 
Herbal  that  the  shrub  was  esteemed  in  his  day  for 
the  same  reasons. 

SAVTiEB,  «.  a  savour,  a  taste  merely:  whether  it  be  of 
liquid  or  solid.  Ex.  '^  There  innod  a  8(pwer  T  th'  jug.^ 
"^^  Thee  shat  nod  hav^  a  Miwer^  as  though  the  speaker 
had  ^d  ^  thou  shalt  not  have  a  sawmr\'  and  also  in 

^conformity  with  the  early  word, 

Bot  suche  a  mtuer  as  be  ther  hade. 

Sir  Amadas^  y.  72. 

ScATTEBrwinisD,  odj.  speakiug  without  thought,  con- 
fusedly,  as    persons  must   needs    do  if  their  wits  be 

'  scattered. 

SooBK,  8.  the  core  of  an  apple.  Verel.  in  Indie.  Swed. 
skarpa^  crusta.  Teut.  ichorssey  crusta.  Fr.  etearste; 
ItaL  scarza;  Sp.  corteza. 

Scotch,  9.  to  impede  or  stop  a  wheel.  •  Ex.  ^^  Scaick 
the  wheel.'*^     Verel.  in  Indie.  Aorda^  fulcris  primare. 

ScKAflGT,  adj.  thin,  meagre:  an  epithet  chiefly  confined 
to  the  neck ;  thus  we  hear,  in  slang  language  of  a 
person  being 

Three  timee  lagged,  and  weiy  nigh  tcrojf^dy 

or  hung!  and  '^a  icrdg  of  mutton^;  ^^the  9craff  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton^ :  when  that  is  all  that  reniains 
to  eat,  men  must  be  very  ^^near  the  end  of  the  mnt- 
ton^^  indeed.  Though  the  present  word  has  now  fallen 
among  the  rejected  and  despised,'  it  is  not  improperly 
used.     Germ,  hrctgen^  collare,  vinculum  colli. 

I^GRANOH,  1^.  to  cru^  anything  between  the  t^th.  Belg. 
ichroMen.     Teut.  Bckra/nUen^  frangere. 

ScRAt,  Scratch,  «.  K  the  itch.  C«  Brit,  crach;  Oael. 
earr^  scabies.  Gael,  carrach^  scabiosus.  d.  escrache,  gale, 
rogne>  faarcin,  one  who  '^  looks  after  the  main  chance,^- 
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who  Lb  attentive  to  his  own   interest,  and  secures  it 
by  personal  industry.    5.  ^-^Oud  Scraty 

SoRAT,  «.  1.  to  scratch;  2.  to  work  hard,  depeiid  upon 
one^s  own  resources. 

ScRATCHiNGs,  8,  fat  which  is  taken  from  ^^  the  leaf  of 
a  pig^  after  it  has  undergone  a  kind  of  resting  pro- 
cess, with  the  addition  of  pepper  and  salt  it  becomes 

ScBATGHiNa  Cakb,  9.  vdl  which  state  it  is  eaten,  and  takes 
its  name  I  imagine  from  being  lus  it  were  scratched 
or  scraped  out  of  the  pigs. 

ScRATTLB,  19.  to  uso  excrtiou  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Ex.  ^^  They'^n  nothing  to  depend  on  but  whad  a  scrat- 
tdn  for." 

Scrawl,  9.  to  crawly  (by  prosthesis)  to  move  about 
after  the  tardy  and  feeble  manner  of  infirm  or  sickly 
people.     Ex.   *'  Much  ado  to  scrawl  up  stairs  agen.^^ 

ScRKBCH  Owl,  s.  Strix  flaanmea  of  Jenyns:  ttie  common 
white  owl.  The  singular  cry  or  scream  of  this  bird 
is  considered  ominous  of  death. 

SoRiNOE,  9.  to  cringe,  (by  prosthesis),  to  draw  back. 
Teut.  schrinckmy  retrahere!  A.  Sax.  scringany  arescere. 
(See  CRiNKLiNa.) 

ScBUNGH,  19.  the  same  as  scranch,  q.  v.  Each  of  these 
are  very  expressive  words,  and  bear  the  like  signifi- 
cation with  us  which  they  do  in  Devonshire  and  Somer* 
setshire.     (See  Palmer  and  Jennens.) 

ScBiTTHiNG  Bags,  8.  coarse  hair  cloths  or  bags  through 
which  cider  is  passed:  by  metathesis  for  scorthinff  bags, 
(See  under  Scobk)  because  they  catch  the  rind  and 
peel  of  the  apples. 

SoRYMMAOE,  8.  a  skimiish.  Ex.  ^^  WeMen  only  a  bit  of 
a  scrymmage^ 

ScBTHMAGiN,  po/Ti.  playfully  fighting,  skirmishing,  by  me- 
tathesis. 

There  was  champions  ekyrnimg. 
Of  heom  and  of  other  wrasUyng. 

Kvifo  Alisaundbr,  v.  1Q7. 
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ScBTMMiTY,  adf.  Btingy,  otoee.     S.  Goth,  aimmpa,  oonu- 

gari! 
Scud,   $.   a  paasing  shower  of  raiiL      Ex.   ^^Its  oly  a 

bit  of  a  sctid/^ 
Scud,  9.  to  rain  suddenly,  or  sharply  for  a  short  time. 

Ex.  "It  sends  o"  rain.^     S.  Goth,  siwida,   efiimdeie. 

Tent,  sckuddeny  fdndere. 
Scuff,  s.   the  back  part  of  the  neck:  as  often,  sen^. 

Ex.   "  Took  hout  on  him  by  the  $ct^  o*  th^  neck.'" 

M.  Goth,  shufts^  capillus. 
Scuffle,  «.   a  hoe   chiefly  used  in  gardens  for  cuttiiig 

up  weeds.     S.  Goth.   sJsyffid;  Swed.  stb/tod,  ligo.     A. 

Sax.  seqfl;  Fris.  Sicamb.  Teut.  Bctwyffd^  pala. 
Scuffle,  t^.  to  make  use  of  the  above  instrument.     Ex. 

*'^  Souffle    it   o^er.^      S.   Goth.    stjcfflOy    pala    motitare. 

Upon    this    word    Ihie    remarks,     ^^vocabulum    hor- 

tense  usurpatum  dum  ferro  lato  a  gramine  liberatur 

humus.''^ 
Scutch,  Scuttch,  s.  loose  fibres,  roots  of  grain  or  grass : 

vestiges  of  slovenly  farming.     A.  Sax.  cwice,  gramen 

eaninum. 
ScuTTEB,  V,  to  scatter.   Ex.  ^^  SoMer  some  money  am<Mig8t 

them.'*'' .   Isl.  shiokLy  Jaculari. 
ScuTTER,  s.  a  scramble  for  whatever  is  soMered, 
Seakt,  oc^'.  boggy,  wet.     Teut.  saeddj  mollis. 
Seam  Set,  s.  a  grooved  woodoi  instrument  used  .by  shoe- 
makers, for  smoothing  the  seems  of  boots  and  shoes.  . 
Seabch,  «.   to  penetrate,  thorougUy  gain  admission:  a 

word  applied  to  wounds :  anything  liquid  searches  them ; 

a  cold  wind  searches  an  old  house:   henoe  a  sea/rehimg^ 
paifiy  and  Sk  sear^inff^ioind. 
Seat  Rods,  s.  hassel  twigs  used  in  thatching. 
Seconds,  «.  a  quality  of  flour,  from  which  the  "  AarpT 

only  are  taken. 
Seed,  Sid,  perf,  of  verb  to  see.     Ex.  ^^  Nivir  seed  ach  a 

chap  afore.**^ 
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SrasD  Lep,  8.  a  hopper  or  seed  basket  used  in  sowing.    A. 

Sax*  $cffd  Icsfj  seminatoris  oorbis. 
Sbbkino  Rak%  8.  a  rake  used  for  drawing  small  ookes 

out  of  the  Carbonaceous  refuse,  after  the  larger  ones 

are  selected* 

Sbos,  8.  sedge.    A.  Sax.  8eeg^  oarex. 

I  wove  a  coffin  for  his  cone,  of  tegm. 
That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannerets. 

Sen,  «.  to  say.  Ex.  '^A  8m  thee  bist  kimit:^  (that  is, 
ihey  say  you  are  foolish :)  ^^  a  8m  sda,  that^s  all  I  know, 
folks  un  talk.^  Sm  is  only  used  aa  the  third  person 
indicative  plural. 

Sen,  €Uh).  since.  An  old  contraction  for  since.  Ex.  ^^  A 
fortneet  8mr  R.  of  Brunne.    8in,  C!haucer,  Spenser,  A. 

Sax.  8ifJim. 

Bot,  «ei»  the  time  thait  god  was  bom. 

Minot's  Poemty  p.  12. 

Sen,  we  haif  had  sic  oontemplationn. 
Sir  D.  Ltndsay's  Dreme,  pp.  220, 228, 246,  &c. 

Sennews,  8.  sinews.  Verel.  in  Indie.  8ina  ;  A.  Sax.  Germ. 
8me  ;  Tout,  amiiwoey  nervus. 

SssB-pooii,  8.  a  word  recognised  by  Forby  in  the  East, 
and  Brocket  in  the  North,  though  neither  are  able  to 
account  for  its  birth.  Its  legitimacy  must  continue 
:nncertain,  for  I  think  that  neither  the  Fr.  8a88er,  ad- 
duced by  the  former,  nor  the  Lat.  cedo  by  the  latter, 
^ve  us  any  satisfactory  intimation  of  its  origin.  This 
receptade  of  filth,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
has  doubtlessly  obtamed  its  name  from  an  early  and 
direct  source,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable 
that  a  term  vi^ch  has  such  extended  circulation,  should 
have  been  superinduced. 

Settings,  8.  a  miner^s  word:  ^a  bar  and  two  tree8  of 
cord  wood"*  used  in  a  pit.  This  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
plication of  that  nature  which  is  called  ^  ignotum  per 
]gnotius\  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  seek  further 
information  under  these  respective  terms. 
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Sey,  Sy&»  «.  a  bkimming  diah.  A.  Sax.  teon.  Teut.  mgkm; 
percolare.  Among  the  valuables  enumerated  ia  tbe 
humorous  ballad  of  Jok  and  Jynny  is 

Ane  mOc-tyfh,  with  ane  8W7iie4ailL 

Shack,  8.  a  ragamuffin,  a  vagabond  kind  of  person,  ^^  A 
ihack  of  a  fellow.^^  Here  is  a  word  which  is  reputed 
as  vile  and  base  as  the  object  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied: but  it  is  not  so  low  as  that,  as  its  etymology 
sheweth.  A.  Sax.  9ceac0re ;  Genn.  schmcher;  T^eai.  sckcaekey 
latro.  Thus  we  see  by  lingual  analogy  that  a  siocfer, 
that  is,  one,  as  my  informant  tells  me,  ^^  who  is  a  fiinse 
hollow  sort  of  a  mon,^  a  aho/ck  of  a  fdhw^  or  a  AoA- 
botg^^  bears  his  title  more  honestly  than  his  calling. 

Shacked,  part,  pcut ;  a  term  applied  to  timber.  Ex.  ^^  Its 
a  hard  thing  to  get  a  bit  o^  yeow  (yew)  y^  sin  as 
innad  laggM  and  shacked^  that  is,  a  piece  of  yew  that 
is  not  warped,  naturally  cloven,  or  twisted.  A.  Sax. 
8ce<iccm^  quatere. 

SflACKLss,  r.  cow  chains.   Ex.  ^^  Cow-shaeiies  z^  chains  used 

to  tie  up  cows  to,  ^^the  Boosey  stall.^^     A.  Sax.  gceaeul, 

oompedes.    There  exists  a  characteristic  d]£ferenee  he- 

twixt  shoMes  and  ihaeley  irrespectively  of  the  number. 

Shackles  has  been  explained :  shach  applies  rather  to  the 

iron  ring  which  goes  round  a  stUchj  q.  v.  and  iis  thus 

appropriately  to  be  assigned  to  the  Tout,  seiwekdj  anno- 

his  catena. 

Soles,  fetten,  and  thaddeg,  with  hone  lock  and  pad. 

Tussrr's  Htubandry,  p.  Id* 

Shall;  There  is  a  very  common  usage  among  the  agrarians 
of  substituting  shall  for  will ;  did  they  -reverBe  these 
forms  of  the  future  the  language  would  be  tainted  by 
Hibemicism.  The  lower  classes  never  make  use  of  .shall* 
like  our  friends  in  the  Sister  Countiy,  and  say,  ^^  I  will 
be  drowned  and  nobody  shall  help  me  f ^  but  when'  in 
perplexity,  or  doubt,  and  they  cannot  immediately  coUect 
their  wits   so  as  ta  furnish   a  clear  and  satisfactcnry 
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reply,  they  have  recoune  to  this  form  rather  than 
the  oommon  one,  as  an  expedient  to  allay  the  ea^r 
ouriofiity  of  an  ^iquirer,  and  thus,  when  in  mental  and 
memorial  difficulty  they  hesitate  to  answer  the  question 
propounded,  they  commonly  say,  ''  I  siall  tell  you  pre- 
sently."" 

Shamble,  v,  to  walk  unsteadily.  Ex.  ^^  Look !  how  a 
shambles''' 

Shambling,  cMi^'.  1.  awkward  in  gait.  2.  uncertain  in  con- 
duct, unsteady.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  capricious,  or 
devoid  of  principle,  we  often  hear  him  described  as  a 
shanMing  fellow.  Ex.  '^  Thier^s  no  hout  o'  sich  a  shcmlh 
Ung  chap  as  him.'^     Teut.  sehampigh^  lubricus. 

Shank's  Ponby,  phr.  Ex.  "  Rode  on  BhanVs  Poney^  that 
is,  walked.  The  origin  of  this  little  dash  of  humor  is 
unknown.  It  is  very  current  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  My  Catholic  acquaintance  speak  of  8t  FrancH 
iansy  when  they  walk.  In  Herd's  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs  the  same  means  of  travel  are  designated  as  ShanX's- 

naiffie. 

And  ay  until  the  day  he  died 
He  laide  on  good  Skank'^-naigis, 

voL  iL  p.  80. 

Sharbvil,  8.  a  fork  used  for  agricultural  or  garden  work. 
^See  bvil.)  Teut.  Sicamb.  A.  Sax.  seheerSy  forfex,  vomis. 

Sharps,  «.  a  refuse  kind  of  flour,  meal.  First,  the  flour 
when  it  has  been  sifted  by  every  possible  means:  se- 
condly, come  the  sha/rps ;  thirdly  the  gurgeons^  and  lastly 
the  irtm. 

Shavbb,  «.  a  term  applied  in  coarse  humor  to  a  n^an  or 
boy.  It  has  been  introduced  into  poetry  by  Bums,  and 
henceforth  it  can  hardly  be  reputed  as  a  low  or  vulgar 
appellation. 

Shavbb,  s,  not  an  unusual  plural  of  shafts. 

Shaws,  «.  I.  a  wood,  cover,  generally  in  a  definite  sense. 
Ex.  '^  Down  in  the  shafts.'^  2.  a  name  given  to  rough 
land,  or  land  that  is  woody.     A.  Sax.  soua ;  Dan.  sehov^ 
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nemufl.    Teut.  $ehawe^  umbra.    P.  Plouhman,  Lyndaqr, 
Chauoer. 

That  Bomer  suld  schew  him 
In  M^aioet  fill  schene. 

Minot's  Poemt,  p.  48. 

Ab  he  rood  be  a  wodes  tchawe. 

OCTAVIAN  iMPKRATORy  V.  366. 

He  led  her  thorow  a  feyre  MAaioe, 
In  wodes  waste  and  wilde. 

Lb  Bonb  Florbncb  or  Romb. 

In  somer  when  the  tkaiwes  be  sheyn. 

Habtshobke'b  Anet»  MeL  Tales,  p.  179. 

Shbbd,  t.  to  spill,  pour  out,  efiiise.  Ex.  ^'  Tak  care  yo 
dunna  sheed  it.""  ^'The  wheat  begins  to  sheed  out  o' 
the  shofs.**^  Teut.  scheeden;  A.  Sax.  seeadan;  Oenn. 
ieheiden^  separare. 

Shblboabd,  $,  usuaQy  pronounced  AUbwoard^  part  of  a 
plough,  which  is  so  called  from  its  similarity  in  shape  to 
a  thidd^  as  though  we  designated  it  a  shiddboard,  whidi 
name  it  often  bears.  Amongst  the  requisite  properties 
of  a  plough,  Worlidge  says, 

''The  shorter  and  lesser  it  is  made^  haying  its  tme  intch,  with 
its  tme  cast  on  the  MM4toard,  and  shortwrert,  and  sharp  irons^ 
the  fea  easier."  S^fstema  AgrusuU.  p.  225. 

Sheriff^s  Man,  8.  the  seven  coloured  linnet,  Cardu$li$  of 
Linnaeus. 

Shbu,  Sheuh,  inilerj.  a  word  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  elucidation  except  to  shew  that  it  is  an  ono- 
matopeia^  and  resolvable  into  a  mere  sound,  rather  than 
the  same  word  as  the  G«rm.  seheikmy  vitare. 

Shides,  «.  cloven,  peeled  oak  poles.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  nikyde^ 
teda.  A.  Sax.  wide^  scindula.  Teut.  sekiedmj  findere 
ligna. 

And  bad  shappe  hym  a  shun  of  Miei  and  of  hordes. 

P.  PLOUHMAlTy  y.  177, 196,  d06. 

— Off  Qrmber  gxete  MA|fd|yt  doi^. 

.  R.  CoBR  DB  LioNy  y.  1386,  and  y.  4359. 

SmofBLB,  Shamblb,  adj.  loose,  unconnected ;  this  and 
icrimbley  wramlble^  are  species  of  aiMmtdopeia. 
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Shine,  «.  Ex.  '^  May  Ood  shine  on  him.^  A  benedic- 
tion used  by  the  lower  orders  which  they  have  ac- 
quired from  Holy  writ.  Numb.  vi.  25.  Psal.  xxxi.  l6. 
Job  xxix.  S.    2  Cor.  iv.  6,  &o. 

Shinole,  «.  to  beat,  or  weld  iron  under  a  forge  ham- 
mer. (See  Blooms.)  Both  of  these  are  terms  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  iron  manufactories  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Stafibrdshire.  'From  a  sow  of  iron  rolled 
into  the  fire,  the  workmen  melt  off  a  piece  called  a 
loop,  which  they  beat  with  iron  sledges,  and  then  ham- 
mer it  gently,  which  forces  out  the  cinder  and  dross, 
and  then  beat  it  thicker  and  stronger  till  they  bring 
it  to  a  bloom,  which  is  a  square  mass  of  about  two 
feet  long.  This  operation  they  call  shingling  the  loop."" 
Eennett^s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  Num.  1098,  fol.  43,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  the  general  introduction  to 
Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  1S7. 

Shingler,  8.  a  man  employed  in  managing  the  iron  whilst 
under  a  forge  hammer. 

Smp,  8.  usual  for  sheep,  Ex.  ''The  ship  han  got  into 
the  wheat.'^^  "Poor  grass  when  ships  cannot  grase.^^ 
Lusus  Literarum,  p.  68. 

Shipe,  s.  a  kind  of  shovel  for  cutting  turf. 

Shop,  Shoaf,  Shofb,  s,  a  sheaf,  or  bundle.  Ex.  ''  The 
sho/s  bin  but  thin  on  the  gronn.^  Tout,  sco/;  Belg. 
stJuHjf;  A.  Sax.  seeaf,  fascis.  Pbomp.  Parv.  schef^  or 
shof, 

Shoki,  peirf.  of  «.  to  shake.  Ex.  ^'  Till  a  shohs  agen.^^ 
This  is  tiie  old  form,  and  occurs  repeatedly  in  early 

English  writers. 

Ayther  on  oihir  sweordis  sMke^ 

Ktno  Alisaundbb,  y.  7307* 

He  blew  loud  and  sMds  it  wele. 

The  Lypb  op  Ipomydon^  v.  787* 

He  stiok  his  beid,  and  «eftofc  his  yerde. 

The  Sbuyn  Saobs^  v.  143«  1069. 

When  thou  «ftofo  thy  sworde  so  noble  a  man  to  mar. 

Percy's  ReUquet,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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Shomacky,  a^.  slovenly,   awkward  in  gait.     Teut.  ctejF- 

merachiigh^  BomnicuIosuB. 

Shore,  t.  to  prop,  support.     Teut.  9ehoren^  sufiiiloire. 

And  shaketh  it  ne  were  hit  under  thorede, 

P.  Plouhman^  p.  906. 

^OBEBs,  ».  props.     Teut.  8chore^  fnlcimentum. 

Shot,  s.  usually  the  quota,  or  sum  owing  for  drinking 
at  an  ale-house.  A  word  common  wherever  the  prac- 
tice exists.  Teut.  9ehot;  Fr.  eseot;  Ital.  seatto;  Sp. 
eseatey  solutio. 

"  Let  U8  gether  or  make  a  9chotte,  or  a  stake  for  the  mynstiells 
rewarde  or  wages."  Hormanm  Vulffaria,  p.  283. 

Shred,  «.  to  cut  very  fine  and   thin.     Ex.    ^^  Shreddinff 

shuet.'^''     A.  Sax.  sereadan^  resecare. 
Shrike,    Schrich,    9.    to   scream,    cry   out   loudly.     Ex. 

^^Sekfiehinff  as  soon  as  ivir  yo  touchen  him.'*^     Promp. 

Parv.    ^' Seryhynge  of  ehylder^'"  vagitus.     Isl.   dcrikia; 

Dan.  skriger ;  (At  dcrige  hoft^  to  sekrieh  <nU^  as  Salopians 

say)  Swed.  shrika^  clamare. 

Women  msHhe,  girles  gredvng. 

Ktno  Alisaundbr,  v.  2802. 

The  Ciystene  men  gonne  make  a  wryke. 

Richard  Cobr  db  Lion.  v.  4709. 

Loude  he  gan  to  crie  and  tkrkke. 

The  Sbuyn  Saqbs,  v.  1200. 

And  qnhen  she  saw  the  red,  red  blndcj 
A  loud  9crkh  tchri^ied  she. 

Herd's  SeoUith  SongMy  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

Shuet,  8,  suet.  Ex.  ^^A  thuety  pudding.^ 
Sflurr,  o.  to  suit.  By  this  interposition  of  the  aspirate, 
the  vulgar  unknowingly  pay  very  unfortunate  compli- 
ments. A  shoemaker  for  instance  hopes  that  his  shoes 
will  $hwi  (shoot)  his  customers;  and  the  seller  of  a 
horse,  that  the  steed  will  thuit  (not  over  his  head) 
the  rider. 
Shupbrnacular,  adj.  superior.  The  aspirate  is  here  in- 
serted in  accordance  with  the  usage  which  prevails  of 
interposing  it  in  all  words  compounded  with  the  Latin 
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prepositioh.  As  in  shvpareoTy  tkuperfine^  ihupervmr^  &c. 
It  may  have  been  already  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
lower  clasBes  adopt  words  which  come  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  they  generally  either  mispronounce 
them,  or  mistake  their  meaning,  but  when  they  use 
those  which  are  portion  of  their  native  language,  I 
mean  such  as  are  derived  from  a  Northern  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  they  speak  with  conformity  both  to  the 
orthoepy  and  idiom  of  the  English.  At  least  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  superinduce  a  word;  they  are  not 
guilty  of  any  tralatitious,  or  arbitrary  ongraiting;  and 
whenever  they  do  pervert  a  term  or  phrase  from  its 
original  meaning,  they  do  not  grievously  damage  the 
sense,  nor  greatly  debase  the  national  language.  He 
is  a  bold  man  who  will  say  as  much  as  this  in  be- 
half of  those  who  live  out  of  an  agricultural  district, 
and  are  consigned  to  dwell  in  the  great  metropolis. 

The  lower  orders  in  Shropshire  apply  the  word  ahw- 
pemaeular  to  any  liquor  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is 
an  expression  derived  from  a  kind  of  mock  Latin  phrase, 
swper  nagvlum^  upon  the  nail,  as  being  considered  wor- 
thy of  being  drunk  according  to  that  whimsical  prac- 
tice. (For  an  account  of  this,  look  to  Nares,  tub 
voce.) 

Shut,  s.  1.  riddance,  or  deliverance,  which  occasions 
great  pleasure.  Ex.  ^^  Good  shwt  6*  bad  rubbidge."'' 
Every  body  may  recognise  this  sense,  but  the  two  next 
are,  I  suspect,  local.  2.  a  narrow  passage,  forming 
an  outlet  from  one  street  to  another.  Ex.  '^  The  Gullet 
Shut'*\  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Teut.  schut,  lo- 
cus oondusus: 

Per  Watling  strete  usque  le  Wodewardes  shtUte, 
Cartukar.  S^.  Petri.  MS.  apud  Sir  Tho9.  PMUippa,  Bart.  fol.  250. 

3.  an  accession  of  fresh  water  in  a  river,  in  the  Severn 
for  example.     Ex.    *'  There  come  a  shut  on  the  river 
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in  the  night.^'  ''  Rather  more  than  a  skut^  a  freth."^ 
A.  Sax.  teuton,  impetum  faoere! 

Shut  in,  v.  a  blaok9mith''fl  term,  to  denote  that  one  piece 
of  iron  is  made  part  of  another,  both  oompactedly,  and 
as  it  were,  invisibly  and  indivisibly  united. 

Shut  of,  «.  to  part  with  unoonstrainedly,  always  with 
alacrity  and  joy.  Ex.  ^^  I  reckon  you  be  glad  to 
get  ihtU  on  him.*"  ^*  Whod !  yone  got  thiU  o*  the 
tother  then,  han  ^e  T  Teut.  9chutt&9ij  pellere,  avertere, 
arcere. 

Sm,  p&ff.  of  e.  to  see.  Ex.  ^^  I  hanna  sid  him  since 
istirday  ownder.**^ 

SroNBBs,  8,  the  time  of  sowing,  seedness.  Ex.  ^^The 
quern  gidnetsJ*^ 

Sight  of  ;  an  augmentative.  Ex.  ^'  A  tigii  of  wort  to  be 
done.'' 

SiKB,  9.  to  cry,  lament,  sob.     Ex.  ^'  Sobbing  and  jiiKfi;.'' 

It  seems  to  imply  a  bitter  grief,  sorrow  fetched  up  from 

the  heart,  a  distressful  utterance  of  sighs  that  nearly 

choke  in  their  breathing.     A.  Sax.  siccekmy  singnltire. 

Northamp. 

Sykkige  for  my  senneB. 

P.  Plouhm Alf^  p.  81. 

Syhede  for  joye.  id,  p.  305. 

Sykyng,  soiewyng,  and  thokt. 

Ritson's  Anet.  Songt,  p.  28L 

He  glowtyd,  and  gan  to  ijiifte. 

Richard  Coer  db  Lion^  v.  4771. 

And  wepe,  and  tyke,  and  ciye,  alas! 

Lay  lb  Frbiicb,  v.  119. 

The  Lady  Med  and  said  alas. 

Hartshornb's  And.  Mdrioal  Talef* 

Sill,  e.  to  sell.  Ex.  ''  Whad  diden  'e  mS  him  for  T 
An  archaism  that  has  been  with  us  since  the  time  of 
Wiclif.    A.  Sax.  sillan^  vendere. 

And  Jhesns  biheld  him  and  lovede  him  and  seyde  to  him  oo 
thing  fiulith  to  Uiee  go  thou  and  eiOe  alle  thingis  that  thou  haste 
and  geye  to  pore  men. 

TransUUkn  of  the  Teetament,  Mark  ch.  x. 
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Sill,  g,  the  foimdation  of  any  thing;  as  a  window  $iU^ 
a  door  aiff,  &c.     S.  Goth,  sytt^  fimdamentum  oujus  rei. 

Sill-coal,  8.  ooal  which  my  informant  doBcribes  as  being 
found  ^'in  the  dum^y  This  is  a  lucw  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

SufNELL,  8.  a  plumb  cake  having  a  raised  crust  for  the 
exterior.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mince  pie, 
but  the  contents  are  packed  closer  togeth^,  and  con* 
sequently  rendered  still  more  indigestible.  The  crust 
is  extremely  hard,  and  highly  flavoured  with  saffiron. 
Originally  it  was  a  sort  of  bread  merely,  or  cractnel 
made  firom  similar  or  very  fine  flour,  and  according 
to  Galen,  it  held  the  second  place  for  excellence  among 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  bread.  In  the  middle-age-writers 
we  find  it  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  siminelhu. 
Shrewsbury  is  now  the  only  place  where  this  kind  of 
cake  is  made.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  highest  season 
about  Christinas.  S.  Goth.  8imla ;  Alam.  8emla ;  Teut. 
Germ.  Belg.  8emmd-brod^  panis  triticeus. 

Skbaw-wift,  (ide.  on  one  side,  uneven.  Ex.  '^  All  8heaw- 
foiftr 

Skblk,  e.   to  shrink.     Applied  to  coffin  wood. 

Skin-flint,  8.  a  covetous  person,  one  who,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible would  ^^skin  a  flint,  to  save  a  penny.'" 

Skinny,  adj,  niggardly,  mean,  avaricious.  Ex.  ^'  A  8kinny 
and  thing.'*^  Swed.  8hinna^  immodice  lucrari.  Verel.  in 
Indie.  8iynia  ktinay  mulier  frugi. 

Skip,  8.  1.  a  bee-hive.  Gael,  ^sap,  a  skip  for  bees. 
2.  a  basket  or  vessel  used  in  coal  pits  by  which  the 
material  is  drawn  to  the  surface.  A.  Sax.  8ehq>pmj 
haurire.  A.  Sax.  8ciopj  vas.  Teut.  schepel^  modius. 
Pbomp.  Parv.  skeppey  sporta.     Lat.  8cappa,  Northamp. 

Skirmaob,  «.  to  skirmish.     Fr.  e8crimer. 

Ac  88  they  dcirmed  to  the  ootb. 

Ktng  Alisaundbr,  v.  7<)86. 

Skittbr  wittbd,  €uif.  one  whose  mt8  are  scattered^  foolish. 
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SkooTB,  i.  a  small  portion,  aUotment,  or  encloeed  piece 
of  land.  Ex.  "A  Muie  o'  groun.''  8.  Ooth.  skoei; 
A.  Sax.  $eyty  anguhu.  Teut.  m^m^j  septum.  Lsl.  sM, 
latibulum. 

Skbxen,  e.  to  riddle.  Hence  a  maU-ikreen.  Lat.  Barb. 
eermida.     (See  Du  Gange.) 

Slack,  8.  small  coals.     Gtorm.  teUaei^  scoria. 

Slack,  e.  to  prepare  clod-lime  by  means  of  puttii^ 
water  to  it.  lsl.  sloffiy  humiditas.  A.  Sax.  dadm^ 
relaxare. 

Slago,  9.  the  dross  or  refuse  from  any  smelting  of  ores, 
as  the  slOiffg  of  lead.  This  is  the  correct  term.  I 
first  heard  it  used  at  the  smelting  furnaces  under  Pon- 
SBRT  Hill,  in  which  immediate  neighbourhood  the  Bo- 
mans  worked  t&e  veiy  lead  mines  which  produce  the 
supply  at  the  present  day.  S.  Goth,  dagg;  Geim. 
BoUack;  Belg.  daete^  scoria,  fsex  metalli. 

This  alagg  is  worked  by  means  of  water  blast  and 
cokes,  the  high  chimnies  not  having,  even  with  all  their 
power,  a  draft  sufficiently  quick  to  fuse  it. 

Slago  Pigs,  s.  flat  pigs  of  lead  of  a  smaUer  size  aad 
inferior  quality  to  the  common  ones.  They  are  of 
this  shape, 

but  wherefore  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  is  however 
very  remarkable  that  Slagg  Pigs  of  a  similar  shape 
have  been  found  forty  five  years  ago,  which  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  period.  The  method  of  working 
this  article  consists  in  the  addition  of  docked  lime, 
which  causes  the  dross  to  thicken,  so  that  it  can  be 
skimmed  off. 
Slang,  $,  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  land.  Is  this  cor- 
rupted from  dcide^  a  word  which  has  the  like  mean- 
ing, and  deducible  from  the  A.  Sax.  dofd^  or  does  it 
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come  from  the  Oerm.  sMankf  (See  Kemiett^s  Gloss, 
mider  Slade.) 

Slann,  8,  a  sloe.  S.  Goth,  dd^  prunum.  A.  Sax.  slan^ 
pruna  sylvestria. 

Slaps,  v,  to  hang  out,  hang  down,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  throating  out  the  tongue.  Ex.  ^-^  Sloping  his 
tongue  out.^     Isl.  dapa^  pendere. 

Slbdgeb,  «.  the  stone  which  lies  Undermost  in  the  hop- 
per of  a  mill. 

Slebpers,  8.  1.  such  grains  of  barley  as  do  not  vege- 
tate whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  malting.  2.  trans- 
verse bars  upon  which  the  rails  of  a  railway  are  laid. 

Slench,  8.  that  part  of  the  cow  which  lies  close  to 
'the  brisket.' 

Slick,  Sleyk,  e.  to  make  smooth,  polish,  make  even.  A 
shoemaker  talks  about  kicking  the  soles  of  his  shoes 
with  a  8lidking  stick ;  and  a  carpenter  says  that  a  plane 
will  8Uck  a  deal  board.  Tout,  sliehtm^  8le€&ten ;  Germ. 
sehleckien^  planare.     Pbomp.  Parv.  slyke^  or  smooth. 

Slick,  (»df\  and  as  frequently  used  adverbially ;  1.  smooth, 

shining.     Ex.   ''Your  feace  looks  as  tUei  as  a  mould 

ort.*" 

With  bent  browes,  smooth  and  dieke. 

Romaunt  op  the  Rose. 

2.  dear,  entirely.     The  Americans  use  it  in  this  sense ; 

we  do  so  very  rarely.     Ex.   "Gone  off  sKci.'*^     Tout. 

dickt^  planus. 
SuoHT,  «.  to  neglect,  do  badly,  perform  carelessly.     Ex. 

"  He  8liffki8  his  work."" 
Slightt,  adf.  slight,  feeble,  insufficient,  unenduring.     Ex. 

"  Tis  but  a  sKghty  job.'' 
Slink  Veal,  8.  such  calves  as  are  killed  when  under  some 

disorder.    Germ.  8Men]tm^  abjicere !    Belg.  slanek^  gra- 
cilis.   Skinner. 
Slip,  8.   clay  is  so  called   when  the  air   and  water  is 

evaporated,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the  potter's  hands. 
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Sup,  «•  to  oafit  a  foat. 

Sup  Cowt,  8,  a  colt  immaturely  bom. 

Slip  Foax,  s,   a  oolt  prematurely  foaled. 

Supper,  8.  &  mare  who  casts  her  foal. 

SuTHEB,  Slbtheb,  «.  to  sUdo,  slip  easily  along  the  sur- 
face. A.  Sax.  8Udan ;  Teut.  Belg.  8Udd0rei^  deddereHj 
prolabi.     Pbomp.  Part.  Ajfdyr^  l&bilis. 

Quha  sittith  most  hie^  sal  find  the  salt  maist  »Mder. 

Complamt  of  the  Pofuigo, 

How  warldlje  pomp,  and  glore,  bene  didder. 

The  MoTkortkie. 

Some  go  stiayglite  thyther 
Be  it  slaty  or  eUder, 

Elinour  Rumming. 

SuYB,  SuwER,  t^.  to  cut  away  in  sfices,  strip  bark  from 
a  tree.     A.  Sax.  difim^  findere. 

A  lytyll  bowe  he  gan  of  dyve* 

8iR  Clboss,  y.  211. 

Slob,  a.  an  outside  board,  *  a  8hide\    Corruptly  for  dab. 
Slobber,  «.  rain.     Ex.  ^^  Ther  uU  come  some  tlobber  soon.^ 

Teut.  dabben^  distillare. 
Sloff,  9.  to  eat  greedily,  dirtily,  or  slovenly.     Ex.  ^^  How 

yo'  dun  8laff  o'er  your  fittle.''     Pbomp.  Parv.  8loffynge  or 

unkindly  etynge,  devoratio.  C.  Brit.  %^,  sordidus.  Teut. 

Belg.  8lorf^  homo  sordido,  sive  horrido  cultu.     Dan.  8h^<, 
*   hebes.     Hence  the  word  eloMU. 
Slommackino,  Slammachino,  €K(f.  unwieldy,  clumsy.     Ex. 

^'  A  big  slommacking  homan."  Teut.  ekMackm,  labasoere. 

Isl.  dymaj  otiosus  haerere.     S.  Goth.  «20m,  turpis.    Teut. 

elommerinffhs^    quisquilise.      Swed.  8lem^  limus.     Oerm. 

8chlampcmpei  a  slut. 
Slop,  «.  to  spill,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  wet  or  dirty. 

Ex.  ^'  Mind  yo  dunna  thp  it.'"     ^^  Slapped  hirsilf  a  iatoh- 

ing  waiter,^'    A  low  word  struck  off  on  the  onomatopdc 

principle. 
Sloppy,  a.  a  fall  of  rain.     Ex.  ^  Is  it  frosty  this  morning  ! 

Why  nda  sir,  there  comM  summut  8lqi^  V  the  nigfat.^ 
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Slobby,  Slurbt,  s.  the  levigated  matter  which  forms  mider 
a  grindstone.  Ex.  ^^  Grindlestwun  nhrryr  Teut.  9I00- 
righ^  sordidus.     Pbomp.  Parv.  «&>r,  or  doar^  clay. 

Slobby,  «.  to  plaster,  daub  over.  Ex.  "  Slurry  it  o^er.**' 
Pbomp.  Paby.  sloryed^  cenosus. 

Slosh,  Slush,  «.  1.  mud,  dirt.  Ex.  ^^  All  oW  daahJ^  ^'  Slash 
and  gore.**'  S.  Gk>th.  dcuk^  humor  sordidus.  2.  a  large 
body  of  water.  Teut.  duyse^  cataracta.  Brookett,  Forby. 

Slot,  Slote,  s.  a  kind  of  bolt  for  bottoms  or  sides  of 
wagons,  ^  tumbrels\  or  harrows.  Teut.  dai ;  Alam.  doz^ 
pera. 

Slots,  e.  to  bolt,  or  dovetail.  Belg.  sluyten ;  Teut.  do- 
tdm^  shjfteny  serare. 

Slud,  8.  usual  for  sludge. 

Slud,  e.  to  be  splashed  or  dirty  with  sludge.  Ex.  ^^  Studded 
from  yed  to  fut.*^  A.  Sax.  slog^  locus  concavus,  lacuna 
osenosa.  Teut.  slodderen^  flaocescere.  Dan.  dud^  pluvia 
et  nix  commixtse. 

Smay,  «.  to  refuse,  feel  a  disinclination  towards.  Ex. 
^^The  bwes  gmay'n  their  mate.^'  ^^  Smaid  his  fittle.**^ 
Apparently  a  veiy  well  authorised  word,  and  in  strict 
analogy  with  its  root.  Isl.  sma;  Teut.  smaden,  con- 
tenmere.  A.  Sax.  gmcBffon^  considerare,  (that  is  does  not 
eat  readily,  but  takes  time  to  think  whether  there  is 
need  or  appetite  for  food.) 

Smut,  8.  1.  the  uredo  fSetida,  a  disease  incidental  to  wheat. 
(See  remarks  under  Hebbin.)  Ex.  *'  The  smuis  ta^en  the 
wheat.^^  2.  particles  of  soot  detached  from  the  fire  or 
chimney.  Ex.  ''  The  smtU  flies  about  the  room  and 
dirties  everything  in  it.*^  3.  impure  and  filthy  con- 
versation. Ex.  ^^He  deals  in  8mut.^  S.  Goth.  8mut8, 
inquinatio.  Teut.  8mei ;  A.  Sax.  smtta^  labes.  Germ. 
schmtUz^  sordes. 

Smutty,  €ulj.  1.  blighted.  2.  black :  (Anglice,  8tmUch^) 
3.  given  to  indecent  jesting.  Ex.  ^'  A  8muUy  dog.**^  Swed. 
8mmt8iffy  immundus. 
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Snape,  9.  to  cheok,  thwart.    Ex*  '^  Dunna  mm^  the  babby 

a  thatns.''''     Anatogous  to  the  following. 
Snaple,  v.   to  nip,  wither.      Ex.  ^^This  here  frost  ^ull 

snaple  the  posies.'^      Id.  niupa;    Swed.  nypa;    Belg. 

nipen ;   Germ,  hneiffm^  arctare,  constringere. 
Sned,  8.  the  handle  of  a  scythe.    Tout,  snede^  acies  cultri. 

A.  Sax.  8n(ied^  falcis  ansa.  S.  Gk>th.  Swed.  aned^  obliqnns. 

Isl.  meiday  obliquare.  Nares  cites  Evelyn  for  tneed^  which 

possesses  the  same  meaning. 
Sniddlb,  8.  a  long  coarse   grass :   the   Poa  aquatica  of 

botankts ;  u«uaUy  e«en  growing  in  ditches  and  gutten,. 
Snofflb,  9.  to  breathe  with  difficulty  throu^  the  nose. 

Ex. ''  He  mofles ;''    ''  A  9nofiing  fellow.""    S.  Ooth.  mojla, 

rancidulnm   quiddam  blsBsa  de  nare  sonare.     A.  Sax. 

snofdy  rheuma.    Tout,  snoffdeny  naribus  spirare.    Hence 

to  sniffy  and  to  9niwi. 
SocKBT-piKSL,  ir.  a  hook  used  by  colliers. 
Soo,  8.  a  blow,  chiefly  applied  to  the  stomach,  as  '^  A  a;^  in 

the  guts.""    Verel.  in  Indie.  M>b»,  invasio  hostilis. 
SoooBR,  8.  1.  the  same  as  the  preceding.    2.  a  large  lump. 
SoK,  8.  1.  the  liquid  manure  which  oozes  from  a  dunghill, 

quasi,  the  soah.    Ex.  ^^  The  sok  o"  th"  mixen.""     Isl.  $oeky 

merger.     A.  Sax.  8oey  suctus.    2.  the  suck  of  a  plou^. 

Com.  Bret.  Armor,  soch  ;   Otneh  8oeany  vomer. 

I  saw  duke  Sangor  thair  with  mony  a  knok. 
Six  hundreth  men  slew  with  ane  pleuchis  m^. 

Police  of  Honour,  xxvi. 

SoLDiER^s  Thigh,  phr.  a  slang  term  for  an  empty  pocket. 

Soles,  Sawls,  Sawhls,  s.  yokes  with  which  cattle  are  tied. 

Ex.  "  Fasten  the  bwes  with  the  sawb  up  to  the  boosey.''' 

A.  Sax.  8oly  retinaculum  jumentorum. 

Solet,  fetters,  and  shades,  with  horse-lock  and  pad. 

TussBR,  p.  16,  edit  Mavor^ 

Solid,  adf.  grave,  sedate.     Ex.  ''  Miss  Mary  looks  mi^ty 

8olid  6*er  it.'*' 
SoMMKREDy  part,  pcut  i  applied  to  ale  when,  as  the  word 

has  been  explained  to  the  writer,   "  it  is  sour  on  the 
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"graiiis.'*"  The  fault  arises  chiefly  from  hot  weather,  and 
bad  cellaring. 

Sores,  8.  sirs,  from  whence  corrupted.  ^^  Sores  ,id%w  V  an 
address  to  comrades  or  fellow-workers.  Ex.  ^^Come! 
wres  (dwe  I  we  munna  stop  lazing  (idling)  a  thisns.'^ 

Soss,  8.  a  mess.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  fow,  hatmdis  mete.  Gael. 
ioSj  a  mixture  of  food  for  dogs. 

Souring,  8.  vinegar. 

BoDSB,  «.  1.  a  smart  blow.  Ex.  ''  Fatch  him  a  souse  Y  tV 
chops.*^  2.  adverbially,  smartly,  so  as  to  cause  pain.  Ex. 
*^  He  fell  down  souse.'*''  A  word  that  was  of  doubtful  au- 
thority at  the  period  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  it 
has  not  acquired  any  new  claims  to  notice  since. 

Yes^  that  may  hold^  Sir: 

Souse  is  a  bona  roba;  so  ib  flops  too. 

The  Nice  Falour. 

Span-outter,  s.  a  drain  in  a  coal  mine,  formed  by  one 

brick  being  placed  flat,  and  one  at  either  end  to  keep 

the  soil  from  faUing  in. 
Spanker,  s.  any  thing  large,  either  man  or  beast.    Ex. 

^*  A  tpaniing  horse,^^  ^^  rides  a  spanker  ;^^  usually  received 

in  a  good  sense. 
Sparables,  s.  small  nails  for  shoes. 
Sparcle,  s.  a  spark.     Ex.  '^  A  sparde  flew  out  o^  th^  fire.''^ 

Teut.  sparckelen^  dispergere.      Promp.  Parv.  sparcle  of 

fyre^  and,  spa/rcletfing. 

He  sprong  as  sparcle  doth  of  glede. 

King  op  Tars,  v.  194. 

It  sprange  as  sparcle  onto  of  flynte. 

Spauled,  pari,  past ;  split,  cleft,  as  wood.  Teut.  Germ. 
spakeHy  findere. 

Spat,  Splay,  v.  to  castrate  an  heifer.  We  certainly  took 
this  term  from  the  G.  Brit,  dispaddu^  castrare,  who  in 
like  manner  received  it  from  the  Gr.  o-^raco,  extraho. 
Bret.  Armor.  spaSy  qxxz;  Lat.  spado;  Gael,  qn^h^  spa- 
dare. 

Spend,  v.  very  current  for  expend. 
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Spipflicatb,  ff.  to  do  some  bodily  injury.  A  low  word, 
whose  derivation  is  unknown ;  perhaps  it  is  a  corruption 
from  tpUt, 

Spike-pole,  8.  a  rafter  eight  feet  long,  bound  with  iron 
at  its  end,  generally  the  same  size  as  a  fencing  rail, 
used  in  'tying^  dangerous  places  in  the  roof  of  a  pit. 

Spill,  8.  a  turn,  trial,  attempt.  Ex.  *^  Tak  a  ^nU  at 
it.""^     A.  Sax.  speUng^  vices.     ^  To  do  a  spell f  Phillips. 

Spindle-rods,  5.  rails  at  the  top  of  a  pit  by  which 
*  Bank  girls ^  hold  to  assist  them  in  drawing  'the  Bowk"" 
from,  'the  shafb.*^     (See  these  various  words.) 

Spinnt,  8,  a  small  wood,  cover,  thicket.  A  word  much 
in  use  among  the  Comavii  or  dwellers  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  more  especially  the  Coritani  and  Cat- 
uellani.  (See  Ordnance  Surveys.)  Lat.  ^naf  Nares 
quotes  from  Evelyn,  spinet.  Our  word  is  provincial, 
but  not  dialectical.  It  is  not  met  with  in  Coles,  Blount, 
BuUokar  or  Phillips. 

Spire,  t?.  to  grow  rapidly,  shoot  upwards  quickly.  Teut. 
8perrm^  extendere. 

Spittle,  8.  a  spade.  Seldom  used  in  Shropshire,  and 
entirely  confined  to  the  Sta£Ebrdshire  side  of  the  county. 
A.  Sax.  spitu^  pastinum. 

Spoke-shave,  8.  a  narrow  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  to 
make  smooth  the  inner  parts  of  a  wheel.  Teut.  apeede^ 
radius  rotse;  shave^  planula.     Palsgrave,  Spoke-shaue. 

Spolb,  8,  a  small  wheel  contiguous  to  the  distaff  in  a 
common  spinning  wheel.  There  is  a  word  similar  in 
meaning  and  sound  to  the  present  in  nearly  every 
European  tongue.  Not  local.  S.  Goth.  8poh;  Teut. 
8poeU ;  Belg.  q>od;  Ital.  spcla^  instrumentum  textorium. 
Promp.  Parv.  8poU^   Webster's  instrument. 

Spon-nsw,  phr.  Span-new  must  be  known  all  England 
through:  though  our  method  of  pronunciation  may  be 
peculiar.  The  example  from  the  Metrical  Romance 
of  Kyng   Alisaunder  gives  precisely   the   form    which 
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suits    our  manner   of   speaking  it.     Verel.   in   Indic^ 

tpanyr;  Germ,  tpany  novus. 

Richelie  he  doth  him  schrede 
In  ipon-neowe  knyghtb  wede. 

y.  4066. 

Spot,  s,  used  in   place  of  drop.     Ex.   ^^  Nod  a  tpat   V 

tV  jug.**^     Isl.  yoottiy  frustulum  rei  alicujus. 
Spot,  e.  to  commence  raining.     Ex.  ^'  It  ycMts  6*  rain.^  S. 

Goth.  Swed.  spotta;  Tent,  spotten;  Germ.  spoGkm^  Bpuere, 
Spottlb,  V,  to  splash,  stain  or  dirty   with  liquid   filth. 

Ex.    ^^  SpotUed  your  gownd.'*'^     Teut.  spatten^  maculare. 

Wiclif  uses  tpoHl  for  spittle^  thus  he  translates   from 

the  ix***  of  St  John. 

He  spette  into  the  eerthe>  and  made  day  of  the  spotiL 

Sprao,  e.  to  support  or  prop  up  any  thing  that  inclines. 

Spragging  therefore  signifies  to  be  supported  by  a  pole. 

(A.  Sax.  $preot^  contus,)  a  sprit  or  spret :  this  by  a 

slight  change  becomes  q)rat,  and  sprtxt^  iprag. 
Sprags,  $.  ^uprights\  or  pieces  of  wood  placed  upright 

against  the  sides  of  a  coal  pit,  to  support  the  *  lids.'* 
SpamGLB,   «.   a  rod   four  feet  long,  generally  of  hazle 

or  the  mountain  ash,   used  in   thatching;    the  twigs 

which  lie  horizontally  along  the  sides  of  the  roof.    A. 

Sax.  spryngan^  pullulare. 

For  ho  80  spareth  the  spring,  spQleth  hus  children. 

Piers  Plouhman^  82. 

Springy,  <idf.  elastic. 

Spungering,  adf.  overreaching,  imposing.  This  is  not 
a  common  word,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  think  it  is  a 
vitiation  from  spunging.  Never  having  heard  it  but 
once,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  naturalised;  though  on 
that  occasion  it  was  uttered  by  a  labourer  from  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  where  they  ought  to  speak  with  pe- 
culiar purity.  My  informant  says,  that  *a  qnmg&ring 
fellow  is  one  who  overchaige6\  and  with  his  definition 
I  leave  it. 
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Spunk,  s.  1.  Bpirit,  energy.  Ex.  ^'He^s  no  tpunl  in 
him.''^  Evidently  ^  a  low  and  contemptible  word'  though 
Brockett  gainsays  the  assertion  of  Todd.  9.  touch- 
wood.    Devons.  Norf.   SuflF.  N.  C. 

Squares,  s.  broad  hoops  of  iron  which  are  used  to  hold 
coal  in  ^the  Baskets^^  whilst  being  drawn  up  a  pit. 
In  Staffordshire  termed  ^  Rings  to  ike  Skip,'* 

Squashy,  adj.  watery;  fruit  or  vegetables  not  arrived 
at  maturity  receive  this  epithet.  Shakspeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  and  Winter's  Tale,  uses  squash  in  a  similar  sense. 
Swed.  squaly  fluxus  copiosior. 

Squelch,  s.  a  blow  in  the  stomach.  Ex.  '^A  sqadck 
Y  t\C  guts.'' 

Squelch,  v,  to  give  a  blow  in  the  stomach.     Inelegant 

enough,  but  old.     Teut.  steeUen^  premere. 

Oh !  'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  squsldi'd  master: 
He  has  stamp'd  my  very  paddings  into  pancakes. 

The  Nice  VaUmr. 

Squilt,  s.  any  corporeal  blemish,  or  scrofulous  mark 
upon  the  body.  Ex.  "  Nivir  seed  no  sqmlt  nor  no- 
thing o'  the  kind  on  him." 

SQurrr,    Squittebs,  s.    looseness    of  the  body.     A.  Sax. 

scitta^  fluor  ventris.     Promp.  Parv.  shytte^  or  fiyx^  fluxus. 

To  heal  thee  of  thy  skitter. 

Montoombry'b  Fhftwg. 

Staggers,  s.  old  quick  removed  irom  one  hedge  to  an- 
other.    Teut.  Germ,  staeck,  stipes. 

Stail,  Stele,  s.  a  handle.  A.  Sax.  Teut.  Belg.  stde^ 
capulus. 

And  leredo  men  a  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele. 

P.  PLOUHMANy  380. 

Staking  at  the  stomach,  phr.  a  tightness  at  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing.  A  disease  ^'  that  comes  through 
caud"  my  informant  states.  Applied  also  to  cattle 
when  bound  in  the  stomach.  Germ,  stecken  impedi- 
mentnm  objicere.     Teut.  siecken,  haerere. 

Stamping,  s.  holes  in  a  horse's  shoe. 
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Stank,  g.  a  dam  carried  across  a  brook,  which  from 
causing  the  water  above  it  to  form  into  a  kind  of  smaU 
lake  becomes  skMgnant;  Lat.  shffnum.  The  A.  Sax. 
ita&nffy  sudes,  offers  another  etymon,  and  stakes  being 
usually  applied  to  sustain  the  temporary  dam,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  word.  Forby  pro- 
poses the  Norm.  Fr.  ettanche.  There  are  numerous 
passages  in  the  Early  Metrical  Romances  where  the 
term  is  employed,  though  not  with  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently apposite  or  extended  to  warrant  their  insertion 
here.     (See  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  229,  &.c.  iii*  282,  &c.  iv.  8.) 

O'er  bnsh^  o'er  bank,  o'er  ditch,  o'er  9tank. 

Herd's  ScoUiah  Sangt^  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Stank,  r.  to  dam  up  water.     Ex.  **  8kmk  up  the  bruk.^ 

S.  Goth,  itdngtiy  usurpatur  de  quolibet  daudendi  modo. 
Staun,  ir.     Stanton  in   Corve  Dale.     It  was  anciently 

written  Staunton^   and  has  thus  been    corrupted  into 

Staun. 
Stean,  s,  a  large  earthen  vessel.     Ex.    ^^Put  th^  oW- 

plush  o^  th'  drink  i^  th^  spiyot-gtean^     M.  Ooth.  stains; 

S.  Ooth.  Swed.  $ten;  Alam.  IsL  Germ,  stein;  A.  Sax. 

Stan;  Dan.  Belg.  stsen;  lapis.     Or,  as  we  should  say, 

^'  a  stone  jar.**^ 

Y  was  once  as  fow  of  Gill  Morice 
As  hip  is  o'  the  ttean. 

Gill  M oricb,  v.  100. 

Stebr,  s.  1.  a  bullock  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  two 
years.  M.  Ooth.  stiur;  A.  Sax.  steor;  Teut.  Germ. 
stier^  taurus.  2.  a  starling  or  stwrUng :  Germ.  «tor; 
A.  Sax.  steam;  Lat.  stumus,  (See  Tumerus  de  Avi- 
bus,  p.  %^.)  Thus  Germ,  stcsr^  and  Ung^  a  frequent 
termination  for  a  diminutive,  as  sperling^  passerculus, 
from  Germ,  spier^  passer :  but  consult  the  Prolegomena 
to  Wachter,  Sect.  vi. 

Stelgh,  s.  a  post  to  which  cattle  are  tied  in  a  cow  house. 
A.  Sax.  stele^  columna. 

87 
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Stblch,  ad9.  furtively,  or  in  secret.      Sx.  *^Did  it  by 

8MA.'"    Used  for  stealth. 
SrELCH-iTAFF,  8.  ft  stroHg  pieoo  of  wood  whioh  senres  to 

keep  asander  the  traces  of  wagon  horse  gearing.    It 

ought  to  be  called  ttretck-^taf. 
Stent,  s.  a  corruption  from  extent.      Ex,  ^^  A   stent  o' 

work  i*^  that  is,  an  undertaking,  or  as  much  as  can  be 

acccmiplished  in  a  fixed  period.      Nares  quotes  from 

the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 

Had  even  now  attain'd  his  joumey^s  stent, 

Stbppiton,  s.  Stapleton,  co.  Salop. 

Stick,  s,  a  conmion  termination  to  the  names  of  many 
tools  used  by  shoemakers:  as  a  Prick-sticky  used  for 
pricking  between  seams :  a  Lonff-stiekj  used  for  smooth- 
ing the  soles :  a  HcUing-stick^  for  burnishing  them  ;  and 
a  Size^ttcky  for  taking  the  measure. 

Stinkers,  Stinkino-Coal,  s,  a  very  inferior  kind  of  coal 
which  bears  its  title  from  the  disagreeable  smell  of 
sulphur  which  it  emite  in  burning.  It  is  afterwards 
traceable  by  the  redness  of  its  ashes. 

Stirk,  s.  a  heifer  until  two  yeans  old.  A.  Sox.  stirCy 
juvencus. 

Stive,  v.  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close,  hot  place ;  pent  within 
a  small  room  in  warm  weather.  Ex.  '^  Sitting  and  stew- 
ing.^ Ital.  stufa^  as  rendered  by  Florio  in  a  genuine 
Shropshire  explanation,  ^^a  ^ohcft  house."^  Skinner  and 
Junius  refer  us  to  the  Or.  <TTv<fHay  adstringo. 

Stodge,  s.  a  thick  mess  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  or  any  food 
which  is  seminsolid.  Hence  one  who  has  freely  eaten 
of  this  or  any  similar  sort  of  food  is  said  to  be  stodged. 
I  am  unable  to  trace  this  word  to  any  legitimate  origin, 
yet  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  far  from  being  tralatitious, 
Moore  having  inserted  stodgey^  which  has  a  Hke  import. 

Stomber,  9.  to  confuse.  Ex.  ^'  Well  did  nod  it  stomber 
yo  r     '^  Put  me  to  the  sUmibersr    A  vitiation  of  oM^nuid 
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parfaaps.    Confined  to  Oorve  Dale,  therefore  peculiarly 

local. 
Stop-glat,  8,  a  make  shift,  substitute^  temporary  supply. 

Ex.  ^^  Nivir  be  a  ttpp-gk^  for  sich  a  chap  as  thee  bist.**^ 

(See  Glat.) 
Stobm-oock,  «.  the  nussel  thrush,  Twrdm  wd^^oruSy  Linn. 
Stodk,  5.  a  handle  of  any  vessel.    Ex.  ^'  The  stauPs  broke 

off.^  Teut.  sieken;  Qerm.  steeim^  hserere;  A.  Sax.  diean^ 

figere.     Some  one  has  informed  me  that  the  word  has 

peculiar  reference  to  the  handles  of  a  milk  pail ;  if  this 

be  so,  the  G.  Brit,  yttwi^  a  milk  pail  has  an  apparent 
.  relation  to  the  word.     Say^s  correspondent,  Mr  Lloyd, 

gives  8touk^  in  his  list,  for  the  handle  of  a  pail. 
Stoul,  Stool,  s.  the  old  and  decayed  stump  from  whence 

sprout  young  twigs. 
Strafb,  e.  to  stray.     Ex.  '^  The  bwes  bin  strafed  away.^"* 

"  Stolen  or  strafed!'''     Germ,  streifen ;    Gr.  arpeffkuy  v»- 

gari. 
Stbeckle^  Stkioklk,  Stbbclesb,  &c.  s,  a  piece  of  wood  used 

for  striking  or  sweeping  off  even  measure.     Teut.  streiel, 

hostorium ;  striicJM^  strigil. 
Streke,  e.  to  strike  with  a  streokle.     Ex.  ^^  Quern  soud 

sireim  or  yeppedT     Teut.  stredtlen,  leviter   tangere. 

Germ,  streiehen^  tangere  squandi  causa. 

And  see  that  yonie  oome  be  mesured  with  a  trewe  mesure, 
that  is  to  saye  wi^  a  trewe  busshell^  and  that  eueiv  busshell  be 
streken.  Boke  of  Hu^xmdry.    W.  Db  Worde. 

Strbnth,  s.  a  metonymy  by  which  we  express  plenty,  or  a 
multitude.  Ex.  **  A  innod  likely  to  get  in  his  harrast 
this  ownder,  if  a  dunna  get  moor  strenth  about  him.^"* 
"  Plenty  o*  strenth^'*''  as  the  viJgar  say,  when  ten  men 
do  the  work  which  one  ought.  In  our  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word,  the  g  is  omitted,  as  in  tenth  (q.  v.) 
and  the  practice  seems  to  be  defensible  through  the  ex- 
ample afforded  by  our  Early  English  Poets. 

Do  there  bothe  streynthe  and  gynne. 

Ktno  Alisaundbr,  y.  7264^  7344,  7361^  &e. 

«7— 9 
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Stret,  <m(/.  tight.  Ex.  *^A  j^n0f  waistoQsi.^  A.Sax.dracey 
strictiu. 

Strettbn,  ff.  to  tighten.  Ex.  ^*  StreUm  the  rop.^  Tent* 
strecken^  tendere.    Promp.  Parv.  stv^ftnss^  strictura. 

Strike,  g.  a  bushel.  Accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  tenns  itrike  and  bushel,  we  should  say  that  a  bushel 
denotes  a  measure  capable  of  containing  eight  gallons, 
wittricien;  a  strike  means  a  measure  of  eight  clear 
gallons,  ttridtm.     But  consult  Moore,  sub  wee. 

Strike,  v.  1.  to  make  the  surface  of  a  com  measure  even. 
2.  to  make  a  line  by  means  of  a  chalked  piece  of  string, 
a  carpenter^s  method.  Isl.  «^r£ks,  lineam  ducere.  A.  Sax. 
$trica^  linea,  directio.  (Hence  the  Oeologists  have  derived 
so  correctly  their  term  stirUse^  as  applied  to  stratification.) 

Strinr,  8.  a  ditch.  A  word  not  common.  Is  it  veiy  local ! 
I  think  it  is,  but  nevertheless  deducible  from  good  au- 
thority.    Isl.  strondy  stria. 

Strippings,  8.  the  last  milk  obtained  from  cows.  Isl.  iirefia^ 
lactis  ultima  emunctio.     Dan.  ttrippe^  a  pail. 

Stroke,  8.  an  unsual  quantity  of  labor  performed  in  a 
certain  time.  Ex.  '*  Did  an  uncommon  stroke  of  work.^ 
Or  as  we  occasionally  express  ourselves  in  another  daasical 
idiom,  "  a  power  of  work  f'  '*  a  sighi  of  work  r'^  ^^Sk  power 
of  people  -y  ^'  a  sight  of  people,^^  &o.  And  the  periphrasis 
is  every  way  as  allowable  as  those  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  for  instance,  Homer'^s 
/3ii7  *HpGucXi76if;.  II.  XV.  640.  xviii.  117,  &c.  Theoc.  Idyl. 
XXV.  55.  91. 110.  154.  261.  ^schyl.  Sept.  ante  Theb.  755. 
796.  Pers.  439.  605.  Eurip.  Suppl.  478.  Lycophron.  2«8, 
&c.  Cicero  calls  the  aristocracy  robora  populi  Romani : 
and  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  says,  "  qui  quotidianis 
epulis  in  rohare  accumbunt.'"  And  we  find  Shakspeare 
employing  the  saine  figure  in  Hamlet^s  soliloquy. 
To  take  up  arms  against  a  wo  of  troubles. 

Now  a  days  mankind  thinks  a  peel  of  than  sufficiently 
troublesome. 
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Stbumplbs,  phr.  '^  Thee^st  oock'd  my  ftminyplei!^  That  is, 
by  mentioning  some  unlooked  for  fact,  astonished  or  made 
the  hair  stand  on  end. 

Stubs,  t.  1.  decayed  stumps  of  wood,  or  broken  stakes 
whioh  present  obstacles  to  fishermen,  or  afford  shelter  to 
the  finny  race.  Ex.  ''  The  trout  took  hout  under  the 
stubt^  2.  rotten  or  withered  roots  generally,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  hedge-rows.  Ex.  ^^  Stock  up  the  gtubs  and 
clier  the  ground.^^  S,  horse  nails.  Ex.  ''  Digest  horse 
nail  stubs^  4.  short  nails  for  strong  shoes.  Ex.  '^  Put 
some  good  stubi  into  the  heels.*"  These  two  latter  senses 
have  been  engrafted  on  our  Salopian  Vocabulary  from 
the  meaning  the  word  has  under  the  two  former  examples, 
what  is  short  and  strong  furnishing  a  term  that  denotes 
a  particular  sort  of  nail  of  this  character.  From  the 
same  source  we  have  learned  the  metaphorical  epithets 
of  shibby,  stwUy,  mubhy^  and  grMy ;  epithets  applied  to 
persons  whose  replies  display  more  of  brevity  than  polite- 
ness. A.  Sax.  gtyhbe^  truncus.  Isl.  Swed.  itubbe^  caudex 
arboris  detruncatse.    Swed.  stufngy  brevis. 

Study,  t.  a  small  anvil  used  in  manufacturing  nails. 

SucKET,  «.  a  sweet  sort  of  confectionary. 

Now  does  my  blood  wamble^  you !  siuJcet-eater. 

7%e  WUf,  u.  (y.  also  Narss^  Sub  voce.} 

Supp,  s.  a  drain.  Ex. "  Up  the  suff!*^  The  iuj^s  stopped.'** 
This  must  be  entirely  our  own.     C.  Brit,  sychu^  a  drain. 

SuMMUT  SHORT,  phr,  ^^  A  glass  o^  8ummut  short,'"  ardent 
spirits.     Low,  and  not  dialectical. 

Sump,  s.  a  term  used  by  miners  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.  They  frequently  speak  of  the  iun^  and 
$impinjr»  In  Derbyshire  it  means  any  perpendicu- 
lar opening  under  ground,  one  not  extending  to 
the  surface :  perhaps  our  use  of  the  word  is  the 
same. 

SuNTORB,  part,  past ;  cracked  or  otherwise  injured  by  the 
sun,  applied  to  wood. 
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Sup,  8.  a  draught.  Ex.  ^^Oiz  a  mp  6"  drink,  Sun^yi 
woot !"'  Teut.  suppe^  hauBtus.  Swed.  iup ;  Belg.  Teat. 
icpe^  potus.  S.  Goth.  «upa,  (usurpatur  de  cibis  jumlentis. 
Ihre),  and  in  each  a  signification  the  word  is  oommon 
among  the  Comavii,  as  ^^  a  $up  of  broth^,  ^'  a  msp  of 
gruel ",  &c.     Fr.  soup&r. 

And  soupyd  off  the  brouwyB  a  sone, 

R.  CoxR  DB  LioH,  r,9W7^ 

Sop,  v.  to  swallow,  drink.  Ex.  "  Sup  it  up."  **  Fll  ma 
thee  sup  sorrow  lad  afore  neet.^^  S.  Goth.  9upa ;  Teut. 
mppen ;  Germ,  smippen ;  A.  Sax.  wpan,  sorbere. 

Sup  syne  sex  sops^  but  something  thin. 

Montoomxxy's  Fijfthig. 

And  in  a  paper  he  dooth  &vre  fold  it  up^ 
Fastyng  thre  days,  he  byddeth  that  to  tup. 

The  Hyeway  to  the  SpytteR  Haus,  y.  408. 

SuppiN,  8.  a  form  of  the  substantive  supy  though  having^ 
a  more  extended  meaning,  and  being  applicable  gene- 
rally to  any  liquids  soever  that  can  be  lapped  or 
drunk. 

S0P  UP,  v.  to  feed  at  night.  Ex.  ^^Han  ^e  99ipped  up 
the  bwes  yet!^'     ^^  Suppin  up  time.'*' 

Surrey  lad,  phr.  a  low  and  familiar  address  corrupted 
from  Sirrah  lad,  Ex.  '^How  goes  it  Surrey  ladf^ 
A  friend  informs  me  that  a  dialogue  has  been  heard 
on  a  pit  bank  running  in  this  distich ;  the  first  speaker 
being  at  the  top  calls  to  the  one  at  the  bottom. 


Surrey  hah  (pronounced  haw,  for  lythym  sake). 
Why  dost  na  draw. 
Ans,    Cos  the  querdle  hurts  my  boUy  hah. 

(Isl.  bci,  trancus). 

SwAOLB,  t.  to  swing.    Isl.  siteigioL^  flectere,  curvare.    Teut. 

toaaghen^  vacillare.     (See  Wagle.) 
SwAGLE,  8,  a  swing. 
Swale,  s.  a  piece  of  wood  going  from  an  upright  shaft 

in  an  oatmeal  mill  to   one   of  the   wheels.     M.  Goth. 

icalvsy  virga  I     Isl.  Tola^  taxillus  I 
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SwANB,  0.  to  soften,  absorb,  applied  to  a  swelling.     Ex. 

^Stoane  it  away.^    A.  Sax.  wanian^  minuere. 
Swanky,  s.  very  inferior  smaU  beer.     A.  Sax.  suxxkin^ 

oerevisia. 
Swap,  ode.  clean,   quickly,  smartly.     Ex.  '^Come  down 

on  the  ground  iwapJ^'*     A.  Sax.  iwipan ;  Cimb.  wipan, 

cito  agere.     Isl.  smpan^  motus  subitus. 

AjoA  in  the  same  stonnd 
Al  aodenly  she  ewapt  a  doun  to  ground. 

CLXRKrs  Tak,  v.  8975. 

Swap,  s,  an  exchange.     Ex.  ^'Make  a  swap  with  him.^^ 

Isl.  skipta^  mutare.  (Brockett.) 

Swap,  v.   to  exchange.     Ex.   "  Swapped  it  away/' 

I  trow  we  swapped  for  the  worse. 

Ritson's  ScoUUh  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

SwABM,  9,  to  climb  a  tree  or  rope.  Isl.  stamday 
precipitanter  contrectare. 

Swat,  s.  sweat,  perspiration.  Ex.  ^'All  on  a  rnitat- 
swat^  Though  to  ears  polite  this  word  savours  some- 
what of  vulgarity,  yet  it  has  incurred  reprobation  un- 
deservedly ;  for  if  a  word  which  is  purely  Saxon  be 
more  in  analogy  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  tongue, 
than  one  that  is  corrupted,  or  superinduced  from  the 
Latin,  surely  this  is  not  merely  defensible,  but  the 
more  accurate  expression.     A.  Sax.  swat^  sudor. 

Swat,   «.   to  sweat.     Ex.     "  How  they  ewat'^n !" 

They  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat. 

Battle  of  Otterbume. 

Swath,   s.  a  line  of  grass  or  grain  left  by  mowers  in 

the  process  of   cutting.      A.   Sax.    swatA^    vestigium: 

scissio. 
SwELSH,  adv.  smack.     Ex.    ^^Came   down  swekh,^     A 

low  word.     We  also  hear  of  "a  swelsh  V  tV  guts.*" 

Tout.  stodckeHy  premere. 
SwEPPLB,  s.  the  upper  portion  of  a  thresher^s  flail.     Isl. 

smpa  ;  A.  Sax.  swip ;  fiagellum. 

With  swppyng  of  swepyls* 

Thimament  of  TottSnham, 
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SwERD,  8»  1.  turf,  greensward.  Ex«  ^*0n  the  ^werdJ* 
A.  Sax.  iweard^  graminea  oampi  superfioieB.  £.  akin 
of  bacon.  Ex.  '^  Tough  ae  baeon  Bwerd^"  A.  Sax. 
9u>eard^  cutis.  8.  a  sword.  Here  we  retain  the  ori- 
ginal pronunciation  in  accordance  with  the  various  af- 
finities which  the  word  has,  S.  Gbth.  8W$rd ;  Isl.  Mterdy 
ensis. 

Ony  tweyne  egg^d  9weird. 

Wiclif's  Nem  Tegkunent,  Ebiewis,  ch.  !▼. 

SwET,  s.   a  crane.     Isl.  tveif,  ansa  rotatilis. 

Swig,  8.     1.    toast   and  ale.     Hence  any  liquor  which 

is  excellent,  is  termed  ^^gaod  twip  ;^  and  2.  fignratiydy, 

"  Tak  a  iwiff^ 
Swio,  9,   to  drink,  make  a  draught;    verbally  used,   it 

is  taken  rather  in  malam  partem,  and  applied  to  one 

who  is  prone  to  drink  immoderately. 
SwiLKER,  V,  to  get  shaken  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel^ 

as  any  liquid.     Ex.   ^^  The  milk  swiUffn  o^er  the  sides 

of  a  pail.^^    Teut.  sunekm^  motitare. 
Swill,  s.  a  vesicle  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish ;  sometimes 

termed  a  stoim^   because  without  it,  there  is  an  idea 

that  the  fish  would  sink,     Isl.  mnl^  lactes  piscium. 
Swill,  «.  to  cleanse  out  by  means  of  liquid  applicati<Hi. 

Ex.    ''  Swill  out  a  glass.''     ''  SwiU  down  thy   fittle.'' 

A.  Sax.  swilian^  lavare ;  stmUnffy  gargarismus. 
Swings,  v.  to  singe,  by  epenthesis.      A.  Sax.  tcBnyan; 

Teut.  senffen^  ustulare. 
SwiNOBiNG,   €u(f.  vehement^  gi^eat,  above  measure.     Ex. 

*'  A  sunngeing  hot  day.'"     Is  this  referable  to  the  pr^ 

ceding  derivations,  or  to  the  Belg.  tmndighj  magnus! 
SwiNGEE,   8.   whatever  is  excessive.      Ex.    ^'Gie  him  a 

swinffer;^   either  a  blow  or  some  sort  of  punishment. 

A.  Sax.  swinffony  flagellare.    Teut.  swinprn^  terere. 
Swingle,  8.  a  swing.     Teut.  8winffheleny  vibrare. 
SwiNNYiNG,   8.   a  dizziness.     Ex.    "  A  smnnying  in  the 

head.''     Teut.  smnddinghe^  vertigo. 
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Swms,  Thwitb,  t.  1.  to  diave  with  a  knife.  Ex.  ^^A 
swUed  stick.'*^  2.  to  cut  as  wood.  Ex.  **•  Switing  pea 
stiokings.'*^  A.  Sax.  thtmia/n^  culteUo  resecare.  The  con- 
tinual interchanging  of  8  and  thy  render  these  two 
verbs  identical.  The  latter  form  is  commoner  in  Chaucer 
than  the  former. 

SwiYB,  «.  to  cut  wheat  or  beans  with  a  broad  hook. 
A.  Sax.  swigtm^  circumagi.  Hence  such  kind  of  reapers 
who  for  the  most  part  are  Welshmen,  are  caUed 

SwivBBs ;  and  the  sickle  used,  a  swivma  hook. 
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IB  eDtirely  dropped  in  many  words 
where  it  preoedea  a,  and  is  super- 
seded  by  0,  especially  if  there  be  any 
plurality :  thus  do  we  hear  of  tkair^ 
froaet,  for  sharp  froets ;  of  birdi 
nstset  for  birds'  nests;  of  a  few 
cruiaei  of  bread,  for  a  few  crusts  of 
bread. 

When  final,  it  is  converted  into  (2,  ae  in  nod  for  not : 
an  ttkod  nodf  for,  and  what  not !  eowtod,  for  oannot : 
wkodaomdmar,  for  whatsoever. 

It  is  often  suppressed  when  properly  tenninating  a 
word,  as  tlep,  for  slept :  "  as  soon  as  &  fd  the  warm- 
ship  o''  th'  fire^,  for  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  fire :  inel  down,  for  knelt  down  :  ktj>  for  kept. 
Tack,  *.  1.  taste.  Ex.  "The  ale  has  got  a  tad  o" 
tV  barrel.'"  3.  bad  tie  or  beer  generally.  Ex.  "  This 
drink's  poor  tack.""  Ft.  tacAo,  tecke,  UiAe,  qualite,  die- 
poeitioD.  (See  Koquef.  Gloss,  de  la  langue  Romane.) 
It  is  iDvariably  used  by  us  in  a  bad  sense.  The  latter 
sense  is  employed  by  a  figure  from  the  first.  S.  pasture 
taken  by  hire.  Ex.  "  The  bwe«  bin  out  at  fejct."  This 
rendering  arises  from  a  totally  different  origin,  and  may 
be  taken  as  an  independent  yet  equally  legitimate  word. 
There  seems  to  be  &  point  of  antiquarian  interest  in- 
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volved  in  its  Bignifioation  when  we  come  to  examme 
it.  Camden  in  his  Britannia  ^ves  a  figmre  of  some 
British  coins  which  he  had  seen,  having  represented 
on  one  side,  a  horse  ronning  without  a  bridle,  with 
the  inscription,  Tascia.  Baxter  supposes  that  the  coins 
of  Gunobelen  had  this  word  impressed  on  them  from 
the  Antient  G.  British,  t<Z8eu,  (or  ta^  Daries),  onus  im- 
ponere.  It  was  a  tribute  annually  exacted  by  the  Bo- 
mans  as  a  kind  of  agrarian  impost.  It  therefore  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  in  process  of  time,  whilst  the 
term  was  becoming  corrupted  that  its  signification  should 
grow  more  extended,  and  that  what  had  been  obnox- 
ious to  a  tax  or  payment  should  itself  receive  under 
a  slightly  modified  form  the  same  appellation.  And 
if  this  conjecture  be  feasible,  the  Shropshire  phrase  of 
^^har9e8  at  tack^  is  accounted  for. 

Tadb,  per/,  of  t.  to  take.  Ex.  ^^  Ttzde  him  whoam.'*^ 
^*'  Tads  on  him  nothin.^ 

Tadiocb,  €uif.  impatient  and  fretful.  Ex.  *'  Orows  mighty 
toMoiUA^  from  tedious. 

Tail-bnd,  9.  sweepings  of  a  bam  floor,  after  wheat  is 
threshed. 

Tax,  f>.  1.  to  take.  Ex.  "  Wun  'e  iak  a  drop  o'  drink!'' 
In  almost  every  monosyllable  ending  with  ke^  the  word 
is  shortened:   and  like  the  Scotch  we   say  tdk^   mai^ 

shakj  &c.  for  take,  make,  shake,  &c. 

The  ne'er  a  bed  will  ^e  gae  to 
But  sit  and  tak  the  gee. 

HxRD'ff  Scottish  Sengs,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

2;    *•*'  tak  <m^  to  simulate,  feign.     Ex.   *'  Tdked  on  him 

nothing.**     S.   "^oi  ofer,**'  to  resemble.     Ex.   **  Johnny 

tais  ater  his  feather .**     4.    '^  Tak  off^  to  imitate,  ridi- 

cule.     5.  ^^taJc  to^  to  apprehend,  capture,  seize.     Ex. 

*^The  bum   (subaudi,  BaSiff,  Bomb,)  took  to  him  clos 

agen  the  Bridge,**  (i.  e.  the  Iron  Bridge.)    6.   to  marry. 

Ex.  "  He  had  her  afore  I  foot  to  her.**     7.   to  enter  on 

a  farm.     Ex.    "  Tak  to  it  as  nest  Newyus  day.' 
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Takb,  r.  to  blight,  blast.     Ex.  ''  The  fly  has  tarn  the  tur- 

mits.'' 

There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takm  the  cattle. 

Meny  Wwrn  of  Wtndmtr,  iv.  4. 

Takino,  8,  1.  any  pain  or  uneasiness  of  body  whidi  can- 
not be  accounted  for.  Ex.  ^^  A  idki/ng  at  the  stomach.'" 
Isl.  idk,  pleuritis* 

——Strike  her  young  bones, 
Yen  taking  dm,  with  lamffliesB. 

Lnr,  iL  2. 

S.  a  dilemma.     Ex.  ''  In  a  pretty  taking.^ 

Taking,  adj.  captivating,  insinuating :   or,  in  the  s^ise 

of  infecting,  as  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

Taixat,  Tallert,  Tallbnt,  I.  a  hay-loft.  Ex.  ^^  No  hay  up 
i  th'  taUai!^  Here  we  have  a  pure  Shropshire  word,  and 
one,  too,  that  is  of  equally  good  authority.  In  seeking  for 
the  primitive,  the  term  before  us  must  be  dissected,  and 
all  its  letters  excepting  a  and  I  cast  aside  as  superflu- 
ous in  the  investigation.  These  two  enter  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  into  every  European  language  where  a 
horse  is  signified.  If  absent  under  the  primary,  they 
wiU  be  discovered  either  in  some  synonym,  or  else  in 
a  dependant  and  inflected  form.  Thus  in  Arabic  al 
means  a  horse.  Vossius  imagines  that  the  Latin  ear 
battuB  is  a  word  of  Persian  and  Parthian  origin.  *^  Atqui 
Parthorum  equitatuB  erant  cameli,  ffemal,  et  Penrice 
fftdnxll  dicti.**^  (See  Whiter^'s  Etymolog.  Magnum,  p.  1 57.) 
AL  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  equestrian  phrases 
in  various  languages,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  following.  Sho^dah,  Auntdah^  a  mare.  Kalra. 
ALtif»,  a  ^AiitfT.  Irish,  all  ;  jp^all,  cahAhu,  a  horse. 
ALL-fanOj  a  skittish  horse:  AUr/onna^  a  strong  horse 
for  a  journey.  2>»al,  dtALhod^  a  saddle.  ALtm,  pan- 
nels,  of  a  saddle,  ^imall,  hames.  And  thus  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  VaJancy,  (JSee  his  Grammar  of  the 
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Ibemo-CeUiey  p.  80.)  Saddle  is  derived  from  taid^  a  seftt, 
and  ALL  a  horse :  bridle^  from  brad  to  govern,  and  all, 
a  horse.  Askl^  an  ass  from  oof,  age,  and  all,  because 
that  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity;  camAhy  a 
camely  from  earn,  crooked,  and  al.  Ital.  cavAu/>;  Sp. 
<^ALLO ;  Fr.  eheiOAh ;  Com.  ^al  ;  (Hung.  tAjj-maso-fu^ 
equisetum.  Anglice,  mare'^s  ia\L)  Oerm.  BeschAjjer; 
C.  Brit.  iAiffrwyii^  coval;  A.  S9X./AU}Bd;  O.  Eng. 
CApuL;  with  PAifrey^  StAuAan^  jPoal,  CaoAUry.  SAddiOy 
HAUer^  StKLL^  &c.  Modem  Greek  9X0701/.  Bret.  tAtiAer^ 
croupe  de  cheval.  To  these  with  all  good  cause  may 
be  joined,  the  Salopian  word  Tallat.  I  have  had  it 
suggested  to  me  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
"^A^  hay-loft^  by  Syncope,  fayloft^  taytaft^  taylat^  tal- 
lat. But  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  thoroughly  legitimate  word,  as  being 
neither  tralatitious,  or  vitiated:  for  '^the  hay-loft^'  is 
known  throughout  Shropshire,  among  all  classes  by  no 
other  designation  than  ^^the  tallat^'*  nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  a  mere  corruption  should  have  acquired 
such  universal  currency.  And  upon  looking  into  the 
Glossaries  of  Britton,  Jennens  and  Palmer,  I  find  the 
word  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire, which  at  all  events  goes  to  prove  that  though 
it  may  be  a  provincialism,  it  certainly  cannot,  from 
having  such  extended  circulation,  be  considered  a  word 
that  is  either  vitiated  or  superinduced. 
Tan,  9. .  one  of  the  numerous  modes  expressive  of  cas- 
tigation.     Ex.  "  Til  tan  thy  hide  lad." 

Take,  perf.  of  v.  to  take.    Ex.  '"  Tarn  ill.*^ 

Some  eat  man's  fleshy  and  capiiyes  tone  in  wane. 

Fairfax's  Tomo,  zy.  28. 

Tang,  s.  a  sweet  or  pleasant  sound.     Quite  changed  from 

its  primitive  meaning  in  the  Teut.  tangher^  asper  gustu. 

Very  good  words:  there's  a  tang  in  'em,  and  a  sweet  one. 

Fair  Maid  qf  the  Inn, 
But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

BaUad  quoted  by  Narbs  eub  voce. 
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Tano>  v.  to  make  a  harsh  diaoordant  noise  by 
against  a  piece  of  metal:  a  word  chiefly  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  swarming  of  bees.  Ex.  ^'  Tang  the  fiy- 
ingpan,  and  they''n  (they  willen,  i.  e.  will)  sochi  knitt.^ 
Teut.  tangieny  tintinare. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  aignments  of  state. 

Tweffth  Night,  iL  5. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  mentioning  some 
of  the  inscriptions  around  bells  in  different  churches  in 
the  county.  There  are  for  instance  found  round  two  at 
BnTEBLET  the  words 

Hie  Bono  que  melis  campana  vooor  gabrielis. 

Jesa  le  seiene  seynt  anne  per  le  ordynaunoe  aleuaBtuxys. 
Que  div  asoile  pursagaunt  mercy. 

Round  one  at  Stibchlet  : 

Ad  laudem  petri  fit  sonus  iste  mei. 

On  one  at  Clbobuby  Mortimer: 

Petri  campanam  yocor  et  Pauli  mode  sanam. 
At  Stanton  super  Hineheath,  there  is  this  motto : 

Sancta  Maria  viigo  intercede  pro  toto  mundo. 
Round  one  at  Middle: 

PetruB  ApoBtoluB  et  Paulus  Doctor  gentium. 
At  Bebrinoton  : 

Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  cui  nomen  eiat  Johanms. 
Round  one  at  Munslow  : 

Campana  Marise  virginis  egregie  vooor. 

At  Basghurch  : 

Jesus  Nazareus  rex  Judeorum. 
Maria:  int:  iaer:  ous:   heren:  M:  CCCC:  ende:  xivo:  ian: 
¥an:  yenice. 

Round  one  at  Aston  Botterell: 

Pellantur  merito  Petri  Pectoris  ictu. 

Round  one  at  Hodnett: 

Tu  es  Petnis  et  super  hanc  petiam  edificabo  eccleoiam  meam. 

Round  one  at  Pbees  : 

Mentem  sanctam  spontaneum 
honorem  deo  et  patris  liberadonem. 
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Round  the  great  bell  at  Tonq  : 

Ad  laudem  del  patria  omnipotentis  beat»  Marin  et  Soncti  Bar- 
tholomeL 

Henricus  Vernon  Miles  istam  campanam  fieri  fecit.     Founder'9 
bell.    151  a 

Round  the  sixth  bell: 

Virgo  regina  ccsloram  funde  preces  ad  filiom  pro  salute  fideliom. 
Willms  FTtzharbert. 

Round  three  bells  at  Clungunford: 

Cuthberti  prece  dulce  sonet  et  amene 
Missi  de  coelis  habeo  nomen  gabrieUs 
Etemis  annis  resonet  campana  Johannis* 

Round  one  at  Upton  Magna  : 

Voce  mea  vivo  depeUo  cuncta  nodva. 

In  1730,  round  the  great  beD  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  in  Shrewsbury,  there  were  these  lines, 
but  it  has  since  been  recast : 

Protega:  Purar  Pia:  quos  convoco: 
Virgo:  Maria. 
Sancta  WyneMda  D^  nos  commendare  memento. 
Ut  pietate  sua  nos  senret  ab  hoste  cruento. 

Tansel,  «.  to  chastise.     Ex.  ^^  Tamel  your  jacket.''^    Ital. 

tOMore ;    Fr.  tancer^  corriger.  Roquef.  Gloss. 
Taskebs,    8.    harvest   labourers,   reapers    who    for    the 

most    part    work    by    the    acre,    and    not    the    day. 

Ex.    ^^  My  own    men    bin   a  cutting   the  lent    tillin, 

and  tie  toiiers  a-swiving  the  wheat.*"     Teut.   taecise^ 

pensum. 
Tasking,  part,  working  in  harvest  by  the  acre.    Ex.  ^^  He^s 

left  his  plack  at  the  pits  and  gwon  a  tcuHdng.^ 
Taskwork,  s.  work  taken  by  piece.     Ex.  ''  My  present 

job  is  taskwork^*  Teut.  tasdc9-weri^  pensum.   ^^  Travailler 

k  la  t&che,  et  non  pas  k  la  joumee.^    Richelet. 
Tatching-enp,  «.  the  waxed  hempen  string  with  which 

shoes  are  sewn. 
Tathbr,  «•  1.  to  tether.     Belg.  Fris.  Teut.  tudder^  vincire 

peoora  in  pascuis.  2.  to  lay  out  any  kind  of  work. 
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Tathering  Chain,  8.  a  ohain  by  which  work  k  hud  out 
and  pUnned.  Isl.  tiudr^  funis,  quo  equo8  yel  peoora 
ligant,  ne  vagentur.     Fr.  tead^  funisy 

Taturs,  to  settle  his  ;  phr,  ^^  To  settle  a  nian*s  tatun^ 
implies  either  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing,  or  to  bring 
him  to  aooount  for  his  misdeeds.  In  other  counties  such 
a  method  of  proceeding  is  termed  ^^eettUnff  his  kaskJ* 
We  discipline  the  refractory  upon  the  vegetable  only. 

Tatur^trap,  8.  a  low  term  for  the  mouth.  Ex.  ^*  Shut 
thy  tatur4rap.'" 

Tat,  «.  to  take.  Ex.  ^'  Tay  hout  on  it  wunne  f^  Mate 
undergoes  a  similar  mutation.  Ex.  ^'  Whod  dunn^e  may 
that  nise  for  V 

Teart,  €uij.  1.  sharp.  Ex.  '^  A  teart  frosty  morning,'*^  ^^  tedrt 
weather.'"  2.  smart,  severe,  painful.  Ex.  '^  A  teart  blow 
with  a  squitch.'*^  In  this  instance  pronounced  thekuri. 
A  word  of  general  acceptation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ludlow,  but  scarcely  known  in  other  districts.  Al- 
though I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  in 
that  quarter  about  twenty  years  back,  whether  from 
the  increased  influence  of  education  and  consequent  dif- 
ftision  of  new  terms  among  the  lower  classes,  in  this 
interval;  or  whether  it  reaUy  be,  as  I  suspect,  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Western  side  of  the  county, 
it  has  not  even  once  struck  upon  my  ears  during  the 
whole  of  this  interval,  and  would  perhaps  have  escaped 
my  recollection  altogether,  had  it  not  recently  been  re^ 
called  to  my  mind,  with  some  others,  by  the  singular 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Rocke  of  Clungunford  House. 
We  are  so  perfectly  the  slaves  of  custom  in  conver- 
sational forms,  that  the  very  fact  of  a  word  being  used 
by  the  inferior  orders,  is  sufiicient  at  once  to  subject  it 
to  animadversion.  It  becomes  stigmatised  as  quite  un- 
fit for  polite  ears,  under  an  affected  and  ignorant  notion 
that  their  use  of  any  term  which  sounds  unusual,  should 
therefore  be  unsanctioned  and  barbarous.      In  c<xifie- 
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quenoe  of  this,  many  good  old  temiB  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly condemned,  and  modem  substitutes  employ- 
ed in  their  place.  The  Gallicized  votaries  of  fashion, 
the  conyentional  slang  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  po- 
lice reports  or  trials. at  the  Old  Bailey  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  currency  to  numberless  words  which 
are  now  daily  used.  It  must  wiUingly  be  granted  that 
the  lower  orders  in  an  agricultural  district  stand  excused 
from  the  imputation  of  having  recklessly  adulterated  the 
vernacular  tongue.  They  have  doubtlessly  coined  some 
new  forms  of  speech,  but  these  are  comparatively  few : 
and  hence  ihej  do  not  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
tralatitiously  introduced  words  and  phrases.  They 
rarely  superinduce  terms.  Their  style  of  conversation  is 
for  the  most  part  natural  and  unconstrained,  their 
words  primitive,  appositely  applied,  and  forcible ;  and 
it  is  only  when  departing  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue,  or  when  they  use  words  in  imitation 
of  their  betters,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  or  the  French,  that  they  trip,  and  provoke 
our  ridicule.  As  long  as  they  coi^e  their  choice  of 
words  to  those  which  are  most  strictly  in  analogy  with 
the  English  language,  they  never  either  misapply  them, 
or  mistake  their  signification.  It  is  this  method  of 
speaking  which  so  frequently  gives  that  vigorous,  and  even 
graceful  and  touching  spirit  to  their  descriptions,  such 
as  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  more  learned  and  polished 
writers.  A  pleasing  and  agreeable  simplicity  manifests 
itself  in  their  conversational  phrases.  Natural  objects 
furnish  them  with  ideas,  and  influence  their  style. 
Hence  they  are  enabled  to  couple  with  convenient 
brevity,  a  succinctness,  which  enables  us  readily  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  With  aU  our 
accessions  from  classical  sources,  and  our  idiom  acquired  ' 
from  modem  languages,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  English  tongue  has  been 
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proporHonaUy  elevated.  Something  may  have  be^ 
gained  in  elegance  and  accuracy,  bat  little  in  point 
and  strength.  Indeed,  by  having  repudiated  numerous 
terms  of  ancient  standing  under  the  supposition  that 
they  are  low,  local,  or  inharmonious,  we  have  greatly 
contracted  our  oral  powers,  and  variety  of  expression. 
Teabt  is  one  of  those  words  which'  have  thus  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  neariy  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  is  a  sound 
and  an  authorised  epithet,  coming  down  to  us  intact 
from  the  A.  Sax.  ieart^  asper,  severus;  Sclav,  terd ;  Po1<»l 
iwardy^  id. 
TxDD,  «.  to  break  open  grass  from  a  ntaih^  (q.  v.)  and 
scatter  it  thinly  over  the  surface.  G.  Brit.  Uidik ;  M. 
Goth,  iahgan^  lacerare ;  A.  Sax.  tedricm^  tenerescere. 

The  ]a88  of  Peatv'B  Mill, 

So  bonny,  blyta,  and  gay, 
In  spite  of  all  my  sidll. 

Hath  stole  my  heart  away 
When  tedding  of  the  hay. 

Herd's  SooUith  Sonffs,  voL  L  p.  276. 

Teeny,  ad/,  small :  softened  from  tiny^  or  else  used  as 
a  diminutive,  as,  '^  a  little  teeny  bit  of  a  thing." 

Tensioht,  <idv.  tentimes.  Ex.  ^^Fd  t^fnslffkt  rather.^  When 
not  in  a  compound  form,  the  latter  syllable  is  used  to 
denote  quantity^  or  nimber^  in  the  same  sense  as  power 
is  also  used:  as  '^  a  sight  of  money ^^  *'  a  sight  of  people  :^ 
**  a  power  of  work  :**'  "  a  power  (not  pour)  of  rain,''  for  a 
quantity,  or  in  true  Salopian  orthoepy,  quainHUy^  of  any 
of  these.  None  of  them  can  be  deemed  deviations  from 
correctness  and  propriety,  seeing  that  they  are  figura- 
tive expressions  continually  used  by  ancient  as  well  as 
later  poets.  {Bee  Bemarks  under  Strength.)  Tensigity 
however,  is  not  merely  sanctioned  by  its  occurrence  in 
Piers  Plouhman's  Vision,  but  it  is  deduced  from  the  A. 
Sax.  ten^  decem,  and  sith^  vicis.   This  is  idle  conunent,  and 

To  teche  the  ten  comaundements  were  teruUhe  better. 

P.  Plouhman,  276. 

Thatn,  Thatns,  adv.  that  way.     Like  the  Iceni  we  pre- 
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fix  the  expletive.  Ex.  '*  If  'ad  done  it  o-lAo^.^'  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wilbraham,  Robert  of  Glo'ster  has 
tAiins  for  this.  (See  his  excellent  note  on  the  word.) 
Derbyshire. 
Thetoh,  «.  to  thatch.  Some  modem  rhymer  has  struck 
off  the  following  distich,  which  a  Salopian  ear  will  im- 
mediately recognise  as  having  been  written  by  a  native. 

Says  the  thdeher  to  his  mon 
Lets'  rare  die  lather  if  a  con; 
Says  the  mon  unto  the  thetdier, 
Lets  ha  the  dzink— and  ran  it  otter. 

An  earlier  poet  says, 

In  danbyng  and  in  delvyng  in  donge  a  feld  bexynge 
In  thiesshyng  in  thetUhynge  in  thwytjoiige  pynnes. 

P.  Plouhican^  138. 

Tent,   decken^  instemere.    A.  Sax.  theea/n^  thadan^  in- 

tegere.     Or.  rtO^fu. 

Thibl,  t.  to  pierce,  driU.     A.  Sax.  thirUan^  perforare. 

Al  were  they  sore  yhnrt,  and  namely  on, 
That  with  a  spere  was  Girled  his  brest  bone. 

Kniohtbs  Tale,  v.  2712. 

ThMei  throu  my  hevy  heart 

Montoomxry's  Poenu. 

Ther  was  thurled  maay  a  side. 

KyNO  ALISAUlfDER,  Y.  2416. 

Thisn,  Thisns,  adv.  this  way.     Ex.  "  Do  it  a  thitnJ" 

Thobouoh  go,  8.  laxity  of  body.  Ex.  "  Got  the  thorough 
go^     "  The  thorough  go  nimble.'^ 

Thrashall,  s.  a  threshing  flaQ.  A.  Sax.  ther9cdy  trito- 
rium. 

Thbave,  8.  twenty-fonr  sheaves  of  wheat,   or  the  same 

number  of  boUinge   (q.  v.)   of  straw.     Ex.    ^'Twenty 

thrfive  to  the  acre.^    A.  Sax.  threafy  manipulus.     The 

Boke  of  St  Albans  speaks  of  a  thraoe  of  threshers. 

He  sends  forth  thranee  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Hall's  Satiret,  iv.  6. 

Thrbap,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  ^'Oie  him  a  good 
threaping.'"  A.  Sax.  thri/dany  verberare.  lal.  drepa^ 
percutere. 
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Tmreb-quarterbd  Coal,  $.  a  measure  of  good  ooal,  which 
lies  above  the  Double  coal. 

Thripplbs,  $.  moveable  bars  of  wood  which  are  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  carts  or  wagons  to  enlarge  their  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  grain.     A.  Sax.  rip,  messis! 

Thbom,  Thrum,  prep,  from.  Ex.  '^  Thrum  to^art  Shia- 
den,^  that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shawardine, 
county  Salop.  I  know  of  no  other  similar  conversion 
of  the  F  into  th,  unless  it  be  the  Attic  OvXXovt  for 
(JyvWov:  6\am  for  (pXaw^  and  axvOo^  for  cKvipoi.  (See 
this  last  word  in  Athenseus.)  Surely  our  form  must 
be  extremely  dialectical. 

Thruno,  8.  and  v.  for  throng. 

And  it  bifelde  the  while  he  wente  he  was  thrungun  of  the  puple. 

Wiclif's  New  Tut,  Luk.  viii. 

Thrusfibld,  $,  a  thrush. 

Thrushes,  $,  a  disease  incidental  to  horses.  M.  Goth. 
tkrutSy  lepra;  tknUfM,  tumescere.  Qerm.  dnue^  tuber- 
culum. 

Thunder  bolt,  $,  the  common  com  poppy.  In  North- 
amptonshire, Bdenmtes  are  called  so. 

Thunk,  $,  a  thong:  according  to  a  habit  which  the 
lower  classes  have  of  changing  ff  final  into  it:  this  is 
therefore  a  corruption  of  the  right  word.     Tim  Bobbin. 

Thwitb,  V,  to  cut  by  slices  or  peel :  the  same  as  Swrrs. 

In  thieaahyng^  in  thettchyne,  in  thwytjfnge  of  pynnes. 

P.  Plouhman. 

TicB,  «.  to  encourage,  or  entice,  from  which  latter  word 

it  is  by  aphfleresis  taken.     Ex.  ^^  To  Hoe  his  appetite.'*^ 

And  Hiing  baites  laid  forth  of  lust  and  love. 

Fairfax's  Tauo,  zv.  58. 

TmDLB,  e.  to  rear  tenderly.  Ex.  "They^n  always  tid- 
died  him  soa,  's  likely  to  be  a  wekly  un.**^  Id.  titOj 
res  tenera. 

Tiff,  s,  a  slight  variance  closely  verging  upon  a  rupture. 
Ex.  "  A  little  tiff,""    Germ.  He/,  jurgium. 

Tiff,  v,  to  quarrel.     Germ,  kei/en ;   Belg.  kj/ven,  jui^ri. 
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Till,  conj.  than.  Ex.  ^^  Chepper  till  that.'^  ^^  Better 
till  they  bin.""  Invariably  used  in  this  way  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Northamptonshire. 

TiLLiN,  i.  crop,  produce,  whether  it  be  of  wheat  or  lent 
grain.  Ex.  '' When  the  ^i^^tV^  ripe.''  '' The  ^iffm  looks 
frum  like.''     A.  Sax.  tUda^  tylungy  agrieultura,  fruotus. 

TiMBERsoME,  CK^'.  light,  activo. 

TiMMT,  culj.  fearful. 

TiMMBRsoMB,  odf.  timorous,  from  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding it  is  taken. 

TiND,    V.    to  light,   kindle.     Ex.    '^  Han  'e  tinded  the 

fire  r     ^'  The  fire  tinds  up."     Isl.  tendra;  Dan.  iamder; 

A.  Sax.  tendan^  acoendere.     Coles  has  tin  the  candle. 

Ne  me  teendUh  not  a  lanteme  and  pnttith  it  nndir  a  bnthel. 

WiCLiF's  New  Test.  Matth.  y. 

Ck)a]s  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Faery  Qjueen. 
Ab  late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  pnsh'd  with  winds^  mde  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning. 

Par.  Loei,  x.  1073. 

TiNB,  «.  to  intertwine  or  mend  as  a  hedge.  Versti- 
gan  gives  betined  in  his  list  of  old  words,  and  adds, 
<<We  use  yet  in  some  parts  of  England  to  say  ty- 
ninff  for  hedging.    A.  Sax.  tynan;  Tout,  iuynen^  sepire. 

TiNB8,.«.  the  prongs  or  grains  (q.  v.)  of  a  fork.  Verel. 
in  Indio.  tinne^  dens  sarculi  vel  rastis,  diminutivum  a 
tann^  dens.     Swed.  tinns,  id. 

Tip,  Tips,  v.  to  overturn,  upset:  by  which  means  the 
^  or  ^  (Isl.  tgppi,  summitas  rei),  becomes  undermost. 
2.  to  intimate.  Ex.  ^^  Tip  him  a  wink."  Swed.  tippa^ 
aliquem  leviter  percutere.  Hence  a  tipnstaff,  or  sheriff's 
officer. 

Trmr,  $.  i.  the  teat  or  breast.  S.  figuratively,  milk 
from  the  mother's  breast.  Isl.  tita;  C.  Brit,  teth;  A. 
Sax.  tit ;  Teut.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Germ,  titte ;  Franc,  tuito ; 
Ital.  tetta;   Sp.  teta;  Fr.  tetea;   Or.  riTOri^  mamma. 

To'abt;   ar.   used   definitely;    thus   I   hear    people  say 
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they  will  do  a  thing  '^  i^ofri  Wednesday,^'  when  I  know 
they  intend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  positively 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToABT,  adn.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  towards^  toward^ 
towart^  to* art.  Ex.  *^  Raining  to' art  Stretton^:  whidi, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  s.  the  common  tit-mouse.    Parus^  Linn. 

ToNG,  V.  to  toll,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  *^  Tong 
the  bell.^  The  Teut.  tanghen^  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  bell ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  Umgue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  tv/nge ;  Swed.  tunga ;  Ir.  teanga ; 
Belg.  tonge ;  Teut.  tonghe ;  Oerm.  tunge ;  M.  Ooth.  tuggo ; 
lingua.     Gr«  <p66yyo^^  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

Tongue  Walk,  «•  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  '^  Pretty  well 
tongm-toalked  him.*^ 

Top  Coal,  $.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fuel. 

Top-r0LL,  adf.  l.  full  to  the  brim.  And  ironically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top^fuU  of  emptiness,  yAiea 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  depressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  TopfuU  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.'* 

Topping  and  Tailing,  phr.  to  prepare  gooseberries  for  eat- 
ing, or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.   Swed.  toppa^  summitates  recidere. 

ToB-FiTOR,  B.  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuBMiT,  &c.  B.    usod  Continually  for  twmip. 

Tobril,  b.  a  term  of  depreciation  applied  in  an  offensive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  *'  Such  a  torrH  as  yo  bin.^  "  Y<Mie  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  torril.'"    Isl.  tor,  particula  difBoultatem  notans. 

Tot,  b,  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  *^  Oly  (cMiIy) 
just  a  tot^l  o'drink.""     Teut.  tot&pot ;    tuyte^  cimea. 
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ToTKLY,  adv.  gently.     Ex.  '^  Take  it  totelyy  yone  got  lots 
o""  time.'^^     Swed.  ^oto,  conatu  agendum  suscipere. 
ToTLB,  8,  a  totful.     (See  remarks  mider  Hantls.) 
ToTTT,  adf.  wisteady,  giddy,  light-headed  from  exoessive 
drinking.     Teut.  taiUereny  leviter  moveri. 

About  xij  of  the  olocke  home  he  came,  and  as  he  stode 
warmynge  him  by  the  fyre  his  hedde  was  so  tottye,  that  h6 
feUe  into  the  fyre.  Taks  and  Q^icke  Arufoeres,  p.  6. 

Tow,  aclj\  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  centuries  ago. 

Aien  tydyor  and  tower, 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

TowiNo  LiNB,  t.  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  barges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teogan^  ducere;    toh4ine,  remulcum. 

The  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 
The  torn  o'  taflFety. 
The  Lass  of  Lochroffon.    (Minstrely,  iiL  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

Percy's  RBUquee^  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

TowiNo  Path,  b,   the  path  along  which  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  towing-Une. 
Tbage-sidks,  8.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdace-aidei. 
Tram,  8,     1.    a  strong  low  wa^n  used  for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Oerm.  S.  Goth,  tram^  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  size,  is  called  a  Tbam-road. 
Trapsb,  «.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  '*  Trapesing  in  and  out  of  the  wet.**^     Teut. 

traben^  discussare ;  Belg.  drabben,  cursitare. 
Trieaglb-wao,  $.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  $.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Tbib,  s.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  '^  trap-ball."^     (See  the  Hallame.  Gloss. 
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under  Trip.)    My  informant  says  it  properly 'signifies  the 

hole  into  whioh  the  ball  falls. 
Trickle,  Trioolb,  «.  to  drip.     Ex.  ^'  The  waiter  (water) 

trickled  all  down  my  back.'^     Oaw.  Dou^as,  triffiUand; 

triffle.     Chauo.  trickle.     S.  Ooth.    triUa^  rotare ;    tiUa^ 

guttatim  deeidere.  C.  Brit,  treigl^  revolutio. 
Trickling,  b,     1.  the  smaller  intestines  of  a  pig  or  sheep ; 

those  guts  which  are  used  for  sausages.     A.  Sax.  trig^ 

alveus.     2.  Thb  Burf  Tricklino,  (y.  Abdtm  Burf,) 
Trio,  $,  a  small  gutter.     A.  Sax.  trig^  alveus. 
Trimplb,   r.     to   tread  lightly ;    to  walk  lamely.      Ex. 

*^  Comes  irimpling  along  on  his  orutohes.'^  Swed.  trampa ; 

Belg.  drempelen  ;  Teut.  trippelen^  calcare. 
Trolly,  e.  a  low,  strong,  broad  wheeled  wagon.    C.  Brit. 

troM^  rota. 
Trouble,   «.    to    arrest,   summon    before   a    magistrate, 

senre  with  a  warrant.     Ex.   ^^  Went  and  fat  troMe  for 

him.^' 
Trous,  s.  rough  wood  generally,  such  as  is  used  for  the 

purpose   of  mending  hedges;  thorns   loose  or  tied  as 

fagots.     A  Yery  old,  and  excellent  word.     Isl.  trjw,  quis- 

qilise  ;    Teut.  Belg.  troe  ;  Oerm.  trcee ;  Swed.  trafyi ;    C. 

Brit,  trwea ;  Sp.  trasa ;    Fr.  troueeey  fasois.     Lat.  Barb. 

trousia.     (See  Du  Gange  under  Troussa.)     And  hence 
.  has  arisen  the  more  known  word  TVims,  as  ^'  a  trues  of 

haff^^  because  it  is  made  up  in  a  certain  quantity. 

Zef  thy  wed  ys  ytoke  bring  horn  the  trmu. 

RrrsoN's  Andent  Songt,  p.  36. 

And  dry  treyis  (trous?)  that  wele  wald  brin. 

Thb  Bruce^  xviL  <n3. 

Trow,  e.   a  wide  flat  bottomed  barge.   A.  Sax.  Oerm.  Isl. 

troff ;  Teut.  trodk^  linter.     The  same  kind  of  Yessel  was 

probably  meant  by  the  author  of  the  Metrical  Romance 

of  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  when  describing  the  navy,  he 

says, 

Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye^ 
CoggeS;  and  dromoundes,  many  galeye, 
Berges^  schoutes,  trayeres  fele.  ▼•  4785. 
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Truff,  b,  a  trough,  pronounoed  short  and   sharp.     In 

Cambridgeshire,  trauf:  in  Northamptonshire,  troaf:  in 

Guernsey,  trow. 
TuMBLiNOHSHAFT,  8,  a  Spindle  rod  in  an  oatmeal  mill,  which 

lies  under  the  floor. 
Tumbrel,  8.   a  strong,  heavy  sort  of  cart,  used  solely  for 

agricultural  purposes.    Fr.  ttmberdl^  a  tumbrell  or  dung 

cart.  Cotgrave.  Lat.  .Barb.  tumbreUum. 

To  drag  his  tumbreU  through  the  staring  cheap. 

Bp.  Hall's  Satires,  v. 

TuMMT,  8.  provisions,  given  to  miners  in  a  manufacturing 
district  in  lieu  of  money. 

TuMMT  Shop,  8.  a  shop  where  the  article  of  Tummy  is 
distributed.  These  words  had  their  birth  in  StaSbrd- 
shire,  where  the  truck  system  prevailed  a  few  years 
back  to  such  an  oppressive  degree,  that  it  became  need- 
ful for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  protect  the 
lower  orders  against  the  degrading  system  pursued  by 
their  employers.  To  the  credit  of  Shropshire  Iron 
Masters  nothing  besides  the  name  ever  reached  the 
county. 

Tump,  8.  a  hoard,  Aod^  or  heap  of  potatoes  covered  with 
soil,  for  their  better  preservation  during  winter.  This 
is  one  of  the  singularly  few  words  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  Welsh.  C.  Biit,.  twmpath^  ^a  hillock,  a  knap,  a 
tump.''   Davies.     Hence  the  verb 

Tump,  v.  expressive  of  placing  potatoes  or  turnips  in  such 
a  situation. 

Tup,  8.  a  ram.  This  is  clearly  not  provincial,  but  as  most 
of  my  predecessors  have  admitted  the  word  into  their 
glossaries,  I  think  it  right  to  insert  it  in  mine,  were  it 
merely  for  the  a&ke  of  shewing  that  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably considered  either  as  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or 
dialectical.       -J] 

Tup|iN,  /Mir^.^or  rather  a  phrase  which  expresses  a  pecu- 
liar state^of  excitement  incidental  to  ewes. 
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TuBFiNQ  Spadb,  $,  Worlidge  in  hie  Sjstema  Agricultune, 
explatiifl  this  word  precisely  in  the  flense  in  which  we 
take  it  at  the  present  day.  He  says  "  one  sort  is  made 
very  thin,  light  and  sharp,  with  a  socket  to  put  the  ttail 
in,  like  the  hedging-bill;  the  Bit  very  short,  and  not 
very  broad :  in  shape  much  like  a  spade  in  cards :  of 
very  great  use  to  some  (though  hardly  known  to  others) 
to  undercut  the  turf  after  it  is  marked  out  with  a  treneh- 
ing  plough.^  p.  227. 

Tush,  «.  to  draw  a  heavy  weight,  as  tuning  timber ;  to 
twh  bags  about.  As  this  word  is  common  to  Here- 
fordshire and  Shropshire,  there  is  the  best  presump- 
tion for  saying  that  it  has  not  been  superinduced,  which 
the  want  of  a  close  derivation  mi^t  reasonably  lead 
us  to  infer.     Teut  tuysehen^  permutare ! 

Tushes,  9.    tusks.     Ex.    '^  The  boards  huhea.''''     A.  Sax. 

tux ;  Oael.  totdg^  dens  maxillaris. 

He  wette  his  toMoto  and  his  fet 

Thb  Sbuyit  Saobs^  y.  911  and  914. 

A  short  beek,  and  a  croked  tayl 

He  hath^  and  bores  <im«A^  saunz  fiiyle. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  v.  6189  and  0646. 

Tussock,  s.  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  dried  grass,  coarse  knots  of 

grass.     C.  Brit,  ttcyig^  a  little  heap. 
TussooKT,  adj,  land  filled  with  tussoeki. 
Twagb,  Twbao,  r.  to  tweak.     A.  Sax.  twiceian^  vellicare. 
TwALY,  adj.  vexed,  poorly,  out  of  humour.     Ex.  "The 

children  bin  fretchet  and  my  wife^s  ttcaiffP     A.  Sax. 

tfMogan^  fluctuare.    "  Ttoifyy  restless,  wearisome.'^     Jen- 

nens. 
TwBAG,  8,  doubt,  perplexity.     ^^  Tc  bs  in  a  tweag"^  is  a 

phrase  of  long  standing,  and  not  peculiarly  dialectical. 

(See  Junius,  sub  voce.)  A.Sax.  ttceogan^  dubitare;  tfo$(mng^ 

dubium.     Swed.  ttMkan^  perplexitas. 
TwEAGEB,  s.  a  thin  hoop  which  binds  up  the  head  of  a  be- 
som;  sometimes  called  plmhsi^   (q.  v.)     Belg.  Iwwbn, 

relligare. 
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TwsEBs,  a.  bellows  at  an  iron  furnace. 

TwiGOBN  Wallet,  s.  a  hamper.  Although  this  has  been 
oensured  as  an  inornate  term,  it  sounds  to  my  ears  quite 
as  correct  and  poetical  as  the  word  which  Shakspeare 

uses  in  a  threat  of  Othello,  when  he  says, 

111  beat  the  koare  into  a  twiggenritoUk, 

Othello,  ii.  3. 

TwiNN,  V.  to  divide,  separate,  as  weeds  from  newly  plou^ed 

land.  An  agricultural  phrase  of  great  purity.  Ex.  ^^Twin- 

ning  to  tak  away  the  scutch.^     Isl.  twnna ;  Dan.  Mnder; 

A.  Sax.  twinan;  Teut.  ^inm^  duplicare.     B.  of  Brunne. 

Lyndsay.     Chaucer. 

Trowe  nat,  that  I  woll  hem  twinne. 
Whan  in  her  lore^  there  is  no  Burne. 

ROMAUNT  OF  TRB  ROSB,  Y.  6077. 

Her  loue  might  no  man  twin* 

Sir  Tristrbm.    F^tte,  ii.  50. 
We  diall  not  twin^  ai,  all  this  night. 

Sir  Gray  Stbbl,  y.  2239. 
I  may  not  fia  yow  twyn. 

The  Muming  Maiden. 

Twins,  a  pair  op,  s,  an  agricultural  implement  adapted 
to  the  foregoing  purpose. 

TwiTCHEL,  1^.  1.  to  castrate  in  a  peculiar  way  by  means  of 
a  cleft  stick.  (See  Wilbraham,  sub  voce.)  2.  to  hold  a 
horse  by  a  stick  which  has  a  noose  of  strong  string  at  the 
end,  which  by  being  twisted  tightly  round  his  nose  holds 
him  fast.  A.  Sax.  ttciccian.  vellicare.  Also  to  tmitch  a 
hone^  or  apply  to  him  a  twitchel  or  twitch. 

Two,  adj.  a  very  usual  substitution  for  hoA.  Thus  we 
constantly  hear  persons  talk  of  ^^  taking  their  ttco  hands 
to  a  thing'^-^-of  ^^  the  tu>o  sides,^  for  both  sides. 

Two  Foot  Coal,  «.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  above  ike 
Handle  (q.  v.)  so  named  from  its  averaging  that  degree 
of  thickness. 

TwoVHRBE,  8.  a  tolerably  large  quantity,  as  '^  a  good  tw6- 
three:^^  pronounced  tuthree. 

Two  wrr,  8.  a  peewit^  or  common  thick  knee :  iSdicne- 
mus  of  Jennens.     (See  Peewit.) 


U  frequently  interpoBed  betwixt  o 
and  the  oonsonant  which  follows  it : 
thus  it  is  said,  "  Yone  ketch  » 
KOttlding.'"  "He's  growd  a  o«ld 
mon.**     "  A  fine  botUd  looking  hoo- 

It  takes  the  sonnd  of  oo  when 
followed  b;  I,  as  pod  for  pull ;  deal  for  duU.  (C.  Brit. 
dwl,  hebes.) 

When  in  composition,  it  aMumea  the  sound  of  o,  as  o»- 
eommoH,  for  nnoonunon  :  onhappy  for  unhappy :  onAicijr 
for  unlucky. 

And  not  unusually  it  takes  the  sound  of  t,  wfarai  f<d- 
lowed  by  r,  as  cAtrcA  for  church. 

Wh;  driTO  men  doggee  out  of  the  AyrAt^  becaose  they 
come  not  up  to  offre. 

Dbmauitdbs  Joyovi.    W.  db  Wokde. 

And  very  conunonly  when  followed  by  r,  we  omit  the 
liquid,  and  final  e  mute,  if  there  be  one,  and  abbreviate 
the  word,  as  m»  for  curse :  hnt  for  burst :  mw  for  must. 
UNBETHouanT,  ferf.  of  unbethink,  to  remember,  collect 
one^s  thoughts.  Ex.  "  1  wA^ovigltt  me."  A  ali^t  va- 
riation merely  from  the  old  English  word  iimMfMi^Afa, 
used  by  Wiclif  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Teetvnent. 
A.  Sax.  jnn&-fA«a^t(»i,  deliberate  super. 
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Unoain,  adj,  (usually  oN^atn)  1.  inexperienced,  raw,  in* 
expert.  Ex.  '^An  ongain  lad.*"  2.  awkward,  difficult. 
Ex.  ^'An  ongam  road.^  S.  disagreeable,  troublesome, 
stupid.  Ex.  '^  He^s  an  cngam  way  with  bim.'^  A.  Sax. 
ungenge^  ineptus. 

Unkert,  Unkit,  adf,  awkward,  from  which  word  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  corrupted,  for  by  converting  the  last 
syllable  into  ert  we  get  tolerably  near  the  correct  word. 
A  slight  deviation  from  ivnJcert^  produces  another  form 
which  may  be  called  universal.  Unccul  varies  in  meaning 
from  the  foregoing  more  than  it  does  in  sound,  and  we 
hear  various  significations  for  it  in  different  counties. 
When  they  use  it  in  Northamptonshire  I  apprehend  their 
meaning  to  be  extremely  desolate,  or  hopeless.  Thus 
an  ale-wife  whose  husband  had  been  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously attacked  with  illness  once  said  to  me  when  re- 
lating the  circumstance,  that  she  felt  quite  uncady  by 
which  she  intended  to  infer  that  if  she  was  deprived 
of  her  companion,  and  left  alone  in  the  world,  she  should 
not  be  able  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  the  very  prospect  or 
bare  idea  of  such  an  affliction  made  her  uncad^  dreary, 
desolate,  hopeless.  It  has  the  same  force  in  the  West  of 
England.  (See  Jennens.)  Unket^  unkid^  strange,  un- 
usual.    Brocket. 

Unshut,  9.  to  unlink,  or  ungear  horses.  Ex.  *^  UnsAut 
the  osses  wunneP     (See  Shut.) 

Uppish,  cuij.  pert,  proud,  impudent.  Ex.  "  Her  s  growed 
so  meety  uppish  thirds  no  speaking  to  her.*^  Isl.  yppa, 
elevare.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  gppig^  superbus.  Teut.  uppigh^ 
lascivus. 

Upshot,  «.  issue,  event,  conclusion,  denouement.  Ex. 
^'  Waited  to  see  the  upshot  on  it.*"  Skinner  and  Junius 
concur  in  thinking  that  this  expression  is  metaphorically 
derived  from  the  shot  at  an  ale-house  being  discharged, 
and  the  drink  all  drunk :   ^'  the  shot  is  upJ*^ 

Upton,  a  town  or  village  placed  on  an  eminence,    Up- 
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.  town :  thus  we  have  Watkrs  Upton  ;  Upton  Cbbbsbt  ; 
Uppington,  &c.  as  in  other  count(eB  they  epeak  of 
Houghton,  in  Northamptonshire  and  Bedfordshire  for 
instance,  which  mean  the  high  town,  or  town  placed 
on  koh,  altus. 

UsB,  AT,,  phr.  at  interest.     Ex.   ^^  Money  out  at  tM0.^^ 

UsB,  IN,  pkr.  a  mare  is  said  to  be  ^*  m  icm^  when  she  is 
under  the  influence  of  certain  appetites  or  affections. 

Uv,  a  termination  given  to  the  perfect  tense  of  several 
verbs  which  end  their  present  in  iye,  as  dniv,  Oniv,  struv, 
&c.  &c.  for  drove,  throve,  strove,  &c. 

UwsB,  adj.  comp.  of  up ;  the  />  by  a  metathesis  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  cognate  tongues  being  converted  into  v. 
(See  the  Prolegomena  to  Skinner'^s  Etymologicon  Linguse 
Anglicanse,  where  the  various  literal  mutations  of  the 
English  language  are  learnedly  investigated.) 

UwERMOfiT,  {idj.  uppermost.  Ex.  ^'Gwon  to  th""  iNwar- 
moit  leasow«^ 
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Bome  few  words  u  altogether 
omitted,  or  pronounced  so  soft,  as 
to  lose  its  power.  Ex.  "  He  tore 
desputly,"  for  he  neore  desperately. 
"  Hore  clane  out,*^  for  wore  clean 
out ;  and  inserted  in  certain  words, 
as  hwoU,  bteotatd,  buxM,  ffieon,  ttmm, 
for  boil,  bound,  bone,  gone,  stone.  (See  remarks 
under  these  several  words.) 

When  it  commences  a  word  h  is  substituted  in  its 
place.  Ex.  "  The  breeches  he  iore" :  fca-  the  breeches 
he  wore :  hoolt  for  wool :  Madeley  ffood,  for  Madeley 
Wood :  HoohrampUm,  for  Woolverhamptoa. 

It  is  placed  before  some  words  oommencing  with  a 
vowel,  or  aspirate,  aa  vsoaii,  for  oata;    Khot,  for  hot. 
Waddock,  ».  »  large  piece.     Ex.  "  A  pretty  good  wad- 
dock^     This,  like  all  our  other  words  which  terminate 
with  oci,  implies  an  augmentive,  or  intensive.     S.  Ooth. 
hka,  augeie. 
Wads,  Swads,   «.   small  heaps  or  bundles  of  peas.     A, 
Sax.  suxthan,  fasciare. 
Waolx,   ff.   to   be   unsteady,   shake,   move  about.     Ex. 
"  The  table  leofflst.'"     S.  Goth.  KOffa,  osoiUare.    Belg. 
tetuffeUn  ;    Tout,  aaeffhelea,  motitare. 
Walkhill,   a.  a   fulling  milt    in  tiie   neighbourhood   of 
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Longnor  receives  this  title,  and  not  without  sufficient 
authority.  Germ.  tDolkmfMe ;  Teut.  ttalchmoelen  ;  Dan. 
valiemoUe^  officina  fuUonis.  A.  Sax.  ioealcan;  S.  Goth. 
Swed.  tecUka  ;  Belg.  Teut.  Sicamb.  tealct&n ;  Ital.  gwd' 
eare^  pannos  premere,  volvere.  It  is  worth  while  re- 
marking here,  that  the  two  names  of  Walkbb  and  Foller 
which  are  hence  derived,  are  identical.  T.  Bobbin. 
Bailey. 

Nor  no  winde  bloweth  the  mil  to  wattce* 

Scheie  House  of  Women,  v.  647. 

Wallop,  r.  one  of  the  numerous  verbs  whidi  express 
verberation.  Whence  it  sprung  it  seems  in  vain  to 
search,  but  as  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Comavii  they 
escape  the  charge  of  having  coined  it. 

Wallow,  Waller,  Wallur,  i,  the  alder  tree.  These 
three  forms  seem  to  be  conunon  with  the  same  appli* 
cation  in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  The  te  is  pro- 
bably affixed  by  epenthesis,  and  an  additionally  slight 
mutation,  makes  it  appear  that  the  word  is  altered 
from  cUder.  Yet  it  looks  improbable  that  a  corruption, 
as  such  a  process  would  make  it,  should  be  so  widely 
spread.     A.  Sax.  aidr^  alnus. 

Wall-plat,  8,  1.  the  Flycatcher:  Musieapa^  Linn.  2.  a 
mantle  piece.  3.  a  shelf  fixed  in  the  wall.  4.  a  piece 
of  timber  lying  along  the  top  of  the  walls  of  a  house, 
on  which  the  rafters  rest.  Teut.  toaUe^  ftgg^r;  plaU^ 
planca. 

Wall  up,  «.  1.  to  spring  out,  cause  to  issue  forth,  as 
water.  2.  to  cause  to  swell.  Ex.  "  WaU  up  his  eye."" 
How  much  closer  is  this  Salopian  piece  of  slanff  or  spe- 
cimen of  a  pugilistic  threat,  to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  than  the  conmion,  low  life,  vulgar  expressions 
of  Bunff  vp  hie  eye:  Black  his  eye  for  him.  Besides, 
ours  is  a  much  more  forcible  form  of  speech,  and 
moreover  threatens  greater  damage  to  the  wight  who 
]s  to  receive  manual  punishment.    Teut.  Germ.  tcoBen; 
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A.  Sax.  vteaUanr ;  Belg.  ^teUen ;  S.  Goth,  wwlla ;  Id. 
valla;  Franc,  uuallan^  aestuare,  buUire. 

Wangle,  «.  to  be  unsteady^  totter.  Ex.  ^^  WangU$ 
about  soa.'^^  S.  Goth.  »anka^  fluotuare.  Teat,  wane- 
keien^  vaoillare. 

Wantt,  8,  a  short  wagon  rope.  A  word  very  common 
in  that  part  of  Corve  Dale  which  surrounds  Munslow, 
but  rarely  heard  elsewhere.  It  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  its  introduction.  Being  known  in  Craven 
and  Suffolk  we  are  at  once  forbid  from  supposing  that 
it  can  be  superinduced.  The  Craven  Glossarist  suggests 
a  felicitous  origin  for  the  word,  as  being  derived  from 

'ifam4ie^  a  sense  which  though  of  no  use  to  him,  is 
precisely  applicable  to  our  meaning.  Tusser  in  his 
dogreD  rhyme  has  ^^a  panel  and  wanty,^ 

Wap,  «.  a  blow.     Ex.  ^'  Fat  him  a  vsap!^    For  the  use 

of  this  word  we  can  adduce  no  less  than  regal  authority. 

He  hit  him  on  the  wane  ane  wap 
It  buft  lyke  ony  bledder. 

James  V.  Ckrisfs  Kirk  on  the  Cheen,  xii. 

WaP)  Whap,  9.  to  chastise,  beat.    Vapulo.   Tout,  wapjmr^ 

flagellum. 

Wap,  ade.  smartly,  sheerly :   the  same  as^m^,  (q.  v.) 
Wappbb,  8.  a  lie.     Ex.  "  Whod  a  whopper  T 
Wappino,  adj*  large.     Neither  this,  or  the  three  preceding 

can  be  called  exclusively  our  own,  as  I  find  one  or  more 

in  the  Glossaries  of  some  of  my  precursors. 
War,  e.  to  foresee,  be  aware  of,  provide  against.     Ex. 

"  Wunna  wa/r  on  him.**^    "  War  yeds !  '^    "  Nod  tear  agen 

him  coming.*"    S.  Goth,  wara^  videre.     A.  Sax.  iMimton, 

cavere.   This  is  used  exactly  as  in  Craven.    (See  Craven 

Gloss.) 

War  ye  fro'  that  syime. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Beth  well  uHUtre  when  ye  feele  such  tast. 

P4er$  of  FuUham. 

Warch,  v.  to  ache  with  pain,  shoot.     Ex.  '^My  corns 

S9 
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iMirci^.''  pBoif p.  Parv.  Mttthyikge  w  mlkmom^.  A.  Sax. 
voaerc^  dolor. 

WikRDfirE,  a  termination  to  several  of  our  names  of  phoes 
in  the  county,  whioh  signifieB  a  poBseBsion,  Sum,  or 
village,  and  has  been  gradually  changed  from  the 
A.  Sax.  tffOftA,  pnedium,  fundus,  to  Wobthkn  (co.  Sa- 
lop), TFanfefi,  and  WaitdMM.  Thus  we  have  Bulwab- 
DiNE    (pronounced    BuUerdine),     Isl.    Bol^    pnedium; 

POLLBBDINB,  SflBAWABDINB,  BfliaWABHtNf,  GHaSWABIMlIB, 
W&OGKWARIUNB,  STAMWABDnVB,  dOd  LlANVAIB  WaSBB- 
MNB. 

Wabb,  Wbib,  «.  an  embankment  across  a  stream  by  whioh 
the  water  is  driven  from  its  usual  channel  to  turn  a  mill, 
or  irrigate  the  adjacent  land.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
word  among  all  Shropshire  lovers  of  the  angle,  and  I  find 
it  in  the  admirable  little  treatise  on  Fly-Fishing,  written 
by  Richard  Bowlker,  who  was  a  native  of  Ludlow  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Speaking  of  the  trout,  he 
says,  '^  a  little  before  they  spawn,  they  make  up  the  river 
towards  the  Spring^head,  and  to  admiration  will  get 
through  Mills,  TFares^  and  Flood-gates.^  Edition  printed 
at  Worcester  in  1748,  (supposed  to  be  the  first,)  p.  14. 
A.  Sax.  WoBT-iKBraj  piscina.  Teut.  teerey  agger.  Lat« 
Barb,  toera.  In  the  explanation  of  which  word  Du 
Cange  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  explaining  it  as  a 
beacon^  as  the  context  of  the  passage  he  adduces  clearly 
shews.  Wens  aut  maiiis  faotis,  &c.  which  means,  waret 
or  moatSy  being  made.     Chancer^  n>ere. 

And  laye  weris  and  qirenteris  ia  narrowe  brookys. 

Piers  o/FuOham, 

Wabbholb,  Weibhole,  8.  a  hole  into  which  the  back  water 

of  a  mill  stream  falls. 
Wastrel^  Wastril,  $.    1.    a  spendthrift,  or  youth  who 

turns  out  ill,  one  who  is  deemed  of  no  reputation.    2.  an 

imperfect  specimen  of  earthenware  or  china,  something 

cast  aside  as  ^  waste."* 
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Water  Spabbow,  s.  the  Reed  Bunting .  Emberiza  Sekn- 
nidw.     Linn« 

Watdt,  Weadt,  adf.  Thk  has  been  notioed  both  by 
Ray  and  BaQey  aa  a  Shropahire  word,  and  they  seem  to 
have  caught  entirely  the  spirit  of  its  meaning  in  the  defi- 
nitions they  have  given.  The  latter  explains  it  thus, 
^^  A  WHJiBAiyT  mile^  a  mile  beyond  expectation,  a  tedious 
one  :^  and  the  former  says  a  whbadt  miley  is  a  long  mile, 
a  mile  longer  than  it  seems  to  be.  And  thns  too,  every 
task  or  labour  which  turns  out  to  be  greater  than  was  at 
one  time  anticipated,  or  any  thing  that  is  pecoliarly  long, 
tedious,  or  wearisome,  is  ^'  a  wsAnv  job^'^  or  described  as 
^^miffity  waydf.^    A.  Sax.  wide^  longus. 

Wbal,  «.  a  strong  wicker  basket  of  a  conical  form  used  in 
the  river  Severn  for  catching  eels.     A.  Sax.  <BUml^  nassa. 

Wbsvil,  8.  a  small  insect  whidh  is  very  detrimental  to 
thrashed  grain.  A.  Sax.  tetUa,  foifd^  curculio,  vermes. 
Tent,  weml;  Oerm.  wibUn^  vermioulns  in  fabis  naficens. 

Weklt,  dJ^.  weak.    Ex.  ^*  A  poor  noMf  orator."^ 

WmuL,  e.  to  spring  out  as  water,  to  issue  forth.  A  word 
in  great  vogue  with  aunen  and  pump  makers.  (See  de- 
rivaiioiie  under  Waix.) 

Thereby  a  ehiiflftall  flUfeame  did  gonthr  play 
Which  from  a  aacnd  fountaine  iceflscf  forth  alwajr. 

Faery  Queeney  i.  1. 

Wells,  8.  the  under  parts  of  a  wagon. 

Welly,  aduD,  nearly,  ahnost,  mU  mgL  Ex.  ^*  WiUjf  tired.^^ 
''  WsOy  done  for.""  ''  W^  a  good  distance.''  A.  Sax. 
ml  neaky  pene.  Wilbraham.  C^ven  Oloss.  Brockett. 
Tim  Bobbin.    Bailey. 

Wenlock  Franeii8e ;  The  Franchise,  or  that  division  of 
the  county  of  Sak>p  which  is  known  under  this  title  was 
originaUy  under  the  jurisdicticA  of  the  Prior  of  Wenlock, 
in  consequence  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  lying 
within  these  limits.  With  the  exception  of  Clun,  the 
ancient  privileges  still  extend  ovw  the  same  country : 
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the  ecclesiastical  rights  having  become  merged  in  muni- 
cipal ones. 

*^  I  am  old  enough,^  says  a  late  Town  Clerk  of  Wen- 
look,  writing  to  the  Conunissioners  of  the  Public  Seoords, 
to  remember  an  old  custom,  and  the  last  time  it  took 
place  was  about  sixty  years  ago ;  it  was  called  the  "  Boy^s 
Bailiff,^  and  was  held  in  the  Easter  week,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, or  in  Whitsun  week,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  a  bannering  the  extensive  bounda- 
ries of  this  franchise,  which  consists  of  eighteen  parishes. 
It  comnsted  of  a  man  who  wore  a  hair-cloth  gown  and 
was  called  the  bailiff,  a  recorder,  justices,  town  clerk, 
sheriS^  treasurer,  crier,  and  other  municipal  officers. 
They  were  a  large  retinue  of  men  and  boys  mounted  on 
horseback,  begirt  with  wooden  swords,  which  they  car- 
ried on  their  right  sides,  so  that  they  must  draw  the 
swords  out  of  the  scabbards  with  their  left  hands.  They, 
when  I  knew  them,  did  not  go  the  boundary,  but  used  to 
call  at  aU  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  franchise,  where 
they  were  regaled  with  meat,  drink,  and  money;  and 
before  the  conclusion  they  assembled  at  the  pillory  at  the 
Guildhall,  where  the  town  clerk  read  some  sort  of  rigma- 
role which  they  called  their  charter,  and  I  remember  one 
part  was, 


We  go  from  Beckbiuy  and  Badger  to  Stoke  on  the  Clee, 
Moi " " 


"  To  Monkhoptoiiy  Roimd  Acton,  and  so  leturn  we.' 
Beckbury,  Badger,  and  Stoke  on  the  Clee  were  and  are 
the  two  extreme  points  of  the  franchise.  North  and 
South;  Monkhopton  and  Round  Acton  are  two  other 
parishes  on  the  return  fi^m  Stoke  St  Milborough,  other- 
wise Stoke  on  the  Cleid  (or  perhaps  MQbuigha,  the 
tutelar  Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Wenlock),  to  Much  Wen- 
lock.  This  custom  I  conceive  to  have  originated  in  going 
a  bannering,  unleA  it  should  have  been  got  up  as  a  mock- 
ery to  the  magistracy  of  the  franchise;  but  I  rather  think 
the  former. — BepoHofBewrd  Commisrionen^  1837,  p.  507. 
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Wbrrit,  v.  to  tease ;  a  peevish  child  toerriti  its  parents, 
and  a  cur  dog  tterrits  a  pig.  The  word  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  werry^  from  which  it  is  in  a  trifling 
degree  transformed.  And  werry^  again,  is  identical  with 
worry. 

He  was  ware  of  a  wyld  bore^ 
Wold  haye  werryed  a  man. 
Percy  iii.  p.  9.     Tke  Bay  and  the  Mantle. 

WiuH,  9.  to  wash.  The  generally  received  form  has  more 
authority  than  this,  as  the  Belg.  and  Teut.  etymons 
evince  in  tcaschen;  and  the  A.  Sax.  in  tcacsanj  lavare. 
Though  R.  of  Brunne  does  use  toesehy  Chaucer  tcesAy  and 
Lyndsay,  weiche. 

Wbshous,  8.  a  wash-house.     With  weshtuby  &c.     Bailey. 

Wjpt  Board,  s.  1.  a  cutting  out  board  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 2.  boards  which  are  moveable,  that  slide  into 
grooves  within  the  bottom  jambs  of  bam  doors. 

Wbtchet,  €uif.  wet  in  the  feet :  wet  generally.  Ex. 
''  Wetchet  f  th'  fit  like."^  We  have  gradually  altered  this 
word  from  the  old  English  weitscAode:  thus  weiUehode^ 
wet9chode^  wetsohede^  wekhed^  wetchet.  It  is  by  no  means 
local,  being  nearly  in  aU  the  glossaries  into  which  I  have 
looked  for  it. 

Werie  and  weitediode,  went  I  fbrthe. 

P.  Plouhjcan^  399. 

Whack,  «.  money.  Ex.  ^^  Gbt  the  wh(iek,'*^  This  and  the 
next  word  »r«  genuine  vulgarians,  and  for  our  credit 
their  use  is  pretty  general. 

Whack,  9.  to  beat.     Ex.  "  A  good  whaekiny.^ 

Whacker,  f.  any  thing  large. 

Whacking,  ndf.  large. 

Whate,  Whbot,  8.  wheat.  None  but  a  Shropshire  tongue 
can  give  the  precise  enunciation  of  this  word.  Wheat 
may  be  said  by  any  one,  but  how  shall  I  endeavour  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  articulating  each  letter  in  the 
manner  we  do!      Whee-ut  sounds  something  like  it ;  and 
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the  M.  Ooih.  kwait^  alflo  aeems  to  &Toiir  the  oommon 
pronanoiation. 

Whauvb,  e.  1.  to  cover.  Ex.  ''  Whauve  a  boul  dish  oV 
it.^  2.  to  hang  over.  Ex.  ^^  The  trees  tehawfer  o'er  the 
road  Boa.^  3.  to  inoline,  lean  towards.  Ex.  ^^  It  nfkawsei 
to^arta  us.'*^     IbI.  hvdji ;   Dan.  Am^mt,  invertere. 

Whiffle,  e.  to  flutter,  be  unsteady,  uncertain.  Ex.  ^^  To 
whijffle  about.**"  Isl.  hueffoy  vertere.  Belg.  Teut.  wejfdmy 
fluotuare.  And  hence  the  phrase  of  a  whi/linff  /eBov^ 
one  who  is  uncertain. 

Whinach,  e.  to  cry,  sob,  himent.  Ex.  *^  Whod  bist  a 
icAinachinff  a  that^ns  for!**^  This  and  wkine  are  synony- 
mous. A.  Sax.  foanian^  flere.  S.  Ck>th.  wenpa;  Belg, 
teeen&n ;  Dan.  huiner ;  Swed.  hmiui ;  Isl.  eamia  ;  M. 
Goth,  quainon  ;  Arm.  qwni ;  Ir.  ouinim ;  AJam.  fiiMiiiOfi, 
I^orare. 

Whinny,  «.  to  neigh,  hinny  as  a  young  horse,  or  colt. 
Isl.  Attjna,  fremere.     Lat.  Atunto* 

WHippvr,  s.  a  dog  bred  betwixt  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel. 

Whiskvt,  s.  a  strong  basket.  Ex.  ^^  Packed  up  in  a 
whUket.^  All  the  Glossogn^hers  have  admitted  this 
word  under  an  idea  I  presume  that  it  is  local.  Their 
notice  of  it  therefore  would  have  made  mine  unnecessary 
if  I  had  not  often  heard  people  ask  what  we  meant  by 
it.  From  this  it  seems  that  it  is  dialectical,  though 
not  peculiar  to  any  of  us.  The  Celt,  wuamd^  preasum, 
and  C.  Brit.  gw€ui^  compressio,  adduced  by  Baxter 
throw  no  light  upon  my  eyes  as  regards  the  ori^ 
of  this  word.  We  receive  it,  I  suspect,  from  the  Tent. 
trtM0,  vimen.   Coles. 

Whtitlb,  $.  a  knife,  generally  not  a  good  one.  Ex.  ^^  A 
penny  wkUHe  two  backs,  and  nivir  a  Aedge.'*^  M.  Goth. 
hutt  tcl^  a  sharp  instrument.  (Brockett.)  A.  Sax.  hwMy 
cultellus :  and  not  wkytel  as  Brockett,  or  wUM  as  the 
Craven  Gloss,  says. 
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Whoabd,  8.  »  hoard,  aoeording  to  an  usual  ousiom  of 

adding  a  w. 

Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  dung, 
That  lyeth  in  a  whoard. 

Percy's  IMiques,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

Whod,  pran.  what.  By  a  frequent  method  we  have  of 
ohan^g  t  final  into  d.  Ex.  ^^'WHodm  say!^  O*  &•) 
Whod  dunne  say ;  Whod  dun  ye  say ;  What  do  ye  say! 

Whot,  a4^  hot.  The  w  ib  invariflJ[>]y  prefixed  by  tiie 
lower  orders,  and  as  it  seemeth  from  early  English  writers 
not  without  sufficient  authority.  Thus  the  Craven  Glos- 
sarist  cites  two  for  its  use :  and  my  late  friend  Mr  Wil- 
bvaham  quotes  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimonye,  **Then 
shall  the  indignacion  of  the  Lorde  wax  tehoi  over  you.^  p.  8. 

WiBBLE  woBBLB,  odiD.  Unsteadily,  on  one  side.  (Bee  Waolb.) 

WVMe  woWe  went'&e  gonder. 

Old  Salopian  Sang. 

WiCEY,  $.  the  Mountain  Ash :  in  Corve  Dale  the  wiAy  or 
willow,  (A.  Sax.  mihig^  salix)  usually  denotes  the  same  tree. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  magical  virtues  being  attributed 
to  this  tree  by  my  countrymen.  They  are  a  very  literal 
and  sensible  set  of  folks,  and  as  one  of  them  informed 
me  upon  a  particular  occasion  unconnected  with  the 
present  subject,  '^  dunna  consam  em  wi'  sich  nonsense.''^ 
The  poetical  charms  with  which  Romance  has  invested 
it  are  unknown  to  us.  I  fear  we  have  no  soul  for 
poetiy,  and  are  disposed  to  receive  with  greater  plea- 
sure what  satisfies  the  appetite,  than  what  pleases  the 
fancy.  Thus  we  drink  no  inspiration  whatever  from 
this  humble  tree,  nor  do  we  discern  any  of  its  efficacy 
in  protecting  us  from  Witchcraft:  though  Shakspeare 
invested  it  with  incantation,  and  our  border  neighbours 
have  found  out  the  art  of  extracting  a  beverage  from 
its  crude  berries. 

Wio,  8,  a  bun.     Teut.  wegghe^  panis  triticeus. 

Will  qill,  8.  an  Hermaphrodite.  Isl.  veiU^  male  compac- 
tus ;  gil^  hiatus. 
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WuiBLB  BENT, «.  ft  light,  loiig  goit  of  gnfls,  scMQatioieB 
termed  mndU-itraw.  (See  Bint.)  S.  Goth.  Swed.  noimla ; 
Germ,  wimmdm ;  Tout.  Belg.  wemden ;  Isl.  waimiay  mo- 
titare.  Wimble  is  used  by  Spenser,  and  from  the  context 
means,  light. 

He  was  so  wknbk  and  so  wigfat. 

In  the  South-western  part  of  the  county  the  word  is 
used  as  a  simile  to  denote  unsteadiness,  or  uncertainty. 
Ex. ''  You're  like  a  mmble  b&ntr 

Windfall,  s.  any  thing  good  and  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  fortune,  as  an  unexpected  legacy,  or  hit  of  luck. 
E!x.  ^^  Come  in  for  a  good  windfall  from  his  oud  nunde.^ 
Germ.  fcJly  eventus  fortuitus.    Teut.  val^  fortuna. 

Win-bows,  s.  hay  raked  together  in  rows,  so  that  the 
wind  may  have  power  to  dry  it,  mfi^rows,  as  it  were. 
Cotgrave  recognises  the  word  in  his  explication  of  the 
phrase  ^mettre  le  foin  en  roue,^  viz.  in  miuf-fodSbt, 
or  teind-Towi^  It  is  also  a  Scotch  term,  as  I  find  it, 
though  in  rather  an  altered  form,  in  the  Ballad  of  the 
Fermorar  and  his  Doohter  printed  in  Mr  Laing^s  va- 
luable collection. 

As  I  did  walk  onys  be  ane  medo  side. 

In  ane  ^ymmer  aessoun,  quhen  men  leynnit  thair  bay. 

WiBB-woRM,  $.  an  insect  which  our  farmers  say  destroys 
the  root  of  their  crops.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
identify  it  so  satisfactorily  as  to  indicate  to  my  brother 
entomologists  what  it  is. 

WisB  Man,  s.  a  conjurer. 

Wishful,  adf,  anxious.  We  convert  many  of  our  sub- 
stantives into  adjectives  by  giving  to  them  this  termi- 
nation, as  hurry/tdy  for  hasty :  fMyfrHy  for  foolish,  &c. 

Wfth,  Withb,  «.  a  twisted  band  of  willow,  used  for  hoi^ 
ticultural  purposes.  Under  the  A.  Sax.  word  wiMh^y 
restis,  vinculum,  Somner  explains  *^  a  irtM,  a  mbhie^  a 
rope  or  band  made  of  willow  or  mihie  tree  writhen. 
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serving  instead  of  a  halter  or  oord."*^     C.  Brit,  wydd,  id. 
(Camb.  and  Celt.  Quarterly,  vol.  iv.  p.  489.) 

He  bar  a  bordon  ybounde  with  a  brod  lyste 
In  a  wejfth  wynde  wyae  ywrythe  al  aboute. 

P.  PLOUHMANy  119. 

A  wUhthe  was  heore  stole,  oertes^ 
With  on  othir  thy  weoven  y-gurte. 

Kyno  Alisaundsr^  v.  4714.. 

Haog'd  on  a  writhen  wythe  since  Martin's  eve. 

Hall's  SaHrea,  vol.  iv.  s.  4. 

WrrHSRiNQs,  t.  the  second  floor  of  a  malthouse.  The 
first  ia  the  Coming  Floar^  (q.  v.),  where  the  barley  ger- 
minates, in  the  second  its  growth  is  checked^  and  it 
withers;  hence  the  name. 

WrrHT,  i.  a  willow.     A.  Sax.  withiff^  salix. 

WizzBN,  V.  to  fade  away,  wither.  S.  Groih.  wisna ;  Swed. 
wiitna  ;^  Isl.  eima ;  A.  Sax.  wiiwian ;  Dan.  vigner^  mar- 
cescere.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

WizzBN-FACiED,  €ulf.  thin,  lank,  eager  in  the  countenance 
through  disease.  Ex.  ^'Such  a  wizzm-faced  looking 
rascal  1^     Is  voeaaie-fcbced^  a  corruption  of  this! 

Wont,  b.  a  mole ;  (See  Oont.)  commonly  pronounced 
with  an  aspirate. 

A  moid  or  wmnt  endosed  in  an  earthen  pot.  if  you  sot  then 
the  powder  of  brimstone  on  fiie^  she  wil  call  other  moles  or 
wmU  to  help  her  with  a  very  mounung  voice. 

Lupton's  Thomamd  Notable  Thing§,  p.  62.  Edit.  1660. 

Wool,  a  common  prefix  to  the  names  of  places,  which 
seemeth  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  villus. 
Thus  we  have  Woolkrton,  Woolaston,  Woolotanton,  &c. 

WoosB,  8.  mud.  Unfrequent.  A.  Sax.  wose^  succus.  Verel. 
in  Indie,  vos^  humor,  aqua. 

In  10OM  and' in  donge. 

P.  Plouhman,  213. 

WoBSER,  comp.  of  adj.  bad.  This  use  of  the  double  com- 
parative though  sounding  barbarously,  is  nevertheless 
not  without  poetical  authority. 
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Qianged  to  a  wantr  alible  thou  canst  not  b& 

1  Hmrfi  VI. 
A  dreadful  qniet  felt,  and  worwer  fiur 
Than  anna,  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

Drydbn. 

WoBT-LADDER,  s.  811  implement  used  in  bre^^^g,  over  which 

the  hop  sieve  is  pasaed  and  shaken. 
Wbbbt^b  Shop,  a.   a  carpenter^   or  more   frequently  a 

Whedwn^$  shop.     We  never  use  the  word  uncom- 

pounded.     A.  Sax.  wryhia^  operarius. 
WvNNA,  WuNNOD ;  Will  uot :  most  fr^uently  the  first 

letter  takes  the  sound  of  the  aspirate,  as  kmma^  Ami- 

nod:  also  wonder  is  as  oft«i  pronounced  hmder.   Ex. 

''  Egad  I  shouldna  AiMMfer."" 
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is  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of  worda 
I   which  commenoe  with  the  aspirate, 
snd  is  Bubstitiited  for  it ;   in  oonfle- 
quMioe  <A  this  we  hme  few  beginning 
with  this  letter  that  can  truly   be 
called  anduucal  or  dialeotioal,  though 
I   they  may  be  pnmnoial. 
It  dteo  takes  the  place  of  t  and  m  ;  as  in  the  words 
Mrtl,  Mm,  eanmt,  &o.  we  say  fforti,  yam,  yameit,  &c. 
And  also  in  the  names  of  places  we  find  it  exerting 
the   same  power,  as  Yebton  for  EardtHfftoa:  Yb^Iton 
for  Baton. 
Yablk,  adf.  able.     Ex.  "  Wanna  ^able.'" 
Yalub,  adj.  yellow.     Ex.    "As  yaHer  aa  gall."     This 
common  example  of  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  the 
word  is  pleonastic,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  it,  as  the  following  affinities  wiU  shew.     It  will 
be  aeeu  horn  them  that  a  remarkable  oongmity  exists 
betweoi  the  substantive  ffoS,  and  the  adjective  yettoiP, 
«id  that  the  metaphor  is  strictly  appropriate.     I^audic, 
GaU;  Daniab,  OaHe;   Franco  Theotiso,  GaOa;    Swed- 
ish, OaUa,  GvU;   Teutonic,  CfalU,  Gutte ;    Bel^c,  GaO, 
€Mi    Oennan,   GaBe,   GeU;     A.  Sax.    GaBe,    QeaiM ; 
Italian,  GaUa,  Gialk ;  Spanish,  GttlUa,  Yalde;  French, 
GaOe;    Lat.  Fel,  Flamtt. 
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Yalx^  Ykal,  $.  ale. 

Yarbs,  «.  herbe.  Ex.  ^^  Cut  him  as  small  as  forit  to  the 
pot.'' 

Yard-Coal,  $.  a  measure  of  coal  which  lies  upon  the 
the  Black  Bauei^  (q.  y.)  which  Blaek  Bastes^  repose  upon 
the  FhMane.  (q.  v.) 

Yarb,  $.  hair.     Ex.  *'  No  yare  atop  on  his  yed.'' 

Yarn,  «.  to  earn.  Ex.  ^'  Thee  wou'dstna  fom  thy  saut..** 
A.  Sax.  amian ;  Germ,  amm^  acquirere. 

Yarning,  part,  yearning,  desirous  of.  Ex.  ^^  Her's  got  a 
yarning  ater  it  like.''  Promp.  Parv.  Yamyngey  or  de- 
siringe* 

Yat,  Yatb,  ».  a  gate.  The  common  ^  is  so  softened  io 
this  word  that  it  partakes  rather  of  the  sound  of  jr«  but 
it  is  more  lingual  than  y  alone  is  generally  pronounced : 
periuhps  Ykee^y  and  Thea-at^  convey  tiie  closest  ap- 
proach to  euphony.  We  seld(»n  hear  any  material  dif* 
ference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  universaQy  received 
gaie^  (gd-at)  unless  it  be  from  the  generation  that  it  is 
now  passing  away  from  a  rural  and  secluded  districts  In 
Corve  Dale,  where  I  have  all  along  considered  our  dia- 
lect to  he  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity,  the  old  and 
softened  pronunciation  however  still  lingers.  The  lower 
orders  throughout  the  county  universally  speak  of  the 
Opkn  hatbs,  and  the  Oaken-tatbs,  for  the.OxEN  oatbs; 
and  of  Wood  yat,  for  WoodgaU  near  Much  Wenlodt. 
It  is  the  ancient  orthoepy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Promp. 
Parv.  having  yate^  porta ;  and  in  the  quotations  ensuing. 
Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  ^^  Okbn  Yats  [of  Oat  and 
G€Ue\  a  small  village  in  Shropshire." 

Hy  stolen  the  kayea  under  their  jfoie, 

Kyng  Alisaundbr,  v.  9276. 

Sperre  the  yate  fiist,  for  fear  of  fraude, 

ShepheaT^9  Cakndar. 

Yban,  «.  to  bring  forth  lambs,  to  ean.  This  is  so  written 
says  Iifares  by  aU  writers  from  Drayton  to  Dryden. 
A.  Sax.  eanian ;  Gael.  Ir.  gein^  parere. 
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Ybath,  9.  1 .  a  heath;  2.  the  ground.  Ex.  ^^  Dung  it 
down  0^  th*"  yeath.'*^  (pronounced  in  this  instance  ytrth.) 

Yed,  i,  1.  the  head.  Ex.  ^^  A  yed  and  shouthus  taller  J" 
2.  a  place  where  one  collier  only  can  work  at  a  time, 
the  room  allotted  being  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  three  quarters  high.  A  double  yed  is  twice 
this  width. 

Yed,  to  drive,  «.  to  make  an  aperture  or  way  of  the 
above  kind;  yeds  are'  always  driven  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

Yedabt^  Ybthart,  s.  Edward.     Isl.  lai/oardr. 

Ybllow-Homber,  «.  the  Chaffinch.  FringiUa,  Cceleka  of  Jen- 
nensJ 

Yeobth,  s.  the  earth,  ground.  The  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion given  to  this  word  bears  great  similarity  to  the 
lA.  jorth^  terra.  (J)wi.  jard,)  the  e  is  nearly  silent,  or 
at  least  assumes  the  sound  of  o,  very  like  what  it  is 
presumed  to  have  received  when  the  Romance  of  Kyng 
Alisannder  was  translated,  (circa  1438.) 

EwikUche  knyghty  or  eorfhlkke  kyng. 

y.  429. 

And  richely  is  l>ioaghte  to  the  eorthe, 

V.  1362. 

Ybow,  8.  an  ewe.  Here  we  retain  the  old  pronunciation. 
A.  Sax.  eowe ;  Teut.  Belg.  outoe^  ovis  isemina* 

Bot,  thay,  lyke  rammis,  into  thair  rage, 
Unpiflselet  lynnis  amang  the  yowU, 

Sir  D.  LyndsaVs  Monarchie,  p.  296. 

Ybrd,  «.  1.  a  yard  wand,  or  in  pure  Salopian  orthoepy, 
a  yeard  mizzhwre,  2.  a  yard,  back  premises,  or  a  small 
piece  of  land  lying  contiguous  to  a  dwelling.  This  most 
ancient  word  may  be  traced  through  the  Parthian, 
Punic,  Sarmatian,  Celtic,  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to 
several  with  which  ours  is  more  closely  allied.  Thus, 
C.  Brit,  ga/rdd;  M.  Goth,  garde^  domus ;  A.  Sax.  geard, 
area;  Verel.  in  Indie,  gardy  fundus,  rusticus,  sedificiis 
necessariis  circumseptus ;  Sorab.  hrodz ;  Pol.  grodz^  sta- 
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bttlum ;  Fnmc.  gardo ;  Teat.  6enn.  Frfe.  Sicamb.  gaardy 

hortuB;  Swed.  gdrd^  area  sedifioiis  oiromndata ;   l4^. 

gardey  gaerde^  locus  oonseptus. 

Sigh  I  thee  not  m  the  ^erd  with  him. 

Wiclif's  New  Tettament,  Joh.  ch.  xriiL 

Bi  feith  Jaoob  diynge  blesaide  alle  the  sones  of  Joeeph  and 
onouride  tiie  highenesae  of  hiB  gherde,  Ebiewis,  c.  zL 

Mae  wninmaii,  alle  yede  to  sweidoy 
Bothe  in  hoiue,  and  eke  in  yerdSi 

R.  Coxa  DX  LioNy  t.  4572. 

In  as  moche  as  I  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  herte,  and  bionght  out  of  your  yerd. 

Nonneg  PfeeHm  Tale,  v.  1642a 

A  ytrd  she  had^  endoeed  all  about. 

id.  14863. 

Ybbth,  $.  the  earth. 

This  con  the  yerike  he  fexbede. 

Sift  Amadas,  ▼.  172. 

YiLVB,  f.  a  dung  fork,  an  ml,  as  we  more  commonly 

call   it,   instead  of  either,   from  which   word  yihe  is 

transmuted.     (See  Evil.) 
Yo,  Yeou,  pran.  you.     Ex.  "  Yo  bin.***    Also  jrom,  and 

y<mm  for  yours. 
YouNoW,  adj.  youngest.     Ex.  ^*  The  jfowhg'tt  o  ten  on 

em. 
YowL)  9.  1.  to  ciy.     Ex.  '^  Whod  bin  ^e  ^owKng  about! 

come  to  thy  mate.**^   2.  to  howl  as  a  dog. 

And  the  towne  tykes  yowkt. 

Montoomsry's  FJytimg. 

The  black  dog  youtd;  he  saw  the  light 
Nae  man  but  I  could  see. 

HsiLD'a  ScoMgk  SotifB,  iml.  L  p.  137. 
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Abberley  Hills,  70. 

Abbey  Forfaed,  324. 

Abdoiiy  S* 

Abdon  Borfy  S.  73. 151. 

AbeigaTenny,  M.  140.  148. 

Aberpefgwrn^  183. 

Aberyscir,  153. 

AberyBtwyth,  64. 

Abington  Wood,  201. 

Abniy,  11. 1&  31.  205. 

Abydos,  13& 

Acton,  in  Composition,  240.  302. 

Acton  Bunal,  73. 141. 

Acton  Round,  (U2. 

Adrymyttiuniy  138. 

Akeman  Street,    160.   264.  264. 

278. 
Alan,  203. 

Alberbnry,  76. 
Albrightoiiy  486. 
Aloester,  169. 
Aldboitnigfa,  132. 
Aldbofgb,  207. 
AldborgbiB,  247. 
Ah&odestruly  284. 
Alone,  207. 
Alwintnne,  3301 
Alyn,106. 
Ambresbary,  163. 
Ambrey  (Croft),  71.  72. 


Amesbmy,  206. 
Ancona^  144. 
Andover,  101.  203. 
Anglesea,  11. 13. 
Antandroe,  138. 
Anton,  66. 101. 
Apedale^  73. 76. 
ApoUonia,  144. 
Appia  Via,  143. 144. 
ArbelowB,  11.  38. 93. 
Arbniy,  160. 263. 
Arbory  Bank,  26& 
Arden,230. 
Ardley,203. 
Axdley  Castle,  204. 
Ariconium,  68. 
Aries,  378. 
Arley,  28. 
Armoor  Hill,  170. 
Arqnes,  163. 
Ashbank,  203.  204. 
Aahton,  104. 

Asson,  in  Composition,  308. 
Aston,  220.  240.  308. 
Aston  Botterell,  590. 
AnreHa  Via,  144. 
ATaerwy,  166. 166L 
ATebnry,  38. 
Aveaditcb,  203.  204. 
Avon,  44.  61.  66.  66.  203. 
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Axminster,  103.  138.  139. 
Aylesbury,  101. 
Aymeetry,  71* 

Bach,  840. 
Bacheldre,  184. 
Badger,  612. 
Ba^t  Hall,  19ft. 
Bailey,  241. 
BaUywdore  Bay,  17- 
Balsham,  200. 
Balflham  Dyke,  199. 
Bamborough,  AOl. 
Bampton  in  the  Bush,  247. 
Bank,  Arbury,  26& 

Banner,  241. 

Harborough,  247. 

Nordy,  264. 

Boman,264: 

Rnahbiny,  264. 

Show,  241. 

Signal,  241. 

Wallow,  268. 
Bank  Iten,  86.  241. 
Banner  Bank,  241. 
Banninm,  163. 
Bardney,  601. 
Barf orth,  900. 
Barmouth,  20. 
Bartlow  Hills,  93. 
Barton  Bushes,  248. 
Bascherche,  284.  285. 
Baachureh,  172.  173.  174.  690. 
Basingwerk  Abbey,  196. 
Bath,  67.  68. 
Bausley  Hill,  62. 
Baydon  Road,  241. 
Beacons,  241. 

Barr,  242. 
Beacon  Hill,  102. 
Beacon  Ring,  171* 
Beandeley,  22. 


Beausall  CJommon,  65. 

Beckbuiy,  612. 

Bedford,  185. 

Bed  y  Gawr,  191. 

Behin,  242.  243. 

BeU  Brook,  12&  129. 

Belmont,  196. 

Belsar's  Hill,  243. 

Benthal,511.547. 

Benthal  Edge,  407. 

Bere,  203. 

Berrington,  133.  690. 

Berry  Hill,  174. 

Berth,  4.  165.  I6&  172.  174. 

Bethel,  9.  20. 

Bicester,  150. 

Biddlestone  Edg^,  408. 

Bigsweir  Bridge^  186. 

BUbitch  Gutter,  87. 

Billings  Ring,  72. 101. 

Birley,  141. 

Birmingham,  146.  339.  ' 

Birth  Hill,  4.  173. 

Bishop's  Castle,  39.  74.  75.  101. 

125.  190.  220.  222.  395. 
Bishop's  Offley,  166. 
Bitterley,  590. 
Bitton,  69. 
Black,  243.  283. 
Black  Bam,  141. 
Blackbnry  Hill,  71. 
Blackenbury  Ditches,  67. 
Blacklands  Bush,  247- 
Blsgdon,  Blaigdon,  91. 
Blakedown,  91. 
Blakeley  ffill,  91. 
Blakeway  Hollow,  408. 
Blandford,  203. 

Park,  203. 
Blue  Bell,  190. 
Bodbury  Ring,  OA. 
Bohan,  Stone  of,  216. 
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Bokerley  Ditch,  203. 

Bologna,  144. 

Borraston,  210. 

Bourn  Bridge,  201. 

Bower,  or  Borough  Walls,  68. 

Bradeley,  243. 

Bradfield,  24. 

Bradford,  N.  and  S.  287.  546. 

Brandon  Gamp,  43.  A6.  72.  73. 133. 

140.154. 
Brandon  River,  202. 
Brannogenium,  133, 140.  ' 
Bratton  Hill,  213. 
Brayininm,  6&  183.  149.  154. 
Bravonium,  58.  140.  149.  154. 
Bre,  in  Gompoeition,  243.  244. 
Brecon,  115. 
Bredon,243. 
Bredon  Hill,  66. 
Bredwardine,  232. 
Breidden,  61.62. 63. 75. 155.157. 171. 
Bricge,  226.  227. 
Brides  Bay,  5a 
Bridgenorth,    73.   170.  226.  227. 

229.  336.  407. 
Bridge  SollerB,  181.  186. 
Brigantee,  44.  47*  55. 
Brigges,226. 
Brimstrey,  287. 
Brinklow,  65.  66.  67.  93.  493. 
Brinsop,  71* 
Bristol,  203. 
Bristol  Channel,  185. 
Broad  Bidge  Green,  69. 
Broadstone,  453. 
Brockhall,  147. 
Bron-y-Garth,  192. 
Brookhampton,  339. 
Broseley,  33&  389. 
Brown  Glee  Hills,  73. 
Bruir,  173. 
Bmgge,  225. 


Bmgia,  227.  228. 

Brymbo,  192. 

Bryn,  192. 

Bryngwyn,  187. 

Bryn  y  Gastell,  195. 

Bryn-y-crach,  190. 

Bnildwas,  12&  171. 

Bnilih,  58.  74. 

Bnllseum,  5&  74.  262. 

Bullock's  HiU,  188. 

Bullock  Road,  244. 

Bultrum,  140. 

Bnnde  Foreete  de  Lythewood,  220. ' 

Welintbn,  220. 
Bunker's  Hill,  244. 
Bur,  in  Gomposition,  244.' 245. 
Burcot,  141. 
Burf,  3.  4. 13. 

Burf  Gastle,  210—213.  223.  224. 
Burfield  Warren,  190. 
Bui^h,  129.  130.  173. 
BuighiU,  141. 
Buighs,  133. 
Burlington,  141. 
Burrium,  58.  140. 
Bunough  Hill,  43.  72. 117. 
Burrow  Hill,  141.  202. 
BurraBank,  4. 
Burwarton,  218. 
Burway,  141. 
Burwell,  197-  198. 
Bury,  245. 
Bury  Gamp,  79. 
Bury  Ditches,  72.  74.  83.  84. 
Bury  Hill,  69. 
Bury  House,  69. 
Bury  St  Edmonds. 
Bury  (Uley,)  256. 
Bury  Wall,  91.  170.  246. 
Bush,  Bampton'  in  the,  247. 

Barton,  24& 

Blackiands,  247. 
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Bush,  Clay,  247. 

Cloudeeley,  247.  249. 

Gackoo,  24a. 

King's,  247. 

Langdike,  244. 

Lowes,  249. 

Morden,  247. 

Pennys,  247. 

Badiifai,247. 

Sandy,  248. 
Bnsy  Gap,  207. 
Bntdigintnn,  190. 
Battington,  190. 
BaUB,24& 
Bnzton,  88. 
By,  in  Cknnpootion,  248. 

Cadbury  Gamp,  68. 
Gaderton's  Ole,  22. 
CAERBran  Onstle,  29. 

Bre,  74, 

Garadoo,  43.  49.  60.  61.  62; 
63.  67.  69.  73.  81.  167- 

Digol,  171.  242. 

Din  Rings,  74.  189.  192. 

Dinas  Bran,  79. 

Estyn,  196. 

Fids,  76.  133.  14&  283.  264. 

Ginon,  74. 

Howel,  74. 

Hyn,  117. 

Leon,  68.  133. 

Ogyrfiui,  80. 

Ostnty,  71. 

SwB,  64.  76. 

Umac,  91.  116L 

Vorwyn,  270. 

Went,  68. 
Cainham,  179.  216. 
Gainham  Gamp,  214.  216.  260. 
Gaistor,  131.  163. 
Gaithness,  22. 


Galoot,  204.  249.  260. 

Galoot  Bank,  204. 

Gtadecot,  Galdicot,  Goldicot,  23a 

248.  249.  260. 
Gtadeoote  Spinny,  249. 
Galderwell,  260. 
Galdy  Bank,  260. 
Gallow,  260. 

Callow  Hill,  166.  260.  261. 
Gam,  239. 

Cambridge,  146. 201. 
Cambridge  Gap,  198. 
Cambridgeshire  Ditches,  200. 
Camois  Hall,  198. 
Camfs,  Border,  167. 

Brandon,  66. 73.  140. 

Gadbnry,  68. 

Caesar's,  163.  189. 

Cainham,  214.  216. 

Casterley,  206u 

Cold,  262. 

Croft  Ambrey,  71. 72. 272. 

Gloncestenhiie,  66. 

lYington,  264. 

Norton,  163.  166. 

Bilbory,  280. 

Risbury,  26a  264. 

Vespasian's,  163. 

Warwickshixe,  66. 

White  Hawk,  267. 
Camp  Honse,  241. 
Cannock,  146. 
Cant,  in  Composition,  261. 
Capna,  143. 
Car  Dyke,  279. 
Cardeston,  76. 
Gardiff  Castle,  224. 
Cardington,  136. 140. 
Careg-y-big,  192.  219. 
Camabii,  22. 
Ganiac,  IG. 
Caman  Gefyn-y-Ffordd,  262. 
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Carrowiuorej  16. 
Guihii^,  97. 169- 
Castjsll,  Bryn-y,  196. 

Cefyn  Fron,  74. 
Cefyn-y,  60.  62. 166. 
Cwrt  Uechrhyd,  6a 

74.262. 
Dinas,  163. 
DinaB  Ckjiiin,  11. 
CASTLB,BlU)gfa,  130. 

Gaer  Bran,  29. 
Caerdifi;  224. 
Gariabrook,  224. 
Canra,  184. 
Chirk,  192. 
Coningsboroii^,  284. 
Dike,  22. 
Dyke8,86. 
Guildford,  224. 
mHy  86w  101. 
Horton,  67. 
Knaves,  268. 
Maiden,  270. 
Orchard,  186. 
Pulvertiatch,  222.  833. 
Richborongh,  129. 
Ring,  74.  36.  87.  189. 
Rowton,  132.  147. 
Tomen,  74. 
Weatherbnry,  163. 
Whelp,  270. 
Gaston,  244. 
Caswell  Wood,  187. 
Cauldwell,  249.  260. 
CAUsEwxr,    Bridgend,  851.  279. 
Devil's,  134,  &c  149. 

162.  81  a  861. 
Green,  873. 
Haddenham,  873. 
Horkesley,  261. 
Lane,  191. 
Morwood's,  130. 


Causewat,    Tliorley,  261. 
Wood,  13a 
Wort's,  261. 
Cefyn  Camedd,  64. 

Digol,  171. 

FVon,  74. 

y  Bedd,  196. 

y  Castell,  60.  62.  166. 

y  Oloddia,  64. 

y  Coed,  196. 

y-Wem,  192. 
Cegidog,  192. 
Ceiriog,  16a  196. 
Celyddon,  16a 
Cesena,  144. 
Chapel  Chorlton,  174. 
Chatwall,  73.  140. 
Cheltenham,  67. 
Chester,  67.  68.  117. 147. 160. 196. 

22a 
Chesterfield,  169. 
Chesters,  Great  and  Little,  169. 
Chesterton,  66.  16a  16a  169.  283. 

863. 
Chetwynd,  166. 
Chichester,  169. 
ChUd's  ErcaU,  167. 
Chilland,  20a 
Chirbnry,  74. 

Chol8try,7L 
Choulton  Lodge,  100. 
Church  Stoke,  74.  184. 
Chureii  Stretton,  141. 
Chuitsh  Town  Hill,  I8a 
Cirencester,  67. 
Clarbury  HiU,  170. 
Clawdd  Coch,  191. 

offisioa 

Pentre,  194.  196. 
Clay  Bush,  247. 
Clear's,  St,  407. 
Clebyri,  22. 
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Glee  Bnrf,  3.  4.  31. 161. 

Glee  HillB,  3. 6. 22. 2a  73. 161 .  313. 

Glee  8t  Mai^garet,  161. 

Glent,66. 

Glent  Gow  Bach,  240. 

Gleobmy  Mortimer,  4.  600. 

Gleve  Wl,  66. 

Gliftoii,68. 

Glotley  and  Glockley,  168. 

Gloudealey  Buah,  247* 

Gluddeley,  16& 

Gliin,  40.  60.  61.  62.  466. 

Glan  Forest^  74. 

Glnnbury,  220. 

annbury  Hill,  219.  221, 

GlQnguiiford,  102.  220.  234.  433. 

626.  601.  602. 
awydian  Hills,  103. 
Goalport,  302.  378.  466.  647* 
GockbanlE,  262. 
Gookbiuy  Farm,  262. 
Goddey  Hill,  262. 
Gockshead,  262. 
Gockaheath,  262. 
GookBhoots,  262. 
Gockshnt,  62.  261. 
God8al,262. 
Goed-tal-wym,  102. 
Goed-y>gare,  102. 
Golchester,  160. 
Goloot,204. 
Golooi  Bank,  204. 
Gold,  Arbour,  102. 186.  238.  244. 
SdlO.  and  from  263.  to  268. 

Bagpatli,  262. 

Batch,  262.  263. 

Blow,  262.  263. 

Gamp,  262.  263. 

Gomfort,  102.  262.  263. 

End,  262.  263. 

Harbour  Pill,  26& 
Been,  26a 


Gold,  Kitchen,  262.  263. 

Kitchen  Hill,  262.  263. 

Stocking,  262.  263. 27a 
Golefoid,  187. 
Golly  Weston,  367. 
Golmestan,  28a 
Gomb's  Ditch,  20a 
Gondetret,  28a 
Gondoure,  286.  28a 
Gondoyer,  02.  lia  286.  286. 
Goneygarth,  260. 
Goneygore  Pill,  260. 
Gonigree,  Goneygare,  26a 
Goningsborough  Gastle,  224. 
Gonovium,  6a 
Gonway,  230. 
Goplow,  17a 
Gom  Atton  Forest,  36. 
Gomavii,  22.  67.  6a  Oa  11&  Ua 
Gomdon,  30.  3a  34.  230. 
Gomwall,  14.  20.  21.  22.  40.  86. 
Gortune,  466. 

Gorve  Dale,  73.  7a  161. 62a 
Gorwen,  49. 
Got,  Gote,  260.  374. 
Gotley  HUl,  104. 
Goton,  Goton  End,  260. 
Gotten,  240. 
Gound,  02. 141. 
Gound  Brook,  141. 
Goxwall  Knoll,  62—67.  60.  262. 
Goxwall  Wood,  6a 
Graddock,  61. 
Graio  Ffordd,  102. 

Wen,  102. 

y  Dinas,  11. 
Granwich,  202. 
Granwich  Heys,  202. 

•  Grateford,  73.  140. 
Grayen  Arms,  141. 
Groes  Street,  102. 

*  Groes-y-neiris,  105. 
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Croft  Ambrey,  272. 
Croflses  (four)  140. 
Crowmoor,  139. 
Cuckoo  Bushes,  248. 
Coill  Jorra^  I7. 
CalmingtOD,  288. 
Calveston,  288. 

CwBtlnicge,  211.  222.  226.  227. 
Cwm  Moch,  97. 
Cypselas,  144. 

Dane,  in  Composition,  260. 

Danes  Camp.- 

Danesford,  22fi. 

Dardanns,  138. 

DaryPit,  16&169. 

Dawley,  377. 

Day  House,  261.  38a 

Ddinlle  Vrecon,  90.  116. 

Dean,  239. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  330. 

Dee,  63.  186.  192.  239. 

Defensiye  Ditches,  196.  20&  209. 

Demetse,  68. 

Derinlau,  286. 

Deva,  63.  14a 

Devana  Via,  160.  251.  266.  274. 

Devil's  Bridge,  134. 

Devil's  Causewey,  73.  133—149. 

162.  219.  261. 
Devil's  Hole,  190. 
Digol,  171. 
Din  Orwic,  79. 
Dinas,  64. 

Hen,  72.  77.  7a  79. 
Dinton,  101.  102. 
Discoyd,  74. 
Ditch  Bank,  187. 
Ditches,  Bury,  72.  74.  84. 

Cambridgeshire,  209. 

Camp,  43.  73.  83. 

Dorsetshire,  201.  203. 


Ditches,  Hampshire,  201. 
Ham8hill,206. 
Oxfordshire,  203. 
Wiltshire,  201.  207. 
Ditton,  19a  200. 
Dolforwyn,  270. 
Domitia  Via,  144. 
Don,  termination,  261.  396. 
Dorchester,  169. 
Doynton,  69. 
Drew,  Stanton,  16.  31. 
Druid's  Altar,  221. 
DrywTrer,  11. 
Dud,  prefix,  261. 
Dullingham,  19a 
Dundon  Beacon,  242. 
Dungannon,  16. 
Dungate,200. 
Dunge,  262. 
Dursley,  67* 
Dygen,  62. 
Dyke  or  Ditch, 

Ancient,  18a 

Avesditch,  203.  204. 

Bokerly,  205.  206. 

Brent,  202.  209. 

Car,  279. 

Combs,  20a 

Devil's,  134.  196—200.  202. 
206.  20a  209. 

Fleam  andBalsham,  199— 
202.  208.  209.  262. 

Grims,  102.  205. 

Ofia's,  181—209. 2ia  39a 

Old,  205. 

Pampisford,  201.  202. 

Rowe,  187. 

Scots  or  Roman,  206.  207. 

St  Edmonds,  199. 

Tend,  187. 

Upper  and   Lower  Short, 

18a  19a 
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D7KE  or  Ditch, 
y  em,  206. 

WaiiB,  20S.  206.  206.  208. 
Watts',  181.  183.  185.  208. 
209. 

Earls  Barton,  234. 

Easby,  208. 

East  Hsley,  101. 

Easterly  Moor,  9a 

Easton  Prince,  119. 

Ebal  Mount,  9. 

Ebchester,  169. 

Ebnry  Camp,  177. 

Ebozy  Wood,  16&  246. 

Edenhope  Hill,  190. 

Edge,  133. 

Edgton,86. 

Egnatia  "Via,  144. 

Elder  YaUey,  104. 

Ellerton,  186. 

Elnoelstml,  287. 

Elwardyn,  166. 

Ely,  196. 

Epirus,  144. 

Ercal  (Ghilds),  167. 

Ercal  (High),  167.  168. 

Ermine  Street,  247.  24&  264.  264. 

265. 
Erthig,  195. 
Estyn,  Caer,  195. 
Etocetum,  26& 
Etruria,  144. 
Evenjob  Bank,  189. 
Eyenjob  Hill,  189. 
Evenlode,  203. 
Exford's  Green,  133. 
Eyton,  547. 

Far,  22. 
Farlow,  218. 
Farlow  Brook,  218. 


Famham,  153. 
Famham  BeacoB,242. 
Fen,  200. 
Fence,  286. 
Fenditton,  200. 
Ferry  House,  187. 
Ffynnon-pen-y-Casteil,  196. 
Fields,  196. 
Fkuninia  Via,  144. 
Fleam  Dyke.    (See  Dykes.) 
Flint,  195. 
Foligno,  144. 
FoTcet,  206.  207.  208. 
Fold,  23a  262.  284. 
Foreleg  Street,  281. 
Forest  of  Dean,  71*  330. 
Fosse,  66.  254.  265.  27a 
Foolmire  Common,  902. 
Four  Crosaes,  14a 
Four  Mile  Bace  Course,  19a 
Franchise  of  Wenlock,  280L 
Frankton,  266. 
Freuer,  Vale  of,  171- 
Fridd  Faldwin,  74. 
Fritwell,  204. 
Froddesley  Lodge,  135. 

Park,  136.  146. 
Fron,  190. 
Fron  Hill,  187. 
Fulboum,  200. 
Furrow  Hill,  189. 

Gadbury  Banks,  4.  70. 280. . 
Gaer,  54.  74. 
Gaer-pen-y,  04. 
G«mo,  76. 

Garreg  Lwyd,  195.  219. 
Gartree  Boad,  250.  266. 
Gascony,  34a 
Gatherley  Moor,  207. 
Gaul,  241. 
Genoa,  144. 
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QemULy  138. 
Germany,  111. 
Giant's  Chair,  27. 
Gilbert!  Mods,  116. 
GUdeford,  465. 
Gilgal,  9.  20. 
Ginon,  Gaer,  74* 
Giaors,  226. 
Glog  Hill,  74. 
Gloucester,  70.  601. 
Glynun,  203. 
GobannJTiTn,  68.  140. 
Gobowen,  196. 
Godmanchester,  169* 
Goodrich  Conrt,  183. 
Gowter,  141. 
Gracohnris,  91. 
Grange,  447. 

Graye,  in  Composition,  208. 
Green  Street,  279. 
Grim's  Dyke,  202. 
Gnildford  Castle,  224. 
Gumber's  Bam,  180. 
Gwal  Sever,  170. 
Gwent,  183. 
Gwersylt,  196. 
Gwythian,  86. 
Gygoniau  Stone,  26. 

Habberley,  166. 
Hafod  House,  196. 
Hagley,  91.  266. 
Hailstone,  221. 
Halesowen,  220. 
Halghton,  206. 
Hall  Green,  202. 
Halton  Chester,  169. 
Ham,  in  Composition,  266. 
Hamilton  Hill,  63. 
Hampton,  in  Composition,  467. 
Harbome,  220. 
Harborongh  Bank,  247*  263. 


Hardwick,  102. 

Harlech,  20. 

Harley,  2ia 

Harwell,  101. 

Hatch,  168. 

Hatton,  267. 

Haven,  White,  191. 

Havren,  166.  166.  171-  18S. 

Hawk,  in  Composition,  267* 

Hawkstone,  170.  219. 

Hay,  277.  466. 

Hayden  Way,  264.  267. 

Haygate,  141. 

Heafenfeld,  602. 

Heaven  Gate,  89. 90. 

Hebdown  Down,  68. 

Hebenkies,  106. 

HeU  Gate,  90. 

Hembnry  Beacon,  242. 

Hen  Dinas,  43.  72.  79.  80.  196. 

Henbury,  68. 

Hentland,  187. 

Hereford,  68.  187. 

Hereford  Lane,  269. 

Herefordshire  Beacon,  70.  242. 

Hermtis,  138. 

Herrock,  188. 

Heydon,  202. 

Heyford,  203. 

Hierapolis,  1 38. 

Hildersham,  201. 

Hill  Lane,  249. 

Hinstock,  147. 

Hinton  HiU,  68. 

Hinton  in  the  Hedges,  247. 

Hinxton,  202. 

Hoar  Edge,  26.  27.  140.  218.  220. 

408. 
Hoar  Stone,  219.  220.  39.  169. 
Hod  HiU,  63. 
Hodnet,  170.  287.  690. 
Holgate,  222.  223. 
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Holkliam,  20S. 

HoUoway  Rocks,  67- 

Holme  on  the  Sea»  1&3. 

Holmes,  187< 

Holt,  147. 

Holjiiead  Boad,  219. 

Holywell,  159. 

Honily,  234. 

Hope,  117.  196.  190. 

Hope,  in  Composition,  287-  467. 

Hope  SoUers,  71* 

Hordley,  218. 

Horkesley  Causeway,  261. 

Horn  Lane,  268. 

Horseheath,  202. 

Horse  Shoes,  128. 129. 

Horton  Castle,  67. 

Hughley,  642. 

Hnnelge  Hege,  407* 

Hungary,  141. 

Hungerford,  142. 

Hunsborouj^  Hill,  213. 

Huntingdon,  146. 

Huntsholm  Feny  Honse,  187* 

Hurlers,  16. 

Hurst,  in  Compos.  266.  268.  470. 

Hydwyth,  170.  171.  177- 

Ichen,203. 
Ickleton  Road,  102. 
Street,  101. 
Icknield  Street,  101.  102.  266.  264. 
Icknield  Way,  200.  201.  202. 
Hium,  ISa 
Hlogan,  13. 
Irchester,  266. 
Ireland,  21.  97.  98. 
Isca  Silumm,  68. 
Ivington  Camp,  71*  264. 

Jordan,  9. 


Kainaham  or  Kensham  Castle,  214. 

Kaisend  Street,  280. 

Kam  Bre,  11.  IS. 

Kenchester,  68.  60.  71. 

Kenstone,  170. 

Kerry,  74. 

Keswick,  39. 

Ketley  Coalfield,  S7& 

Kidderminster,  91. 

Kiddington,  203. 

Kildare,9. 

Kilkenny,  9. 

KillimiUe,  16. 

Kilmaoowen,  16. 

Kflpatrick,9. 

KUpeck,234. 

Kind  Street,  279. 

King  Street,  133.  279. 

King's  Barrow,  106. 

King's  Low,  16& 

King's  Well,  166. 

Kingston  Grave,  102. 

Kington,  188. 

Kinsley  Wood,  189. 

Kirtleton,  203. 

Kirtlington,  203. 

Knab  Lane,  269. 

Knaves  Castle,  268. 

Knightlow,  93.  493. 

Knighton,  49.  62.  67.  189. 

Knight's  Inham,  101. 

Knill,4.  188. 

Knuck,  Upper,  190. 

Lampsacus,  138. 
Lancsster,  102.  166.  484. 
Lane  End,  147. 
Lanes,  Banbury,  268. 

Coal  Pit,  268. 

Fenn,  268. 

Green,  272. 

Hereford,  269. 
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Laves,  Hill,  249. 

Horn,  26& 

Enab,  209. 

Lemiog,  268.  209. 

Longdown,  260.  268. 

Rjoote,  266.  209. 

Salter's,  209.  279. 

Tilt  Bridge,  248. 

Tylrani,279. 
Langdike  Buah,  244. 
Langley,  466. 

Langridge,  67. 
Laodicea,  138. 
Larden  Hall,  88» 
Lawley,  136L 
LeaGnMB,133. 
Leamingtoii,  66.  186. 
Lebotwood,  86. 101. 
Ledbmy,  71* 
Lege,  466. 

Leicester,  ISO.  146.  160. 
Ldntwardine,  72.  73*  484. 
Lemiog  Lane,  26a  269. 
Lenteuide,  287.  288. 
Leominster,  71*  160. 
Letcombe  Castle,  189. 
Ley,  in  Composition,  269. 
Lichfield,  486. 
Lichfield  Gate,  486. 
Lindig&m,  601. 
LitUeworth,  269. 
Llanymynech,  306. 
Longdown  Lane,  260. 
Low,  in  Composition,  493. 
Lewes  Bush,  249. 
Ludlow,  493. 
Lumm  Hole,  493. 
Lutwyche  Hall,  641. 

Madeley,  487. 
Madmarton,  188. 
Madog  8  Tower,  224. 


Maentwrog,  97. 
Kaerfield,  174. 
Maesbrook,  600.  621. 
Maes  KnoU,  206. 
Magna  Castns  280. 
Magnesia,  137. 
Magnis  or  Magna>,  140. 
Maiden  Bower,  270. 

Castle,  270.  271. 

Way,  270. 
Mainstone,  190.  196. 
Malpas,  147. 
Malyem  Hills,  70. 
Manbhe,  department  de  la,  94. 
Manchester,  169. 
Mansel  Gamage,  1 87. 
Maicawy,  166. 166. 
Mare,  in  Composition,  271* 
Mareway,  248. 
Mareway  Hill,  266. 
Market  Drayton,  147. 
Marseille,  378. 

Marsh  Pool  Circle,  30.  32.  34. 
Marahfield,  69. 
Martigny,  349. 
Media,  141. 

Mediolanum,  63.  147.  148. 
Meer  Stone,  221. 
Meess,  166. 
Meisir,  171- 
Meivod,  147* 

Melverley,  76.  306.  604.  620. 
Meon  Hill,  67* 
Merohelai,  330. 
Merda,  173.  181.  183. 
Mere,  4.  26.  173. 
Mer8ete,288. 
Michaelstow  Beacon,  242. 
Middle,  147.  690. 
Middlecrow's  Green,  129. 
Middleton  Farm,  204. 
Middleton  Stoney,  203.  204. 
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Midsummer  Hill,  70. 

Milehom,  202. 

Mille  Broket,  or  Mylbroke,  22. 

Blindtown,  88. 

Minsterley,  39.  165. 

MitcheU's  Fold,  15.  80— Sa 

Moat,  190.  204. 

Mold,  192. 

Monk  Hopton,  612. 

Monkspath  Street,  279. 

Mods  Gilbert],  110. 

Montgomery,  74.  76.  190. 

Morden  Bush,  247- 

Mordle  Pen  Beacon,  283. 

Moreton  Say,  219. 

Morf,  99. 

Moiganwy,  183. 

Moridunum,  283. 

Morlas,  166. 

Morwood's  Causeway,  139. 

Morwyn  271. 

Mount  Zion,  77. 

MoyTuirey,  17. 

Much  Wenlock,  141. 

Mullimast,  221. 

Munslow,  285.  590. 

Murlinch,  119. 

Mutlow  Hill,  200. 

Nadbury  Camp,  67. 
Nantcribba  Hall,  190. 
Nant-y-Bellan,  195. 
Narborough,  202. 
Nami,  144. 
Neachley  Hill,  271. 
Neen,  271. 
Nen,  65. 
Nepi,  144. 
Nettleton,  67. 
Newcastle,  190. 
New  Leasowes,  87* 
New  Pieces,  61.  62. 


Newmarket,  198. 

Newmarket  Heath,  19&  206. 

Newport,  133.  147. 

Newtown,  75. 

Nice,  144. 

Nocera,  144. 

Nor,  in  Composition,  518. 

Norbury  Bing,  88. 

Nordy  Bank,  43.  73.  84.  133.  140. 

149.  151.  264. 
Northbrook,  203. 
Northfield,  220. 
Northop,  195. 
North  Tine,  207. 
Norton,  12&  129. 
Norton  Camp,  43.  72.  75-  86.  153. 

154.  487. 

Oaken  Gates,  132.  620. 
Offa's  Dyke,  181—209.  395. 
Offchurch,  185. 
OflPekirk,  188. 
Offeleia,  185. 
0£Pelow,  93. 
Offington,  185. 
Offord  Cluny,  185. 
0£Pord  Darey,  185. 
Ogo,  60. 

Ogyr&n's  Castle,  80. 
Old  Ditch,  205. 
Old  Oswestry,  157. 
Old  Sarum,  101. 
Old  Wall,  126.  128--132. 
Oldbury  on  Serem,  69. 
Olveston,  68. 
Orchard  Castle,  186. 
Ordovices,  57—59. 63. 73. 
Oreton,  218. 
Orford  Castle,  225. 
Oswald's  Low,  93. 
Oswestry,  60.  166.  21a  219.  224. 
502. 
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Only  in  Ck>inpositioii,  271* 

Oufle,  185.  199. 

Orey,  186. 

Ovington,  186. 

OyTet,288. 

Ozenton  Hill,  66. 267. 

Oyster  Hill,  71- 

Painswick  Hill  Camp,  69. 
Pampisford,  201. 
Pampisford  Ditch,  201. 
Pan,  in  CJompodtion,  272. 
Panna,  144. 
Patintnne,  289. 
PayeLane,  147.263. 
Pavement  Gate,  260.  263. 
Peddar  Way,  261*  266.  274. 276. 
Pembridge^  187- 
Pembroke,  68. 
Pen  Craig. 
Pengwem,  170. 
Penkridge,  147. 
Pennaxton,  187- 
Penn  Beacon,  242. 
Pennocradum,  147. 
Penn/s  Buah,  247. 
Pentre  Buchan,  192. 
Pentre  Clawdd,  196. 
Pen-7-Castell,  64. 
Pen-y-Clyn,  64. 
Pen-y^Saer,  64. 
Pen-y-Gardden,  192. 
Pemelle,  97. 
Perry,  166. 
Philadelphia,  13& 
Pickering  Castle,  224. 
Pirn  Hill,  272.  284. 
Pisa,  144. 
Pitchford,  73.  141. 
P]a8  Buckley,  192. 
Plas  Power,  192. 
Platte,  107. 


Ploughley  Hill,  272. 

Plush,  367. 

Ponsert  Hill,  179.  180.  214.  64& 

66& 
Pontesbyrig,  179. 
Pontine  Marshes,  143. 
Port  Lane,  101. 

Port  Way,  101.  266. 266.  272.  273. 
Posthumia  Via,  144. 
Prees,  600. 
Presteign,  72. 
Provence,  144. 
Prys  Henlle,  196. 
Pucklechurch,  67. 
Pulley,  27& 
Pnlverbatdh,  222.  333. 
Purslow,  287.  288. 

Quantebrig,  223. 

Quatbrig,  211.  223.  224. 

Quatford,  210.  211.  222-{S32.  260. 

Quatford  Castle,  229. 

Querdoc,  Quordoc,  81. 

Quy,  200. 

Quy  Water,  200. 

Badnall  Bushes,  247. 

Radnor,  New,  74. 

Ranbury  Camp,  67. 

BAtis,  146. 

BAtlinghope  or  Ratchop,  86i  87. 

Reach  or  Roach,  197.  198. 

Read,  207. 

Reccordine,  289. 

Redboum  Fair,  336. 

Reggio,  144. 

Rhe^23. 

Rhosddu,  196. 

Rhydin,  196. 

Ribohester,  163. 

Richborough  Castle,  129.  130. 

Riddings,  276. 
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Ridge  Way,  2«&  275. 
Rillrary  Gamp,  280. 
Rimini,  144. 
Rinlaa,  290. 
Risbury,  71* 
Road,  Bayden,  241. 

Foflse.    (See  Foom.) 

Oartree,260. 

Hayden.    (See  Hayden.) 

Ickleton,  102. 

Mere,  249. 

Saltei^s,  279. 

Welshman's,  250.  288. 
Robin  Hood,  278> 
Robin  Hood's  Butts,  100. 
Chair,  276L 
Pricks,  101. 
Rochester,  159. 
Rock,  100. 
Roddington,  170. 
Roden,  188.  187. 
Rodney's  Pillar,  80. 
Roman  Bank,  149. 
Rome,  143.  144. 
Ross,  6a 
Rowley  Hills,  85. 
Rowley  Regis,  221. 
Rowlwright,  15. 
Rowton,  147. 

Rowton  Castle,  132. 147. 14& 
Ruabon,  192. 
Ruckley,  186.  140. 
Ruesset,  290. 
Rugen,  11. 
Running  Gap,  198. 
Rush,  in  Composition,  278. 
Rushbnry,  73.  133.  140.  148*150. 

152.  233.  234. 
Rntchester,  159. 
Rutanium,  132.  133. 147—149. 
Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  147* 
Rycote  Lane,  265.  289. 


RyeUmds,  434. 

SaesonBank,  188. 
8alene,248. 
Salisbury  Hill,  88. 
Salter  Street  Lane,  279. 
Road»279 
Sancred,  29. 
Sandiford,  147. 
Sandy  Low,  174. 
Sard]s,138. 
Samesfield,  187. 
Samm,  Old,  101. 
Santry  Way,  273. 
Sayemake  Forest,  208. 
SaYoy,  144. 
Saxon's  Low,  493. 
Scarborough  Castle^  224* 
Soeaigate,  228.  227. 
Soearstan,  227. 
Sciropesberie,  290. 
Scoiiate,  225. 
Scots'  I^ke,  208. 207. 
Scots'  Neck,  207* 
Sechem,  9.  20. 
Segontinm,  83. 
Selattyn,  186. 
Sellack,  51. 
Seven  Farm,  191. 
Severn,   6&  80.   82—68.  73.   76. 

78.  133.  180.  188.  171.  181.  183. 

188.  191.  223.  224. 
Shaftesbury,  53. 
Sharpeton  Edge,  408. 
Shawbury,  248. 
Shelve,  278. 
Shereford,  202. 
Sheriff  Hayles,  141. 
Shipton  Beacon,  242. 
Shipton  Hall,  3.  73.  309.  339. 
Shirley  Street,  279. 
Show  Bank,  88.  241. 
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Show  BaiTOw,  341. 

ShrewBbury,  36.  00.  64.  119.  127. 

12&   132.    141.   im.  MS.  567. 

601. 
Signal  Bank,  86.  241. 
Silcheeter,  101.  160. 
Silures,  44.  67.  68.  63.  6& 
Siluria,  67.  68. 
Sioa^  Mounts  12. 
Siony849. 

Skjbony  Green,  180. 
Sleap,  277. 
Sligo,  16. 

Smethoot,  234.  464. 
Smyrna^  138. 
SnaUbatch,  126. 
Sodbmy,  little,  67. 
Soldier^s  Ring,  180. 
Soller's  Hope,  71. 
Soughton  Park,  106. 
Souldem,  203. 
South  Wales,  68. 
Spoon,  in  Composition,  277* 
Spyway,  241. 
St  Briayel's,  186. 
St  Bride's  Bay,  68. 
St  Clear's,  407. 
St  Hartin's,  166. 192. 
Stable  Gap,  10& 
Standard  HOI,  241. 
Stane  Street  Causeway,  134. 
Stanlow,  168. 
Stanton,  01.  677.  600. 
Stanton  Drew,  16.  31. 
Stanton  Moor,  87. 
Stanwick,  206. 207.  20a 
Stapeley  HiU,  30.  32.  34.  30. 
Staple,  in  Composition,  277* 
Stapleton,  34.  100.  234. 
Sterisbmgge,  310. 
Stetchworth  Park,  lOa 
Stinchcombe  Hill,  67* 


Stiperstone,  74.  76.  126. 

Stiivhley,  600. 

Stoc,  Stock,  Stoke,  in  Composition, 

277.  278. 
Stoke  Leigh  Camp,  68. 
Stoke  Leigh  Down,  68. 
Stoke  on  the  Clee,  612. 
Stoke  St  Milborongfa,  612. 
Stone,  in  Composition,  278. 
Stonehenge,  16. 40.  206. 
Stoney  Stretton,  133. 
Stottesdon,  286. 
Stomport,  4. 
Stow  MiU,  67. 
Stratford,  101. 160. 
Stratford  Grove,  160. 
Streetley,  101. 
Streets,  278.  279. 
Streets,  Akeman,  162. 

Birt,280. 

Croes,  102. 

Ermine,  264.  264.  266. 

Foreleg,  281. 

Green,  270. 

Hare,  264.  274. 

Ickleton,  lOI.  102. 

Icknield,  198.  266.  264. 
267. 

Isaf,  102. 

Kaisend,  280. 

Kind,  270. 

Khig,279. 

Monkspath,  279. 

Pool  End,  280. 

Robert's  End,  280. 

Rye,  280. 

Salter,  270. 

Shirley,  270. 

Silver,  280. 

Stone,  280.  286. 

Warden,  249. 

Watlmg,  263.  26a  27a 
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Streets,  Wood,  280. 

y  Dinas,  192. 

yr  Hwch,  192. 
Strengate,  226. 
Stretford,  141. 
Strbtton,  147. 

Clnireh,88.  141. 

Heath,  14a 

Hills,  76. 
VaUey,  78. 
Stroud,  232. 
Sulgrave,  234. 

Supposed  Roman  Roads,  266. 
Surrey,  163.  189. 
Sutton  Walls,  71.  260. 
SwaflFham,  197. 
Swaffham  Prior,  19a 
Swale,  20a 
Sweeny,  281. 

Ade,  902. 
Sws  Caer,  64.  76. 
Symond's  Yat,  187. 

Talgarth,  16S. 
TamenasUn,  Oa 
Tan  y  Clawdd,  192. 
Tsjranno,  76. 
Tasbuigh,  16a 
Tateslau,  93. 
Tees,  20a  90a  207. 
Teme,  6a  66.  6a 
Tend  River,  2a 
Tern,  92.  16a  166. 
Tern  Hill,  147. 
Test,  66.  101. 
Tetbuiy,  Oa 
Tewkesbury,  6a 
Thames,  43. 
Thorley  Causeway,  261. 
Thresholds,  87. 
Thruxton,  234. 
Thyatira,  ISa 


Tickenham,  6a 

Tlddenham,  18a  18a 

Tine  (North),  207. 

Tine  (South),  207. 

Tir-y-iron,  19a 

Titherington,  aa 

Titterstone,   a    21.  23—29.    73. 

2ia 
Tomen  Bedugre,  74. 

CasUe,  74. 
Ton,  in  Compositinn,  281. 
Tend  Ditch,  187. 
Tong,  691. 
Tongley  Hill,  4a  74. 
ToothiU,  2^1. 
Towbury  HiU,  Oa 
Traral,  170. 
Tre&r  Chiwdd,  19a 
Trefonen,  192. 
Tref-y-Clawdd,  189. 
Treiddyn,  181.  192. 
Tren,  92.  164—167.  170. 
Trench,  28a 
Trench  Lane,  26& 
Trentham,  267. 
Trer  Dryw,  11. 
Tring,  lOa 
Tripolis,13a 
Troas,  13a 
Trydonwy,  16a 
Tugford,  7a  140.  Isa  233. 
Twychenyldd  Grene,  220. 
Tyburn  Lane,  279, 
Tydderatone,  22. 
Tyn-y-cyffion,  192. 
Tyrone,  16. 

Uley  Bury,  67.  69. 164. 

Upton  Magna,  601. 

Uriconium,  67.  91.  9a  Ua    lia 

140.  14a  164.  39a 
Umach,  Caer,  90.  116. 
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Va]aifl,349. 
YaUets,  282. 
Yern  Ditch,  206. 
Yefipasian's  Gamp,  15S. 
YiA,  Emilia,  144. 

Appia,  143. 

Anrelia,  144. 

Devana^  160. 

Domitia,  144. 

Egnatia,  144. 

Flaminia^  144. 

Posthmnia,  144. 
Ylneyard  Break,  68. 
Vire,97. 

Wades  Mm,  286. 
Walbrook,  187. 
Wall,  163—171.  283.    , 

Hills,  71. 

Old,  119.  126. 12a— 131. 

under  Heywood,  140.  149. 
Wallgap,  198. 
Wallow  Bank,  268. 
Walls,  16(^160. 
Walsingham  Way,  276. 
Waiwick  Ghesters,  160. 
Wans  Dyke,  203.  206.  206.  208. 
Wantage,  101. 
Wapley,  72. 
Wappenbury,  66. 
Warden  Street,  249. 
Wardine,  in  Composition,  283. 610. 
War  Hill,  174. 
Warley  Bank,  220. 
War's  Hill  Camp,  218. 
Warton,  218. 
Warwick,  66. 
Watchfield,  241. 
Watching  Field,  174. 
Watling  Street,  81.  101.  128.  133. 
136.  140.  141.  146.  147.  164.  160. 
164.  266.  263.  26a  278. 


WatUebank,  903.  204. 

Watt's  Dyke>  181.  186.  208. 

Wattstay,  196. 

Wavre,  217. 

Ways,  British  Track,  101. 

Devana,  264.  274. 

Hayden,  264.  267. 

Icknield^  102. 

Mare,  248.  266.  271. 

Peddar,  261.  266.  274. 

Port,   101.  204.  248.  266. 
266.  272.  279. 

Ridge,  lOL  276.  276. 

Santry,  278. 

Walsingham,  276. 
Weaselden  Bam,  167. 
Weatherbnry  Castle,  163. 
Wednesbury,  173. 
Wellington,  96.  163.  167.  362. 437. 
WeUs  on  the  Sea,  802. 
Welshman's  Road,  268. 
Welshpool,  190. 
Wenlock,  83.  303.  636.  611. 
Wenlock  Edge,  218.  22a 
Wenlock  litUe,  49a 
Wenlock,  Wood,  94.  9& 
West  Felton,  219. 
Westbuiy  Beacon,  242. 
Weston  nnder  Lizard,  146.  147. 
Whar  Edge,  26.  2ia 
Wheelfell,  207. 
Whelp  Castle,  270. 
Whetleton,  73.  164. 
Whetleton  Wood,  76. 
Whetstones,  32— 3a 
Whitchurch,  147. 
Whitcot,  190. 
Whitehaven,  191. 
White  Hawk,  267. 
White  Town,  170. 
Whittlebnry  Forest,  101. 
Wiccia,  227. 
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Wiesbaden,  103.  106. 
Wig,  in  Ck>mpodtion,  283. 
Wigmore,  141. 
Wilbraham  Great,  200. 
Willow  Farm,  97.  16a  493. 
Willow  Moor,  92.  94. 
Wilmore  Pool,  220. 
Wilton,  20ft. 

Wiltshire  Ditches,  20&  209. 
Winchester,  117.  169.  203. 
Winstone,  207- 
Winterbonm,  69. 
Wirs  Wall,  218. 
Wistanestan,  234. 
Wistanstow,  86.  159. 
Wltentrei,  290.  291. 
Witetreu,  290.  291. 
Wodnesbeorfa,  173. 
Woodhory  HiU,  70. 
Woodchester,  69. 
Woodcot,  147. 
Wooden  Dale,  173. 
Wood  Street,  280. 
Woodyates,  206.  620. 
Wool,  in  Composition,  617- 
Woolaston,  234.  466. 


Woolstaston,  233. 

Woore,  217. 

Wootton  under  Edge,  67. 116. 

Worcester,  160. 

Worthen,  456. 

Wort's  Causeway,  261. 

Wrechwyke,  302. 

Wrekin,    66.    84.    89--08.     137. 

167.  221. 
Wrekin  Ceastre,  115. 
Wrekin  Farm,  94. 
Wrexham,  195. 
Wrockwardine,  289. 
Wroxalter,  115. 
Wrozeter,   73.  90.  92.  115—133. 

140.  141.  149.  162.  160. 171. 
Wye,  181.  186.  187.  371. 
Wynnstay,  192. 
Wynnstay  Park,  196. 

Yapsel  Bank,  100. 
Yerdington,  619. 
Yerton,  619. 
Ymbelowsmere,  343. 

Zion,  Mount,  77* 
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